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Photo by Kurt Wagner/Creative 
Commons 

Next month the Milwaukee 
Public Museum will be closing 
their beloved Streets of Old 
Milwaukee exhibit for 
renovations. The museum says 
they will be creating a 
“heightened sensory experience 
including new soundscapes, 
‘secrets' to discover, sights and 
even smells, as well as the 
integration of cutting-edge 
technology fo engage 

audiences.” 

Those of us who grew up wandering those streets in awe (and a bit of unease) maybe apprehensive 
about the changes. 

Opened in 1965, The Streets of Old Milwaukee was designed by artist Edward Green to be more than 
just an exhibit. You wander through a neighborhood on a fall evening, peering through windows into 
incredibly realistic scenes of life at the turn of the century. There are homes and shops, all filled with 
authentic items, people and pets. Sure, some of the cats and dogs are looking a bit rough, but it’s all part 
of the charm (and eeriness) of the experience. 

The Milwaukee Public Museum has a long history of creating innovative and immersive exhibits that 
transport you entirely to different places and other times. White I’m not enthusiastic about the idea of 
change, I am hopeful that the renovations will only serve to enhance the feeting of traveling back in time. 

In the meantime, here are some strange and interesting facts about the museum and it's exhibits to think 
about next time you visit. 

The Creepy Granny Takes a lot of Abuse 

In The Streets of Old Milwaukee iurks a mannequin of a grandma rocking on her porch that has a 
tendency to strike fear into the hearts of all who encounter her. After years of abuse and outright assault, 
Grandma had to be replaced in 1987. 

But she’s still just as creepy . 

Finding the Snake Button 



Victorian Natural history exhibit at the Mitoaukee Public Museum 


Photo by John December/Creative Commons 

The Indian Crow Bison Hunt, which was the largest open diorama in the world when it opened in 1 966, 
contains a tiny secret whose discovery has become a quintessential part of the Milwaukee experience. A 
hidden button makes the rattlesnake in the diorama shake it’s tail. 
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Do you know where the snake button is? 

House That Belonged to Victim of Belle 
Gunness? 


European Village at the Milwaukee Public Museum. 
Photo by John December/Creative Commons 

Cult contributor J. Nathan Couch tells me that one 
of the houses in the European Village allegedly 
belonged to a victim of turn- of-t he- century serial 
killer Belle Gunness. 


Creepy waiting grandma in the Streets of Oid Milwaukee 


After the mysterious deaths of her first two 
husbands, the so-called Black Widow began 

placing ads in newspapers looking for a new 
husband. Many men responded, a number 
of them from Wisconsin. Gunness 
corresponded with potential suitors by mail, 
beckoning them to visit her on her farm in La 
Porte, Indiana and “come prepared to stay 
forever." 


And if so, which one? 


A Lion Once Lived on the Roof 


Samson Taxidermy is a Re-Creation 

Featured in a recent issue of National Geographic, the mount of Milwaukee’s famous gorilla Samson is a 

http: //www . cu Itofw eird.com/curiositi es/m i I w auk ee- p ubl i c- m u seu m-f acts/ 


The men arrived on her farm wih their life 
savings. . .and then vanished. The Mistress 
of Murder Farm was poisoning them, 
butchering them and feeding them to her 
hogs. 


Milwaukee Public Museum director Dr. Sam 
Barrett, leading an expedition to Africa in 
1928, purchased Simba from a group of 
Massai people who had found the lion cub 
wandering alone after a grass fire. He was 
brought back to Milwaukee, where he spent 
some time living in the museum's taxidermy 
studio until a special structure was built for 
him on the roof. 


mitwaukee-pubiic-museum -europea n-vittage 


After chipping a tooth chewing on his 
bowling ball, Simba was transferred to the Washington Park Zoo, the precursor to the Milwaukee Public 
Zoo, where he lived out the rest of his long life. When he finally died, Simba was given a permanent 
home in one of the museum’s dioramas. 


Bison hunt diorama at the Milwaukee Public Museum 


Did one of the houses in the European 
Village once belong to a victim of serial 
killer Belle Gunness? 


2/B 
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The lion that lived on the roof of the Milwaukee Public Museum 


re-creation by the museum’s resident 
taxidermist Wendy Christensen. After 25 
years in a freezer at the zoo, Samson’s skin 
was too damaged to mount. So Christensen 
used his plaster death mask and photos to 
bring him back to life using synthetic 
materials, such as fur provided by National 
Fiber Technology, the company that 
supplies wookie fur for Star Wars. 

When she took Samson to the World 
Taxidermy Championships in 2009, 
Christensen won several awards for her 
work, including Best of Show and Best in 
World , Re-Creation. 



Mihvaukee Public Museum taxidermist Wendy Christensen works on 
Sam son the gorilla 


The Samson re-creation, as well as his articulated 
skeleton, are on display in the museum’s Victorian- 
style Sense of Wonder natural history exhibit. 

Cart Akeley’s Muskrat Cabinet 

Legendary taxidermist Carl Akeiey pioneered the 
art of modern taxidermy during his time working at 
the Milwaukee Public Museum, where he created 
the world’s first habitat-style diorama in 1890 - the 
muskrat cabinet by the bathrooms on the second 
floor. 

Streets of Old Milwaukee Inspired House on 
the Rock 



Streets of Yesterday at House on the Rock. 
Photo: Alexis Fam/Creative Commons 


Deep within the bizarre caverns of House on the 
Rock you can walk through the Streets of 
Yesterday, a dark and surreal re-creation of a 
street in the 19th century. Streets of Yesterday 
made its debut in 1971 , inspired by the 
techniques devised for The Streets of Old 
Milwaukee. 


Mound Builder Princess Was Once on 
Display 


The remains of what is believed to have been a 

Taxidermist Carl Akeiey created the muskrats, the world's first habitat princess ofthe ancient and m yst 6 ri 0 U S Mound 

diorama, in 1890 at the Mitwautee Pum Museum Builders were unearthed by Sam Barrett during 

excavations of Azfalan. She is one of only a few burials discovered in what was once a thriving Northern 
outpost for the Middle Mississippian people. 


Unlike any other remains found in Wisconsin, these were adorned in shells from as far away as the Gulf 
of Mexico. 
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The princess of Aztalan was on display at 
the museum until 1973, when she was 
removed due to controversy over the 
disturbance of Native American burials. 


One Guy Was Used for 4 Different 
Mannequins 


Milwaukee Public Museum exhibit designer 
Thomas Shea. 


Streets of Yesterday at House on the Rock 


in a video on the creation of the new 
Crossroads of Civilization, exhibit designer 
Thomas Shea says he’s undergone a full 
body cast four times over the years for the 
creation of various people around the 
museum. 


Most recently, Shea was cast for the Persian 
archer. He now battles beside his brother, who was 
cast for the Greek hoplite in the early 90s. 

Where else can you find him? 


Also, the museum handyman was the model for 
Tutankhamun’s ear. 


Herb Was Butchered By Humans 14,500 Years 
Ago 


Aztatan princess burial on display at the Milwaukee Public Museum 


It’s a strange feeling to look at the bones of an 



Museum exhibit designer Thomas Shea 


Milwaukee Public Museum mammoth bones 


animal that was eaten by humans 14,500 years ago. Herb, a hebior mammoth, was found in 1979 by a 
farmer in Kenosha County, less than 30 miles from the museum. 


Butchering marks on the bones indicate that people were present in North America 1 ,000 years earlier 
than previously thought. 


Streets of Old Milwaukee closes for renovations on August 3rd and will reopen in December. 


AG 
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There is no much history inside the walls of the Milwaukee Public Museum. Are there more weird facts 
that should have been included? 

10 Comments 

1. Djeana 

July 31. 2015 at 10:50 am 

Throughout the Museum a Leopard (?) hunts it prey. It has it’s prey captured (some sort of deer, a 
gazelle maybe?) at the end. We always noticed this by the escalators. This is the story my mother 
always told me when I was a kid. It’s there, lurking in the trees! 

2. Kim 

July 31, 2015 at 9:11 am 

The rattlesnake button is no longer there. It was removed and covered up with a patch. I was 
super disappointed when I returned to Milwaukee several years ago with my children and wanted 
to show it to them. 

© Charlie Hintz 

July 31, 2015 at 11:23 am 

Maybe it was being repaired at the time. When I was there earlier this year it was working. 

* K Orozco 

July 31, 2015 at 7:02 pm 

it was moved slightly for easier access 

And there’s another snake button somewhere on the first floor, too!!! 

3. Kate 

July 31, 2015 at 12:09 am 

in the Old Streets of Mke from the balcony in front of the Dr &. photographers offices, you can see 
a red bedroom across the street with a hat in the window. The hat was originally owned by a 
former Mke mayor who frequented houses of ill repute. Sorry, I can’t remember the name of the 
mayor. 

© Charlie Hintz 

July 31, 2015 at 11:29 am 

Ah, the Brothel of Old Milwaukee! That’s interesting, thanks for sharing. 

4. Emily 

July 30, 2015 at 9:25 pm 

I used to work here. One of the old VP’s is said to haunt the upper floor by him. He was killed in a 
car accident on the way to the museum Christmas party years ago, and now the smell of cigars 
lingers :). 

© Kate 
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July 31, 2015 at 12:10 am 
Great story! Thanks for sharing, 
c K Orozco 

July 31, 2015 at 7:06 pm 

Dr. Stephan F. de Borhegyi. He likes to ride the elevators, too 
You can read about him here: 

http://www.mpm.edu/research-collections/anthropology/online-collections-research/lake- 
am atitl%C3%A1n-guatem ala-collection/dr 

■ Nathan 

July 31,2015 at 7:54 pm 

Your facts need to be checked by an older Museum Staff Member. Plus not all of the 
repfy are correct. Nate Kraucunas, Curator Emeritus, MPM 

Copyright ©2015 Cult of Weird. Daily weird news and oddities. Email: info@cultofweird.com 
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107 Million Spiders Found in 4-Acre Nest at Baltimore Wastewater Plant 

2014 - 11-05 inhabitat.com 


by Lori Zimmer, 11/05/14 


If you’re afraid of spiders, avert your eyes - a 
nightmare straight out of Arachnophobia was just 
discovered in Baltimore's Wastewater Treatment 
Plant. Researchers found spiderwebs covering 
95% of the building’s interior - which spans a 
whopping four acres - and the plant is estimated to 
be the home of 107 million spiders! 


Green design , eco design, sustainable design, spider infestation, 
Baltimore Wastewater Treatment PLant : spider silk Arachnophobia 


Green design, eco design, sustainable design, spider infestation, 
Baltimore Wastewater Treatment PLant, spider silk, 
Arachnophobia 

Most of the spiders found in the massive webs around the Baltimore Wastewater Treatment Plant are of 
the Tetragnathidae variety (also known as orb weavers), and they measure around a half-inch long. The 
brave experts that studied the ali-encompassing webs estimated that around 35,176 spiders could be 
found in every cubic meter of space - possibly making the nest the most concentrated spider population 
in the United States. 

The masses of webs were first discovered by horrified employees of the Baltimore Wastewater 
Treatment Plant in 2C09. The webbing engulfed aim os! the entire ceiling of the massive warehouse, 
occupying two to three feet extending from the ceiling. In some places, the webs are so thick that they 
permanently damaged structure fixtures and lighting, pulling them down with their weight. When spun at 
that thickness, spider silk can be as strong as alloy steel. Left undisturbed, the spiders were able to 
thrive while feeding on other insects and the nutrient-rich water produced at the wastewater treatment 
plant. 

19 Comments 

1. Craig Schaffer May 18, 2015 at 8:37 am 

1 Know I’m several months behind here. But I just couldn’t pass up these comments. Wow. Craig, 
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Greenbuzz, left alone, colonies like this will over populate, and destroy themselves. Are 
we not entitled to a waste water treatment plant? Is there not enough open space else 
where? (Of course there is). 

Holtyking (better to let people assume you are an idiot, rather then open your mouth 
and remove all doubt.) Spiders are not insects, they are arachnids. As with scorpions, ticks, etc. 
Yes, science has proven that the tensile strength of a spiders silk is as strong alloy steel. (Ounce 
for Ounce). I hope your friends on Facebook get a good laugh and correct you. 

Population control is part of nature. We play a part of just as the sharks in the ocean, the large 
predators cats of the African plains. (Don’t say they do it to only eat. Something moves in on their 
territory and watch them kill it for it). Being green and eco-friendiy is great in all. But use common 
sense. Not everything will survive, that in itself is nature. 

2. William Kelley March 9, 2015 at 1:13 am 

This article is a little off. This is the sand filter building of the Back River Waste water 
Treatment plant. My father works there and I work at a smaller treatment plant also in 
Baltimore. This building is decades old and there is at least one operator maintaining it on every 
shift of every day. No one stumbled upon this in 2009, they have been working in and around it far 
longer than I've been alive. They feed on Psycoda flies (filter flies) and mosquitoes that breed at 
the facility, i was there in September of 2014, and yes the spiders are still there and thriving just 
like they always have. The building is pretty coot to walk through, even small birds are caught up in 
the webs. 



inhabits 



3. sbill2 February 26, 2015 at 11:47 pm 

For the comment doubting the strength of spiders silk... 
in detail a dragline silk s tensile strength is comparable to that 
(450- 1970 MPa),[1 1][12] and about half as strong as aram id filaments, 
(3000 MPa). 

http://en.wikipebia.org/wiki/Spider_silk 


of high-grade alloy steel 
such as Twaron or Kevlar 


sbill February 26, 2015 af 11:44 pm 

in detail a dragline silk s tensile strength is comparable to that 
(450 - 1970 MPa),[1 1 ][1 2] and about half as strong as aramid 
Twaron or Kevlar (3000 MPa).[13] 



of high-grade alloy steel 
filaments, such as 



5 . Ann M. Bednarek February 26, 2015 at 12:54 pm 

Are you sure it wasnVt 108 million spiders??????? Did you really count them??????? 
6. Craig Schaffer February 12, 2015 at 3:17 pm 

I hope they didn't kill them . Spiders have the right to fife too. They are on the planet as 
part of ecology and who are we to determine their value. 


7. Alison Bear February 12, 2015 at 10:55 am 

fcl * 

■ e s oyi 


8. Malik Mahmud February 11, 2015 at 4:57 pm 
unbelievable! 



9. greenbuzz January 30, 2015 at 6:05 am 
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Leave these spiders alone and undisturbed, ten spiders were removed recently for 
examination and there is an active Petition on the www-web to release “The WASTE 
WATER 10, please sign it or write to your local newspaper Editor to complain, or 
Congressman. 

1 0, HollyKing Evony January 28, 2015 at 2:24 pm 

I am surprised and annoyed in seeing a scaremongering article about spiders on a 
website which portraits itself as an eco-news media! Spiders are insects and living 
creatures like any other on this planet and this article plays on people’s aracnophobia and fear, 
without giving orb weavers the dignity that should be afforded to any other living organism - what 
about publishing articles on how disgusting and mean the human kind could be, instead? 

This article is even selling a blatant lie (and I do state this with great confidence) contained on the 
line stating “When spun at that thickness, spider silk can be as strong as alloy steel” - sorry 
inhabitat: no spider web can ever be, whatever the thickness, as strong as alloy steel and no 
reader with half a brain in their head could ever believe this! Therefore, yes I shall share this 
article on my facebook page, with the due comments revealing your lies and, of course, inhabitat's 
true colors. With regards to the storytellers who pretend write articles on inhabitat and who 
pretend to be journalists, I shall suggest that such journaiists should think twice before running 
their lines and eventually should all be sent back home. Regards 

11 . guy pascal January 26, 2015 af 12:15 am 

kill it with FIRE 


12. Sophia Keenesburg January 9, 2015 at 10:25 am 
Are the spiders still there or did they kill them ??? 

13. FieryDeadlyAnima January 6, 2015 at 12:19 pm 

I just showed this to my best friend who is terrified of spiders. Her response was, “still 
too close, nuke it” 




14. James Sullivan January 5, 2015 at 1:51 pm 

Discovered in 2009 and posted to your site in 2014? 

WOW it must really be a slow news day. 

SO,... your telling your visitors that nothing new or exciting in currently happening in the world? 

Or are you just to lazy to do the research? 

15. Mark Duwe January 1, 2015 at 3:41 pm 

I want to know who counted them all. Seems like a pretty round number. 

16. Barb Comstock December 23, 2014 at 10:10 am 
Seems to me that they serve a useful purpose. 

17. Allen Blume November 10, 2014 at 9:00 am 

This is five-year old news. I lived in the Metro DC area for nearly 30 years. Why is this just 
now getting any press piay? 



18. Debra Brown Belton November 7, 2014 at 5:05 am 
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s are brave! 

19. George Desch II November 6, 2014 at 12:04 pm 

Its an outside area not a warehouse basically just has a roof and no walls., ft is 
the Sand filter structure at the waste treatment plant.One of the last process of 
the plant. They not damaging structure or the light fixtures either. There are so many because 
there are t, 000,000, 000, OOO(ect) of Chironomidae MIDGE ait over the place because the 
environment under that particular structure is a conducive habitat for them and they are feasting 
on them . The problem is that we can not spray any pesticides for either the spiders or the midge, 
because it can get into the treatment process and out to the river and bay. They are not hurting 
anything. Is it a pain in the but when you have to work on equipt....yes, but we make due. 

Just now - Edited - Like 

©lnhabitat.com 2015 | | | | | | | 
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150 crocodiles, alligators rescued from T oronto-area hom e - Toronto - C BC News 


150 crocodiles, alligators rescued from Toronto-area home 

2015 / 08/13 cbc.ca 


'I couldn't believe what I was seeing,' says reptile expert who helped move 
animals to sanctuary 

CBC News Posted: Aug 13, 2015 12:27 PM ET Last Updated: Aug 13, 2015 4:31 
PM ET 



• Indian River Reptile Zoo 

(Note: CBC does not 
endorse and is not 
responsible for the content 
of external links.) 

About 150 crocodiles, 
alligators and caimans are 
now safe at an animal 
sanctuary after a Toronto- 
area man overwhelmed by 


his reptile collection issued a plea for help. 


The reptiles, some more than three metres long, had been kept in a home for 
about 10 years before Bry Loyst of the Indian River Reptile 
Zoo near Peterborough, Ont., was called in to help. 


"I couldn't believe what I was seeing," Loyst said Thursday on CBC Radio's Metro 
Morning show. "I could not believe that somebody had that many crocodilians and 
raised them to adulthood. These were not baby little crocodiles," he said. "They 
were adults." 


Although they are often bred and sold as pets, owning such large reptiles 
contravenes a city bylaw. 

Loyst would not disclose the location of the house where the reptiles were rescued, 
saying only that it was a residential area of the city and that the animals were kept 
in aquariums. 

"I think it started out as a business and he fell in love with the crocodiles and kept 
them as pets," Loyst said. 


http://www.cbc.ca/hews/canada/tor onto/1 50- crocodiles- alligators- rescued-from-tor onto- area- hom e- 1 .31 89718 
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He often fields calls from owners of full-sized crocodilians who buy the animals 
when they are small and cute, then become overwhelmed as the pets reach 
adulthood. Whafs unusual in this case is that the animals inside this house were 
kept for a long time as adults. None were smaller than a metre in length, with the 
longest measuring more than three metres. 

Located about 150 kilometres east of Toronto, the Indian River Reptile Zoo also 
operates as an animal sanctuary. Loyst, who is the curator and a co-founder, said 
the rescue was "timely" because the zoo was in the process of adding a new 
million-dolfar building to house large reptiles. The zoo is home to more than 400 
snakes, turtles and lizards. 

Loyst commended the Toronto man for "doing the right thing" by issuing a call 
for help. He said the man made "an extremely large donation" to the zoo. 

"He did a lot of wrong things, but kudos to him. He did the right thing by giving [the 
animals] a better place," Loyst said. 

The reptiles now reside in a "huge" heated indoor enclosure, with access to the 
outdoors. 

Illegal to own crocodiles, alligators, caimans 

Toronto Animal Services said owning any crocodilians — crocodiles, alligators, 
caimans and other large, predatory, semiaquatic reptiles — is illegal in the city. 

Carl Bandow, a supervisor at Animal Services, said in the past five years, the city 
has recovered three caimans. One caiman, a very close relative of an alligator, 
was recovered in Toronto's High Park in July, 2014. The 80-centimetre reptile was 
in the park's pond for a day before it could be caught. 

The set fine for owning a crocodilian is $240, according to Bandow, and the 
maximum penalty is $5,000. 

20 volunteers help with rescue 

So how did Loyst and his colleagues go about the considerable task of moving 150 
large reptiles? 

He rented four trucks and bought dozens of Sonotubes (the large cardboard tubes 
used as concrete forms in building construction). 

Loyst and his team blocked the ends of the tubes with wood and used each one as 


http: if www . c b c. catoe w s/can ada/tor o nto/1 50- ci oc odi I es- a 1 1 i gator s- r esc ued- fr o m-tor onto- ai ea- hom e-1 .31 897 1 8 
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a container to hold an animal. "It's one of the safest ways to transport crocodilians," 
he said. "Because they can't move around. It's a dark spot." 

A staff of 20 volunteers worked to move the animals. 

"Everyone was just excited and enthusiastic to be involved, because it's such an 
unusual situation," said Loyst. "It was a lot of fun and tiring." 

Loyst said the sad truth is that many crocodilians are illegally bought and sold as 
pets. He said its a purchase that never works out well for the owner or the animal. 

"Why he wanted that many animals is beyond me," Loyst. 

©2015 CBC/Radio-Canada. All rights reserved 

r Copyright 2014 Evemote Corporation. All rights reserved. */ .en-markup-crop-options { top: 18px 
! important; left: 50% Important; margin -left: -lOOpx ! important; width: 200px iimportant; bolder 2px 
rgba(255,255,255,.38) solid Important; border-radius: 4px /important; ) .en-markup<rop-options div 
div:first-of-type { margin-left: Opx Important; } 
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In 1665, Many Said They Saw a UFO Battle and Fell Sick Afterward 


In 1665, Many Said They Saw a UFO Battle and Fell Sick 
Afterward 

June 24, 20157:56pm theepochtimes.com 

By Tara Maclsaac, Epoch Times | June 22, 2015 
Last Updated: June 24, 2015 7:56 pm 

The universe is full of mysteries that 
challenge our current knowledge. In 
" Beyond Science” Epoch Times collects 
stories about these strange phenomena 
to stimulate the imagination and open 
up previously undreamed of 
possibilities. Are they true? You decide. 

On April 8, 1665, around 2 p.m., 
fishermen anchored near Barhofft (then 
in Sweden, now in Germany) reported 
seeing ships in the sky battling each 
other. After the battle, a dark object 
hovered in the sky. 

“After a while out of the sky came a flat round form, like a plate, looking like the big hat of a 
man... Its color was that of the darkening moon, and it hovered right over the Church of St. 
Nicolai. There it remained stationary until the evening. The fishermen, worried to death, didn’t 
want to look further at the spectacle and buried their faces in their hands. On the following 
days, they fell sick with trembling all over and pain in head and limbs. Many scholarly people 
thought a lot about that," wrote Erasmus Francisci in “Der wunder-reiche Ueberzug unserer 
Nider-Weit/Oder Erd-umgebende" in 1689. Francisci had gathered news reports from 1665 
related to the event. The “scholarly people” who considered the event and the illness could 
not discern the causes. 

In the June 2015 edition of EdgeScience magazine, Chris Aubeck and Martin Shough detail 
their investigation of the event. Aubeck is the founder of the historical research group 
Magonia Exchange, an international archival project, and a prolific writer on the subject of 
UFOs as cultural history. Shough is a research associate for the National Aviation Reporting 
Center on Anomalous Phenomena (NARCAP). 

“All of the citizens who observed this are reliable.” 

— Berliner Ordinari und Postzeitungen, April 10, 1665 

Aubeck and Shough looked at various possible explanations for the phenomenon. They ruled 
out certain celestial phenomena. The angle of the sun described in accounts would preclude 
an ice halo, for example. 

Could It Have Been a Mirage? 
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Right: A 1680 engraving accompanying a description by Erasmus 
Francisci of a battle between ships in the sky said to take place in 
1665. Background: Text and an image from 
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A Fata Morgana is a kind of mirage that appears just above the horizon when the right mix of 
thermal layers is present in the air. The mirage shifts frequently and can sometimes make it 
look like there are ships in the sky just above the horizon. The 1665 event was described as 
occurring higher in the sky than a Fata Morgana would appear. A mirage also wouid not 
explain the plate- or hat-shaped object that was said to remain into the evening, as Fata 
Morgana do not remain stable for so long. 


Could It Have Been a Flock of Birds? 

The “battle" seems to have started with 
the appearance of a flock of birds. 
Aubeck and Shough summarize the 
accounts: “A large flock of birds 
appeared in the heavens. After moving 
in unison for a time they formed a 
shape ‘like a long passage in a house.’ 
This became a warship that seemed to 
approach from the north, followed by 
countless other vessels. Then another 
group of large ships came from the 
south, heading northeast. Fire and 
smoke ensued as the two main ships 
sent cannonballs whizzing at each 
other, terrifying the fishermen down 
below. The ship from the north then 
retreated, came back, and headed 
south. Two other fleets appeared from 
the west and the east, with smaller 
ships. When the smoke cleared, the 
fishermen could make out the broken 
masts of the southern fleet, and a man 
dressed in brown clothes, a hat 
beneath one arm and his left hand by 
his side, watching the crew working and 
running.” 

“The fishermen could make out the broken masts of the southern fleet, and a man dressed in 
brown clothes, a hat beneath one arm and his left hand by his side.” 

An unusually large flock of starlings may have resembled such a scene, Aubeck and Shough 
said. Flocks sometimes merge together in startlingly well-defined masses that move in 
patterns before settling down. Perhaps in the spring of 1665 more starlings than usual were 
pushed by uncommon weather to move west of the Baltic to their summer breeding grounds? 

A flock would still not account for the dark object that stayed in the sky until night-fall. Is it 



A Fata Morgana along the Santa Cruz, Calif., shoreline as seen from 
Moss Landing on May 7 ? 2007 . (Brocken InagioryAMkimedia 
Commons) 



A Fata Morgana oft the east coast of Australia that makes it appear as 
though a ship is floating above the horizon } on Aug. 26 } 2012. 
(TimpaananenAMkimedia Commons) 
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possible two unusual phenomena 
occurred at once, one producing the 
scene of the battle and another 
producing the mysterious, hovering 
object in the sky? 


Aubeck and Shough say it is “a 
remarkable case and — true or not — 
ought to be considered among the first 
alleged ‘flying saucer’ sightings in 
history.” 


Copyright ©2000-2015 


A murmuration of starlings. (Walter Baxter/Wikimedia Commons) 
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HOME C APE PO LLCT.n:S LEJKOTOW 





The hospital can understand that you ray have mpy que st ions about 
the effects of a prefrontal leukotopj - on your hugbiR^ *1^, son or 
d,,wjht*r, and that you my bo vondorinj; ^hot you can do to bfllp* 

. rforo such an o pc rot Up is ocr forced, the doctors have tried or Cry 
tyfO of treatment possible* !c spite or treatment your relative failed 
to Lnprovo c.-iougr. for you to toko hi# hooo* Aftor a greet deal of 
study uni nith your w.ictt, the prefrontal Icukotor-y fru- perform d and 
ire ii«r baliovo your nsktlvg is ready to *0 ho^O- 


Per the p»ot n«esf> the doctors! nurses, attendants and othar hospital 
'icrjir.^l jaw worked very closely T-ith your relative, propirh); hie to 
live with you. He i; .toll physically. ,-lo iluj learned how to get n 1 on/ 
with t t rojp of people. He has learned again toilet habits, tublo 
aotir*rs, ho* to dross hiajilf. v* Ijivo ito;.*, hlr busy. Sor wo fool ho 
is able to go hoso with you and begin Iteming how to livg ir. hi* own 
horu. % Jo not oxpciOt you to hs?g cny trouble witr. n‘n r but you ray 
find th.it he does not tft as ht did before ho got sic e or before the 
of»T*tloc a Ik fore the operation he »y hove wanted to be alone ell the 
tir*j, my h-.vv been rad, or depressed; now he aoy wruit to be with people 
and my be quit* happy even willy. Before ho teay have rorritid con- 
stvntly, now ho rr.y not st.*n to elrt about anyth in g that happens, 
h fon> ho my have tried to fight other pcojjlc, but now although ho my 
toccrA angry he dots r.ot soon to Good to fight, 7n s«» casts ho my 
aet like a ysw( child, be cross, irritable., fussy, but with your help 
the** actions any disappear aftor a tint. 


esiuiot say that he ii occplttoly well. Only tioo cun tell you that. 
So, wg art aakir.„ that you help hin* If you art -willing to holp there 
arc two vtry iD?ortant thirds to rcscsHri 

1 ■ Y OU will r.vCd a great deal of ^ti or.co in working with hin. 


2. Ho will rood to be . kep t constant ly busy. 


ExptrUnOOa Of Oth- r font l its =ny give you an idea of how you ears help, 
v have prepared a list of notions which you e&y or ay not aoe in your 
relative. Th^rt is Iso a list of ways or arthgds you can use to apeud 
his retdwiy. Flcaio do not look for r.ll thv notions listed, jt is 
quito possible, that ho roy not react this way at all. Howtmr, if ho 
doc# do «or-- of thg things cm the list, perhaps our gui-jcestions will 
help you to help hist In his return to good health* 

HE >AY DO r tiiS S rdlH&g ; T1/.T Y OU VJ 00 ABOUT 17 1 






1. sor-o faailies have said. * J ap. 
taking hin horn for a -ood 
long rest. 1 * 


Ho do*o not r^.d r. rtst* If ho is 
allowed to jt*y in bed or to sit 
Rroaoi the house doing nothing he will 
got worse and probnbly have to return 
to the hospital. Ko needs to b# kept 
buoy, and to be slowly give n 
responsibility* 
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VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 

WASHINGTON 25. D. C* 
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SjBJ: :rstr--c; J .rf;s er. c*re follftviri^ ltwkota^ierr 

r 

1» Thera arc «n«lojti copies of the lnttruotlonj or. hoaa care 
falltnrlnj laufcotoni*:!,, -#hich are being furnishi-d relatives of 
v.tio imvt yndtr(«i« thl« operation at the VA Hospital, 
Iu3«(il00!t< AlubirA, who- such pat tent* art granted trial visit 
or are discharged* A, 

J 2* This cf:‘icfl is of the opinion that thtse instructions, which 
ware rreparad by the Social Servieo Doiturtnopt at Tuscaloosa ,i arc 
ftKfcyIler.t tncl sr.ou.id to of benefit in. furthering thu interests cf 
your 7TJ7. potiont* mho receive this type of treutsut. 


receive this type of tr^iitecjit# 

- ¥/■'<'/ i • 

yjwm j. tc/pkiks/ 1 k.6. 

Chief, Psychiatry and iio urology Division 
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£. SOuA neighbors ~.y he curieus 
‘iVeiit ^hisi ha* happened to hi: 
nay tease or question his* 


i. Hi, ray with to sit for hour* 
list^r.lhf to the radio, look- 
out the window or doing 
nothin-: ♦ 


Likt t chili ho any rot toe the 
jobs that need tc be done . 


S . Htf cny step workir.^ '“vfcK the 
■tob i; finished. 


6, He ”■■>■ she* little int-re jt in 
pleasure 3 or he 

enjoyed before he t ot sick. 


f , Ho Si)' t:..v -.r.'thi r_ that "r^s 
into his hood," thus emhtr- 
r.s*!^ you* 


$, He pay e'osplain about you :.nd 
my jet ar.d fftr.t to 

quarrel with you. 

9 . ho my be stubborn* 
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If you will tell b feu «losv friends 
about your relative they nill preba* 
bly ho*;.- you with hi-* Tour friend* 
can bo naked not to tease or question 
your relative and will probably help 
the rest c:' the neighborhood to 
unde rstr.nd. 

3ivc hit icnvthjag to do* You say 
have tc pull his out of th. chair* 

H* fill probably jf-shir., but if you 
are rim and kind ho rill do ns you 
lUffM*. 

Jive his or.e ’Ob to da at n ti^o, *ueh 
as: wiping the di-ahes , dusting tho 
table, etc* 

ifitr he has rested a few minutes . 
insist that he £o back to work* He 
s:-y *:-y he is too tired, but you will 
rr,m- ■ “he then ho is cr not* "oa nay 
find chr,L a charge in jobs -ill hold 
his intercat. 

This does not mean that he no longer 
Smew* hew to do the SO thirds* YOU con 
help by putfeia. iunr his or into his 
hands, game* or hands or k. You ray 
have to try several different types. 

To not argue with hia or r.ag. 

Then you arc alone tfith him remind, 
him to be r.or; cureful. There rsy bo 
tine* when you have to correct his in 
public* .‘ it do fibt rAj hin about his 

mistakes. His filings nro r.Ot 

easily hurt* but he will not like to 
be told repeatedly about mistakes, 

Whatever yCu do* do not lose your 
temper. His "mid spell" will not 
last long, as he onn easily b-cone 
interested In something else. 

Try to t ct him interested in soae- 
thir.i .Ise. Like a child he is 
interested in ^ki ar.d contests, 
dokirti with his will be very ho Ipful* 
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19 . He :aay eat too nuch, asking 
for or taking two and three 
helpings of food. 


20* He siy sit at the table for 
long "periods without eating* 
i-fl pjiy, like a ciiil'i, chow hit 
food but not swallow it* 

21* I!t have forgotten hi* table 
sinners find snatch food or eat 
with hi* f infers* 

ZZ, :•« s*y spend too r.ucfe r«wy. 


23* soy drink to excess* 


There is usually very little 
chango in his interest in sex* 


25. very smll number of 
pot Loots have had attacks 
s ir.il?, r to epileptic seizures* 


25, YOU ri-y find bin r.isturtnting, 
(PltyiPt with hi:,self*J 

2T, HO ci.y not tell the truth. 


2B. Ho nay curse jihJ use vulfur 
words* 


HT-L.T YOU &;.?! DO ABOUT IT: 

If he is gaining, too much weight, 
serve him yourself and put snail 
amounts of foods that or* fattening, 
such os potatoes, desserts, etc., on 
his plate, 

HCttind hin to finish his -*al. Try 
to give hi- food that he likes. 


Point Out his nis takes, but do not 
nag hid. Praise him when he does 
well. 

Do net w ivc hin full control of his 
nenoy until ho id able to spend it 
wisely* 

It will taka s. sr.'.llcr amount of 
alcohol to rake him drunk new than 
it did before. i)o not lot hin drink 
nt all. 

If ho is overly deriding, the wife 
Can try controlling hin by rcijoa 
but my have to resort to a flat 
denial to defend herself* if a 
worsen, caro must be taken at first 
so that tk-rc is r.o chance she 
become pregnant. 

If such 6Jt attack occurs see your 
doctor. Ho oih give your relative 
acidic ino which will control or pre- 
vent those seizure*. Do not lot 
hitt have alcohol* 

Do not scold hir., but give hin 
something to do* 

Show hir. that you know ho ia 
"is taken and tell hin the truth. 

If you will not notice his "bad” 
words, hi will probob ly stop using 
thea, if you try to force hin to 
Stop he :-ny continue, as that raktf 
you [cy attention to hi-* 


4 



1C* L :< still hoar or act 
irr.gintty voices or people* 
<sr rsy ?sjwt over ^r,d over 
foolish actions. 


I** Like t yoking child hu ray 
s< y, *Z ’..-or.*t H to everything, 

"8V 


12 . He ray r.st w,t to up in 
the r.crr,ir.£ f and ray even wn.it 
-.0 stay i.i .11 dev. 

U. HC' ray net ^o to the toiKt in 
tine ir.4 ray ”wt or soil his 

14 i C-Cfte he gtti to the toilet he 
coy wish to sit for hours. 


IS* He ray loch hiraself in the 

bath rota 

16* Ke sty wish tc bathe or pity ir. 
the tub for hour* wad it the 
•on. tirv ray r.at t et hirsclf 
clear*. 

1?* }=e rs,y not wis.; to ir-ss. He 
cay sut or only 4. port of his 
clothes, ho rr.y act he r.odest 
about himself* H« ray r.ot earo 
about his hn'kj. 


16. He ray be v,I 1 1 Lag to wwOr Sty 
"old rag 1 ' or insist on buying 
acre clothes than ho needs or 
can afford. 


These voices and notions rado hin 
noit ar.c8K’ortfiblO boforc his 
operation. Mow ho my talk about 
than but they will not bother hie 
as before. It. time ho my forget 
theft entire ly« You can help him by 
giving hb sors thing nw? to do. 

If you will Joke with hin, offer hin 
soo.uthin^ new* talk about something 
at«, hc^ ill probably forgot his "I 
won't." In soase cases you =ay have 
to ''rake" hin do what ho is told* 

For example , he nuat not toe allowed 
to stay ir. bed. 

SO firs. Insist that he does get up. 
You =*y have to pull the covers off. 


Sc patient. Tako bin to the toilet 
a* you would ft child. You night 
rake hin wfcih his soiled clothes. 

Tihon you think he has been on the 
toilet long enough Insist thm ho 
t ct ui. veu s.ny have to pull hin up. 
You nay try flushing the toilet. 

Do not leave the key in the door. 


After r. long enough period in the 
tub, insist that ho got Out, You 
ray let the water out of tlu tub. 

Get him interested in hi* clothes* 

Encourage htn to dross himself* Help 
hin when necessary. Praise him when 
he looks veil. Insist that ho put 
or. all of his clothes ond Is neftt* 

You Hay havi* to nftfcc a game or 
contest of dr liain^.. 

If you are interested in and proud 
of his ftppeurrjlQCji he will gradually 
improve as he will mutt your praise. 
If he wants t* buy too ran) 1 clothes* 
bo firm and refuse to give hin money. 



HEJt^YDO 

29* Me &'.y «wit to drive & car. 

}t. t h‘c rsiy be abrupt lit iscoch or 
manor, saying and doing things 
that hurt your feeling’ 

31. i;v 7-fkV be l:\ty , 


32 . He ray newer seen to t et 
tired. 

33 . K* cay have lost all timidity 
and shyness. 

34 . He say not use good Judga-cnt, 
or plan wisely. 

35 * Fi« my not sCert to foel bad or 
become unhappy whan there is 
trouble or sadness in the Kent. 


36. Ho ray not set*. to have any 
ambition or try to get ahead. 

3?. tier, will he bo well? 



HAT YOU CAE SO - 3QUT IT 

Ho should not bo alio, nod to drive. 

Bo patient. Arguments *-ili not help. 
This trait may stay with him. 


Be patient* Xe*p him as busy as 
possible. This may not improve. 

&0 patient. Try to keep him from 
over working* This r*y not improve* 

&c patient* Try to understand as 
this nay not improve* 

Eo patient. Try to help hi-m with his 
plans * 

you will not vmnt him to bo sad, but 
you my find it hard to understand 
why he docs not show as much grief or 
concern as he did before* &d pticilt, 
as this nay not change. 

Bo patient, as this nay not change. 


re eannot answer this question, Soso 
people will be able to live outside 
the hospital, but will need constant 
supervision. Others will bo ablo to 
help around the house within a few 
wtvSes and take outside employment 
within three months to two years. 

A return to employment will indicate 
relatively coi-ploto recover;/. Wo 
Cannot emphasise too greatly that you 
must be patient and that he must bo 
kept busy. 


FILE 
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6 creepy British mysteries you 
have probably never heard of 

http://metro.co.uk/2015/07/25/6-creepy-british-mysteries-you-have- 

probablv-never-heard-of-5312322/ 

Carri-Ann Taylor for Saturday 25 Jul 
Metro.co.uk 2015 5:08 pm 



How many of these mysteries have you heard of? (Picture: Getty) 

We all know the story of Jack The Ripper. 


The shadowy figure stalking the back streets of Victorian East London, brutally 
murdering prostitutes by slashing their throats. 


Despite his killing spree in the late summer of 1888 he was never found. 

Well here are some of the more quirky British mysteries that have never been 
solved. 



l The Highgate Vampire 



The Highgate Vampire is thought to stalk the North London cemetery ever since the 60s. (Picture: 
brilliantlybritish , com) 

A vampire is thought to have stalked the north London cemetery ever since the 
1960s. 

The stories started after a group of teenagers, who were interested in the occult, 
began roaming the overgrown and dilapidated cemetery. 

On December 21, 1969 one of the group, a man called David Farrant, spent the 
night there. 

Two months later he wrote a letter to the local paper, the Hampstead and 
Highgate Express, saying he had seen a supernatural shadowy grey figure. 

Other people soon began writing to the paper, claiming to have seen all manner 
of weirdness at the burial ground, including a tall man in a hat, a ghostly cyclist, 
and a figure wading in to a pond. 


Another man called Sean Manchester said he believed 'a King Vampire of the 
Undead', a medieval nobleman who had practised black magic in medieval 



Wallachia (Romania), had been brought to England in a coffin in the early 
eighteenth century. 


In a rather suspicious coincidence to Bram Stoker's Dracula they said his followers 
had bought a house for him in the West End. 

The 'vampire king' was allegedly buried on the site that later became Highgate 
Cemetery, and Manchester claimed that modern Satanists had roused him. 

2 . The Hairy Hands of Devon 



A number of freak road accidents are stilS left unexplained today on a road that crosses Dartmoor. 
(Picture : brilliantlybritish. com ) 

In the 1920s there was surge of fatal and serious crashes on a stretch of road that 
travels through a desolate patch of Dartmoor in Devon. 

A number of the crashes were fatal but remained unexplained. 

According to legend a handful of survivors reported a pair of rough, hairy hands 
grabbing the steering wheel and smashing their car in to a ditch. 

There was an investigation in to the road surface and it was suggested that the 
crashes were actually being caused by a defect in the camber of the road surface. 



However in local versions of the yarn the hands to an unnamed man who died in 
an accident on the road. 

3. Beast of Bodmin 



The infamous Beast of Bodmin is thought to stalk the infamous moors in Cornwall. (Picture: 
brilliantlybritish .com) 

Also known as the Beast of Bodmin Moor. 

There have been repeated sightings of a phantom wildcat and reports of it slaying 
livestock and cattle. 

It is reportedly the size of a panther however experts say the climate and food 
supply on Dartmoor are not big enough to maintain any animal that size. 

One hypothesis is that wildcats are living on Dartmoor after escaping or being 
dumped by zoos and private collectors. 

But in 1995 the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food carried out an 
investigation of these claims and found there was no verifiable evidence to 
support them. 


Less than a week after the government's report was published though, a boy was 
walking by the River Fowey when he discovered a large cat skull. 


Measuring about 4 inches (10 cm) long by 7 inches (18 cm) wide, the skull was 
missing its lower jaw but had two sharp, prominent canines that suggested that it 
might have been a leopard. 

4 . The Solway Spaceman 



The mysterious photograph of the Solway Spaceman in Cumbria - one man unwittingly caught the 
image of a spaceman dressed in full NASA gear. (Picture: brilliantlybritish.com) 

A fireman unwittingly snapped an eery figure dressed in full NASA space gear. 

In a white suit, dark visor and helmet, Tim Templeton reckoned he had captured 
an image of an astronaut standing behind his five-year-old daughter Elizabeth. 

However he maintained he had not seen the figure when taking the picture and it 
had only shown up when the picture was developed. 

The photo was taken at Burgh Marsh near Burgh by Sands, overlooking the Solway 
Firth in Cumbria. 

Things got even weirder when the family said they had been visited by two 
government agents who identified themselves as number nine and number 11 
and asked to be shown the scene. 


Modern sceptics say the picture is Mr Templeton's wife, Annie. 

They say the camera flash overexposed her making her appear as a white figure. 





The Mind-boggling case of the fifty dogs who have jump e d off a bridge in Scotland over the last fifty 
years. (Picture: brilliantlybritish.com) 

In the past 50 years, 50 dogs have randomly leapt to their death from this bridge 
in Scotland. 


All of the 'suicides' happened at the same spot, between the final two parapets on 
the right-hand side of the bridge, and almost all have been on clear, sunny days. 

All the dogs were long-nosed breeds such as labradors, collies and retrievers. 

The animals fell 50 feet onto the waterfalls below. 


A couple of animals have survived. 

However terrifyingly when they were rescued and taken back to the bridge by 
their owners they jumped again. 

Rumours have long circulated that the bridge and nearby Overtoun House are 
haunted. 




In 1994, local man Kevin Moy threw his baby son to his death from the bridge, 
claiming he thought the child was the anti-Christ. 


Shortly after he tried to end his own life with an unsuccessful suicide attempt from 
the same bridge. 

Darren Graham form the Scottish Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
calls it a 'heartbreaking mystery'. 

6. Bella ofWych Elm 



The mysterious discovery of a young woman who was discovered buried deep inside a tree trunk. 
(Picture: b t i 11 iant lybr itish .com) 


On April 18, 1943 four boys were poaching in Hagfey Woods at Stourbridge in the 
West Midlands. 

They decided to climb an elm tree but as they did were horrified to find a 
woman's skull buried in the hollow of the trunk. 


The lads went to the police and further investigation found an entire skeleton. 


Residents then came forward to say they had heard a woman screaming in the 
woods 18 months earlier. 

But the woman was never identified. 

Soon after the discovery graffiti started springing up round the town saying: 'Why 
put Bella in Wych Elm?' 

The message last appeared in 1999. 

It is speculated that the death has something to do with biack magic but nobody 
has ever got to the bottom of it. 
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These 6 Haunted Hotels In West Virginia Will Make Your Stay A Nightmare 


These 6 Haunted Hotels In West Virginia Will Make Your 
Stay A Nightmare 

June 28 : 2015 onlyinyourstate.com 


There are a lot of reportedly haunted places in West Virginia, and some of them are hotels. 
How many of these supposedly haunted hotels have you been to? 




The wei/s Inn m Sistersville 


The hotel is said to be haunted by the ghost 
of Ephraim Wells, who founded it in 1896, 
according to the website "Theresa's Haunted 
History of the Tri-State." The ghost reportedly 
likes to move things around when people 
aren’t around. Doors close inexplicably and 
strange noises are heard. The elevator 
sometimes goes to the third floor for no 
apparent reason. Some have also said they 
hear the sound of writing coming from Wells' 
old office. 

According to Theresa's Haunted History of 
the Tri-State, a beautiful ghost girl wearing a 
nightgown dances to the music only she can 
hear. Other ghosts include a little boy riding a 
tricycle, the ghost of a former maid and a 
captain looking for his boat. 

The Blennerhassett is said to be haunted by 
a man in an old fashioned grey three-piece 
suit, according to the hotel's website. The 
staff members who have seen him say he 
has slicked back hair and a beard and 
sometimes a top hat and cane. The ghost is 
said to be that of William Chancelleor, who 
built the hotel. Ghostly children are also said 
to sometimes play tag. There is also 
sometimes a ghost party going on in a hotel 
ballroom. A staff member said they heard music coming from the room but when they opened 
the door, there was no one there. 

Opened in 1925, this Morgantown hotel is described as one of West Virginia's most haunted 
hotels. It is said that a girl who drowned in the bathtub in room 314 haunts the place. 

This former hotel in downtown Huntington opening in 1906. Two children are said to haunt 
the hotel's restaurant area, according to Internet reports. People have also heard unexplained 
jangling keys, whispering and even screams in the hotel. 

At least three ghosts reportedly haunted the General Lewis: the "Lady in White" who haunts 
room 208, a slave named Reuben and an unnamed little girl, according to a report in the 
Charleston Gazette. 

OnlylnYourState.com Only In Your State Copyright © 2015.AII Rights Reserved 


2. The Lowe Hotel m Point Pleasant 
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5. The Frederick in Huntington. 


6. The General Lewis Inn in Lewisburg 

P Copyright 2014 Evernote Corporation. Ail rights reserved. 7 .en-markup-crop-options { top: 18px important ; left: 50 % 
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4. The Hotel Morgan in 
Morgantown 


http: II www . on I y i n y ou r state, com /w e st- v i r gi ni a/hau nted- h otel s- w v / 
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6 : 000-year-old ’Halls of the Dead’ unearthed in England - NBC News 


nbcnews.com 


Jul 31 2013, 11:56 am ET 

6, 000 -year-o Id 'Halls of the Dead' unearthed in England 

by Tia Ghose 


Excavations at Dorstone Hill in the UK 
revealed a nearly 6,000-year-old set of 
burial mounds that were created from the 
ashes of an ancient longhall. Adam Stanford 
AERIAL-CAM 

Archaeologists have unearthed two nearly 
6,000-year-old burial mounds and the 
remains of two massive buildings in 
England. 

The two wooden long-buildings, or halls, 
were burnt to the ground; the ashes were 
then shoveled in to make burial mounds. 

"The buildings seemed to have been 
deliberately burned down," said Julian 
Thomas, the archaeologist leading the excavation and a professor at the University of Manchester. 

Researchers believe these halls ofthe living may have been transformed into "halls of the dead" after a 
leader or important social figure died. [The 10 Weirdest Ways We Deal with the Dead] 

Ancient site 

The find was uncovered in an open field near Dorstone Hill, Herefordshire in the UK. For decades, 
amateur archaeologists have noticed pieces of flint blades in the area and wondered whether the land 
there contained relics of a long-forgotten time. 

When Thomas and his team began excavating, they found two large burial mounds, or barrows, that 
could have held anywhere from seven to 30 people each. 

The smaller barrow contained a 23-foot-long (7 meters) mortuary chamber with sockets for two huge 
tree trunks. Digging deeper, the researchers uncovered postholes, ash from the timbers, and charred 
clay from the walls of an ancient structure. 

The burial mounds were made from the charred remains of two massive halls. Here, a reconstruction of 
what one ofthe halls would have looked like 

These burnt remains came from what were once two long-haiis, the biggest of which was up to 230 feet 
(70 m) long, with aisles delineated by wooden posts and several internal spaces. 

Though it's not clear exactly who built the halls and barrows, the building construction is similar to that 
found in England between 4000 B.C. and 3600 B.C, predating the construction of Stonehenge by up to 
1 ,000 years. 

Time of transition 

The period was one of social upheaval, when the original hunter-gatherer culture in the area gave way to 
an agricultural lifestyle with much more rigid social hierarchies. 



Halls 
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"These are communities for 
whom the inheritance and 
maintenance of wealth 
becomes important," Thomas 
said. 

Evidence from the current and 
other sites suggests the 
community deliberately burned 
the structures down 

"Although the roof and doors 
of wattle and daub will burn 
quite quickly, the main timbers 
will take a long time to be 
burned, and that requires you 

Memorial structure 

Neolithic people may have originally built the large halls as communal gathering spaces. 

But once some critical event happened about 50 to 100 years later — perhaps the death of a leader or 
important social figure — the community probably burnt the halts to the ground to commemorate the 
event, using the ashes to make large burial structures, Thomas said. 

The discovery strengthens the idea that prehistoric people saw a strong connection between the houses 
of the living and those of the dead. Under this view, ancient tombs were seen as representations of 
dwelling places for the living. 

"Archaeologists have talked for a long time about the idea that you've got a relationship between houses 
of the living and houses of dead," Thomas said. "Here, you’ve got it manifested in the sense that the 
debris of a house was incorporated into a tomb." 

The site drew people for generations. Long after the long halls were burned, people added a series of 
stone burial chambers to the grounds, Thomas said. The site aSso contains a flint ax and flint knife that 
were placed there up to 1 ,000 years after the hall was first erected . 

• ©2015NBCnews.com 
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Hails 

to feed the fire," possibly over several days, Thomas told LiveScience. 
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6th body positively identified at Dozier School for Boys 

tampa - baynews9.com 

The marked graves of 31 students said to 
have died at the Dozier School for Boys in 
Marianna in the 1950s and 1960s (FILE 
PHOTO) 

By Erin Maloney, Reporter 
Last Updated: Tuesday, August 04, 2015, 
3:45 PM 

Researchers have positively identified the 
remains of a 15-year-old boy who died at the 
Dozier School for Boys in Marianna, Florida. 

The remains of Robert Stephens were 
identified with the help of a DNA sample from 
his nephew, who shares the same name. 

Stephens met with researchers in 2013 to 
give a sample because he thought he may be related to one of the boys who entered the shuttered 
reform school in the 1930s. 

According to his death certificate, Robert Stephens was stabbed to death by a fellow student. 

Since learning about the positive identification, Stephens has learned he was named after his uncle. 

"I'm learning more about myfamiiy by the hour," said Stephens, who is married with three children. 
"Finding out who you are, where you come from, and the history of your family. That's what most people 
want to know.” 

It's one of the many stories to surface from Dozier, where teachers were accused of brutal beatings, 
sexual assaults, and even murders. 

Researchers say there are plenty more bodies to identify, but they are zeroing in on three specifically. 
George Grissam, James or Joseph Hammond, and Robert Nelson are the three names they want the 
public to know. 

Anthropologists want possible famity members to give DNA samples so researchers can positively 
identify the remains. 

USF is orchestrating a reburial effort to provide memorial services for the students whose bodies will 
never be identified. School researchers are set to issue a final report in January. 

The identification of Robert Stephens' remains marks the sixth positive identification made at the school. 

Bright House Networks | ©2015 Bay News 9. All rights reserved. 
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The marked graves of 31 students said to have died at the Dozier School for 
Boys in Marianna in the 1950s and 1960s. ( FILE PHOTO) 
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A Ghost Hunter's Guide to Haunted Places in Grays 

Harbor graysharbortalk.com 


Haunted Harbor: A Ghost Hunter’s Guide to Haunted Places in Grays Harbor County 
1 0/1 0/201 4 


By Rachel Thomson 


Grays Harbor County is known for its overcast skies and frequent rainstorms. Cities and 
towns are filled with weathered homes and buildings nearly a century old that could easily 
serve as the backdrop of a spooky paranormal-themed movie. It's no wonder several sites in 
this coastal community could be home to ghosts. As Halloween draws near (or any time of 
year) visitors can take a tour of the Harbor’s many haunted places. 



Gohl was a sailor and laborer who came to Grays 

A patron leaves Billy’s Bar & Grill in Aberdeen. It's said Harbor around 1903. Gohl became a 
the ghosts of notorious serial killer Billy Gohl and the representative for the Sailor’s Union of the Pacific 

spirits of bis victims haunt one of this town’s famous an d had a wharf near the present-day restaurant 
establishments. Photo courtesy of Rachel Thomson. .... .. _ ., , ' , 

that bares his name. Sailors from every port of call 

would stop at his office to collect mail, deposit valuables or connect with friends. After a while, 
Gohl began stealing from the sailors. After swiping the valuables belonging to his fellow 
sailors, he would then shoot, poison, strangle or bludgeon his victims and dump the bodies 
down a trap door that led to the Wishkah River. It’s not known for sure how many deaths Gohl 
was responsible for, but some estimates have been as low as 40 to well over 100. 


Billy’s Bar & Grill 

Kurt Cobain may have been Aberdeen’s most 
famous resident, but many historians may say 
Billy Gohl was the most sinister. Gohl was an 
infamous serial killer who lived in Aberdeen in the 
early 1 900s. The legend of his ghost has been 
documented in many books and a quick Google 
search turns up dozens of websites detailing his 
horrific murder spree. 


Guests and employees have reported seeing shot glasses flying across the bar, feeling cold 
spots around the restaurant, and hearing voices when there’s no one around. There have 
also been accounts of numerous apparitions. Some witnesses claim they’ve seen ragged 
sailors in period clothing that could have been Gohl’s victims, while others say they've seen 
the ghost that could be Gohl himself. 


Billy's Bar & Grill 
322 E. Heron St. 
Aberdeen, WA 98520 
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A fire burned the lodge down in 1924. A bigger resort, 
which still stands today, was built two years iater. 


Lake Quinault Lodge 

When rain drizzles at the Lake Quinault Lodge - 
which is surrounded by an old growth forest and 
featured a log-cabin like appearance with a Native 
American totem pole outside - the building seems 
suspended in time. A two-room suite that fills the 
entire top floor of the resort’s boat house offers 
sweeping panoramic views of towering spruce 
trees, Lake Quinault and sometimes a ghost. 


Guests and employees of the lodge have reported 
having encounters with Beverly, the ghost who allegedly haunts the lodge. According to an 
account in the book Weird Washington: Your Travel Guide to Washington's Local Legends 
and Best Kept Secrets, Beverly was an employee at the lodge, which was built in the late 
1800s. A fire burned the lodge down in 1924. A bigger resort, which still stands today, was 
built two years later. 


According to the book, Beverly was scheduled to work the day of the fire. She was apparently 
feeling sick that day, but decided to work anyway. She fell asleep at her post and later 
perished in the fire. Beverly allegedly had been rooming at the suite above the boat house. 
The suite, which is now named after her, has been the site of many paranormal encounters. 

According to Roger Blain , director of Activities and Interpretation at the lodge, guests have 
reported witnessing the apparition of a woman in the room. Some have reported their keys or 
cell phone being moved. Others have reported hearing a woman singing. Once a guest 
reported seeing a mysterious orb of light floating in the air. 

Beverly sightings are not confined to the suite above the boat house. Employees have seen 
lights flicker on and off for no reason, doors that shut on their own, and some have even 
reported getting a “strange feeling” in the attic. The book also recounts tales of kitchen staff 
seeing glasses fall off shelves in the dining room or being shattered on tables when no one is 
around. 


Lake Quinault Lodge 
345 S. Shore Rd. 
Quinault, WA 98575 
360-288-2900 


The Lady Washington 

The state’s tall ship has been featured in the book A Haunted Tour of the Pacific 
North west by Jefferson Davis. The ship, which can be viewed during Aberdeen’s annual 
Splash Festival, is a replica of the original tall ship of Captain Robert Gray, Grays Harbor’s 
namesake. In 1788, the ship was the first United States ship to visit the Pacific Northwest. 
The book’s author spoke with a crew member. The crew member did not believe the ship 
itself is haunted, but claims in the book when the ship visits old ports, “historic ghosts that 
remain on the docks seem to gravitate toward the tall ship.” 


2/B 
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The Poison Museum 

This riverfront colonial-style mansion was originally built in 1924 
as a home for the Poison Logging Company and the Poison 
family. The museum’s exhibits include historical displays on the 
region’s sawmills and deep-woods logging camps. There's also a 
vintage working kitchen, dressing rooms and mannequins dressed 
in period clothing. 

Several websites such as “The Shadowlands” - a website 
chronicling the most haunted places in America - have the Poison 
Museum listed as being a home to numerous ghosts, including a 
lady dressed in white and the spirit of young child in the nursery 
However, the curator of the museum has long insisted there are 
no ghosts. 

The Poison Museum 
1611 Riverside Ave. 

Hoquiam, WA 98550 
360-533-5862 

Cooney Mansion 

The historic Cooney Mansion is another hot spot for paranormal activity. The former Bed & 
Breakfast, built in 1908, overlooks the Highland Golf Course and Mill Creek Park. 

The number of ghosts that allegedly haunt the mansion varies, according to the 

book. Haunted Inns of America: Go and Know A National Directory of Haunted Hotels and 

Bed and Breakfast Inn. 

A 2009 article in The Daily World newspaper reported that many psychics have visited the 
mansion over the years, including a group of psychics who visited the mansion in 1996. 
Among the group was a Lutheran minister’s wife who claimed there were seven ghosts in the 
mansion. 

A former owner of the mansion once brought in a team of paranormal investigators from 
the Advanced Ghost Hunters of Seatte- Tacoma (A.G.H.O.S.T.). The investigators reported 
doors shutting on their own, members of the team hearing sounds of an entity walking behind 
them, and readings on their electromagnetic fields (EMFs) device detected naturally occurring 
electric fields around electronic devices, indicating paranormal activity was present. 

Cooney Mansion 
1505 5th Street 
Cosmopolis, WA 98537 

The Museum of The North Beach 

In 2010, a team of investigators from the Monroe, WA-based Paranormal Investigators of 
Historic America visited the Museum of the North Beach to find out if it was haunted. Prior to 
the investigation, there had been few reports of paranormal activity, apart from a few visitors 



According to "A Haunted Tour 
Guide to the Pacific Northwest “ by 
Jefferson Davis, spirits are 
attracted to the tall ship when it 
sails into old ports. 
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reporting experiencing a strange feeling around 
certain parts of the building. The team of 
investigators, who investigate historical sites to 
encourage tourism and promote local history, said 
their investigation turned up evidence that could 
indicate paranormal activity. During their 
investigation, they recorded activity on their EMF 
readers. They also heard some faint voices picked 
up from a parabolic listening device they brought 
to the investigation. Additionally, a pinata that 

In 20 / 0 , the Paranormal Investigators ol Historic hun 9 a r00m that was a former foot locker 

America conducted an overnight investigation of the appeared to rotate in response to questions from 
Museum of The North Beach in Mocfips deeming the one of the investigators. 
building haunted. Photo courtesy of The Museum of 

The identity of the alleged ghosts is not certain, 
though the town’s history could offer some clues. Historical records have chronicled fatalities 
of a blind woman dying in a house fire, a mill employee hit by a passing train, a falling tree 
crushing a fireman and engineer, and numerous casualties associated with shipwrecks. 


The paranormal investigators presented the Museum of the North Beach with a certificate 
deeming the museum “certifiabfy haunted.” Parts of the investigation can be seen on a video 
on PIHA’s website. 


The Museum of the North Beach 
4658 Highway 109 
Moclips, WA 98562 
360-276-4441 


8 Responses to Haunted Harbor: A Ghost Hunter f s Guide to Haunted Places in Grays 
Harbor County 

1. Pingback: Haunted Harbor: A Ghost Hunter’s Guide to Haunted Places in Grays 
Harbor County 

2. Michael Bertrand 
10/18/2014 -1:27 pm 

I lived in and worked in the Lake Quinauit Lodge for two summers and spent several 
weeks cleaning out the bat guana out of the attic one winter. One summer was spent in 
the boat house in one of the two apartments at the time. 

Never in those two summers, or during the winter times when I spent time there did I or 
any of my family members or coworkers experience any strange happenings that are 
being described. It seems like a story that's been contrived to draw tourists. 
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Make up a good story and people’s imaginations will run wild. 

3. Richard 

10/18/2014-10:30 pm 

My parents were one of many that had helped restore some of the museum rooms 
aiong with helping to design and build the model railroad displays of Grays Harbor back 
in the early 80’s. I have spent many hours in the Poison museum many years ago as a 
youngster and had many strange feelings. I believe there is possible activity of 
something in a few of the upstairs rooms that are not frequented by the general public. 
The memorable part of my experiences have to do with the attic which is where I had 
always had the feelings of being watched. So, is there something in the Poison 
museum? I would like to say yes there is. I have always got the creepy hair raising 
feelings in my experiences that I will always remember. I think the museum board 
members should allow a paranormal team to come into the museum and see for 
themselves. After ail there is a lot of history to this old place. 

4. Ptngback: Haunted Harbor: A Ghost Hunter’s Guide to Haunted Places in Grays 
Harbor County j Grays Harbor Tourism 

5. Felicia Shotts 
10/25/2014- 12:52 am 

You guys forgot to mention the Hoquiam castle and the Tokeland hotel. There’s a lot of 
claims about both spots. 

6. Mickey Thurman 
07/11/2015-1:01 pm 

I'm on the board of the 7th Street Theatre Association and we have had at least three 
investigations by the Washington State Ghost Society, with overnight stays. They have 
several reports available on their website and facebook pages. Also, the old tavern 
across the street, to the left of the old Oriole, is severely haunted. They have had 
contractors quit because of the strange happenings. WSGS has also had some great 
results at the Hoquiam Elks. 

http://www.washingtonstateghostsociety.com/investigations.html 

7. Douglas orr 
07/12/2015-1:11 pm 

l bought my first house on State Street in Aberdeen. I lived there for two years and saw 
many things that made me believe the house had a ghost. I would see people out of the 
corner of my eye quite often. Several times I was talking tp someone I thought was in 
the room with me only to find the room empty. I found a small room in the house about 
8x10 that had had the door walled over and later I found out that a women had been 
found dead in the houee. She had been dead for a week before being found.. The 
house still stands at the end of state street. No one has lived there since I sold it about 
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35 years ago. 
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8. Roy Vataja 
07/12/2015- 6:40 pm 

That the Billy’s building is haunted by Billy Goh! himself is a bit of a stretch. At the time 
Gohl was performing his dastardly deeds, the Crowther-Wooding building was the 
location of the Red Cross Pharmacy with law offices upstairs. The second floor was 
later a brothel. Any ghostly sightings would be likely related to one of those operations. 
If Billy Gohl’s ghost is haunting anyplace it would be the Breakwater Seafood building 
which sits on the site of Billy's old office. 
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London's dreadful visitation: or, a collection of all the Bills of 
Mortality for this present year: beginning the 27th of December 
1664 and ending the 19th of December following: as also the 

general or whole years bill. According to the report made to the 
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J7?e Printer to the Reader* 

Courtwits Reader, ■ ■ r l 

P refume chat the Candor of thy Ingenuity is inch, 

that thou Wilt not rafrly condemn me ot Im- 
prudence in the Reptinring theft fad fhm* 
Fitft underhand the Reafons moving me 
thereunto, and then I am fomewhat codv 
dent that thou wilt Approve of my Mgn. 

1 know that Romances and Play-books too much gi-aufie the 
Humours of die VtfilliKe ; but humble and hncere Chrilhans, 
with 1 Delight recall to minde Gods Merc.es, and with Awfulnes 
tremble at His Judgments : Behold, the enfuing Papa s vv il 
aflift thy Meditation in both : Confider His Mercy to it 
and Mee that we ate yet in the Land of the Living, to fork 
out our Salvation fit!) Pur and 'Irtmtitng: His Judmoitt on 
mam Jlmfands in or nwr this City, whom He hath m Om 
yeJftaeft ofay mtb the ’Sttfime of a TtmporJ V.efiruBum : O 
let us not imagine, that they were greater Sinners than we the 
Survivors'. for.Extq-rnefyceihl) anifmmfly Ptfmt, be fb all all, 
Ekmftprrilh, either Similitttdine , ov CtrtiudmffkttBue 1 am 
a Printer no Preacher) I Avail therefore Wave Inch D.fcomks, 
and briefly, yet perfpicuoufly, render a faithfull Account, uuy 

I undertook this Publication... .* 

' i n the year idi 5 .xhe fttoke of the Lords hand was heavy 
upon this City and. Suburbs, which year was ever CmcccM 
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LI3 

1 7 

10 

) 


10 S 

? 

i 


Ckripned imbt T 6 P«r>(btf rk ^ flarird, j«d ei rl« 54^ P/^r- 445 


&' Gi'« In ;he field: 

Hicbc| Pitifh 

S' Jim-? CicrttnwrU — 
S’ K«>- bear ihe ’fewer 


3i 

U 

11 

13 


H 

Lajnhcth Pariili— 

H 

?9 

b c Miry Ifiings^n — d , 

Mary Whli^clup-pcU 57 

9 

.S 11 Lcppatii Sh^dit^h— 


£ I 

S 

S E Mipdakn Bcrmcrdfcy 

So- 

?7 

ftathomhp^ith -- — 1 J 

3 

S c Miry Mcwingi^ — - 

'i l 

id 

Stepney Parifli — — p Sl 


c|pri/fcte«i ieikcUtm Ferrer * 4 Mfddltfe t tad Surrey— s8 fijte» W — 6 o$ Pk£Kt — 48 S 


40 


^ Clement Danes 1 ^ 8 18 | S' Mjstinin the fitids— j^i 


S? l J iul Qsvent Gitdcn-fy J 3 


II 


Mirj Sivoy- 


3 


|37 ! S' Maresrst WcflminBcrJIOU ipS 
1 7 | w'vtieef ti tbi Peflhoufe- f 
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London 47 


f rom the 7 pf November to the 14, 


s 1 A Lbsn WoeiiAtctt- 

XlAUttllowb irking 
AihiUows tSitiJftnter— 
Alhi'i'rjfrs GrOr 


AlhiUovts Honylittc- 
Alhillcrffi Leiie — *■ 5 

Alhslknits Lumbatdftreet i 

Alhilloitt — ; 7 

AlhaUews ibe Will 

S K jfllphs|E« ; 

S c Andrew Hubbard 

S' Andr-en Itmterihaft — 

$ T Arwticw Wardrobe — • 

S' Ann Alderfcue - 

S' Ana Blsekfrycrw— - - 
S' Antboiins Parish— 
S' Aiiftins Piri-b 


But. 

2 

ia 

i 

[7 


ic 

i 

a 

4 

I 

4 

‘3 


S' BiriholspcflEsthiagc 
S' Benner f 
S' Ben net Graeechitrch- 
S l Ben | - L Ptvtl Cithir I -- 

S' Benm Shcrehog 

S' liatotah BilUafcfga« - 

CKfifti Ckuidi— ■ — 

S' C^ii^tphet s-— 

S' Ciemtne Bafttlr.es 
S' DionLs Batkehuff] 

S' Du rift m Eifc- 


Plag, 

1 

IO 

I 


3 

15 

I 

T 

3 

3 

ia 




r 


S c Edmond jLumblidftr. 

S* EihttootscuiJv- 

S r Faith*— 

S b Fetter*— - 

5 r G&bcfcl F^burch— 


+ 

1 

2 

5 

6 

*0 

t 

-* 

1 

s 

5 

? 

a 

3 
5 


S 1 Ge«tge fio»Lp!h'line— 

S' S' Pauls 

S' hL^cn-. .* - - - " ~ 
S' Juries. Duke*. place 


Turn — , , . „ 

SB J&me* Gsclie'ichithe— X a 


£ 

3 

4 
8 
l 


Sr Jeihri Bifiri II- 

S' |ghn ty*ngc*ift. 

S' J&hn Ziehary — 13 

5 C Katharine Coleman—-;? 
5 E Katharine Crechurch-ji y 

S' Ljwttjitc Jewry a 

S' Lawrence Poiminev- 
S' Leonard Eiftdwap- 
£' Leo-furd F after land- 
s' Magmit Thrift- 


tBsr- WsgJ Bar. PV, 

4 [ S c Wi-ftin Eeeitmia,. J . j 

S' Martin Orj^rs. — ‘n 

st Martin Oatwgfl;. j 1 

S' Mania Vk :[!( r i.i 

S' Matthew FridavfLrcn- a 
* ‘ TBit ‘ 


3 


S' Margaret Loihbury— 
S' Margate: MoTes- 
S' Mi rg s re tNe wfth ftrec 1 

S' Mstjater Patrons 

S'- Mary AbcftLtteh 

S' Mary AldetmanoHry— 
S T Miry A^ctmity 
S 4 Mat?. It Bpw — 

S' Miry Jioi; Slew- 
s’' Mary Ct)lecbur<Si- — 
S' Mary Kill 


$ 

a 

6 . 

r 

3 

1 

3 

;t 

5. 

? 

|i 

£ 


S' Mpry Memnthaiv 

S' Miry SoKinierfet 

S' Mary S-ayrang— — 
S' Mary Wookhatch — -j3 

S' Miry Wnelncrh- 

S' Martin IteaiCffL^iline 


S' hfiudatv Mil 

s'M^utii^aidsi.fticKj 
S' Michael Ba£ftfUw_— .' 
S Micaafl Cesjtbi:- 
S 1 Mirhjtl Crooked lam: 
S' Michitl Quecithirlie- 
S' Michael OtiiTfi' 

S' Michael S<jya' 


S' Mithatl Wofldfltec! 

S ! M! Id ccJ ErtidlUeei 
S* MiMred Poultrey— -j 
S' Nicholas — \% 

S' Nicholas Colcibby — ■ 1 

S' Nichtflas Oltres-— 

S' OlaVe Haicftrcer- — 

S' Olive Jewry 

S T Olive SilvcTflicet- 
S' Ptflcns Sapor bnsr — 
S' Peter Cheap 


'I 


S c Pcccr Combi]— 

S 1 Percr PfiuirwhirS 
S E Pcicf Paoi 
S c Sccrtn CdtSHupbcfrE 
S c SzzYtn Wa!bc&ok 
S c Swkhin-- 
$ r Apoftli 

Trinity Par if 


6 

i 3 

z 

z 

jl 

I 

'2 

I 

r 



Cktiffrud i» !ht?7 ParsjlerWJititf&e 


3 9 Jairrd- 


P!dgm;- 


-6z 


Andie w JfeJbnirri — 

38 1 

2S 

S r EicihoIpEncw Great” 

L 


5* S spw4?»fl|w Leftc — 

4_ 

4 

5 fc Br:d^ec— 0 

iS 

£o 

Bridtwel PrccLr?A^ — — 

i 

I 

S T B'oidph Aldftfg3.ee*— 

,6 

5 


S' BntolphAiid^ste— 

S- B-itr.Eph Bifhoplcitc— 
S' Dutifhn Weft — 

S' George Suitthwiriv^- 
S' Giles Cripple gate 
S' OJmScuriiwwk- 


55 

f4 


17 

20 

£7 


13 

34 

= 3 

«5 

f44 


SavirjuTs Sotithwark 

S- Sspulchtev Fsrirti- — -26 
S' ThoiBis. SauthwiTk— 
Trillirv Miitorks 


At ibe Pcfthou-fe- 


IQ 

3 

1 


[77 
i 1 ^ 
i 9 
;? 

I 


Ckfi^tni 'M the l 6 PjpiJbn^ithwt rbt H’tils — ; O ltd, xsd &i lix Ytflb ttth — . 337 


S' Gilesin the hrleL j 

16 

|ii 

. LwAk rh Fir tih — - — ^ 

54 

4 6 

S 1 Mitv — 

130 

9 

Hjckfii y Pflti rti 

r 

N 

Ltcriifd Shot? dicclv— 


H 

b l Miiy WEtucdisppc}— 

4 6 

ig 

S 11 lar^K ' CkrbfDPc! — ] 

i 

4 

b 11 Nl^gdrkn B-erm^dfc^ 

r- 

'0 . 

Rouic-iithParifti — * 

1 5 

IQ 

S E K«h. nesr ih-c Tnwerfl^ 

9 i 

S T M?.s y Mcwip gi: n- — - 

7 

5 

Sfecnty PsriOa — — s 

11 5 i 


Chri'tecJ T* iht 1 2 mt Pnr*fh*r h MfiJieftx Sum— 

* — - — ^ — — — — ; — ™ 

3.4 

Btrifd 1 — 460 P/r|jfi! 

- — — ■ m— I -r— 

37 ^ 

5 


S' Cloiieot Oiiies 

5' Paul Covsiit Garden- 


f. 


l 9 


^ War^si in -Uc 
S T Muy Sivcy — — — - 


) 0 . 3 i Sf -ViWfarK: WiflmirR.Tj 

3 Jl f ui&i*f*uhe M&Mt- 


06 (57 
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London 4* 


From the 14 of November to the 3 3 . 


S' A LbmWoedRrnfr 
XlAIhifieffirs Barking 
Ath allp^i s Bread ft e«i-— 

Al hallows Great — — - 
AltaUaws Komrtwf— — ; 
AlhalWs Left'c- 


AShgllows Lumbardftice; 

AQiftlWs Seining * 

Atfullows the Will- 


s' Alphagc- 
S' Andrew Hubbui 
S' Andrew II rule rfbaf c— 
S' Andrew Wardrobe* — 
S T As&ei AldtrCme 

S' Ann Ei.ick%er& 

S' Anchors Baiilh— - 
S* Atiftlas Fwfo 1 

S' BuiholomewEscliinge 
S' Benner Fyntfc — ^ 
S' Ben net GiiXe^uich 
S 1 Btnnei PaulEwhirf— 

S c Benner Shc,chg| 

S c Sotolph Bit Li n -> 
Chrifts Church- 
S' Chfiftophcrs^ 

S' Clement Eaflthc IP- 
S' Ditmis BsckchtLich— 
S* D^nft^n Eaft- 
S' Edmund Limvbiidftr 

S c Echelborough 

Faith 

S c FqSkv 


Bttft 

% 

7 

$ 

f 

l 

6 

4 

i 

i 

4 

4 

? 

i 

i 

3 


Vh& 


S' George Bo’eolphliii 
S^Gterotyfrr SFfttUs- 

S' Helkn- 

S' Ji-on ^s Duk es phee— 
S' jsruss Garitekhjchc— 

S 1 John Bapdft — * 

S c John Evwgelift 

S' John Zachary— — 
S c KadiarineCoienarn— 

S' KarharmcCtcchucrh- 
5 C Lawrence lewi- 
s' LawftRCt PouinEPey— 
S' Leonard Eaitchwp — 
S' l e-ana rd Fofleelme" 

S' Magnus PariBh- 

S' Margdici Lothpury— 
S E Margifcx lto(c$— 
S c MargiictNeirfyhftreeE 

S' Margaret Pam ns 

S' Mary Abchmieh-— 
S' Mary Aldsimanbtiry— 

S' Maiy Aldcrmaiy 

S' Mary le B*m ~ — - — 

S' Miry JJgihjw — 

S' Mary Cokchurcfi- — 
S' Miry Hill 


Stir jPlag. 


i66 5 


S' Gabriel Fcncbii^h— 

tl fbi QJ Pfrpfi ifrlrfrjrf f fif 


S r MjiV Moumhsw— 
S' Miry <r— 

S' MarySuynLng 

S' Msry Wwl diuretic- 
s' Miry Wwlnoth-- 

S c Mndtf InEawtigerUne 


? 

I 

£ 

4- 

r 

5 


3. 



S 5 Mania Ludriti 

^ Matim Organ- 
s' Millie Ouew L tch 
S r Mat tin VtotWjpr- — j 
S* Micrbtfr Fddavftfeec- r 
S' M^MiIWIkciJ 

5 Maudlin QidSS^ret-U 

S 1 Mkbcl B i 

6 MicM Cdfchi! — 

S l Michael Cf<K)kediiii£ I 
S* Michael Q4Mnhit , he-4 
Mirhil Quern- — -! 

S' Michael Royal 

S' Michtcl WoQdflreec™ i 
S c Mildred BftsJftrcei*-j 

S' MildreJ P&ulncy « E 

S' Nicholas Aeons* 

S l Nicfioljg Cq] cabby — \a 
S 1 Nicholas Qfbrfts— ji 
S E OIiyc Hafdbett-— — ! i 

S' Ohvc Jewry ^ — 

S E Olive Silverflreec — 

S' Pa ncras Soptf lane- 
s' P«e r Chcaji— — . 

S c Peser ComhL - » 

S E Peur Piulfwhirf 

S E Pet<r Poog. 


S E Srevpn Cdtminflrgci 
5 1 Sieve n WilbrooJc— 
S l S wit Etih 


S' Thomas ApoiHcr- 

:i a~ 


Tf jjnltjr plfii 


? 

I 

i4’ 


^7 


i ?5 


S* And/Ci^ Holborfi 

S' BircfeolcraewF Gicat— ? 

5 fe BarrhtloTiew Lcfle*^ ^ 

$ c Bridge: — 14 

Bridcwel Peee!r4- » 

S 1 Bmolph Aldesfgate*— 7 


is 

S l ] i AldgiEr- 

S c B<!t»p]ph Bt fLop^at e— - 

?3 

£ >j. 

S3 v i 04i r?. Soudiw^fk 1 1 

1 

14 

t I 

S + SeptaSdues Parffli ■■ 

I 

I 

1 

$ c D^nPan Weft 

S c George S™bwirk-— 

. S' Giles CrippjejriGc— 

IS 
11 ! 
*S 

17 

-0 

S' Tnomas Southwark— 
Tfinicy Mihorito — 

6 

S E Ol3k^cSgiachw3J-k^ 

4? 

i 

**ith*al the . JI ytPJ’axfr — . 19 S ?UliK- 


S 1 Giles in the field 
Hackney Pariih 
S' James Ckikirnirel 
Kath; near ihc Tnwcif^ 


13- 


1 6 
s 


1 i-ambeth Pirilh 


1?6 IM 



S‘ Mary Hteigpsn n | ^ |j 
S r Mary Wl’.ire-chappd— 4 Jf ! ;o 

KeFtfwi^h Pafiih — j 1 5 1 i q 

PPi Srepner pLtjih — — % a pi j q. 

Cl&ilrt* 1 in lb? tl y trijbti is MjjdlejYt ^Snrrv— 2<? Buritd — %Qt Fk^vt — i J 5 


h 


|S C Leoiird Shwedkcl“! E O 6 
S' Bermondfcy ^-7 h r 

S' Mary Niswingtor 


S' Ormcnf Danes- — — 
S' Piid'CofVcnc GAfder!- 


*5 

S 


S l Minin in iht tisld^ — 
S l Mary Aver 




j? 

4 


J f J mttf *i tit Pcfl&ulV 
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London 4 ? 


From the 1 1 of November 10 rhe * 8 , 


1^5 


S' A Lban Wocdftrcct- 
XlLAlhaSkws Burking 
Alhaikvrs Breadftjcd— 
AlhaSlows Gem — 
ALhaltows Hmylmc 
AlhsSIows I-tllc- 


AjftaUows LtsmbsrdlftTect 
AlhiUtt* s Stay ran g»-“ 
Alhillgw^ tti* Witt- 
s' Alpha j;t . 


S 1 Andrew HiAfcarJ^— — 
S' Andre w/ llrt dtfiWfi*— 
$' Andrew Wardrobe - — - 
S t Ann jftMerfi 


imgsti 1 

ckfmtt* — — 6 


S' Ann Bjacktryeiw 
S' Anrhoiim Panfh 
S' AtuRlTas Pirifta 


S' Bii Axioms wEwcJyji^e 

S E Jfennet Fjtick 

S' Benner Gnwhweh- 
S 1 Btmst PtdfwhiiU- 
S E Bcs incc She rein- 
s' Bqwbh Billinpjj^c- 
Chrift Church -* 


8 


S' Cbrilt&plwrt 
S' Client Eiftffceajw- 
¥ Dionis Batkchuirh-— J 

¥ Dunfliit Eaft- — 

S' Edmund LLi-mbudftK 

S 1 Echelb^ronrh— — - 

$' frith-— 

S' Foftci 


I 

s 


Vhfr 

1 

4 

$ 


1 

I 

L 

ta 


¥ Gleets! 

¥ JJctlen- 


¥ J lines GirlicSdiichE: 
S L John Bapsift 
¥ John EfangcEit— 
¥ John Zachary ■— 


S L Lawrcret PyianTncy- 
S r Lcenud Ebficht 
§ L Leonard FoftrrI 
¥ Mignus-Pirifh- 
¥ MiffiTCi Loch]; 

S' W^rgjrc^ Morgs 


S' Mafjr Abthucch 
S' Mfriy Aldermu 
S' Muy Aldettnai 
S' Mary le Bow- 
s' Mujr B-Gthi.tr - 


¥ Mary Hill— 

¥ Mary Mcunifiiw — » 
S' Mary S>mmer!j;s — 

¥ Muy Signing 

S' Mm W^ojchurth-- 


i 


S' Gibiifl Feirchurtb*— j 
efri/iwii mrir $7 Pmftn aK* ■ 


But. 

*K 


I 

- I 

l 

~\l 

T 

-J 

1 

? 

■T 

J 1 

I 

4* 

4 

1 

I 


I 

- 1 

l 

- 1 

c 

u 

14 

J 

- 1 


- 1 


-s 

J 

? 

-Jt 

It 



Miftift Lu.dgac£* 
S E Martin Orpsie— 
> c M £r ii ft 0 :j ew{ fth- 


’ Bar 
■ X 


S c Marrin Vinriry* 

¥ Marines Fri iivllfcec- 
S c VI? is til in MuldhctcL* 

S’%f^dlinOyfiMr c ;rJl 
S l Michael IhiSduw, 

¥ Micha-cl CouihiU 
¥ Michael Crookcdfenc|4 
S' Michael Q^peS&tivsJ 
S' Michael Qjierau-. 

S' Miriiji] 

S' Michiel WodiftcefE- 

¥ Mildred Bfcidftrcc^ # 

S' Mildred JPoulrrey - 

S 1 Nicnobi Accmw— 

S' Nichoiis Cofcabtj 

S' HichoJit Obves-l 

¥ &klt Hauftreer 

S L Olive Jewry 


S' Okie Sllvcribm^ 1 
S' PiftCrts Soperkne- — 1 
S' Beret Chtip — 

S' Perci Cornhil — 13 

S 1 Petal Fiulfwhaif- — 

S' Pcicr — —— 

ff fcrett Co lezri inUfccd^ 
S s Sieven WilbwoA- — - 
S' Swkhin 

¥ TllQIDtV 
Trinity Pin 


Pi; 


% 


3 



5 1 Bjjj-iflt ^ 


5 3<s 


Bi 


3 C ArsJurt HoJbotn 1 5 

S r BmSoiOmcw Gi«t — 1 
5 - Bjftlwl&miit Ldfs — 1 
S l J 1 

Sfiltwel Piccinft — 2 

S E BeroLph Aldrffgite— 
ckfijiui m tkt 1 6 yviibm! tbt ViStt- 

S* Gtits in tbc fisitifr — ] 

H«kn«y P^iftv 

S* JscncsCierkeftwtl^- 

S* Kaili- a 1 - l£> ih-s towcT 


-lie 

S { boiolph A Wga re- 


s 

Savjotirs Sotrchwark-— 

iig 

1 

s' Botfi Iph Bifk. ■ ^ga t c — 

S' Dunftin Wcft^- 

s 

s 

j 

y 

5 Sepal chics j 

S l Tfuuisti Soathwirk— | 

H 

;1 

T 

S' Gtotgc S^titbwirk — 
S' Giles Cripple gate- — 
S c ObveSoaithwark 

i- 

10 

1 

Tfiflity MJnorics ' 

At the pdHwsifc — — ^ 

j; 

J. 

.*• 

1 


*3 

4 

9 

7 


I I.smheJi PsniL — “• — - 
1 5 1 L-cunaiJ Shncdic^i— 


S' Hijjdaleji LJctmiindfcy 
S T Mm WewLnpon— 

Ckrifcd in AfiTLixt Ptriftm »* Middlefw jad Snjrtey— 5 7 


10 

6 

*4 

5 


\t 

it 


S l Marylllingmn j 7 

$ c Miry Wfiwehappet-j 1 1 

R'jthomh P&ridi- ■ ■] 9 

Stfipney Piiith— ■ ‘,83 

Bsrwrf— IjS 



21 

3 


J 5 Bjflrtfrf, «d atkt ?rffin*fr — J J 5 Sx 


t« Cltmefi: Banes jn ;4 V*' M3ttiB * n thc ftWfr- ! ,*5 * 3 I S f Mimnt WcflitvinHcrj^ 1 111 

S' Paul Cogent Gafdei*-i4 U ^ Mwy SiVoy- — !? [l J *1 f*f PcHho ifc— — |t 

Cbn&jud i# ibt 5 Pvfitt » tfci City ad Libtrsin 1 / Wcfl min tier — 1 9 B*t 7 ^ P !■* ##- 4 \ 

■ o 







Childbed- 


Chrifonses- 
Cold- 
Cotifumptioii- 
Convuhvoci- 
jDiilia£ted- 
Dropfic — — 
rearer 


Flex and Small- pox- 
Fiu*-.. 


French-pot - 
Grief 


griping in the Guw -- — 


Males - 

jJ O I. 


Riling of the Lights- 

Scowrmg 

Scurvy 

Spumed J paver * 

Mil born- 

Monc- 

3 copping of the ttomich 

Strangury 
Suddenly j- 
Surfeit — 

Teeth 

Tiffick- — 

Ulcer 


$ 


Vomiting—* 

VVen 

Witide 

Woimei 


C Males — zx 

Bi}ricd \ Frena les— jc 5 > Plague— 

I>crcafed in the BurFak this Wee k-" — 5>l l> _ ; 

Pantiles d ear gf the Plague £o p sr tfhes fnfeded — yo 


Chrtflned v Females 
c la all 


333 


Tt, Mm jtrgdfrf/M tf Ordrr lord MAr W £■«„ of Aldvma 
A pemy Whcawn waj to coma,, Ten- Ounce, and a half, and three ’ 
half-penny White Loaves the like weight. 



To the Reader, : 

The Great tPUgut : Note though thou haft feen probably ft- 
veral Printed General Reports, given in by the tparijh Clerks in 
that year - yet I am not able to Recover all the particular Weekly 
Bills thereof; ihefigheof them hath been much defied ihefe 
rimes- but it is beyond my power, as yet, to anfwer mens ex- 
pectations. That Pofterky may not any more be at inch a 
Lots, l refolved to communicate unto the Nation , theft ftbft- 
quent leaves : In all humility breeching the Omniporenr to 
confer r upon us, flich an unifmne and cardial repentance , that every 
one of us may ft arch out the TUgw of his own Heart and <Brmn 
and Purge our jetm, by His gratious affi&mce, from all fikhiitefs 
offlepj ami Sprit- that foHemayinrhe riches of His render 
Companion, return in favour to this finful City, and reftore 
Health toour Habitations: That neither the Physicians of our 
Souls or Bodies, may hereafter in fuch great numbers forfake 
u$ ; and that neither my feif, or any other of my Profeffion may 
W occafion/or the future, Co Print fuch Dreadful lines. 9 




London $ o From ihe 1 S at November 10 the 5 of December. \ 

\ But. PLagp Buri’PSiiQ. IB-,,- m 


S * ti thin Woedlfcfe&t- 


5 C 4 t 
xV 


.Alhallcurs Barking 
Alhdiowft Bfcatlftfctt— ■ 
Alhalloirs Great*— 
Alhallowi Konytane” 
Afiaallows Led* — — J 


AMtoirs L u esiLia 7 d Rus ee 

AlhdtUm? Scarring- 

AlSultarfa the Wiil 

S' AJphagtf — ■ 

S c Andrew Hiibii¥iJ 
S* Andre* Undfiihpft — 
S E AnJscw Wardrobe — 

5* Ann Aldcrlpirc- \ 

S c Ann flbtekfiyetw 

S t AntiftHns ParifK 


S c Audi as- Pariih 
S c Birth olomcwE*ching 
S c Bt^nct FynCk— - 
5 1 Btfina GWcC^reh- 
S x Bcnnec P?Lulf a if^cf- 
5 * Btnnft Shcrehog— 

5* Boroinh ikUingiVate- 
Chiift Church — 

S f Chrifep hers 
S' Clemenc Eaflcheipu— 
S* Dienh Jfrritchmdw- 
? Dunftwi Eaflh 
5 l EJmund Ljmbiidflr 

S' EthtlbSTOLIfh— - 

s* Faiths — — , — 
S 1 Fofcr 


5 ■ George Bo trie- 
s' GvAtfy ij S' Vine- 
s' Hrikn— . 


S c James Dukes phe^-* 
S l Jamis GirHckMehe-* 
5 C foha Biptifl— 

!b* John EviugtliL— 
V Jbho Ztckiiy — 

S T ferhifidc Co i initial 
b { jiichfiiirie CfcihiLTch* 
S 1 LawTcnre Jewry 


S r tavnenre Pmmtney— 
S x Leonard Ealtchtap. — - 
S c Lecmfd Foft-erlwie — 
S r Untis FiiifK 


r 

t 

i 

1 

1 


3 


S c Ma rgai c j L oenb uiy— 

: S' Margaret Mofes- 

5 r Margifc: Nsfffiililtre. 

S 1 MjtirgMtt Picron* 

S x Mary Abehnnii— , I 
S T M 517 Aide rminb wry ■ 
Miry Aldeimary. 

S' Misty 1c B&w. 

S E Mary Bothm 
S T Matt Co'le^htircli- — 

5 T &hry Hfll— - — 


pbg. 


ary j i 1 


S c Gabriel Fendiufdw-j 

Ckrlftnei * At £7 Periflbf 1 wbki* At n *ttt 


S l Mary Meumhiw .* 

S* Mfry Sinnflicffet— — 
S l Atary Stay rung— — 

5* Hny Wooldwfch- 
5* Mi ry Wsolnoth - — 

S 1 Martin If-en&ngcrlanc 


3 


S c Martin Ludgic 

S E SfararOfgii^ 

S E MaiunOiitwicdi- — ; 
S' Mirfyti V intrey, 

^ Minhfw FriAiyBrecr- 
5 l Mind [j □ Milk At et; 

S x Maudlin 0 !IfifhftiK (s 
Mi^hsel — I 

S z Micb*et Co-fnEiil 2 

S c Michael Cr^ok^igjie - 
5 C Michael Quc ?n!iithe^j I 
5 r Michac] OnerBu- 

S [ Mic&id ttwil— — 

S 6 Woodftreer- 

S" Mildred Bread ftiec c — 

S T Mildred P^lrrey-^^ 

S 1 f^rehfcljtf Aeons 

S T Nicholas Cakibby. 

S r Nichcilas Olives 

S r OUvt HtTEftfeet^ Jj 

S c Ok vc _ 

S c OhH Silyerflreet— 
y Pwtni So'ptiianc— 

S fe Pe^i Cheap 

S 1 C^rnhil ■ "— 

PfiEci Patilfwhitf 

S c Peiei Poor— 

S' S<evsn Colcinisiftteet t 
S c S^cvca WiLbruak-— E 
S l Swiihin- 


Pkg. 
t 


u 


Tiiidtj 




37 kU> 


7* PH"- 


H 


S' Art(jftifr H'slbnrn- 
5' Bartlio' f.mtw Grest — 

S c Birthnlonitw LdTc — 

S 1 BriJiti 

Eriilcwd Px:c irvft- — 

S 1 Butoiph Al'^rlgice— 

CbriflMd M At fir =^5— 5 ^ 


*4 

1 . 

1 

I 



5 

1 

i 

2 




S 1 Botolph Aldgprc 

S* frHolph Bifhopfrut— 

$ r DunftMi Wed — 

S 5 George Soathwii-k-- 
S 1 Giles CrippLcgare—- 
S' Oh vc South war lc-v' — 


l 7 \1 

ICS 

3 

7 

15 

ao 



Sivio-yr^ Sftiuh*rark 

S Sepuicbres P^tiiTv*— 
S c TU™?s South^atk — , 
Trinity Minone s — ^ ■ 

Ae the PettBoifit 


M 

£2 

l 

i 

£ 


10 

£ 

3 

£ 


139 


s 

4 1 

h unb-tth Pat ith — — ~ 

in 

i 


S' Leonard ShotedircU^- 

5 \% 

5 

1 

S 1 Migdilcn Bcrmondfcy 

24 a 

>> 

? 

S* Mary Newington— l 

5 ,a 


S* Giks aft che fi-elHi — 

HiekniyPsTiJ;— 

S E jiiDffiCIfltfetflwel — 

5 ® Hash, cicir thf Tows? 

cW.lbrrf r 'fre tl wtr P«r§6rj wr Middle fci isd S 1 3 


$ c Mifj iflingffjp m 
S' Mary WhiteduppeJ-jJ 7 

ch P^Fiflu ,4 

S^pncy PairKh- — (tf? 

SJKsrrfi— H 5 a Phjw— jo 


r 

ii 

4i 


S* Clemoac i>i 
S‘ P*uL Cert-^i Girisn- 


ISF Mir tin ifl i*bc’ hc'dj— ’ini 

? 


lit 


I S' MiiiirerWcGmM«|t$ I 14 

|S' Mjiy Sivoy-— ■ — v— I [ j tJWjnf , m tbt Peflhrjii[r- — — jt 

Pa'^fiw ripfCj^iiM( W<ftininft«— ii 5 & PK^4»- ?s 

‘ ^ 






London 51 


from the 5 of December to the 1 2, 


S' A Iter Wcodft i«s- 
Birkfcg 

Altiillows BreiJftittc— ■ 
Alhaullovts Great 


Bel#* 


Piig. 


*dd 5 


Alhaitaws Honytifii 
Alhalfows Leffif— 
ALhillflWs LutnbjT-lftjttL 
Aihallowi Sciini^: 
AlhsUows the t*2l 

S’ Alchi^ 

S' Andrew Hubbard-; — .> 
S' Andrew Ufldciftuir— 
S’ Andrew Wsrdtobc-- 1 

¥ Ann AkUtfutc 1 

¥ Ann BiicWtyns ’ 

¥ Amhtlins PsLtifti— 

S' ftiefUfli Pififtv 


¥ BtitholomswEicliinge 
S’ Bennct Fjrnrk 
S’ Bcnnet Gr set eunuch- 
s' Btnn«i Piulfohwf— . 
S ! BcniMT Shciehg 


S* TSotolph BilSnpgtat 
Chtifts Chinch— 

S' Chrj ftr pin rs “ 

S' Clemenr Eaftchcip— 
S’ Dknis Bickduipch— 

S' Dtm&n Eaft — 3 

S' Edmund LumbjTJfts* 
S c Ec 5 k [ borough ^ 

S* Frith- 

S c Foftcr. 


(Sect re Bcrolpfckn*- 
S l Gregory b? EMcU— 


S c Hdlm- 


bur 


PUfrl 


S t Jame & Dukes pfec #— h 1 
James Giriickhithe— 
S c Joiui Btpiift- 


S E John. Evanj^ift- 
S 1 j^hfl jCidiaYJp 
5 * Kathmnt Ccriesntifi— 
S t Kjihiirc C rt church- 
S 1 LirfJdnct Jewry 


5 1 Gabriel Fcnckkurth— 

rtriflwri rs tbt £7 ifce IvtaHr. 


S 1 LaTTKiic-e Fotmtney— 
S* Leonard Eaftehcap — 
S E Ltoniid Fafterlutt — ! 
5 * Migisui F&riflv — - 
5* Lodibury— 

5 C Miffat tt Mefcs — — 
S K WjfgarcENeirfiJliflfeef 
S 1 Margaret Eastons— 

S* Mir) AbcEiureh 

S ! Mary ALdci m anbury -- 

5 s Miiy Aldnamry 

S l Maiy k Bow — 

S 11 Mary Rcshaw— 

S r Mary ColKhwich" — 
5 r Mstj tii]]' — - — ■ 

S c Muy Moufithaw** — - 
S r Msty SMittetfe ? - - 
S c Maty SnyrLinj-^- 
S r Maiy Wo*l<hvrClw— 
M^iy Woo] noth * 

S r Mir lift Ircmoiijerjine 


5 


?i iM«L 


S l Arulie^ Hns'korn — TJ. «7 
S 1 Birtliul-saitw Gierr— J 
S l Barths l wmw Lete — J 

S E B 4 d|« — — 7 '4 

Bfidci/d Freckid-* . 

5 1 Boiojph AJdcrfgiKw— 7 [4 


i 1 Botalph A!djatt-r 

S. ? Btioiph BiihoriVuc— 

5 C Dunftan Weft — 

S c Gtorge Souifciir'k-— 
S c Giles Critic pa E i 
S r OkveSouttwtrk 


S c M w tin Ludprte— 
Margin Cfegir^ — 
¥ Martin 


;Bli. flag. 


3 


S 1 Minin Vian ev_ 1 

S c MaEfheir Ff idUyftneiJ 
5 C Maiiditn Milkftr cc:— ) 

S’ Maudlin OldfifMrccr- 1 
S c Michael BsflliW*— :| 
S c Mkhael Comhil 1 

S l Mjchstl Crosfcrd^i: , 
5 * Michael OMecnhiche- i 
S c Mid tic 1 Quern 

S r 

S T Michael Wqodftfecj — 

S- Mildred Brtadftien— 
S c Mildfcd P-otilcvcy 
Nicholas 

S c Ni<fc&||j Coicabby — 
S c Nichnhi <^4¥C! 

S' QiivtHatcftTcec- 
S c Osavo Jcwyj — 

& c Olave SisvcffticcT-— 
S 5 P*iicfia Soptfian 

S' 1 Petet Cheap 

S c Pccei CcmhiL 


S 


Peter Pauli wharf- 
s' Peier Pbor- 


fp Steven ColennaiiArecr 1 
S % Scevcn Walbroals — 

S l SwiiJUn - — ] 

S r Thormi Apoftlf- ] 

Trinity Sirift 


54 Pbs*f- 


J 7 


■1 s 

16 


3 

3 ! 




1 1 

3 , 

2 4 

id 


StfifiEiit South wttrk 1 — 

$ S^pulchiei Pirifh^ 

S l ITlornis Soutlmwk— 
Thnky Minor ics 
Al eLc Fedhcufc 


i 


15 


J Gilp in eKc ftiids— ^ — ji 1 1 

Hick 11 CT Farifh 

: g* Cktkdnff e! — ? 1 

Kith", fi£*r the Ttiprcr;J‘ , 
rfi i'fari iJr she 1 1 uu 

y 1 L- J!iH r h P if i i ] i — — \ 

v S l Leonard Sh^redit^h—- 

f S T Magdalen fkrmondfcy 

^ S T Kirj NewiagroEi 

3 #g is Mfddjtfci 4*^ guir^ — 

il d 

S -i 

ty I7 

5 * 

5 S a* 

S fc Muy IJ 3 l^gTO 4 \l 

S L Miry Whi'mhwpel- I 8 7 

R^ch^ rith Pafidi — ■> y 

■•Stepney I J 3 rifh— — — |S| j S ( 
trial— 1 47 — ■ 74 

S' Ciccncrit Uirci»--' — [(4 1 * 0 , S' Jelirsinic ;be hclii — 
S’ P*!il CtiVctfrGirdcn-J J |I S'MnySsvt^ 

Ckrijlflwl in tht 5 fc-ij lit i* the CUf t*d Liberths tf Wtftm ir 

1 + 1 P | 

lileir— 13 

1 S 1 Mjrgifec Wcftminftcrj 1 7 1 

iPktnifm Fcfthoiiic j 

fijrrfeJ— 6 9 Pijjw— , 

t* 




CMila™ *ioi 

Boiled < Females — 222 > Plague— 242 

*)J J tin til — 4421 

Imitated m the BuriaJi this Week 

. Pgrifoci clear o f the Plague — ■ — 73 Parifhes Infe&ed t- 

* U ft™** "fJfttfM&Horto Aldtrmti 

A penny Wheatrn Loaf 10 contain Ten Ounces and a half, and three 
naif-penny White Loares rh&Jike weight 



London 52 


From tile 1? of December 10 the i$. 


1^5 


S' A Lbin Woodftc-ecc- 
Barking 
Breadftttet- 

A'hiUt'WS Gt<« 

Alhalloffs Honriir.c— 

A 1 billows Ul-r-- 


Bili l 1 lag. 

1 

3 


AShiUqws tuirbsflMhceT 
Alhiilowt SteLiinf “ 
Aihillows dw Ws-i; 

S' Alpha ge — “ 

S' Andrew Hubbard 
S' Arvdrew Lbideriha&'— - 
S' Andrew Wirdrobe 
S* Ann WdctfeacSf — 

S 1 Ann Bis cki’i yeti 

S' Anglins Psitfli— 
S' Atiftirs ’Pififlv 


S' BaitholoTWwEiehsnfcf 
S* Bffliiet Fyr.ct 

5' Bchinti Graecermrcti- 

S' B gA ec Piulfwbirf— 

S' Beiaset ShetehoJ 

S' Horrrloh RUmblC- 




S l Offline BoKiphtanc— p 

S £ Grceury it S* Fauk — 1 1 
ff.HclfitJ-- 

S' jimes Dukes place — 
S'jimes Gsrlickhuhe— 
S c John Baptift. 


\6 


S' ChriftaphetS' 

S' Cluncai EsRcht ip— 

5 C Di-onis, Bickchuicii — j* 

S' DuiyBan Eaft- — 

S' Edmund Lujubeidftr 

S' E:helbcicajh 

S' Frirh 1 — — - 

S E Fofter. 


S' Johji Evince [tft 

S' John ZSchtry — 

S' Kacliirtfie ColeiTOR-— 
S' Katharine Crcdinrtii 
5' Lj-urrente Jcffiy 
S' Lanitficc Pounmcy— 
S' I-eonard EiRchc!* — 
S' Leonard FiftciUnc— 
S' MagitittPuiih 
S' Margate* Lachbury— 
S 1 Margaret Mcfes— 1 
S' Ma rjjate tNewhiHlr ect 

S 5 Miigirec Pattons 

S‘ Miry Alwhurch — 

S' Mary Aldefflimbuiv 

$' Mjfy Aid* tuna jy« — 

S' Mary ic &□!» - 

S' Mjry BnthlW — j 

S' Mjtv Ooicehimrli 

S' Maw Hitt 


Pli£ 


a 


i 


S' GibiEel Ferwhurch — *E 

C bv iHrtri in /fcr 97 vi tbtx skt ¥5eflr. 


S* Mary IjmuiElliw 

5* Mar? Si?nmieffcc 

S* MaiySiayring— — ~ 
S* Mif ) : Wcukhurch-— 
S* Mai)' Wool nosh — — 
S* Mirtui Iiraan{ttJane 




5 Martin Lfttaii 
f> c Mir'in Ofgaw 

S c Mat tin Ouciriicl. 

S z Martin Vibticv i 

S z Macxhew SridsrvfttfrtiJ 
S c MiydliftMWkfeeT— I 

S s MichA&l fts ififha w— I 
S c Miduci Qmvkil— Z 
$* MfcWl Cfcoft cd Japr ! * 


Bur. Flag, 


S T Michael QuMtihlthi 
5 C Michiri Oucht 
S l Midia.elKoyjtI> 


5 


S E Mildred Bresdftrctf— 

S c Mildred Fouhicy 
$ E Nrcholis Acepw n 
& l Nidtolu Cckabb?— 

S t - OJr^s.^ — I 

5 * Ote HirtflrecE*^— I 

S f OkA Jewry I 

S 1 OUve SiE?c-iflm:T -— \ 

S' 1 P^nciis SaperkfiCw— I 

5- r Pski Cheap 


S* Peter Comhi!-— 
Peter Faixli‘ , whaTf- 
Pccer Prar- 


S l Si (ten Cotcmanfbrtr 
S c Steveri 
S' „S within 


S" Tktoii Apafrft 

Triniiy Parlm- — * 


?9 BMrUd- 


11 6 P^«e- 


56 


S E Aruditvi Holb-om l j 

S t Birthol-cwiw Grcaf — 1 J 
5 C Eircfelowtw Lcflc — 1 

y Bridget — 7 

Bndcw:: Preciri^-^— z 


5* Rc^toirh Aide rigs re-— ^ 

J in rbf t 6 fk# 


S' t^oeotpja Aldjgisc- 

BsQifj-p/gatc- - 1 J 
S r Dtiiiftin Wcfl — 

S* George Seqiliwaii:— 

S l Giles- CTippIc^atc— « 

Qk>~t Southwark - 


n 


S E Cites -■; cl iC fields- 

Hsckrcy Pari!^ --'4 

g c ! irne^ Cktk#w<i “ s 5 

s; c Kad'1 . the Torrrr.7. 


if 


Pi i ilk— — — 
Lrarwd Sb^iedircli— 
BctrmWfcy 
i!a.ry Ncwifigt^n— 


l 4 
4 
4 
19 

jn 

4<> ^ Ltf PfjCtjw^V- — I 56 

13 Ex 




SiuQurs Southwark — — i>4 

S. Sepukhret Fatcfli"— 1 1 
S c Tnomis S&uthvr ark— 1 1 

Tririty Misi&iiffj- -| 

As the Pefthaufe— 


1 

rutM- 75 


S' Wiry 


i^xop- 


■1^ 


S 1 M^fv V/hTr?chappd— j i 6 
ra hPwifh — — - — 8 
Srcpiity \h riih — ■ ■ 1 7 c 


f^rrrrfjia iif I J Iw Middlefci ttd Stsriy— * j 9 ffwrkii — I "87 I^»e- 


S^Oemsm Dar; | 1 C 

Pi llL CtfVenc G ird en- ■ 4 


ttr the- &ei& 

5 E Mary 


^ |6 j V Mirrarcc WtitircrtSrfJi4 j 1 9 

VI [ tebmsf *1 ii* Pefthotiilf- j 

« :te 5 P^ey ii ^ ai ytf Pl^w- 34 







A generall Bill for this prefent year, j 

ending the 15? of December 1 66^, accordingto 

the Riporc made to the KINGS mall Excellent Majcfiy* 

By the CfiitapmyofFairifh Clerks ofLtxdt#, 



% 

it! 


ft'bint WKfftJO'rect 
g Alliajlo-^i Sub in $ 

S ! Alhin*»r'<i : ^earfft 
5'AlluNbwei Cfreu- 
s>- AJlullowei Hon 5b 
S' A \h>\ ’OH CSl.c lie- 
s' JUh dll. LumbifJflt. 

ALkii!!-o*es $’KiifVi , i 

S 4 jiliall.owci(hc Wat 
Alp-ha^iC 

Aiujngw HubbKd.- 
e* ArJrtiW Vi JeeJhafi 
j'Jk'l&f™ Wa«Jt£ibc 

jy A lifts A liter !>*!£- - 

Jy, T A.I35* SWkc FcifFi- 

S' ifcflriKrfln* refill 1 — 

- ft Awftmi Pififla- — ‘ 4 .* 

5 B.ittEiui. Ewtha «^<-- ( 7 3 

| Jt-cnnEC Frnth 47 

1 ft Grtce-ufc«reli;S 7 
S 1 flcnr^E faHU-WhiT^i 5 5 
i V KtaMtS^rshng— ji l 
! ft BLtilugfgWEi 

■ CLtifh Church—* — pS > 
( s : - -loo 


iWfrf PJj- 

too 
Vi 


Ku/ft& PL-'i iJtMUi Pm 

Cle^cni, 3 0 so 'i 1 Ma T g»tt Mof« — I|g 33 

— ^ 27 Margaret Kcivtlflijr, ■ a 6 $ 

I j O S r M j pci P at tana— 


S L>[.gj:is AarJPchutcli ^ 

S Bun-ihins Eai) ! v ( < 


S' EJ.vmn-Jis Lifrikbi t J-, 3 i-j 

S' E( hcibG*0B]*fi ■ i 95 

■ ' Ffti rfcn ■ - ] i «4 

VfOllcr i — : 144 

%' Cab t!c I Fen- -c turn h-. 6 y 
S' <a<0TEa B Delphian* [4* 
i'Cnwria hy P^uJ; --" 
S' litJtH* — 


S' | a mri Dfi kc 1 pace- 
s' fa -ii rt Uaeli ckb itJsc- 
S >hn aafHiJt — - 
S' J&bn EiwngdiiK- — 

Sj. ! jlciPiei aachsriff — 

S KjitkCtinc Cufeiurn 
S c Kathcfin* CpMrfiu, 
s' Ij^ rtncc lewi- 
s' Ljwkacc Pnuiit.ney 
S 1 !\*tf nnsd he ap- 
s' tci'nird Mala ne- 
S ! M .igiwa Firi Pi— 
S : >M.k fr^:<£ ), (<c hb^trf ■ 


,**«• (V- 5 * 

S' CoirthHI- h (> 1 >f- j 2 

S' M:, had Crn.TkcLl !*i j 1 7 1 ' % 
y VLvIud Qll^cniiLt ,.>2 


$0 ^ M.li|- A’bdiEiUfttF- — ijy 5 4 j^'M^hflslQacnr 

lO^'Waiy Aldtiruiybufj igr lo^S MicbieE R^yjil 


1 i 

h* 

61 


ijiNaiy Hill 

75^ p c ^aiy Mo-uiitlkfli*- 
I yo’i' SLllUmCJ (Ct— 
l tS M , t ry I[ 3 ^' Itf np^— — ■ 7 

VW:iE7 Wopkbutfb- 0^ 

iVMirj Wo&JfrMh — 

54 ‘S'Wjrriw* Ifemon^ex. i I 
-t Maiiinj Ludjiie — i ^i 5 
[inti Orjlft- — I lO 
4S S'Hfl'iiniOuttiftEfJi— 
I40> : Marlins VPnGTcy- 1 — ^417 
27 S' Matthtw £4 

S MjuJHim Milk^iKi 44 
<So ."v ACiLndlij!ia 03 d fi .1 p 

io h'MicliitJ UOuiv-p 53 


|5 tilifh&fss Cisffibbi iii.c 

... j s Sf-elwla* £>! an M — ; 0 
341 2£l5 ^ T 0-^ciH4ii(lrcet— - -* ; 7 

17 _s ' Ui aves I < t-Ffy 

3 3 :S E 6lavfj Sllij(jilr r0 4 
3^ S FjJlC lit Sh 3 j ■’filii: f— « 

I j .& ! Pcrcrs ££i{j|i t — 

I I FcwiaCcii*htf]_ 

7' '^^^pjuhvih^ 

34 |s Pficrf Pnwt 

1+9& Siev <m GiJjiunrt. 

6 V Spoilt v^ 4 it«»k E 

2; p' Swirl>: WT 

1 - I Th^rrmAj'od!' 

" iir-4iic ij,|j JJj 


[ tf« ]? J PiiHjlljfJ IS^lTifljlY L|rJ 1*1 ,- 


I p.07 piyfllj'™ 


9SS7 


f» ; ft ndrtW fT ‘i 5 > T c i 

S T E.art!iyliifctw. 0 ircj 4 ?? ^ 44 ^' 

S : LeiTf J ^>? 1 y S 1 Amlnh AJ&afe-j 4 ^p 405-1 s 1 Gilje»Cn^ltj|Wit^ ^9^0143 J %1 ^ TA^mas Spc^wflik'ii-VV J :^i 

4 £ 7 iV ttiilioprg) t 4>4 * 5 °^^ Otai'« 5 «iibft'afft 5 dTSil’S?^, tritey Mn^riei Z'.il g ! 


^ u rs MMtbwi rti ; v c 1 445 

'■■ khitt 


ft Uridgtc— — -|ttU . 

ewtifSl'w ^K 1 ^ 4 1 1 J c W&twaftQfth* Pkgme 


1*1 [krt^nufc 


1 1 1* 


' j^Jarn&CLirkciiffd 


= FieH^| 44 ! 
iih— 1,1V 
ttev:ci!i Hi 


S' Sir«iireiCte Vieldtl 4457 |?^ # K«b<iEn«. Towcs - 1 vtf -tfor s' Wjjdakn Sci™i!J. 94 ?[ T 5 ^ v'^Wjlrp Wfcdb^Mli^>!S?< 

■ = ‘ ' ■ t i I L ituba h P J r ill i 17?5 |t37 & 1 M Nki#i ngt^n-|h *' 10 


. , j , , . r , , ^ 1 1 - ■ - — ’ T(i HU - 1 

te 3 flfj 77 S l Lcon»idSh«tdLieh,itftf^l 049 [flin^on^l^y-'S j ^93 ptfpnty FiihTj_ 

tht ft f trt-Ff/rtfbtt, ™ MidtVffex mhJ irr**} - i S 7 ^4 ft?ftcre 4 f r *f fkiPkg#*- a 1 4 * q 


ss^slrfg^ 


S* Clcinem Ban**— , 19 - 59 . 131 ^ ,W«T Sa«y 

■jiL! i ent | 4 *S | - ^ I p l ^ 


■doi-ipS I 

g ! I'JU I cru Urt S y./fl p H at p et We Ami n fi [4.7 IO. J 

S E M wilni i n the Fjf td: J4S 04 Z %% ? | lie of [frff P^Rii fly fc — - 1356 

T .i iti j P.cij]rjv: e f.f the Ctt} &td JiAfirt J 4 ff ejf W« UrtJinftec- III 74 
■m/, ^itofFL^jif — 1 - — %£J '3 


£k 


T&t TMtfif nil the Chrsf^gf pp 

^ s/ p^ r - ^ 7 3o ^ 

Whirirfs efth tftgxc- 


The Liftdfttsrtd Ca/haMcs thk year. 

Boris ve anil Stilborne— 6 17 Executed — v 

l “' ^ «*gi» 


Aged 

*pi% 11c md Feavc t- 

ippppfcit and Suddenly 

ikdrid — — * — 

piifteti — — — — 

Mefedini 


Float and Small Poafi— 

Found dcajdift fli't 4 iljfirfd£ t &C -3 0 

French Pox — — — — 

Fri^h^d — — — * 


■ 3 * 


■PkEnet- 

Pturifte 


- yGfJuiand Scfatcea- 
■ 11? -Grief 


3 Poyfoncd - 
■17 QjjinRc- 


.4 6 Ritkces^ — 7— 

.toodynux,Se(nvring& ritix iSy Gripingin ihs Gras iiM'|Hdi^g of the Lights- 

rnt arc! ScilJed — & Hangil & made away tlieflifaves 7 Kupturc — 




3 


HciSsnouldllroc & Modld£iHeo i 4 
Jaund ies 1 1 0 


nt* Gangrene and Fi ft Lila 5^ 

nkcr, sind Thrufh — — e i 1 i in gniturtic- 
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THE 

Naked Truth. 

OR, THE 

TRUE STATE 

OF THE 

Primitive Church, 


BY AN 

Humble Moderator 
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jtwt the truth j? 
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An Humble Petition to the Right Hmostrdhk 

The Lordt andcontmont Afftmlhd in t dr lUment f 

M X Lards and nolle Centhmen, You have fully ex.preffed 
your Zeal to God and his Church in Baking Laws fo? 
Unity in Faith j and Uniformity inDifeipIine : for, as our Sa- 
viour (aid, A Kingdom divided againji it fclf cannot ft and ; fo 
the fame may certainly be fudof a Church* the real on being 
the fiine for both : And I call the Searcher of all hearts^the God 
of life and death; to witnds, that I would molt readily, yea 
tnoft: joyfully (acrifice all I hive in this world, my life and all, 
that all Nott-C&rformifu were reduced to our Church. But it 
falls out molt fodly that your Laws have not the deli red effect 
gur Church is more and more divided 5 fueb is the perverfe na- 
ture of man, Mifi ht VtUtum, obftinately to Oppofe Authority, 
efpecially when they can pretend the colour of Jkeltgioq and 
Confcience 5 this carries fo great an applaufe among the Vulgar 
fffill envious at Superiors) that it is, as it were, Nuts to an Ape, 
Tweeter to them than any other thing this world affords : for 
the enjoyment of this they will endure any thiug,imprifonmenr, 
lolsof goods, yeafomerimeof life alfo. And this is it which 
mainly nourilhes our Divtfkws* gi,ves great advantage to the 
growth of Popery , and threatens the total mine of our Church. 
Many who were formerly very zealous for our Church, feeing 
thele our fad divi lions, and 1 not feeing thole ofthe Roman- 
Church, not their gtoft Superftitions (which their Pricfis con- 
ceal rill they havelgot men fail) are eafily leduced by their pre- 
tended Unity, and daily fall from us. This makes my heart to 
bleed, and my foul with anguifh ready to expirc,rather than live 
to feethat difraalday of relapfetino their manifold Idolatries 
Wherefore I'humbled my Soul befbrcOod in filling and ptayw, 
begging day ly the afliftanceof his holy Spirit, to direct me to 
fome healing Salve for thefeour bleeding Wounds : and there- 
fore J have tome reafon to believe, that what is contained in ehefe 
following Papers, comesfrom the great gooduef of God, who 
never feus thole who feck him in humility and ftaccriry both, 
which 1 am confident l have done i and this I am fare o£ that 
no Worldly defigns have moved tnc to this, but have oftest 
„ A 3 tcrept- 
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tempted me to give it otqr % I am alio lure, that there is nothing 
contained therein, which is contrary to the known Laws of 
the Land : in this only l ponfels J have ttanfgrefled , in putting 
it for fh without licence; and for this I beg of God and you, as 
Naamik did of Elijha, In thif thing the Lord and ym garden 
jour Servant s and I hope you will lay unto me as EUjb* did un- 
to NdittMdn^ Ga in peaces and I farther hope this fhall not call 
filch a prejudice* upon it, as to make you caft it by, or read it 
with difguft, - I do not expert you lh on Id approve any thing 
upon the account of my feck mg God in this, but upon my Rea- 
lms alledgcd^ nor do I expeft that upon my Realbns yoju 
Ihouid approve all; yet t beieech you forioufly conlider alt and 
God of his infinite goodncli dire# you to that which may make 
for the Unity of our Church, by yielding to Weak ones ([if not 
wilfhf Ones aJfb) as far as your Reafon and Confidence will 
permit r fore you cannot fb loath all cond elocution, as not to 
loath more, and deleft Papal confufion, which certainly cortu;s 
on apace bv ourdivifion^ and of two evils, both Reafon and 
Religion require us to chute the lets 5 now doubttefi you canr 
not think conddccntion (if evil at all , fore not) tq evil b Pa* 
pal Idolatry, and that Paptftry is Idolatry, is fb dearly proved 
by our Learned Dr. StjUingjteet, as it were loft labour to fay 
more of it. Condefcention may feem in fbrne rdpefifr imptu-* 
dent, but whether in. this conjuncture of affairs imprudent. I 
befcech you again conlider well. TheWifeft men have chaV 
ged their Counfels andRelblves upon fecond thoughts, much 
more upon experience, and. approaching evils not atfijft difco- 
vered. It is a common thing with Princes when they find their 
main enemies power encreafe much, to make peace with Jeffer 
enemies, on conditions never before to be endured 5 Self-prc- 
fervation being the prime principle in all Creatures rational and 
irrational, fpringing from Nature it felf, it Qloul din nature and 
reafon over* bulla nee any other consideration 5 and whatever is. 
done to this end, if not bnfolly done, muft needs be wifely done. 

1 moft humbly be leech the A II wile God, and foie giver' ofwif 
dom, to pour down his Holy and Wife Spirit upon you. A&M, 
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To the READER. 

C FTriftian Reader, Jo 2“ tfiwjrow, hoping you have iff fame rues fare the Spirit 
ofChrff, end’dtfke it maie, the Jpirii aftfieckyefs, humility, charity , wf 
toCrtt/HT? wy rrrsr^ andenveigb agah^i them, but to pity and endeavour to re- 
flifie them, if you find any ; and I affure yen m the word of a Cbrijliau, Ifhall 
be far mete ready to recant, than to vent an error r If you be uni thief CfarijUaniy 
difpofed t I etmtfiiy befeethyon read ns further, far I am fure you trill he dif- 
pltai'd with it : and can yau thinkjt trifdom to run yaur plf into difpleafare > 
tffjty your prefect quiet, and let me rrff . But ifyo u he fa Chrifti only d/fpapd at I 
mentioned » fli lit esmtQfyheg of yM to pheeed, to diftwer my errors and 
amend them. Stfi prtcbanre you will who 1 am, why did I not it It you, ly 
putt nip fiif frame to thh Pamphlet? } fait! iugexueiffiy cenfep the tattfe. lam a 
wea^man of great Paffions, ufct able to hear Cotdmendsthn/ or Reproach * my 
fatal} ability puts rise of dangn^of the jiff, bteiitr great fear of the Uttt, 

Why the* tv at I faftrrpsrdto pub Ufa my toeohyefi } to have itewedsyet truly I 
have net btentftYy forward, for it if now above two years fact I had theft 
thoughts iff Which time 1 hdtrt read itnd conferred all 1 could to diptPer if 1 
ttWf in ait rftta; hnt for at! 1 yft tow Id iutit With, do Hot find it fa, hut hope aV 
If ay it truth and that ft may he tiftful if the Pj rblitfHe, m this prefant cen- 
jtMSUir if affairs. 7ht rtfati Iftoietd, ^d in the MtXtplaci mff humbly be* 
feeeh at ibdi read tbfa to lay fi fide pH Uf f. tf fctirefi it education, hth Ore very 
great „ I am fare Ifamtd it fa very tenfi before 1 eohld mffer them, and that of 
education ruff dijfifff&i there it not fa tbttc caftld mi bt that difference of o- 
pfahtii* Chilian Religion, rf allmind lie Bible far the Raff of F aitb, the 
fapifli thrmfehrs do net rejeH it, but add to it the anther tty of the Church 1 
verify h. it eve there ere thoufindi /Papitf 5,L U t h Cran S. Cal v In i ft S, both L earn- 
ed and Religious, who would lay down their lives for the truth they pr«ffs, and 
yet ore divided in opinion metrfy by education, having in ibeiryamb fa imprint- 
ed their own opinions in their mind, at yon mayfacner ft para te their body than 
their opinion from their Soul. Nay, I hive heard that among the Tusks there 
are many wife and moderate ptffans that are at zealous to maintain their ri- 
diculmt A3cai^n as tee titr Bible a whith camiol proceed from any thing but 
the ft rang bias of education t wbicb fo wheels about and intoxicates their brat*. 
And to fay femrwhat more particular of our turn Nation htre t Theft that have 
been educated m that way as to fit at the Communion, and baptize their Chil- 
dren without the Crop, had rather omit tbep Sacraments than up ^netting or 
the Crop » and thsfe that have been educated in kpeehng and cr offing, though 
they odpowltdg they are meer Ceremonies indifferent, yet had rather omit the 
Sacrament f, than omit the Ceremonies, ju{t as if a man had rs. h rflarie than 
tat bread hoped in a Fan, beeauphe hath nfed bread ba^ed in an Oven. So 
that Rtfigion iff many it really hut their humor, fancy pffttb far reap*, and 
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To the Reader. 

etiftome is more prevalent tbajt a,ty .argument. This is tbt thing & frith mal#s 
me fear I jbal l meet tpitb very fiw that ppill calmly and indifferently confider 
whjt Iiprite > but will prefintly Jtartle at it at neat and erefi ts their Gruius 
or to their- inter tji , sr their reputation, -which they value above mV, l man the 
tliettn and kindnfjt ff their in ji friends and acquaintance, whfi taunts attdre- 
pr Hitch they annul hear \ hut l humbly be fetch them topaufe a while, and lay 
>t by titi the pafftm be ever, 'till they have t&afhredall thefe dijfxuhits. 1 he- 
feeth them to fit before their eyes the heautpthe hauourfijffttdfiftnrfi of Truth 
the comfort, the delight, the evtr lifting felicity of a dear and rsQi fed Confii- 
erne \ then rtfstme it andfinfider again. But they try Pi(h t Uis Hot wertb 
it, *w 3 ridhuhut toy, and favours ftmtlhing of the SeSarian : l grant there 
are feme things among the SeSariaus I approve of, I mV mt rtfQ and condemn 
any t ruth uttered, or anyg<wd adion performed though faid and done by the 
Devil. I coiijidt r the things , and if good, embrace them, whoever utters them 
though J deleft his errors in other things h Tau mV fay the fame i then I hefecch 
you da the fame j confide w what I fay flmply in it fitfi whether tbePapijh or 
Aaabaptiftt fay the fame ft matters not \ 1 hope you wiS not rejell Cbrrft hcjufi 
they both profefr him. But if after aSymr fir iota paum,mtbiaft canfrderati- 
an, you find it m} erroneous contemptible Pamphlet, yet contemn not the petit, t 
that wrote it in the ft verity of his heart* Uft you receive the fame mtafire 
.tgiinfiamChtift, who hath affirtd us, that fall be bit rule, to meet urn ut 
the lit#. 0>tift died fir the fahation of my poor fist l as mrlhfjovrr, contemn 
it mt therefore, but endeavour to reSHfie it i if God bath given you mote Up. 
tedgandwifdcme than me, henoc higJi-mhided but Tear, and let hinuhtt 
ihn & s take h ced ieA hefalf. Thus I pray fir you t do you the likffir me, and 
however *r£gfe w Opinion, l t t Hi accord in Charity, and in Ckrift Jtftu the 
aedernitr of ns all. Amen,, 
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Concerning Articles of Faith. 


Hat which xwc commonly call theApoftles Creed, if ic 
were not Compofed by them y yet certainly by Primi- 
tive and Apoftolick Men, andpropofed as the Sum me 
of Chrirtun faith, the Sutnme total neeeflary to Silva- 
tiem , It can’t be fuppofed they left out any thing 
which they thought neceffdify to Salvation, they might 
as well have Ortltted half or all i as One Command- 
ment broken is the fame in effect with all, fooncnc- 
oeflUry Principle of Faith denyed, Cancels all, andfbuts 
out from Heaven. When I fpcak of believing the A potties Creed, I do not 
mean, that we believe all there contained with a Divine Faith betaufr it is there 
contained, for we have no a flu ranee that the Apofiles Compofed chat Creed ; 
but we are fare all that is in that Creed is evident in Scripture to any common 
underllanding y therefore we believe all with a Divine Faith. But I mention 
this Creed onely, to fhew chat the' Primitive Church received this as the fum to- 
tal of Faith neccfSry to Salvation ; why not now ? Is the {bate of Salvation al- 
tered If it be caiupleat, what needs any other Article ? You would have men 
improve ill Faith, fa would!, but rather immfivi than txterifmiy to confirm 
it rather than enlarge it : One found grain of Milliard- fret! is better than a bufhel 
of ufi found chaffie fluff. > Tis good to know all Gofpe I -Truths, and ro believe 
them, no doubt of that ; but the Quell ion is not what is good, but what is tie. 
oeflary. I pray remember the Treifurer to Candace, Queen of Ethiopia, 
whom Philip Inftrufled inthc Faith- his time of Cate chi ling was very fhort, 
and toon proceeded to Biprifm, But Philip fir ft required a Confeflbn of his 
Faith, and the Eunuch made it, and L befeech you Obferve it ^ / kelievt thtt 
Jefm Chrifi is the Sort ef Gird: and ftrdcway he was Baptized, How ? no 
more Than this t “No more ; this little gram of Faith being found, believed with 
all his heart, purdiafed the Kingdom of Heaven : Had he be lieved the whole 
Ciofpcl with half his heart, it had been of Jett value in the fight of God; tis 
not the Quantity, bat the Quality of our Faith God requireth. But fare the 
Eunuch was more fully Inftrufled ■ ir may be you are fure of it, but I could 
never yet meet with any alTurancc of it, nor any great probability of it ; f am 
fure he few Philip no more, and I am fure Philip required no more, but 
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and many Articles of Faith] and requiring all to affent unto them, I ainwil- 
t'nfl to believe that zealous men endeavoured this with pious intentions to pro- 
mote that which they conceived Truth * bat by inhaling it an the diferters, 
caufcd furious Warrsj and lamentable Blood Ihcd among Cbfnuans, Brother 
Fighting agarnft Brother, and Murthcring each other. Can there be any thing 
more irrational than to endeavour to promote the rruth of the Gofpcl contrary 
to the Laws of the Gofpel ? to break an evident Commandment loeftabliffia 
doubtful Truth ? 1 fay, doubtful to him on whom, it is impeded, though forming 
clear to him that impofes it. H « were fully exprefs’d in Scripture- words * 
there would need no new Eaprefllon, no new Article} if it be not fully ex- 
pert in Scripture, but deduc’d from Script urC-EspreflbTia, then what one 
M^n thinks clearly deduc'd, soother may think not tb} I mean, not another 
ignorant and weak, but as learned, and as able. What more common than in- 
Divinity and Phifofophy Shools ? One cryes, this is a clear Demonft ration j ano- 
ther cry Ci, no fnch mattcr,but flirty denies it. Mens underjbmdtngs are as va- 
rious as their Speech or their Countenance, etherwifeit were impolfibte there 
fhould be fo many undcrftsmding and moderate, yea, and confcicntious Men 
„3fo, P*p>8}, Lather ans, Catvinijh, all in fuch Oppofirion one agftinft another, 
all believing Scripture, yet fo differing in the deductions from Scripture. 
Truly I think him very defective in Charity, however he abound in Faith, 
who thinks all Ptfiftt, or L«fhtntxfy or Cdvinijh malitiouffy or wilfully 
blind. 

As for nay part, f think nothing can be more clearly deduc’d from Scripture, 
nothing more fully exprefs'd in Scripture, nothing more fuitable to Natural 
Iveafon, than that no Man fhould be forc'd to believe, for no Man can be forc’d 
to believe} you may force a Man to fay this or that, but not to believe it, 
fir ft, as to Rcifon : If you bring a M an an evident DemonJi ration, and he hath 
a Praia to underltand your Dernonffration, he can’t but affent to it. If you 
hot i i dear Printed Book With a clear Candle to a Man of clear Eyes and able 
to Bead, he will certainly Read} but if the Print be not dear, or the Candle 
or hi i .Sight not clear, or he not Learned to Read, can yout force make him 
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read? And juft fo it is with our imdcrfbndiog, which is the eye of our Soul, 
and a demonl! ration being as a Candle to give Light; if then your dsm6n&&d' 
on oi deduction, or his undemanding be nor clear, or he not learned, you 
may with a clubdafh out his brains, butnever dear them. He then that be- 
lieves the Scripture, can't but believe what you dcerlydemonfoatc from Scrip- 
ture, if he ha th dear brains ; if he hath not, your force may puzleand pudic his 
brains more by the pdfion of anger and hatred, make him abhor you and your 
arguments, but never lovingly embrace you or them and thus you may ha 
fcard his Soul by hatred, and your own Soul a! To by provoking him to it, but 
never fave his Soul by a true belief. But perchance you will conclude, he doth 
not believe the Scripture, bccaufc he doth not believe your arguments from 
Scripture ; (a ftrangc conclusion) but what then ? would you } can you force him 
to believe the Scripture? can you drive faith like q nail into his head or heart 
with a hammer ? nay, his not in a mans own power tomakchimfdfbdicve 
any thing farther then his reafctfi (hews him, much lefs divine things ; this is 
the peculiar work of Grace; and if Faith be the gift of God, your Argument 
cannot give it, nor your Hammer force it; Arguments may bit good Induce- 
ments, and if tight, will prevail with thofc to believe whom God. hath ordain- 
ed to Eternal Life, but no other; Preaching the Word is the means God hi m- 
fclf hath appointed, but as for force, L can't find in rhe Gofpd either com- 
mandment or countenance given for it. If the Scripture command to (peak 
the truth in love, toinftruftour Brother in the fpirit of meeknefe, if we a re to 
pray and befccch him to receive the grace of God, cm any thing be more con- 
trary to Scripture Rule, thin force and violence? to what purpofc then is force, 
fin ce it cannot make him believe the Gofpd ? and if he doth believe the Gofpd, 
he will, lam furc, he cannot chute but believe what you clearly fiicw him is 
contained the ref fuppofing his brain to be dear ) ; and £ am atfo fu re, if he believe 
what is clearly contained, he need not believe any thing cl ft, The Scripture 
isour Rule of Faith compleat and full, the Scripture it fdf tells us fo, John iq. 
t tjThtfe things art writvu that you might bftievcjffldb eh eying yz wig he have lift’, 
and our Saviour tells liSfTkat hi (hem we have Eternal Life, Jehu y. 59, and the 
zd. TiWjjiy. Ss. Paul tells xtsfThe Serif fares are able to nsake m wife me 0 ftL 
vathx through faith which tt in Chrijijef-u ; all Scripture is given by infpiratian 
ef God, and is profitable for doUriaf^for reproof , for wrreUimftr Itrftrtiffioti tn 
rfgkcoitftieff .'that the man ef Gedraay be perftQ throughly funitfhed wtto all good 
tvs-riy.And I befecch all men further to confider what is laid. Dent, 72. 3 2. Thou 
fitalt nos add thereto mr dimnijh from it ; and like wile how the^wiil avoid the 
Curie in the laft of the ReveUtimt, if they add to the words there written; 
andfurely ’tis the fame Crime to add to any other Book of Scripture, ff it be 
anfwcred, They do not require us to believe it ro be Scripture. I reply, They 
require men to believe it as Scripture, with Divine Faith, which is as bad, 
they make their own words equal with Gods word ; or if they fay,, they require 
not Divine Faith, then I am furc it is no matter of Salvation whether I believe 
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ir or no humane Faith cannot fave.Thus yon Tee how impertinent, how irrational 
how impious it is, to require a man to belicveany thmgmorc than is dearly wn- 
riined in SetiDture :aod if it be clearly contained there, he that believes Script u i e 
Sdft“ i, & cantai„rf there, J* bur believe i. ; if he *> Mt fee rt clearly 
toetlhncdthcre, y.e cant face either bis fight or his Faith. Your force any make 
him blbdSfohut never ftc dcjrerymay make himan Hypocrite, no true Convert 
Acain Jdefirc all men Toberly taconfidcr. Ate not the prune andmofUe- 
cfiTin* Principles of Farh> the Trinity, three Ferfonsand one God, the Inca*, 
niiionof Mils Ch rift, the fame perfen to be God and Man, the Refurredtion. 
of etie Dtad, ehfix fhall rife with rhe fame Bo-dy, when one bo^y may be 
eaten and converted into fevcral bodies, and (bch like -.Arc they not tings 
far above thchigftcft «*fcn and ftiatpeft undemanding that ever had Man ; 
Vet we believe them, beciufe God (who cannot lye) -liih declared them : i® 
it not them aftrangc thing for any man to take upon him to declare onctiric 
more of them then God hath declared, feeing we under do nd not what is de- 
clared ■ 1 mean we have nocomprehenfive knowledge of the matter dc cured, 
but onl’y a believing knowledge, our Faith notour Rcafon reaches it: thcApo- 
fiksbv the Scriptures teach us this , not theSenooks by Syllogilmcs, If thin 
our Rcafon under (fends not what is declared, How can we by Rcafon m >kc any 
deduction by way of Argument from that which we underhand not? As lor 
Example. Some hold, That the Holy Ghtfft proceeds from the Father and the 
Son • Tome, that he proceeds from the Father by the Son. I pray* Doth any 
man under fend how the Holy Ghaft proceeds from the Father, from the Son. 
or by the Son ? no certainly, how then cm he affirm or believes tittle more of 
the Holy Ghoftthan the Holy Ghoft hath declared ? Seeing, as I faM, He un- 
de rflands not at all what is declared. _ Dircourfe mull bfe of things intelligible, 
though Faith believes things not intelligible. Can any man prove, that 
rotation and circulation arc all one* who underfends not what rotation 
or circulation is? the like may be faid of proeeflion or mifficn of ihc Holy 
Cih-ofe The Scripture plainly tells, That the Holy Ghoft proceeds front; 
the Father, and that he is fent by the Father, that he is lent alfo by the Son 
but whether he proceeds from the Son or by the Son , the Scripture is iilem, and 
I am therefore ignorant, hiving no knowledge ac.al! of any Divine Myfterics 
but from the Scriptures. S grant. That by rations! dedufl tons and humane 
way of a rgum mting, his probable, that the Holy Ghaft proceeds from the 
Son as from the Father - f but if in Divine matters we once give way to humane 
deductions, a cunning Sophiftcr may foon kid a weak Difputanc jnto many 
Errouis. By humane d editions you may infer, that the Son is inienoi.tr to the 
Father as begotten by him, the Holy Ghoft infcriour to both, being fent by both; 
with us the iefs is fen* by ihc greater; by humane deduflion from three dD 
ftiudf perfonsyou may prove three diftindl fubihnccs ; I hope you will make 
no fuch inferences in the Divine Perfons. Again, What a bufinefs have the 
School Men made about thefe words of our Saviour; Thu ir My Sedy: with 
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their ptddksttltm, and fubjeotum, and copula, and individaUm vagiim, in the pro- 
noun Tim. Innumerable arc their intricate Impcrtincneies in this matter, and 
in their tondufioni; The Papifls hold Chrifi: to be prefent in the Sacrament 
Tn rifr. b fa misUUr^hcLfi thtfdnsfi cuifiib jlamalitt r\X.\\C Calvin i ihi, Sgcramn- 
tdtitw, and yeta!tranfc%thcy underfhnd none ofThcfe wayesj as 5 '- Pan! 
faith * Biffing to be T eveberi they mdir fia»d nut what they fity, neither whereof 
they affirm, 1 Tim. 1.7. Had the Scripture affirmed any ofihefe wayes, we 
ought to have fubmi i ted our Reafon in things above Re&fbn though we under- 
ft&nJthemflor, and his rca fan able fo to do ; bti! to go about to prove tjy rea- 
son what is above rcafon s is wonderful ; and, ro difeourfc of what wc undtr- 
fhndnoi, isdctibtkfsa fpieeof madnefs, and the conclufions we draw frem 
fudi iiifcQurre5,muft needs be very dangerous, we following the ignem faumm, 
the uncertain l.ght of Humane rcafon in Divine matters, fo tocalfy beyond Our 
reach : Wherefore wc have no other fafe way to I peak of Divine matters but 
in Scripture Language, i pp films verb t<s t with the very fame Words, according 
to that, 2 Tim. i . 1 $. Hold f aft thsfarm cf found words whicbjhou haft heard of 
mtitfFtitbi Mark, Hoidfifl not onciy the matter of Faith, but 1 he farm of 
fm rid words, thefearefafe, humane words in divine and high Myfteries arc 
dangcfpim Man can no more fet them forth in humane words, than cxprtTs 
the Divitiefubttaitceby humane painttng,’tis the folc work of the Holy GhoJl 
who kalfo Divine. 

There hath not been a greater plague to Chrifti an Rcligio-n than School- Di- 
vtnity, where men lake upon them the liberty to pro pofenew Quell iom, make 
nice diliinfl ion sand rath conclufions of Divine matters, tofllng them up and 
down with their Tongues Ike Tennis Balls; and from hence proceed ail the 
dangerous Hcrcfies, and cruel bickerings about them, falling from Words to 
blows. Thefirft Divinity School wre read of, was fet up at Alexandria by 
Pamanm , and from thence fo cm after fprang forth that damnable Hercfie of 
the Arrians, which over-nn all Chrirtendom^r.d was the caufe of definition 
to many Millions of Chilians both Body and Soul. The Hcrcfies before 
this were fo grofs and Eenfoalj that none took them up but difTolurc or framiek 
people, and Idem vanifh’t; butalrcr this School fubtilcwny of arguing was 
brought inwChriftianity, Hercfie grew more refined, and lofubcile, that the 
phiiiind Pious Fathers of the Church knew not how to lay hold of it and re- 
prefs it, the School dtftinftiona and evafions quite baffled them ; and thefeSo- 
philters, proud of their conqueft, triumphed and carried away afpedous ap- 
pearance of Truth as well as Learning, for rather cunning) infomuch that 
many godly per forts were a! Co deluded and fell in unto them,and many of their 
Heretics continue unto this day. This great banc of the Church rook it’s 
rife from hence ; Many of the Primitive Dolors and Fathers being converted 
from Heathen i fine, and having by long and great Industry acquired much 
knowledge in natural PhUofophy, Antiquity, Hifttwy, andfubtill Logiekor 
Sqphifhy, were very unwilling to abandon quite thefe their long dud led and 
- dearly 
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(kirly beloved Sciences, (fijfly fo called J and therefore tranflated them into 
Ciiriilianity, applying their School terms, diilindHonf, Syilcgifmcs, &c, to 
Divine nwtfors ; intending perchance, through indiferectzealjco illuilratc and 
imbellifii Chrilli an knowledge with fuch artificial forms and figures, but ra- 
ther defaced and fpoy led it ; which the wifdomC of Sc. Psttft well fore Taw, and 
therefore forewarned usofit; CoL z. 8. Beware left any mm fpoy l you through 
Philo fophy and vain deceit , after fht tradition ef men, after the Rudiments of tfae 
World, and not after Chrtfi. I humbly conceive it had been far better for them, 
and a(l Chtillcndome, had they determined with St. Petti. To know nothing bier 
CJstift mdhim Crucified, md not £0 intermingle mans Wifdomcand excellency 
offpeech with Di vincKnowIcefge and Set iptureDOvirine, which is to be taught 
by the dimonff ration of the Spirit and of power, as is fee forth r Cor . a. not with 
Logical Sylfogifruis and Sophiflieal Enthymems; for as the wifdomc of God 
was fooli kinds to the Greeks and Gentiles, fo the wifdomc of the Greeks and 
Geniiicswasfoolifluiefsto God, cmddeftruftion to his Church; who by the 
foolifh&cfsof preach mghad overcome all their wifdomc, and captivated their 
under Handings in obedience to the Faith, But when the Chrmian Doctors 
left this plainandfimple way ofprcaehing, and fell to cunning deputing, in- 
troducing new forms of fpccch and niccexprcflionsof their own coy ning,fo me 
approving, feme oppofing them, great DifcOrds,Warrs and Confjfions footl 
followed. Had that moll Prudent and moll Pious Constantine the Sell and bell 
of Chriilian Emperours, had he purfued his own intentions to fupprefs all 
dilutes and all new auctions of God the Son, both Hommtftrn and Hsmiott- 
fop, and commanded all. to atquic Tee in the very Scripture expreflions with- 
out any addition, lam confident the .Arrian Herefie had foon expired ; but 
by continual deputation the heat of Paflion was raifed, and the matter pur- 
ged with for more violence, which at length grew into rancour and malice 
irrcconcilcabic : For fame Godly Btlhaps ([humbly conceive more zealous 
than difcreet) would not reft fatisfied unkfs the Arrians were forced either to 
fubferibe to the new word Homoonfian, orto quit their Livings ; and th iscau- 
fed that great PcrfccutiOn again lithe Orthodox, where the Arrians prevailed ■ 
whereas by fiknce impofed on ail parcieSjthe malice, rancour, pcrrecutioB,warr^ 
oil had been prevented, snd/£w Truth fpok/ts inloviywOuld at length m off pro- 
bably have prevailed : For, was not the Gofpcl at firll planted this way f 
preaching, and praying men to receive ft? by this way of wcaknefs it prevailed; 
for the veeakjhtrtp of Gad are fir anger than men. But when men will be wifer 
than God, and inthdrfooiilh wifdomc think it fit to addc rheir lUcngth to 
Godsweaknefs, as a fpeedierand furcr way to dlablifh the Truth, God to 
convince them of iheir folly, fuffers that ftrong man the Enemy of the Gofpel 
( whom none bur his Almighty Arm can bind and maker) to come and fowe 
his tares of divilion which foon over runs the good feed of the Church, and 
brings all to confu fion. 
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But what then ? would I have all heretical Opinions broach'd and farad 
abroad without any controul ? Arc not Princes and Magilliarcs to be Nutfing 
Fathers unto the Church? muft they not adde the Power of the Sword totbac 
of the Word? Net bold the S\Verd m v#tn, but for the pnni foment of evil Do- 
tr! y &L c? All this I grant, and tie fire as much as any man, that both Piincc and 
PaHor would hold tail the Faith one? delivered to the Saints, fully declared and 
contained in Scripture; let them fuffer no new Datfrinc to be let on foot, csr- 
tainiy fuptrfluous, (ThcScripturc being allufficienO and probably dangerous, 
ss being of Man, and not oi God, who having given us a com pleat Ruled 
Faith and Life, by hisiProphm, Apoftlcs* and his only Son, wehavenorcafon 
ro believe any Mew Dodtrmc proceeds from him ; therefore Sr, Paul is very 
told, and crycth out, if an jpngd frm Heaven Preach unto yon any other Gofotl 
t beta is already freaehed, kt hint be nee nr fed. The M a g id ra t e then istocoun !e- 
nance and pro cc^ the P a flor preaching the Gofpd of ChiL% to file nee, op 
pofej punilh all that preach any thing comrary, or rot clearly contained in the 
Gofpel.* Herefies never at firft appear in theirown natural fhape, buidi^uifed 
with fpccions pretences drawn from feme obfetrre places of Scripture, capable 
of various Interpretations, and thus having gotten fooling, by degrees rhev 
lay afidc their Difguifes, and march on barc-lac’d. Therefore both Tailor and 
Magiftratc ought to be very watch full, and oppofc all beginnings ever fo fpe- 
ctous, as dangerous 2 or at kail fuperfluous, as 1 fa id. Lit ihc Pallors at firfl 
endeavour by plain and found Doflrineroflop the mouths ofOternfaycTs ; but 
if thefe turbulcnr fpirits will not be flop t, neither by Admonitions nor Entrea. 
ties, then let the Paftois proceed to the Power of the Keyes » which, were it 
□ fed with that Gravity and Severity as it was in the Primitive times, would 
have great effeft ; that is, were itufrainafolemn Affembly, by ihc Reverend 
Bilbo p and his Clergy, (not by Lay-Chancdlours and their Surrogatcs)and the 
perfon Excommunicated and flmt out of the Church, were likewife excluded 
from all Convocation and Commcrccicvcry one (hunning his company as a per- 
foil ink fled with the Plague, (fo it was of Old, and (b itemght to be now, and fo 
it would be now, if men made any Conference of their way es) this I am confi- 
dent would reduce many a one ; Bui if after this any perfevere in their perverf- 
ncfs,thcn the Magiftratc may doubtkrs by his Powoyufed with Chriflkn mode- 
ration, endeavour to flop the fprcadingofthc Contagion, and do what jn wif- 
dom he thinks meet to prefer ve the purity and peace of Church and State, urging 
againft them that Scripture, Hftft then Faith, haveitta tky feff before God, Pam. 
14. 2- . Or thafj Give none offense neither to the Jcvf nor to the GYfljfiVr, dor te the 
Church of Gvd, 1 Cor. to. 32. Or that, Gal, 5 . iz. X weald they were event hi off 
tls&t trouble you . St, Paid was not here in jeaft, but in great earned, as appears 
by his continued fervency all along this Epillle ; and doubt left he means not here 
a cutting off from the Church by way of Escomirtunfcation, for. that was in 
his power to do; why then fhcmtd hcwjfhit? nay, they had cut rhemlelves 
off from the Church before j certainly then he means a cutting off by the Civil 
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p oW « which then was Heathen, and therefore St. Paul would not have it 
mde u fc of by Chriftians ; for he would not allow them to appeal to unbdiev- 
ing Magiftratcs,no not in Civil things, much k&in Spiritual things. 

Wherefore: whnSt. tad wifhes they were cutoff, he w(h« there «n» « he 
ting Power, that is, a Chnitian Magillme to pimifh or hanifh thofcfeaUrou- 
bietk Church olChrift with Deftr lues apparently contrary to the clcirlcxt, 
andfudi as arc to Chr ill lanky ; I dire gone rartber Bu t ds foj 

t w c who keep their erroneous Opinions to chcmfdves, whoncLther pubhfh 
not nradife any thing to the dEllurbaifccof th* Church or State, but onely 
refufc to conform to the Churches titablilhed Do&nncoT Dsfciplme, pardon 
me if l lav, that really I cannot find any Warrant, or fo much as any hint from 
tbeOofpel, toufe any Force to compel! them * and from ileafon furc there 
L no Motive to ule Force j bcdtlfc,(as f (hewed before) Force : can t make a 
imn believe your Dt>arinc,buiondy as on Hypocrucjproicfc what he believes 

1 T know full well there is a common Objection agarnfV this, taken from 
St. Aitlhn. who was long of my Opinion, but feems to be altered on this oCca- 
fiu i Some Hcreticks DartAtijis 9 came to him in his Utter day e-s^ andgatfe 
thinks, that the Civil Power was made life of to teftrain them ; confdlmg, 
that was the Means which brought them to confidcr more calmly their own 
former extravagant Opi nions, and To brought them home to the true Church. 
This Objc&ion is eifily anfeetcd. Firft, the D«# arc well known to have 
teen a Seft, not onely erroneous in judgment, but very turbulent in Behaviour, 
al waves in ftdisiow pra&kes 5 and in that cafe i foew'd before how the Civil 
Magiftrate may proceed to Panifhmcnt j but our cafe is not in rcprehing sc. 
ditious Practices, but Enforcing a ConftfEon of Faith, ^quitc of anathema* 
ture. Then fccondly, to an Cwcr more particularly this fiery, l fuppofc there 
is no man fuch a Granger to the world, as to be ignorant that there arc Hypo- 
crites in it* and fuch (for ought we know) thefe feemingcoiivcrted Demurs 
might be, who for love of this World more than for love of the Truth, forfook 
their heretical ProfdTion, though not their Opinion ; who, confdous to them- 
fdves of their own ddTirnulatfen, and defirous to get favour with Sr. Aaftte, 
aFcrfeo of great Veneration and Authority with all, related unto him this ' 
fpedoas Story, which St. Auftiit* s great Charity was apt to believers Sr. Pad 
faith, believtrb dl thing * ; and from hence cortcludeth, that it m ight be lawful! to 
ufcrhc Power of the Civil Sword to reduce Hereticks to the Church. But un- 
IcTs it can be evidenced that thefe Donatifts Hearts were changed as well as their 
Profeffion, (a thing impoffible to prove ) all this proves nothing. Thirdly, 
Put the Cafe their Hearts were really changed as to matter of Belief, ’tisevb 
dent their Hearts WC« very worldly flill, groveling on the Earth, not one ikp 
nearer Heaven ; our .Saviour faith, Ati ('oil Tree catrfthriog fvrthgacdFruu-i 
and fere their Heart was evil, which was far more moved fot the quiet enjoy, 
mentof this Worlds good, than for the bkfled enjoyment of Chrift. Fourth- 
ly, Though we farther grant, that the pruning of the Magistrates S word did 
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really eoftdlj the vitioufaefs of the Trec,aiid made it biting forth feme good 
Fruit,, yctlhall iPeddtt >il, that gsid itty tdtfli of it ? God forbids faith St, 
Parti. Puf the cafe Mulchm had been converted by St, Fettrs cutting off his 
Far, this would not have excufcd SL fttin adt , which our Saviour fo 
fharply reproved and threat ned with periling by the Sword, and gave 
him ihi rcafori why he ought not to ufe tlie SWcird in his caufe j *lhink&ft 
* bzv that 1 camel pray unto my Fatherland he will prefentlygivt me nitre than 
lejptlift legiont of Angels? Can ft thou do any thing more prejudicial to the 
honour ofmy God-head , than to think I want the hclpof Man to de- 
fend me? And according to this may our Saviour fay > ThinkdUh.au that 
I cannot pray unto my Father, and he fhall give me more than twelve mil- 
lions of Souls to worflup my Name ? or canfi thou do any thing to edipfe 
more the power and glory of the GofpcU which l have ordained tobefet 
up by wcahnefsand fooUfhnefs of Preaching, and thereby to fubdue both 
the wifdotn of the Greeks, and the power of the Gmiicj : As I my fclf 
have conquered all Enemies by preaching and fullering , fo mud my Bifd- 
pk.s tread in my fkps- And juft fo we Hnd that the Gofpel was moll: tnt- 
raailoufly advanced Over alt the World by preaching and fuifeiing For it, 
snot by compelling others to it. 'Tis evident that upon, preaching of the; 
Gofpel, a sun any ^5. were ordained to God by 'Eternal Life, believed : and 
furely thoft who arc not Ordained by God to Eternal Life , can never be 
brought thither by the ordinance or .power of Man : wherefore when the 
Minifters have preached and prayed , they have performed all they can 
dp , t|ie reft mull bq left to the Juftife or Mercy of Goil,»fos bath mercy w 
whom hetpitt have tn rcy , and whom he will he hardened} , fa, that the 
iha rpeft Swpfd m this world [hall enter their hard heart more than an 
Adamant. 

All this Jfay in reference to- compelling Men to believe or conform, 
flill refarving to the Magifirate power , according to Scripture , 'fopvmjlr 
evjidem, not evil believers-, not who think, but) do publifh or dopra- 
fticefametbingto. fubvert the Fpdamcntahof Religion, nr difturb the 
Peace of the State , or injure their Neighbour. God, the only ft art Iter of 
hearts, refervesunto himfdf the punifltment rtf evil thoughts, of evil be- 
lief, which Man can never have a right cognisance of, for the greatefl 
Profcflor may bit the great til A theft , But tnc Magistrate (hall conceive 
he hath fuliicUnc warrant to punlfh alfo evil believers, and fhall proceed to 
executioner bn that pretence {lull puntfh. true believers , the Scripture is 
mofl clcar, that l he Subject is bound to hi bruit and bear it with jU Cliti- 
ftjan patience, Co the fafs of Goods, Liberty , or Lifo, not only patiently 
to btar it , but rcjoyccinit and I am fuse if he hath any true Religion, 
and right underfunding in him, he will rejoyceonhis own behalf, b> 
caule his re ward is exceeding great. : Therefore whoever under pretence 
of Religion tasks any Tumult, .or take* .up Armtsagainft :tlie M^gifoate 
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to ofcfcrve himfelffiwn persecution, absolutely declares blmfclf, either a 

tSreA , m ’* MuftN» ci,1 ' er lK Wi ? ,es th °? B M l f “ h ST#, 

is mad to sc\t& the opportunity of gaining tt i awl fo at [, he ^ 15 ht 01 
Efdlstn , as the worft tor the Gtft'snffJT now let himchoole. 


J„ Jppwdix to the former Su!je&. 

B Efoce ! leave -this matter of Impali ng new Articles of Faith, I Wire to 
rpcal^a wotd or two'GQOccrumg the authority /eiCownalsand t alnCii 

When the Super fill ions ati d the Abufes of the Eopijb Chu rd i » cfpec i al 1 y 
ill the mailer of JWtffewm grew fo vtry ^rofs, as not longer to he cud«- 

divers others oppofid theip> 

attdeemiuito-difpvrc with flic it Adveriaricfrabout thefe things, the Fopifh 
DodtorS' having no Scripture for their Errors-, quoted fovcral bathers ana 
Cmmcili) to give c©i£ 1 1 enrmce unto them. The Evangelical Pa^frs (lb 
Ci rftod,. becaufe they chiefly urged the for the defence oi 

tbtir Eki^fhicO were moll-of fliem bred lipdr Dm their Infancy in the i e- 
Tiijh Glmrdi , audithCfrin taught even tt> adore ail Gouhcils and Fathers* 
a ed^ education being of great foree to cbitimiodaind awe ■ both the -\V ills 
afidladainetlts-offllin ) made them very Oiie and timorous torejett that 
authority, whkh they had long reverenced i inowde-lly therefore fame of 
the EiMffUed Viti»rj were content to admit -the authority ot Fathers 
and Councils for three or foerof the Ml -Centuries, fome-ad mined fT« or 
fix whereby 'they were reduced famerlttic's to greatdlreightsirt their impu- 
tations j for though neither all nor -half 'Errors cin be found in 

the Councils and Fathers of theft Centuries, yet fome of them were crvpt 
very early into thc Church. Tlus Superliitton Of the Cf^s jinb Cfoyjtne 
were in ufe in the feeond Century : The Mtltnxty Error got footing about 
that time the neceihty of Infants receiving the lilefled Sacrament of the 
Lords Supper came infooR after; About thcfoufthCCistury there w r? fome 
touches in Oratory -Sermons by waycf Rhetorical Ejaculations like praying 
to Saints, but long after came to be formally ufed as now in Churches « ana 
foSuperftitionS came in fome at one time, and fome at another. The T .>}$! 
ihemft Ives do not receive all chefe Errors, but reject fome , as that of the 
MiliVw^hr , ard the neccility of Infonts receiving the Lords Supper, Now 
I ask tirft the FsrpHh by what rule they retain fome of thefo things and re.. 
j { & others? Setou^v l askth e Evmipikat „ by what rule they Oibm it ro ! 
Tbdaufherity affoii.tTCenit»ics,andKfufcochets ? Both will aatwer me, | 
Eccaufo 'they btlifiycfcme to beerronens fome tobc Oi thodox, whereby 
’( is evident that ucitherfubmit to theTathers authority,^ eomatid ing thrir 
Judgments, but receive their Opinions as agreeing with their ]adgmcn is, 1 
this is c¥i^h(Jy : trHc aade^arJy itf t Local ,■ and Mty- Agrees with the P, tiles ! 
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Ztvm by fame of (he Fathers, as St.-Cypiax and 5 1 jSulti^two tt generally 
and as ddervcdly reverenced as any in the Chriftfcm Church. St. CyprUn 
tells us, that the very Prtpojitm (which wc call Eijh^)is ro be guided by his 
own reafcn and coufckncc, and isrrfpoilGble only to God for his Do&rtne. 
• tells us,that he fubiiiitstoiioDodof of the Church everfo learn- 

ed, ever fo holy, any further than he proves his do&rine by Script unor rci- 
foa,njd de fires none fooukl do other wife by him*, ‘this is plain and rational 
dealhigi had rhe Evingdical Dodors taken this courfc in the beginning, 
they had Caved themfefyes from many intricate troubles which their in-bred 
over rtwciKe to antiquity entangled them &» ■ But furc they needed not 
have been fo for up ulcus Ln this matter, feeing there is fcaroeany one Father 
whale authority the Papifrsthem&lves do not In fame particular or other 
rejet^, though other whiles when he fpeaksfbr them!, they try it up to that 
height, as if it in ere even a matter of damnation not tofubiuiie unto it. I 
fay not this as if I would have antiquity wholly rejected, by no m cans, but 
toconfult the Fathers withgreat regard as Expo fi tors of Set ip fares, and at- 
tentively obftrvc what they fliewus from thence. 1 am not of thole who 
admire thegreat knowledge in divine matters revealed in this Uteri Age of 
the world, I do not think there arc anynow fo likely to difeover the truth of 
Gofpcl my ft erics as (hole of antkntdaycs. As for that faying, A Pig rue let 
on a Giants Ihouldcr, may fte mere than the Giant: pardon me if I call it 2 
lhaUow and filly fancy, nothing to our putpofo , for our queftLon is not of 
feeing. more , but df the clear difeeming and judging thofe things wc 
all feel, but ate in doubt what they mean : if a Pigmc and 3 Giant fee 
a Beaft at a miles difhncc , and) arc in dilputc whether it be a Hbrfe or an 
Oxe, the Pigme fet on the Giant (boulder, is never the nearer d deeming 
\vhat ft is, which depends on the Diarprefsof light, not the height of bis 
(boulders; Now that the undent and holy Fathers of the Church were more 
fpi ritual , and confequontly lhaipcr frghted in fpiritiial things than we car- 
nal crcartires of this later age, iaevidenrby then Spiritual holy Lives : fie 
xstuf&JKljf} reccivetb not the things sfshe Spirit 4 f Gcd^tsuhar myths lyrajv thtm 
bfcjftfc they arejpiti ttuHy dififtnsd, 1 C^r.2,1^.. And how 'natu rn tjio w car- 
nal, how put blind we arc, is too too vtfible. Betides, a purblind man near 
the objt^jWi 11 difeern it better than a much (harper light at greater diflaneg 
as wc arc : For it you ash theie lefty conceited Pigmes, why they give 
more credit to the Fathersof thcfecond and third Century, than to thole 
of the iixeh ur fcventli , they an fiver , Bccaufe thofe that lived nearer the 
tiayes of Cbri ]} and his Apejiltj y are likdyer to know their minds better than 
thole: of remoter and corrupted Agcs'j the tealBn is good, bat mightily con- 
founds thofe who li ve at the very foot of the Hill in the valley of dark r els 
and alf fnlqmty', and there fare not fo likely to difcenrth-; truth of the 
da&rine of Chf}^ preach’ t on the top of Mount $r&ri , 3$ thofe who lived 
fo higher alcents. Wherefore J ffoll ahvayes hearken with due reverence 
unto what thofc Primitive: Holy Fathers deliver, and the more holy and 
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i gj^ l £i"" c J of Faith or Difdptt&eitfaiftetdUi'gpBt andliumblciairdt otScn- 
Imre the mat tit fee doubtful, then certainly I would to much reverence an- 
rLiifv as to embrace what I found approved of by the greater number ot 
ant Jet it Fathers , and whir I found generally approved by them * though 
mytiwn ,udctem:mdut m «c!i incline to the wmtfary . T« i> *^{^J 

- ironlefcii appeared tome flatly npphutc td&riptwc, which we be] eve to 
jj c he Word of GutU them it wcredkmttttKW m me to lor fake that, a 

fcarken tethewordsorfathtra oivearth/or Angelscoin.ugftomHcaven 

tfll they could make me underhand their word agreed with Gods Word, l 
muai S.by Faith in God and Chfc and not by faith in Men or An- 
--els, And now I Chill be bold to make this allcftton s That the Man who 
r^ads Scriptute humbly and Uicntiwly, Pafis and pray^s to God camfliy, 
confults hisPafiois and Teachers carefully anJmodtilly » and yet after a.! 
continues in feme error by blind ignorance and iniftake ot Script art ( 
S! a thb« ™ , or ova will 1* MM * tfc M** 

God") that Man frill former be &ved , than he who receives atrue op- 
nion from the authority of Men, which he fobtrly conceive;. to be 
traryto Scripture ; for 'th all ooe to him, astfit were really fo i *U things 
ISlean^hi^ that beliefs them aoelean fo all things are dam- 
nabie to him that believes them damnable , ashcnwil do who believes 
them flatly contrary to Scripture. Let no man count me a hbertineinta! » h, 
brcauiei would neither eompehnor be compelled roiubmit to theDo&rliu, 
of Men. 1 1 tuft in Gcd, no Man M out-go tne in zealous cm ending jor 
the Frith o*c< delivered tt theSaintts^ once for all, never to receive any nc w 
Oofirine, any other Gi# than that preached by C&n/f indht? Arjfitr, 
herein 1 am no Li be nine, by God’s gracious aihtiancc,ittitucr Men nor An- 
?ds (hall make me recede from one tittle of this, nor to embrace withdivw* 
faith one tittle more than this/or doubtkfs it is far greater Idolatry to be- 
lieve in Man, than to fzcrifke to Man, more to give him. my heart. than my 
hand. And yet notwithftandtog all this, no Man is forwarder than my 
felf to tcccl*/' From otliers humaiae do&rines as hwnanerthat is, I believe: ii is 
not only poihble but probable alfythat another may ha ve moicnaturi l tin- 
derflanding more acquired learning than my fell, and to may had out that 
in Scripture, or fron* Scripture, or by rcafon , which 1 cannot do mylc.., 
but y£t I canhavc no poffible affursnee that the Doftrinc he t.ckycrs to rnc 
is abfoUtely true,beeau(e 1 have affiiiancc that r thpo dlblc for him to arc, 
i ,i,l <l-ifn I can have no afTirauce but that he may errc in t ilat very Doot rtnc 
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be now del tv era me; There is no man I ever head or read of; t* 
whom I could more readily fnbtmt thin to St, AxjUn f a perfon of won* 
dortul iharpnefs in underhand Log* and yet or great modefty > no way 
aflidfing to take new Opinions, much lefs to impofc ihem on others. 
Now l pray consider* how can we have afliirancc of any Do df pine he 
delivers more than another, I mean alfurancc from his own authority or 
r«rpn(virhat he delivers from Scripture authority is another matter ; ) we 
believe St. Ju&in, erred in Coins things whereof he was moft confident i he 
believed it a bfo] lately neceffiry For Children to receive the Sacrament of 
the Lords Supper, as I fay’d > he believed if gdiredt herchc to hold there 
wcreany Antipodef 1 . Ut&antvu another great Wit and great Scholar, be- 
lieved the like, with divers others, who then can doubt blit that they 
might be mifblicn. in Other things alfo. Wherefore let God be true, and 
allraen lyai s , in this fade, to deliver lyes materially, that is, fdfities 
for truths. 

What I hivefaid of Fathers, mu ft certainly hold good of Couneels alfo, 
though ever lb general , ever fo Primitive i for this and that Father may, 
and have erred s Curcly then rhir and chat may alfo erre : I can have no 
a durance in Men , nor can I b= laved by faith in Men. The general Obje- 
ction made again# this, is. The pro n life which Cbr$ made unto his 
Church , 7 hat tbefeuet efHellfhmld »m prevail a^ainjl ir, and that he wott id 
he with the Allies ten to the iVorldt end. At For that other faying of our 
Saviour, He that will ttot heat the Church Jet him he to thee 4 t an Heathen ani 
a Publican-, I can't but wonder that Men of any brains or modefty fhoiild 
fo groily abufc this faying ; fpoken of feveral differences between Man and 
Man, to be referred to the termination of the Church , that is, the Con- 
giegatsoTi of the Faithful, which they ufatly and by order foould affcmble 
in i and refer this to the Church in general fitters of Faith, n&t m 
the lea ft poi n ted at there . Where Sure I paft this over as veiyimpetri- 
nest, and proceed to anfwer the former Objection of more weight) yet iv> 
way concluding as they would have iti No Man in the Giri Ilian World 
can more firmly believe thin i do. That the giteS of Hell ill all not pte* 
vailagainftit, and that Chrijl will b 5 with his Church unto the end of 
the World i burl do not believe, nor am I bound by Scripture to believe 
fueh Expofitions as the Fepifk Church makes of this place. By what au- 
thority doth the K emtftr Church challenge to chemftfves to be Exporters 
of Scriptures it, ore than orhcc Churches ? X find nothing for it in Scripture, 
which 35 my Rule of Faith. 3 proceed then to the bufineli ol general 
Ccuncels. Whether they may foe in feme points of Faith * and why nor > 
All the Evangelical Dotfois grant the later general Gounods have erred ; 
if Co, why not the former ? promifehid the former from ckrijt more- 
tlian the b ter > what period is (here ftt in Scripture for their not erring, 
or what proimte is there at all foi any not to erre > 7 he gates cfHell jhdl 
not 



mtm* vdU againji tie Chstrcb^ I giant , what’s this to a General Council ? 
norths thoufaiid pate cf the Clergy, not the thonfand thoufand part of 
the Church, which in Scripture iis always* pot for the whole Body ot the 
Faithful,. though of late it be tran lilted into quite another notion, and ta* 
hen for the Clergy only. But you will fay a General Counccl is the re- 
presentative of the whole Chinch; what then? what promt Pe is made in 
Scripture that the icprcfenrsiive (Hall notetre? You further urge. If the 
reprefentaciveerie, ’ tispiobafcL the whole Church will receive their er- 
Tour, lanfwer, Wc are now treating of matter oF f si th, which mu ft 
notJcpend on humane probabilities, but Divine certainties i befides,'as 
notjo probable the Church will receive the error elf the rt^tdenrative* 
We know rhe whole Church hath not received a Truth rletermhied by 
them, much left anerrour. And I pray, have not Councels been agahift 
Comieels? Put then the -cafe, a General ■C&ui'icelfhcni Id erre info me mat- 
ters, you can’t there lot e fay the whole Church hath erred , the gates of 
Hellbave prevailed again!! thc Churdi. I pi ;y con Ildar, can you truly fay, 
the Great Twr^, hath prevailed agaiofi the C lin ft an Army , bccadfe he hath 
kill’d the thouiand part of it ? and yet the gi^at-eli General Conned holds 
g left proportion to the whole Church. But I will grant yet more : Fuf 
the cafe the whole Chutch fiiould deviate into tome erroneous Su perditi- 
ons, had the Devil therefore prevailed againft it ? Cart I lay f have prevail- 
ed againft another Man bseaufc I gave him fome flight hurr in his Leg or 
Thigh ? as long ash is Head, his Heart, his Arm arc whole, he Hill is able 
to fight and wound me as bad or worfei till the Devil cm ft) wound the 
whole body of the Church* todeftroy the Vitals, the Fundamentals, and 
make it no Church, the gates of Hell can’t be laid to have prevailed again ft 
it. Now God be blcffed there have continued all along fcvera.1 Churches 
as great Or greater than .the K M/an Church , which have fill maintained 
m defiance of Satan , One God the Father of wbm are &S things , a»d one 
L ord Jefiu Ckrijt, by whom are all things, and fevera! other found Do&riffies 
ofChtiiftlaniry i how then hath Satan prevailed , when fc many millions 
have waged war again!! him, and upheld the Kingdom of God and his 
Cb.ift ? The Scripture plainly tells us, that sn the d ayes of riff’s 

great power , the Church ftja.ll be driven into the wilder nefs, farce v fib'c 
in rhe world j neither Pupe, nor Devil hath yet fo prevailed , but as then 
Cbrjflfliall have, fb Chrifl hath frill hid a Church warring againft Satan. 
Sure no learned will deny, but that about the tecoud Century, the 
JiMenatiet were fat the greattr part of the Ciiuich, Icaictany writing Do- 
ctor in chofcdaycs but had this error. Did Satan rhen prevail ? And iti 
St.Anftiit's dayes the nccdlityof Infants receiving the Lords Supper was 
io general, and held fo neccffary a Principle, that kwhs made ufo of to 
prove the iKceftity of Infant Baptifm, this Sacia merit being to precede 
the ether; in thole. dayes a fan thorn would have been ncccftiry to find 
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oat a Church wit hour this error. Did Satan then prevail > But fay yon,Na 
Genera! Couucel determined thofe errors » why? becaufe none was ealled 
about themi had any been called , who can doubt but that they would have 
avowed that in the Courted, which they ail taught in their Churches ? N*> t ' 
the Spirit of Cod would have preferred them from it : Shew me that pro- 
ralfe in Scripture v if Gods Spirit did not preferve them From teaching the 
whole Church fo, I fear the Spirit would not have pride rved them more in 
Council than in Congrcgatiou , where all fucking in this error from tlidr 
Infancy, would hardly have quitted it by a determination in Council. I 
humbly crave pardon for this bold prefuraption, being lead into it by the 
bold afFerl ion of the Papifts , telling us without warrant how God will 
prefer ve their Councils from error, as if they had been of his Privy Conn- 
cil. We are nor to fearch into Gods feet et Counfels for what he will 
permit , or why lie permits rhis'or that. I iearch, only into hts dec !ar«J 
fromifes and wi 'I tht.fearch lean pafliby make* I can’t find any filch 
ptomire to Genera! C ouncils as not rn erre v no, only that the gates of Hell 
fhall not prevail agah Jflm,Cliurch to defiroy it, which he hath hitherto 
nude good , and ! ltd •pit . will tot he end of the World > but beyond his 
pram sic I atii iii-i hj# iif J apy;TO&g, though it feetirs cvcr-fo rational. God 
will. not siidurJ -iTccred with Sdphiftical Sophiims, and- humane 
conlequeuasd aiid i-i ..’h'M i am afraid to wander Fromhis wile and holy 
Word,and tf uf: r th ; - P citrine of Men teeming ever to wife, ever fo holy* 
I reverence rheic PeElT uis, luu canh believe in their Doctrine. I am taught 
to,b rJ ve ftslyln God, not in the Church, much left in any member or Con* 
greguion or CouuciU but to believe the Holy Catholick Church, thaus, 
that God hath had , now hath, and will have to the Worlds end , a Fdeft 
company of Faithful ones, ccmfelSngandfetvinghtirti To whom be ho- 
nour and gbiy for ever* 4men t 


CvncctiUttg Ceremonies and Church ScrwVev 

F I rft a s to Ccrcmoii tes. I wonder Men of any tolerable dife rt tion. jhp ul A 
bs f<$ eager « ither for or aga i till them , ou r la 1 y at i on no way , depend ii i g , 
on rhem but muchhafiirdedbyLOiuvconttncifin about eh'.jn^)reakii|gJf?idjr, j 
the principal thing n'comm^tijcdtous.by.thcG^fpfil of Peicei lure both 
are very iirtlul t For my put. I think all Subjects ace bound in conic imee 
to ebafoTEn to tbg eltabhihsd GaaiMtct of tbit Church:, whereof they are 
Members , unlcft thereby any thing flatly oga’mll the VVprd of God : lor to 
d i lobe y ‘oiir & sped ours: is. d irefi Ly agajnft Jth e \V a r» i of! hf$h9- }n t 

ywr ftlves tvcverjOrdhtattse af Man for the Lvrdtfik*. And tnerdforc 

s he 
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be that doth not fobmirjud need h.yC » dor mwi*”" i rf 
rtatllielliuiahcreK&s isdlrefilyconttaiT totbeycrdol God, . 
JSgff S an evident Comtitadment to 6ti* huoflt ina donbt- 
fo, £, "ifidt without doubt it djirnuWe. St. ?e«i requires one Erothe. 
to yidduuto mother in things indifferent, much fflore CbddrM toPar^ 
SuhSs to Cove, noun. Bat no mart thatknows this WcrU mu expect 
Children, ill Subicdts, will be dutiful and obedient i md therefore as 
riildreo ere to obcv their talents , ft Patents ouejit not to pmvoke their 
Children to difobedienec by mjofingunncaffiry thrn^ ‘^1 ^ 
fivfi * Yet if *he7 do impale fuch dungs, the Children arc bound to QWT. 
udefe the thmJ impofed he oifeofive to God alfc, then they are acquitted, 
not otfaeiwife.^ But fidl Parents mud remember they are to givcaecompt 
tocod heit commands, as Children are for tbetr «MjS» B ifffi 
tine this birdie Nature alone fhould prompt Parents to feekthe loteot rnai 
cidWpiiall, fpi ritual Parents 

Should not they delire rather to lead the people into Che BouL oiG ■ y 
lol c than whip them in by feat , to have their Churches M ^her than 
cmplv ; to put on filth a habit as would invite them in , and not filch as 
will fright them out. What wife and loving Father would put on a win ■ 
S (hit on his head, to fright his weak tttd.fippk Child t Vfay this to he 
dnefRuicre of the Church, not to inferior Miniikr s, who muft obfcrrrL th> 

of^iour" 5 what C.TtS A^lWVn.he 

jasfls^a^. 

fn to the Church, had all theft been calf out i but now to be tota*? tor 
them when the Pcopkare fcpaflionateagaLnft them, ^jure more o P * 
fion ILkcwifc in Gove moms than Religion * as tfthey ted rat _ , 

Authority than their Chanty. If they atrfwer. That many of their F.ock 
areas zejnus for thefe riling, es others auiisft ■'I'™’ ?" a % h S“ J 

Ecatifie the Obedient Coolormecs, than the difobediLnt Gain- layers. I 
reply - Eirft, This is no Obedience to conform to fuch Ordinances ot t xir 
Supertouisas.tieytuve apaflion furl the Supetiours rn ,to«ufe«tnrj « 
to them than they to their Superiors: Try their Obedience it they will fub- 
mit to riie taking of theft things away > and then you iniyhayemory ca- 
lon to gratify them i yet you know you arc rather to bear with the tnfa*- 
Inities of the weak , than plcafe the fiweg. Love your h sends moft., va- 
lue the Obedient molts but love your Enemies alfo, endeavour to gain 
the difobed lent alfo : The Gift ate your dutiful Sans abi^aVwa^with 
Y ou, all that you have is theirs * but yet when the?,rc%tJ the iuay ie- 
turiH , rcjofceand kill the fatted yea, if he wall ^ rcmin^v^ 
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ninety and nine* and go feck that one that It loft. But yon have no hope* 
of gaining him,you believe ’tis not CotvCckncc but Faction* and wilful per- 
Vcrfenefs Keeps him oft", Oh do not dgfpo.lt. believe better ofliicc » Cherny 
bopetb dlithingi % btUrJiib a If things. But you know it is fo with him ; then 
pity him the iuok going headlong into Heltyield the more to Cave his Soul 
fromHel|„0'yercp/rte n j af with grW,lcttcr him., bind him taft with chains nFloTe., 
what U ll conger then love? it will overcome Schiftn, Fails cm, Suds cion, any 
thing j ie will overcome Godliiinfdtjand even force God to withhold him 
by his merciful and powerful hand , and thus converting this pervtrfe/>ii»fr 
from tin error of hit rpay.ym witifaVe tyifiotl alive mid cover the multitude of 
your fttn a btelftd and joyful work whereat the Angels of Heaven will 
rcjoycc and Gag Alhln}^ Ame?u Oh my Fathers ! my Fathers * Ehat ftionld 
Preach and Pra&icc t be Gofpcl oFPeace and Love to your Child ren,vQuch- 
fafe at my humble requeft to read Rffm.14. See what great liberty that great 
Grand-father of the Church allows his ChildEtn* and obferve in the general 
how he became aft things to all men to gain fomei and will not you in fame 
things comply to gain all ? will you reftrain the liberty of the Gofpel to the 
rigidity of your Diiiiplins to lofe fame, to lofe many, and perchance in the 
cad to Joofeall, youfclves and all. Be pious, bs charitable, be prudent, 
build your Church on a Ruck that will endure ftoimes, and not on the 
land of Ceremonies that will both raifeftormes and probably overturn you r 
Church <frc long. But you will fay! If you yield ro feme diflenters in 
this , you mud s is well yield to others in that, and fa by degrees abali{h all 
your Ceremonies - S bcfeech you , is not the body more then raymenc, 
fubftance more then Ceremony, will not you quit the later to prefer y e the. 
former ? but you will piefcrvcbeuh , God grant you lolc not both, ( t .Eut 
you will fay, This is the way to loft: both, hrft take away Ceremonies, 
thereby you difpkafeaud lode your Friends, and then lyc expofcd to your 
Enemies tofpoi! your Goods- If your Goods be the fubftante of your fi c- 
Jigion , and youprefcive ymu Ceranonks to prefexve thefc , then really 
m y fear of your tpofuig all is trier eas’d s tliis-is a very faiidy and ditty 
foundation can’t hold out againlt ilormes , but if Faith , Hope and Cluu 
xuy |be the fubftanfiC of your Religion , (as l hops less j theft ftd-od ftrm 
and encreafed in the primitive times, in the great eft Sofrnes, when the 
whole world of Jews and Gentiles were ’enemies to the Church, and not 
oncof your Ceremonies in the Church ep prefer vc it the ftmplc naked 
Truth without any Surplice to cbv*c it, without any Ecelcliaitieal Policy *« 
maintain i t, orcrtanrie 311,% and fo: would do irow , did wetxufi te that and 
tiie Defendtjr of it- ptvdijjice I appear a great Enemy to the Surplice fo 
often naming cltit , l coufcft f am , would you know why * hot that l 
diflike v bytb my own Judgment much approve a pure White Robe on the 
Mi i lifters Iboultlcrs, to put him in mind whw purity becomes a btmttttr of 
the Gofpcl. But Rich dir ty , tufty Surpl ices / as fjpft wear yj\d 
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tobow that way as well as any other way, and in bowing, n the a>ngrcga~ 
i ion did it to the South 61 Weft, I ftiouUi ai feidi* conform to that. Eat 
vow will fay the primitive Chiiftians v as we read, did generally now to- 
wards the Eaft C the primitive Chriftians didfo I grant, hut not the prune 
Primitive ) what then ? is this any obligation on us new? the Primitive 
did alfo u& ChiyfmeQr confecratcd Oy^yct we retain it not i it grew in to 
aoabufe therefore left off, fohath this bowing towards the Altar by the 
papifis. fuppofingChiiftcoiperally prdent there : and truly many of our 
Ckweft-men, give great fufpitioa to the people that they alfo believe fome 
fuch thing, other wife pray anfwer me i when a Mimfter at his entrmg into 
the Church hath bowed re (hew his reverence in the Honk of God and 
when he afeends up to the Altar bows again, to (hew fome particular reve- 
renceln that place where that bleffed Sacrament istonfccmcdfkt this pafc 
for good alfo, Though fomething may be fold agaipftit) yet 1 pray tell me, 
why the Reader pa m fig from one fide of the Church to the other, aud the 
Miniftn paffing from one cud of the Altar to the other bows again ? Safely 
in reverence to the King of Kings he fuppcfcs there fitting , who an ima- 
gine any other caufe of his homage? and yet T verity believe this is not die 
catifc, but meetly a caafcEeJs enftome taken up one from anorhci ( tbs com- 
mon beginning of alHupeifUtiom) hiving no rCafon For it, b it milch a- 
gainft it, giving thereby great fcandal to weak ones, and groan 1 of Slander 
to frialicious ones, who lay hold on any occalions to accufe thciu of p&pi- 
ftry i for certainly ’tis done with little or no rcafon , or with a great deal 
of Super ftitiom 

Now as to that grand debated Ceremony of kneeling, at the Lords Supper 
I think there is no rCalbn to condemn thofe eharufe it,' nor much reafon 
to prdsicon thofe that difufe it. Why ? Are we not to perforin this great 
ait of devotion with all polfibk reverence 1 1 grant it, but is this to be ex- 
prefi altogether in the outward pollurc of the body > if fb> then your oppo- 
fers thus retort it upon you : If outward humility be the thing you contend 
for, you ought to mew ic to your God In the humble ft way ,, and that is by 
pro'll rating rather then kneeing, but if inward Humility, fure that confifls 
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chiefly in obedient to what Chrift comma ruled!, and to do it as he pradLTed 
if, whocm doubt but this is themoft per fed obedience ? anj you know 
when our Saviour inftjtuted this bldfed Sacrament. he gave this command 
in the dote, Do this in remembrance of me ; and fare he remembers our 
Saviour bsft who doth every thing as he did, both in Subdance and Cere- 
mony., and fo wc find the primitive Christians did, ohfecving alfo to receive 
it at Supper, as our Saviour did, but when this grew into a Imtul abufc.dte 
ceremony was altered, topreferve the fabftince in more purity; fu was 
kneeling abated by the PapiLls and turned into great Superstition, why not 
therefore changed in like manner. But you kneel without any fu perdition, 
you do not adore the Elements on the.Table, as the PipiLli do,but Cbriji i a 
Heaven. Add fo this nun receives lining and at fupper without any irre- 
veren cc, he doth it fu rtf.ee rly in obedience to Ghttji's coiam i ad, both In ce- 
remony 2nd fubitancc, T?J this in rtmtmlrrattce of m\ But you do not 
conceive Gkrifi’t command extended to the Ceremonies, bat only to thefub- 
Ihncc^iRd the Church hath cxprefsly commanded kneeling as the more re- 
verend Pofturc, therefore you ought to obeys f thinkfo too ; but this man 
conceives Ghrifi command's both fubftance 'and ceremonies to hr obfervetf, 
and. contequently conceives the Churches eocntnand contrary to’Chrtfts, 
therefore he ought not to obey till yon can reifcihj his judgment » if you 
can , then he ought to obey alto i if you cannot, have patience with your 
weak Biot her .require no more of hi jn in this matter then Omit required of 
hes difqiplcSj fure Chrift would not have allowed any unfitting poftnre \ be 
not over-wife, nor over holy.condemn not that which Chrifl allowed. God 
is fo infinitely gracious as to accept ourpoor’devotions in any form, if but 
lines re in fuhftancc, nay though weak and frail in the fubfrantial part, he 
tnli not breast be brujfidrtfd, nor quench tkeftwkiitz /Lx, his tender Father* 
ly bowels yern upon his dear Children coming to him afar off. Oh then 
let us learn to be like minded, tender and cortipatfianate to our’ weak bre- 
thren, admit them into Cods wadhipm any pollute, if c hey conk in finee- 
rity of heart, rcje&noc cbofe whom God accepts. 

I might go on thus to handle other Ceremonies, as, the CroGdin Bzptifme, 
the Ring in Mirriage^Stc. But l conceive it need lets, the fame rcafons being 
applicable to all, and he chat is once brought to be indifferent and uncon- 
cerned tnone, willfixm be fo difpp&d to all. Wherefore I conclude this 
point of Ceremonies with Sf. Patti, He tbit regardeth a day , rsgardeib it 
Hate the Lord-, and hi (bat wgardfib 1 tot the day, to the Lord bo doth not regard 
tt jbe thjtt eatethysteth to the Lord , fir he givetb Gad thankj^nd be that esttth 
naty&tbe L-ird he ejtethnjt 3 itJid givetb tbm^f : fi> he that kneel eth, 
knceleth-io the Lord, and he chat kneeleth not to the Laid, he knecletlk 
not. And 1 ddtrt you farther to obtervC this circucnftancd in Sc* FmiPs 
words,how he calls theicalous obfci/cr of Ceremonial mitcers , the weak 
Brother, and couLtmuds the llrong not to defpifc him, it being really a def. 

D Z pi, cable 
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pifc, but mCbnthan chati y & 0 f undemanding, men in devotion, 

ofochct. of RdieSn.Pi'fJ. ) M *> 

bsiflalotts, afiWdtJl Mnd fail for theft, noertcedc 

Temperance, Y* . . keep but ow ground and fight it out like men 

«“ ** *>« -rth^undet the earthy 

£lS«tSJi?E5Si and Children to contend about Ccrtirt** 
^ tl JSr,ni-mu 5 whether tills, or that, or no Ceremony, whether 
let l \ be,na ^S^C Z bow, Surplice, or not Surplice, Ctofi omo 

W.. '« * P-rMwP** #, “ i ~ 0,w 

1 °^wS"^H t &0C''^ «• tt»k why St. MM no. Jr- 
Now tSnS? whether they foouldeit Uab 5 only 5 or other meats 
'lE^whetfher Mid a day or not, andfo elhbUOt Uniformity among 
tl^ i wnot fmagine any other Rcafon . but meerly to teach us this 
| h ™ t \wnmDltfin« with one another, as newflaiy a Fadticc as any 
wry tSdtlifh Animal Co Govern, Mt not always be 
^ Jed byreaibn and authority , man bath a will as well as Kafon, and 
will have his own will in many things,, even the godly: very few are 

fbandfo ' cm rdy pious as wholly to deny thanfcWcs, his fohighani flurp 
tound w cn ■ V F break the heart firings ofmany in wind- 

? g$ I«n ? io hfeh Ud thus crack ,11 their Religion, pcnW you 
ing them p __ 5 > | m( j the Nonconfor mills the fciewmg you 

up 'as you them. Wherefore confide r your ftlves, leak ye alfo he tempted, 
i ImMp rn the weak proceed not fo fevcrely apnft them m your 
Courts of judicature i but remember what St. tml Mi\Catef 2 . Ltt #0 

will you then m refprfl of an Holy. day, Ctofs mBap- 
r^oclhnding at the Creed, kneel mg at the S^ament , and the like, 
will voain ref bc& of fuch Wows, judge , excommunicate , ftntence » 
a Soul that holds ©fibe body ofChrtft , believes all his 
accords with you in one Faith, one Biptlfme, who acknow- 
tSKfaJ CrXStor <*»««> «.d fcr,h aoJ Jcfus CJlrift 
wffitefethfmtwbc thtStdeemc. OF Mankind whkn on Saviour 
affirms, Lift, will yon condtmo Inch i Mf to Eternal 

I> jcii? God forbid. My Reverend Fathers and Judges ot the Church, 

1 with St. MGoL 3. bcfe«h you, Tut on fit forty bwf of mews d- 

P** weak 

citeMhd fo bug as they hold faft the body ofChrift, be not Mpn« 
With them bribe dews, if they fubqtf to you in fcibfanw, have pat*. 



: the Dtf safes and Claims this Week. 


Boxtirt ■ 

,Agcd- 


Childbed— 
Chrifomes— 
Confumption- 
ConmlGon — 
DropGe- 


Dr owned 2, one atStMagdalcn 
Bermondfcy 3 and one at St. 2 
Clement Danes- 
Feaver 


Flos and Small- poi- 
Hw- 


Frciieh-pox 
Gangrene 


Griping in the Guts ■ 
ka pofthume — ■ 


' Males ; 


Infamt- 


Kildrwojone at St.Gilesin the 
Fields,, and one by a fall from, 
a Maft at Sr. Mary White 
chippel 
Kingievil — 

Mealies 
Overlaid 
Faille 


-,13 


Rickets — — 

Riling of the Lights- 
Rupture ’ 


Scowting- 

Spotted leaver- 

Stilbbrn- 

Stone— — 


Sto pping of the ftomach 

Suddenly 

Surfeit — — 

Teeth 

Thrufh — — 

Tim pan'/ ■ 

Tiffick .-r 

Ulcer 

Winde , ^ , 1 . 


MsIh- — 1 S 3 
Baridk Females — 1 66 


Plague-' 0 


Q^ftned^Females — 10 S 

Inal]-- £lnall 349 

lucre afed in the Burials this Week 5 S 

Parirtiescleurtff the Plague 130 Parifhe* liife&cd 0 




3 ^r Afiizt of Bread fet forth by Order of the Lard Nmor and Court of A'Jdtrmtttj 
A penny Wheaton Loaf to contain Eleven Ounces } and three 
^ halfpenny White Loaves the like weight. 




{aVj 

ctKCj^hnugb tFieydo notfulKnJt IniCeKmonicSj and give me leave to tell 
you ray poor Opinion i Thif violent prdfingsofCsreiflonics hath, f I hum- 
bly conceive ) been a great hindrance from embracing them , men fearing 
your intentions therein tube far wotfc then really they ste * and there* 
fore abhor them. Have you never obferved a flock of Sheep forcibly dri- 
ven over a narrow Bridge, the poor Sheep fearing they arc going into 
fome Pen or Slaughter , choofe rather to leap into the Rivet then go for- 
wards rbut drive them an- gently and patiently , they will of themfclvcs 
rake the way you deflrc. Uniformity in Ceremony is a good and ddl- 
rable thing, therefore endeavour it i but unity in Faith and Charity is bet- 
ter , and: therefore if you cannot obtain that, be furc to piefcrve this i this 
is the one thing ueccifary, chode this betrer part if you cannot have both » 
for this force urging Uniformity in. worlhip hath cau&d great tliviGonm 
Faith as well as Charity , for had you by aboil flung Tome Ceremonies ta- 
ken the weak Brethren into your Church,they had hot wandied about after 
fedudng Teachers, npr fallen into fo many grofs Opinions of thcii own, but 
being dayly ca tec hi fed and infrrudled by your Orthodox, and found Preach- 
ing, they would have followed you like good Sheeps whereas now they 
wander about into a hundred by-paths of error y many whereof lead head- 
long to Hell. Now I bcfeech you in the fear of God ftt Before your eyes 
the dreadful day of Judgment , when. Chrill on his Tribunal of jullice 
fhall require an accountofevery word and deed, and frail thus queftion 
you, Hero are frveral Souls who taking offence at your Ceremonies have 
foifaben my Church* have fotfaken the Faith, have run into Hell, the 
Souls for which l fried my precious Blood ; Why have you fu fared this L 
nay, why have you o:ctfEoned this? will you anfwcr, it was to prdcrye 
ycur Ceremonies ? will not Chi ifr tec urn unto you. Are your Ceri'msnics 
more dear Unto you then the Souls for which 1 dyed? who hath required 
elide things at your hands? will you for Ceremonies, which you your 
fdvescontefs to be indifferent „ no way neceiftry unto Salvation, fuffer 
your weak Brethren to Petifri, for whom L dyed? Have nOt;l frewed 
you how Djtvid and his Sauidkrf were gaiStkjs in tat mg the Shew -brf-*d ? 
which net lawful but miy fir the Priori tv eat ? It David dlfpencsd 
with a Ceremony commanded by God to lacisflt the hunger of his Peo- 
ple , will not you difpcncc with your cwd Ceremonies to LcUiie the Sou's 
of my people, who a re called by my Name, and pioflfs my Name, chytigh In 
weakuefs? Or will you tell Chrift they ought to fuffex for thdr own wil- 
fulntfs and ptrvcrfencfs , who will not fubmitta the Laws of the Church 
as they ought 5 will not Omit return ? Shall they peiiili for fraiifgi'dliug 
your humane Laws, which they ignorantly cone Indie erroneous, and frail 
not you perifr for ttanfgrtfrjngmy Divine Laws , which you know ry be 
good and holy? had! mercy cm you, andfrmdd not you have had mer- 
cy on your fdfow fervanrs ? with the fame racafure you mcctcd it frail 



U tnCaforea to you igrin : I tremble to go fettber but moft humlby be- 
(tech you tot Chrifts fake, endeavour to regain thtCe ftray keep, for whom 
\ K m his precious blood, and think it asgreatanajant^ 
honour to you, as it was- to Sr, ?■*«/» to become ill things to aU men, tha 
youlmay gain fome, as doubttefs you will many, though not all > and the 
fc'Wvftandcis off will become the more convinced, and at lon^ running 
wearied out and gained aTo. Tbushaving reduced ail in o one lold in true 
faith and Chnftiih charity, the psefent generation will much target, the 
ibece^mg generation will be wholly ignorant of tkfe eiromous fancies, 
and art mimclmcs tdi&qpte exir,guift ie d,«holfom e edirym g Cer«ron.« 
may beealily ititnsduc’t i*gain with comfort to *11, which are now irk Come 
and grievous to many- And fo I pafs on to the fecond matter i 1 he Church 
Service contained in the Book of Common Prayer, whetcot briefly, becaufc 
what 1 faid before maybe apptyed to thkalfo. 


Concerning Church Service. 

I will not here enter into the difpute , whether i f be lawful for a Church to 
have a fee form of Prayer jfuppoiing thatthcrc are none but either highly 
fanatick, or higiy fa&ious, that affirm itunlawfuh and with inch I have 
norcafon to expeft, that reafomble Arguments Ihould prevail’, lorenoiigh 
hath bceen already printed tpthrsptupoife. I may alfo fiippofc, that there 
h (nothing contained in our Book of Common Prayer, that is directly eon- 
irary to the Word of God ; for had there been any (itch thing, we ihoald 
have heard of it long finee, which I never yet did from any fober man. And 
truly J might in the third place fiippoR that (a Book of Common Prayer be- 
ing no way contrary to the Wo id of Godj the lift of it is far more conducing 
to Piety, then rofufler extemporary prayer robe uied generally mChurches, 
experience halh fully declared it in our late cenfufed times, when a man 
fhould h ive heard in many Churches fetch extravagant, fuch wild, uicn ram, 
fuefe bktbheinous expreflions, as would drive any fbber confcientious pcrfofl 
cue of theic Churches, Can you with teafon cx P e& ie etherwtfc ? when halt 
he Chuichesin this Nation have not a tolerable nuinterunce to hip port 
men of parts and diferetion fit to perform lb folcmn and holy an Oih«. 
Had wc the hoi indit the teal the charity ,the humility of thtPrinaitive : times, 
when men for took all the World & daily facrificed their lives for the Service 
oFGt>d,we might hope that God would graclou fly pour' down upon, us, as 
lie did on them, the ipcial gifts of praying and proph ecying- hat - now 
when iiwft ferve God for gain, and would iscichcf open mf {hut ‘the Church 

dctri 



C 

iitttflt naxght) #1 Met] tiki fetth , we mull net exped lliofe gifts and gra- 
ces, And therefore 1 conceive jt abiblutely nceeflacy to have fome form 
prefer i bed to be Lt fed. by alU for were there liberty left to the more able and 
dikreet , moft would fuppofe therofclves to be fueh ( few difcoveiiog theix 
own WtakndsO and were it left to the Bifhop to licence its he faw fit , it 
would prove a very great eaufeof our heait-buiuing among his Clcrgte,and 
hatred towards himfdf, yea and rebellion agaJtifl him and the laws. But 
now inChtiAl humbly bcfecchthtGovtrnours of thtChuich calmly te> con- 
fide r > Were it not better to have fueh a Form of Servicer as vpould fit is tie 
raoft, The Fathers of our Church ( as I fald before) when they reformed 
this Nation from Popery > weredtfirous to fetch off as many as they could, 
retaining for this caufeall the Ceremonies and Forms of prayer they could 
with a good K^iiiecl cocifGience,and therefore they preferibed that forpttof 
fecond fervke to be (aid at the Altar, a? carrying feme refetribtenee to the 
M afs* then she peoples delight, which being now become the peoples hate, 
fr.outdfer the feme refemblance, according to the feme rule of reafon 3 be 
now taken away. We commend our Fore fathers for doing pioufly and 
wifely, and yet we will not imitate them \ they endeavoured to pkafe and 
gain the people, we will nacdsdifpleafe and loft; them : Certainly wc can- 
not do our Forefathers a gata tes honour then to obftrvc their rule ofreafon, 
toconhim to the Times v and therefore they ate grofsly miilakcfi who 
think it a di [honour to them tor us to take away what they have effablifhedi 
when we keep clofc to the Tcafou wherefore they did cftablilh it : Wife Phy- 
litians by the fame rule of reafon prcRribc things clean contrary according 
tpthe temper of their Tat tents, hot er cold, Spmc otnyr things I could 
mention in the Book of Comment Prayer f though no way ill in tlicmfelvesjf 
yer tit to be altered, and would obviouily apptarfo to every wife man once 
icfolvcd iocompofe fitch a form, as would lake in mail of this Nation, which 
I humbly conceive Governors [hould in conference endeavour becoming all 
things to all men to gain Come, though not alii yet happily gain ail in pro- 
ccls of time , for the reafon before fpedhed,- 
But though I defere fiich aform of Service, fueh Ceremonies alfo to be 
eilablifhedjas may give moft general fatisfadfion,yet 1 defire what is diab lift- 
ed may be generally obfeived^and not a liberty left (as fomc do propolc J 
to add or dctraift Ceremonies or Prayers according to the various opinions 
and humours of coen; for certainly this would caufe great fa&ionanddi- 
vifioni thofir that are for Cere monies would run from their own Church 
to others where they were ufed i others to fame fine fancied Prayers offueft 
as they approve of? and thus fome Churches would be thronged^others de- 
fer ted, and no account could be taken by the Pallor of this Congregation : 
A the ills alfo and Papifts under pretence of frequenting other Churches 
would abandon a 11 . Thi 5 courfe (fey yc u ) would bring but Fc w in to the 
Church, and perchance drive forne out* who having been long bred up to 





Mud ^^ftsys&r*l£?-i£.' 

rhunrh il ill or miov wsic abolifrsd. To this I anlwer, i nat certainty 
his K^eiofc is vain that would abandon the Subftanci for want of thc6* 
«S-whkfhf a^owkdetth be no way neeeflanr, bi.tonly more 

ftfbFi^ron to his mind: Surely a very ignorant rated, who hath not 
leamt , Tfjjt etodiericfi: bMn then fact faeanJ f »btk burnt And 

S very uncharitable mind, who would not le. vt ninety , md nine in, 
iTCceffary Ceremonies, to bring one Bnftf Utiaycd Sheep into the Coitgrcaa-. 
uojhdiimrt him from the error ofhis 

I am amaicd to fee how many men of a very good fenre in molt things , o 
mhraAy erroneous In this bufiiwfs of R C %en,Wthe kaptm To phln- 
I, declares, riftt nothing fo covers the 

lit, V nothing fo acceptable unco God, Co ^d phis holy Angelas COn- 
ijfomtfa (inner. Yet ikftwvdLnUB pafaatdff andmrdoniM 
if I fay moO uncharitably and lrreligiouflyj.ccy , away wit others IdEoc 
ScAaric^nd mad Plkstf whilst them mndcr and pcnlhrn the it own wild 
imaeications , we wtU not leave one Ceremony, nor anyone line ofour 
Common Prayer Book to gain thoufands of them. No, ityon aksi that, 
we Will rather leave the Church and go to the Pepijh Mafs, It the e be not 
at fimplt scabies and road t bunting as any wFiatfoevcr, let God and-ks 
holy Angels judge. But «for you my Reverend Fathers ot the Church I 
hope you will eonfultwith Scripture in this weighty Affair, ana Model 
all according to the rules oi meeknels, charity,iiid coEnpillioiiate tender nets 
to weak ones, there fet down ; and endeavout with prudent admonitions 
to tedfifie the errors afthrfe too xcafou i Ce icmon ills , Sc with father 5 y oow- 
eisofeondefeentiort to wh the hearts of blind- and wilful Separates, Cer- 
tainty the itoore underflandingand powerful Leaders ol them will not,cui> 
not have the face to fraud oif after your charitable condefccntioni, their po- 
pulous pretences will be fo confuted, their mouths fo hopped, their faces fo 
confounded , as for meer frame , if not for rtafon and religion , they mufl 
come into our Church t and their pallors coming iti,the Sheep will follow, 
though for&e ftind a while and gaze: but it length having no rtien stability 
to lead them HU) their pttVtcfe wayesjthi^hofvpranugWeavers' audCob-i 
ICrs will foon be defined , and made hcafafs feeing their own naked fol- 
ly, And then frill we all joyn and joyfully flog Te Peum in our Chur- 
ches, and tbcholy An gels in the Heavens. - And then I frail mart glad ty l mg 
with good old Srnem, Ltrd **& to tkyfitw u depart xtr}(#t,fa mtm tjiti 
Jbjir fim ihyjaPvat'iBit. 


CoMtrwrt? 




I T remains that I now handle this great: bufinefs of Preaching, wherein I 
fear llhaJl dirpleafemany , there being but 2 few who ufc it according 
to the Original infottirion 5 and yec I had rather they thauM Pr;ach as 
they do, then quite Omit it ^ for certainly his a neceil.iry wiirk tor a Mi- 
nifter of theGofpel to Preach cfie Gofpel, Sa ; nt Pml tells us, That fame 
French the Gaff d mu ef enuy j yce lie was [ikafel that Chrft ihould be fo 
preached rather then not Preached ; and £0 I fay of Preaching Chrift out of 
vanity i as 1 1 U evident mafiy do , preaching theinfdves and their own abi- 
lities 3 aHeaftasthey think abilities , though often great weakneffes ami 
conceited im per tena nces. I befeeeh you tell me, did not Chr.Cl and the 
Apoftks Preach the bvft way? and ate not we 10 follow their i; stamp I e? 
Who dare fay other wile ? yet many do 0 Liter wife ; they take here or there 
a femence of Scripture, the fhorter and more abftrufc the better, to fhsw 
their skill and invention , this tliey divided and fubdivided into generals and 
pardcnlats, the Quid* the Qkd* , the &^um„ and fitch like quackfalying^ 
forms ^ then they ftuddy howto hook. in this' or that quaint fentencc pt 
Philosopher or Father, this or that nice fpeculauon , endeavouring to 
couch ailthis in moAclega.it Language 5 inftiort , their retain end is to JJiCw 
their Wit, their Heading, and whatever they think is excellent in them ; 
No doubt rarely agreeing with that of St. Faftf / determined not to ktmw any 
thin g among you five Jiff* Thrift and him crucified ; and my fpeech mid my 
preaching vp/tt Set with iwteing words of man's wifdome, hi it in demon ftrar ten. 
of the Spirit and of Power r l Cor. z. And I verily believe this is the reafon 
why Pr eaching hath fo little effect in the fed ayes , becaufe they labour to 
fpeak thewifdo.il of this world , which is iooufhnds with God , nor do 
they Preach in dcmonftrauoii of the Spirit, but in demonftraLion of iheir 
Learning, I know full well this un.tpoftoljck way of Preaching was 
tried byfome of the Antiem Fathers , efpc wily the Giftks, always fond 
of nicities anJcutiolJt!es,and being no v become Chriilians (as l frid before) 
trinfplanted their beloved KhetoricdL flowers of humane learning into 
C hull i a 11 Gardens , which proved, tallies Weeds ro over- run 1 he feed of 
found and plain Apoftoltck Dodfrine, humane nature being a foyl apeer to 
give nourillitm ent and vigor to liumane principles then divine. Btit when 
did ever any Lesiriwd,Wt«y Rhcto. i al haraog, qr cunning Syllogjfticd dif- 
CO Ur feconven thetyihe of St. Peter 1 $ or Sr, Pauls fvohjb Preaching , as be 
tearml it fin a he midom of God to thofc that are perfect and found in the faith* 
who’ is ignorant of chat famous paflitge at the .council of Nice? whither 
relented wiih divert others, one Eminent Heathen Philosopher , offering 
1 E him 



(if) 

hlmfelf (at the manner of ihoft vain-glorious Sophifters was,, to dilute 
with the Chdfttan Dcftois ; lb me liilhops of great Repute For Learn- 
ing, unt&Sflmn, and as ihey thought, dmly Confuted ■ but no way 
Converted him •„ at lift rifes up a grave antient Bifhop of i’toall Learning , 
but of great Fatihand Piety j and (with greittdilTamfaftionof liis brethren 
fearing fame grofs haffis Ihould befaUhss good man ) comes up to the Phi- 
Idfcpher, and with great Magifterul Authority recites unto turn the Apo- 

ftolick Creed , / believe in Cad the father jiimghiy and in the dole 

tails to him , O Pbihfo'htr believe ft then this} The Philofcplier anfwcted, 
1 believe , not being able to red ft the demonstration of Spirit and Power 
whesewit!: be uttered thole Divine Myfteries, as he confefs’t before them 
all. You will fay this was 3 Miracle of great rarity } L grant ir, but 
many fuch Miracles fhoulJ we fee, had we the latch and powerful 
Spirit of this Holy Btfliop, and would indeavor to imitate Ajofta- 
lital Preaching, net Philofophical Arguing , nor Rhetorical declaim. 

Jap 

°We fee plainly the Apoffoli cal Preaching Was titter Caftchiflhal Inftiu- 
ftioss, -or Pious Admonitions ^ not tying tbecnfelves to any form, but 
pall from one matter to another as the Auditors condition required , not as 
the Preachers fancy and reading prompt; fuft as rfre Reman Em per our 
Catigula , who v. ben Delinquents came before him lo be judged , condem- 
ned or acquit red them as agreed heft w ith ihe current of his Oration : So 
ibefe men ihape their dilcouife more to the applaufc then, alien of 
the hearers. And fo much time is fpeni in competing thelc Oratory Ser- 
mons, as the Minifler hath not Seifure to pet form, a quarter of his Paro- 
chial Duty , of vising the Sick, of admoni filing tbeftandalous , of recon- 
ciling the jaftglers, of private ert ami rung and jrit, lifting the poor igno- 
rant fouls, thoufands in every Country as ignorances Heathens a who un- 
der Hand no more of moft Sermons then if in Greek ^ fo that the Sermon 
is rather a Banquet for the Wantons that are full , theninflruiTion to thofe 
vvhomceven. flawed for warn of fpiritual food , the plain and Paving Word 
of Chiift, not the nice conceited word of Man, which may nourifli Ca- 
me lions, never m we folid found Chtiftia .s. There arc others of a dif- 
ferent ftrain, who warning both Wit and Learning alfo think to ftp ply 
all by ftrengih of Lungs , by loud and long babling , riding hackney from 
one good Town to another , and with fervency of fpijit like a boy ling p« 
running over whet e ever they come, Wat it a laughing matter , who 
fcnld contain to hear feme teeming Zealot Paftort talk fo much r.f ibeir 
obligation to Preadutre Gofpel , and ran ft; ( forfooch ) do it in ti e Pulpit 
twice a Sunday , counting ihoft 1 a! molt accurfed that do not ft), aaj yet 
ha ve many poor Sheep in their flock as ignorant as any Sheep , whom iley 
never regard, never inAruft in the firft Principles of the Gofpel * as ft 
Preaching were ryed to the Pulpit and the Sabbath day. Pardon me 
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If IteU you a Story Which now comas in my head. / chanced ro be in a 
Lorus HOufe o tniHatarday, when 3 zeaLous Miniftcr came in , after fume 
complements md ceremonious difeourfe j he told the Lord 3 That where 
cvet he wds be never foiled to preach the Gofpel on the Lord's day as tua 
duty, and therefore entreated that the Bailor of thePttilh might be dc- 
itred io give place ta him next morning, f fufpetfKng both his seal and d?- 
Iign (which alter wards appeared ) asked him if he had received any parti- 
cular command from Chriftto Preach ar this place and that hour r The 
Minifter fmitling at my Queftien 5 snftmed , No. / r-eplyed f Sure then 
ocher Mi&iftfrs had the fume obligation to Preach thcGofpel as he bad, 
and moreover it was [he Paftots particular duty ro Preach to his own Con- 
gregation on the Lord’s day , tiow then could he in conftierce defire the Pa- 
ilor 10 omit his duty t atsd give place to a Stranger who ! aJ there no duty 
incumbent upon him? but the Lord puMed rue by the elbow and took rue 
off irdra faither prefSng trim, and told hint 3 he would fend 10 the Pallor 
to give him place. But to return to our bofiaefe. Very few .ire to be fund, 
here and there one ot Piety aidDifcrcckm, that demeans hirtifelf prudently 
iuhis Office , and the reafen is ilia's. /t is g rown up into a general opinion , 
That n an-e are fit to fee admitted into Holy Orders but fucli as have ftudiei 
in the Univertky ? and if he hath learnt a liuleio chop Logirk, lets pvc- 
fentiy deemed fit to divide the Word of Truth , and is eafily inflitmed in- 
to a Living , and if he can bring fume nice Mtcaptiyfical (peculations hom 
Ariflotle j orfome 1 heofegieal diflindtionsfrom Aquino , thcii be is worthy 
ot two or three Livings or Prebends: And thus Univcriiiy Youths , and 
even Boyes of no experience or difemion , are made Spiritual Pallors , the 
gravdl and moft weight Office in the World, / befeech you ,, whsst have 
t he fe Sciences ( folfly Jo called) to do with the Gofpel , where we find not 
one tittle of them 5 but rather decryed as enemies tothc Gofpel , aj ten 1 - 
iiig to vain jangling* Hate and concent on, nothing of Edification, We 
had lately a brave [lory of the Jefnites in China t who finding the King 
and his Couriers much delighted with the Matltcmacieks , bat not very 
knomngin them t wrote to the Genera! of their Order ac Raise to fend 
them feme Priefts , very skilful in that Science, to Preach the Gofpel there. 
Why did they not fend far feme a lfe well skill eJ in Puppii plays ? ridi- 
culous creatures Hull / fay , or rather impious 3 who think to fupport the 
dignity , thenujefty , thedivirtity of the Gofpel with fuch humane toyes? 
Juli as if a King , having feme potent Enemy invading hiy Countrcy , 
Ihouldinfieadof leading on a flout and gallant Army againft him, le.ii 
on a Monte -dance capering a rrd frisking unoft feat I y > tb Ls king thereby 10 
appeafe and gain the heart of his Ad, erfiry . TeafaAs and Hind ^ we 
verefils nat agunjt fiej )j and frfncipAiticj,^ £ ‘ m fi PpVft f’J, 

ngAinft the Knlirj &f tbs darii^icfi sf thw tvorid^gainfi tpic&dmj? 

Vi high flaet^E^, 1 1. And tbt refer e the weaperit pfwr ?p^r/.rrr waft wr. t 
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be carnal fat My thrwgh Cod M&fn&rf down of firem holds , x Cor. 
13 j. W^mdhhcn lake the Me armor of o fa, the hrlmt sj Sxfomvx, the 
breft+Un tf RiihieoHfeJ?, the JheiMff fwfa the [word of the Spirit. Read 
tK^t.pJdioTmothy^ATmti, fettingdowii die rMUircd qmWicau^s 
of E 1 Ii o*>s and Deacon? , fee if you can find any Such Matficmatsck , L<j- 
gkk pbyikk } No,but Gravity* Sobriety, Meek nets, Diligence* and the 
?ike * Were fuch men taken into holy Orders and con flit utci Paffors , the 
Church of thrift had been far better edited , and ike Piftors far more re- 
verenced then now they are : though P hi o , Art fistic J Euclid * Storm , A- 
y- r i,uu , were never known :o them , fo much as by name , yet they would 
want no yaftoral knowlcdg which is complcatly contained m Scripture- 
as Sc Paul to Id Timothy, That it was fi'ffiamt to mafahtjto wife unto Salmi- 
snjrefitMehr Dtihmefor Hereof for Cor?c8im,fer t fat the 

vJn ofGedndeht be threw hfyfttrfajhtd j, trurk, throughly furmilied without 
Logtck, Phyiick, MaihrmaiUk', MctapEij lick, or School Divinity. Scripture 
XHviflh y throughly fur nifties the man of Q od for all . 1 fpeak not this in dif- 
paragemci t of Uni erfity learning , which l highly value , if rightly made 
ufe «j tefs astfeful as h< norabieto a Nation, but much el UuiWriuy Learn- 
ing as ufelefs to a Spiritual Paftor, as the As t of Navigation to a Phyliiian ; 
tl:e Paftors only requilhe and compleailyqitaiifying Science, being according 
lt> St, Pout W kl'OW xothingfat Cbrsf} and himcrnciptd>md v> Preach E hr iff 
tist with i/iwfor word: of van's i wifdam , but in demmjbratitrt of the Spirit 
and of power t co Preach CLirift as well out of Pulpit as in the Pulpit - m fea- 
I'on a J n d out of feafon ; to the poor and to the rich ■ to the iiaiple and ignorant 
fir rathe# than to the knowing ; to Rebuke „ to Correift, to edifie both by 


word and deed- 

Wherefore I moil humbly befeedi the Chart h Governors to remember 
the Original Infti.urion of the Miniftry , what kind of Men the Apoftles 
diofc into it , grave Utterly Men, therefore ftyted Elders 7 and known as 
well by that name as Bilhops , who having by long converfacion goiren ex- 
pet iercc and ktiowledg io goyern themfeivea, were made Governors of 
others. 1 giant we h..ve Timothy for an example of younger years t that 
is, young by way of companion roilie other Seniors ; at a man of forty 
nigy be culled young , complied tothofe of lixey ■ yet oo youth /imply, nor 
ficbple youth: and his plain lie was a perlon no way Ihoit of Ehe Eiders 
in gravity , though fome what in years: St. Patti's general Rule was, not 
to admit of Novices - but all general Rules tavefome exceptions. Time- 
thy was one arid a rat e one, tee find not another. Next I pray confider 
what kind of Preaching they tiled , you may cafUy gudkat their Sermon? 
by their Epiftles, full of fhort Catcchiftiea] In ft ructions , grave Eihor- 
rations^ fober Reproofs, difereet Corredions , and then teli tne whether a 
raw Novice fiom the llniverJiry with all Ills Sciences and Languages be 
Ik for this, or rather a grave fober perfon of age and experience , having a 



a good natural Capacity,, illuminated by Strip iuit icflru&ton and Prayer, 
uting alfc the trip of grave and found Interprets s. Really *in moth evi- 
dent that chc C lunch is run incog i cat come m pi by che feglitnefs and gid- 
dinefs of many Minifters , who intend nothing but to make u hand torn 
School- Boye$ Exrrrife in the Ptilpir on Enmity , bur neves f attend die other 
Parochial duties, no nor their own advance in Spintjual krowledg, but 
give tltemfelves wholly either to idle Studies, or idle Ren ea: ions « and 
are very children in Divine kciowfedg and behavior. i do affirm tins 
in the pretence of God as a truths and I have known ibijie pad's for very 
good Preachers, that could not give a good account of the Atbftiiafi.m 
Greed, tor fcarcc ol Che Childrens Cstcchifm ; Matters of An , but 
Sriiool-Boys in true Divinity, and fo t heir ParUJioners cooii ut very Babes 
all their life long. 

It would make any true CftrifHad*s heart bleed to think, how many 
thoufand poor fouls there are in this Land, that have noriioie knanledg 
of God, then Heathens $, thousands of l he mendicant condition neyercome 
to Church, and arc never lookt after by any - I ikewife thousands of mean 
husbandly Men that do come to Church, imderftandno more of the Ser- 
mon then El uites: perchance in their infancy fame of themkamta liiiEe 
of their Caterhifm , that is, they could, like Parrots, lay feme .broken 
pittes , but nev er underhand the meaning of one line ^ (this is the common 
way of CaiediiJing ) but afterwards as they grow up to be Men, grow 
more babes in Religion, fo ignorant as ft arte to know their Heavenly Fa- 
ther, and are admitted to the Sac ram cm of the Lord's Supper before they 
are able to give account of the Sacrament of Baptifro. Ibis it is gene- 
rally in die Country , and in the City as bad , part Ey for t he jreafen before 
fjpecified ? and partly by reaffen tfie number In many Pari fees is far greater 
then any cne Paftorran have a due fare of- he cannot know half the Names 
or Faces of them, much left their Faith and JSahavtor, which is 1 erudite 
that he may both inffxtift and reprove where tleie is need. Wherefore 
I liumbJy conceive *iis ncceftry to divide ilicfe numerous Pariflies into 
feveral parts ; but withal to provide means out of them ioi fevcial Mini- 
fters, for there is no hope to gain if from their Charity or Piety, which 
is plain Hypocrify , feeming fo zealous to hear the Worct , i m to contribute 
nothing towards it - t the Minifler tray Preach Lis beast our, arsd. yet rot 
get out of their purfes any tolerable Maintenance ; a poor Husbandman 
in the Country of twenty pound a year, ihar gets I is bi rad by tfjc fwcat 
of his brows, pays memo bis Minifer than a Citizen that gets hundreds a 
year , biting at great eafe in his Shop 3 and fpends mote in Itiobonds , Dices 
and Perriwigjm one year, [hcnhepaysEohisMirjfter intenor twenty : 1 
btfeechlhemt-o conllder what account they frill give CO their Loj d and Ma- 
iler at that day. 

But ! return to the requfie cjfalliits of a-MicifUr , vfl"C according to 

St, 



-Sr, TahI is ?o be a Governor as well as a Preacher - t to admonilh and rebuke 
as well as inftruft, and thcrtrore of t vo evils choofs the letter , rather Men 
defeftive sn t vsrt 3 to preach, which may be fupplicJ by Homilies , cEicnde- 
fe&ive in WiOoiti and Diitmion to govern, which can't be Aipplied by 
deber means. P.ht would Men be content tv if.Lt the i cue G ofpd and A polio - 
liefc preaching , donbtJels the re might perfons he found out fit for botfi , to 
Govern nnj [O Preach, to preach one Gol the Creator of a ; i> one Chrift the 
Redeemer .of all ~ or.e Holy Ghoit the Sanftifcr of all , to preach the Bap- 
tifmofaepentance 3 and.dli Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, to preach God- 
Ifoefs j JtiftiK Mercy, Charity, Sobriety , Charity &c. Ail which will be i 
far better performed by a grave and godly ccmfoientious Man, well Cate- 
.chfeedUhoogH lie never faw Univcifiiy^liongh he knew no other Language 
buthis Mother Toifgae^thcn by any AriffitcBfl, >cstijl, w4^ui»4tifi r 'a\th . all 
their knacks of quiddities and qualities , Syllogifines and inthyraeim, di- 
Hind ion j i fid La b Gl m p t i 0 r, s Sic. Not one Greeks or haliau , or French pf i 
t ho Li land knew arty Language but his Mother longue when the Gofpelfcft 
.dourilheid lEicre , not one Indian of a liunJredthoufand, where Sr, Them# 
planted i he Gofpel , ever heard ot PLte or drtfuh j andfo 1 may fay of 
many other Nations w here ibe Gofpel was planted and Priefts ordained, 
When G Oil inftkuieJ jdirow and that Prielilioad , when Clmft infttiutti 
the Apoftles and this Pticftfcood , not a tittle mentioned of School Sciences 
or Force b Languages. ' fis true, the Apoftles by i he Hcly Gholt received 
the gift of I o agues „ becaufe they were to preach to all Nat ions, but we find 
notanyinfiifion of School-learning by the Holy Gliofi^ajrany more giftci 
Tongues after the Gofpd once spread over the world j God thought L; 
then rued fete ? 1 p ray let’s be no ivifer then God and his Chnft , who con- 
vert «d the world by the looliihnefs of Preaching , bat 1 never yet heard of 
any one Nation converted fey the wifdorn of Phiiofopbica! Rhetorical 
Preaching. Mi flake me nor , 1 fay that Sciences and LaogEiag.es are noway 
neceflary for common Parochial Preachers, yet 1 grant that Sciences, efpe- 
cially Hifloric.il, and Languages efpccially the Oriental ..are very ufoful totte 
perrcft unde ribn ding qf Scripture, and very lit for fomc Miniftets to ihidy, 
to whom God hath gn cn putts and means to acquire them j w ho may l>s 
Ei elpfulto others ; and the Unimlittes are very good places to train up 
youths cq lEus purpof? - but Hill thefe faculties are no way neceflary to a pa- 
rochial Cure , a final! proportion of Learning with a great deal of Piety ansi 
£>ifcrc: ion i $ much bene r. Be lidos there is another thing tnuc h to b e con.£- 
dered. Were there fuch grave confiieiadons perfons admired into- die bli- 
niftry as the Apnfik* ordained \ fu.h Pleaching fee up as they p; a&ifcd, and 
all other decry ed, foci double honor paid up;q the Mioiftry as St .PmL 
comrMTidcdaiij primitively was real; ed (fuel) grave per idiis would fearrt 
ever fail of it ) then we night find thou lauds >n the Nation that ha -tug 
means of their own , would pi each the Gofpel to the poor for conscience 
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fake. The maintenance for Miriifterinmoft parts is fo wretchedly fniaff (and ' 
folike 10 b: 5 the Tj-ilies bring in the hand of Lay-men without i.opes of re , 
covcry) ehitc rhere is no convenient fupptm for men of y\ ortli anti Gi avjtv 
and therefbie youths and Stdplingsas wretched are pm in ottiem of n-.etr 
neceiiky, tx foeylyeoot wholly void 5 whereas tf Mentfetf had foine 
J£rta:e to helpl» maintain themfclves , being pet fens of cofoucrtce and 
convenient KnowLdg , were put into the Miniftery , a ad f yc fi preaching 
the Golpel accepted ot , as the Apoftlesand Primitive Erifdples ufed, ihS 
Cures would be ferved with far more edidcai ion of the people , and honor 
to the Ch art h , ihe.l no w they are. 

I noft bumby befeeeh nil in the fpirit of me^kfiefsdnd humify to eonfi- 
der thefe things, Lying slide the veil of pomp and vanity, u hich blinds their 
eyes , and hinders them from difeovering the naked truth and limp lie ky of 
theG'ofpd, 1 call d-rc Searchtr of all hearts eo witncfs , I wifli umo all 
Clergy-men both double honor and double maintenance alfo , leant think 
any thing too much for tltofe wfioconfrienciouily labor in ihe Miuifti y. hut 
feeing ( as I faid) there is no hopes of regaining the C hutch maimciitKe , 
we in prudence ihould ftek m focb helps as may be had. And truly i have 
great reafonto hope, Uurwcreths rule obfeiyed of putting only crave dif- 
freer and con&i«lCJ0UJ perfons into the MiniJfcy ( whether Uniyerfry men 
or nor, it matters notjoas fullyinftrtidfod itithcftoarineef the G 01 pel by 
found Commentators) many perfons of good rank and Lfhue would thiiilt 
it no dilhonor but rather a higher honor to enter into it , as th cy did in the 
Primitive time ; fnlim neerly. related to the Romm Ewperour , and a f er- 
wards Emperor himfdf , thought it an honor to be admitted a Reader , one 
of the low eft Offices in the Church. And for the better advancing this 
hulincfs , and fitting all Ions of men with convenient Kncjwlcdg for the 
Mini /try } I humbly conceive it very fit there Ihould be one good and brief 
Ln b !ifh Comment of Scripture fclefted and compiled out of ihofe many vo- 
lununnous Authors, laying slide all impertinent criricifmes, abfoufe quefa- 
Otis, nice fpetu hit ions , and the like , letti ng dawn only the plain and mofl 
obvious fence in matners of Faith and good Fifo, ncrefijry to falvation ,foch 
a book to be fee forth by Authority , with a command that no man in Str- 
m ons, L :d i or cations or Ca:cc!iilings icach any thing contrary to it,ai;d wl.ai 
fvec Learning beyond that Is brought imo the Pulpit , fa it jfifacr be ex- 
ploded i hen applauded - for ii any tountejiaricefccgh entoejjcuifions, there 
^ itch m«ea 1 3ve igIIjcw their Learning wi«!l focn bring us 

again imo Jie vatn untdiiying praftKc we now arc in, / hurfably concave 
ic fit sifo ihit tht book of Honuli tskc reviewed , riot to correct any thing 
in them , for tliey ace mofl cscelleru found Exh-c^tadonSj cons lining the 
tcuy Primitive Spirit ^ but to add to them what ever is wanting 10 the ne- 
ttlijry Doctrine ol Faith and good tuanneis., to teach every pesfou bow to 
behave hirafelf in bis feveral vocation*, and theft commanded to be read 

once 



Oiw over every year * for I have obfewd feycral , even good arrd eoltfcU^ 
lio-us Pi'cachet s to tajfec quite another method , and preach on this or that 
Chapter , and To in the v hok year, yea perchance m two or three years, ne- 
ver preach on the duty bees tfeeu Man end Wife , Parents and Children , Ms- 
ft e! sard Servants , Magi firsts and SubjeAs * or «mt to treat of Pride , or 
Malice , or cheating , « the like . by r eafor of which om.ifions > fever a l iu 
the congregation aie ignorant in necefiary cunes 3 enough iightiy Ukd lifted 

inrhinssanneceiTary, . 

I expert that many will cry out of this as a means to introduce IftztiKw ttv- 
to the Mitiiltry , and a hindrance from exer-cilirtg thofe Talents God Win- 
dowed tl cm with. To this I anfwcr , Firft , That I bad rather r the Miuillm 
fho«U be lazie , then the People ignorant in their duty. Bus inondly i an- 
f ww , That betides Pulpit Preaching , tkMinifter may find enoughs to dora 
keep him from Uzmefs , and exerdfe the beft , that is , themoft ufeM 1 a- 
lcntE of a MinlRcr ■, to vifii and comfort ihe Sic|t arid Aiil ifted > to compose 
Differe rites and reconcile Janglcrs , to eaamitieandinftruft; the meaner and 
duller part of his Flock , who are not capable of Pulpit preaching , to whom 

they rnuft inculcate both Doftrines and Admonitions ten nines over, and 
fearedy fo , make rhem apprehend any Spiritual matters. Experience 
can raife a belief bow ewreamlydull the common people are in the my (teas 
of Faith , and but Little quicker in the principles of a good hie : Chrifl dyed 
to fine thefe poor vulgar Souls as well is thofe of the Gentry and mow 
U-arn'd , yet the labor of moft Mimfters is to entemiji thoferiut know en- 
ough , and ore very lazy in carcchiftig thoFe poor fouls iliac know nctliing- 
let thefe be Fully inftr lifted , and i hen for me , let them flimv their Taleeis 
by preaching as often as they pleafe to others : M\ that I labor for . is, 
that thofe may have it who molt want if, either by injoyning fuch Homi- 
lies as tnetidoned to be yearly read ^ or lueb Sermons’ to be yearly preach- 
ed : Iain no enemy to true Apoftolical preaching, God forbid I IboulJ; 
bur to vain SctioUflical ufelefs preaching , to have the Paftor , who fliould 
daily watch over his Hock , fit in his Study all the Week long , picking from 
that or this Quaint Audi or a few beautiful Flowers, and then to come on S*«- 
dttf with his Nofegay in his hand to entertain Ladies and Cour tiers ; for my 
part r count rbfe far more finful'fezinefs , then to read a Pious Homily on 
Saadg, and all i he Week alter , go up and down from lioufeto heufe take- 
ing pains to inflruft and exhort fuch as I mentioned ; But thele fhall be called 
dunib Dogs, yet fuitly by none but barking curs , who are wholly ignorant 
in true A polled it k Preaching ; Pardon me if 1 return [hem iheirdue, who 
fpeak evil of dm they underfrand nor. 

They will Ob] eft. The A potties and Primitive Difciples did not read 
Homilies, but Preach'd thernfclves ; Neither do I de/ire that any one Homily 
fiioulJ cm be read, fo as we bad the true A polio lick preaching both <sa 
S/fridyt, in puM ick , and Week days alfo in private, where there is need: 
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But I am fure Rich piom Homilies as l mentioned are no ways contrary 
to. the Apoftolkal and primitive practice , and ace far more usfet'ul then filch 
preaching as we have nowadays. And I am alfo fure, that in the put eft 
and moft priaiitive time, Horn lies under another name were read in the 
Churches * that is , the Lpiniesof Apoftatkfc godly Bifhops written toother 
Cburrhcs, were read in the Congregation wkh great Veneration i Shalt 
the name of Epiftic make the oneapplauded , the name of fixity make the 
other reproached, the contenrs and the intent being the fame , to ftirr up 
the people to godiinefs? If this will latisfy , let the HamHies be ftySed gpi- 
(Hts to fuch or fuch a Church } and then 1 hope they will pal's tor current* 
But you will fay * The Compilers of our Homilies are not q l cqu.il authority 
to chofe primitive Lpiillers i Let that pals, but I am" fure they are of far 
jnore authority , then moft of our Preachers. I pray CQntider , how many 
giddy Youths are of Our Miniflry , how many of greater age but of as l Erie 
gravity or difcrctfou \ how many that vainly preach rhemfdfois mi their 
own abilities , not Clirift anlhls Gofpel $ how many that great h pioofly and 
yet nor ufefuily , bur, as 1 fa id before „ many things unnecdlaty,, omitting 
many necdTsiy ; Sumni up ail thefe parti cub is , and you wilt-fed a fmafl 
remainder that preach piouily and edifying alfo, very few to equal the 
Compilers at our Homilies^ and then calmly conlider the great itfe, yea 
the great nccdlity of fuch Homilies. But if y on can furtuflt all our Churches 
with pious difereer edifying preaching Pallors, 1 am abirnda tly fatisfed , 
and do you feat lip tilt* Book of Homilies till a ne.v de3nh of fpitiiual food, 
which God to bis great mercy prevent. Amen. 


Concerning 'Bifloofs and P ricjls. 

W Hoever unbiafs'd reads rive Scripture, thence proceeds to the firft 
Cbriflian Writers , and fo goes onhom Age to Age , can't doubt but 
that the Church was always governed by is 3 by one Elder & Prtf- 

kyter> or PrefiMm, or what *j|fc you pi cafe to call him , fe over thereft of die 
Clergy with authority to Ordain , to Exhort > to Rebuke , to Judg and Cen- 
furess be found caule : no other form of Government is mentioned by any 
Authority for Fifteen hundred yeais from the Apoflles downwards. Now 
who can in rcafon and tnodtily luff eft thole Pi imitive Biihops who lived 
in the days of ihe ApolUes , chafes by them into the Church , fucce&ted 
th gnp jn Church Government , yea and in Martyrdom alfo for the Faith, a$ 
Ckment y fgn%iw , Pvlyutrym and others , who, l lay > can fufpeft them to 
be prevaricators in Church Difciplifie, and lake upon tbqra another form of 

F Epifcopal 
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r.meror ta wEich I faty, the Apoftlcs being Ttaralarly called 

p P ,W StfoAto* chaione^abis the other, 1 firprofe is already can- 
Lied ' and My declar'd that ft cannot be , And as l mcnetoneu before , youdo 
■ rorfeis ievour Lives t>v your p raft i.e i fbnf rhe Soperiour Cider 
fo contains the infecMr as to enables Man thereby to aft jj eh “8? belonging to 
.w e infeitour , it is a very impertinent thing toordamaMaa , a> you do , m ft 
a Dtm» 9 ihctiaPri eft, c&naj^, when youdehgnto confer aU upon 
hi m i he fa [Tier d STid hO 1 ! r. 



And now I pmy gtoe me leave to esamine si VmtePtttvtta his rare conceitf, 
whit h he conceives will (atisfy all former objc ft ions* and will nxet with no 
news ones. He confelfcs the Prcttyteri of the Apoftlcs times were ah ot one 
Order , viz- Bifap , betaofe the Psftors of each congregations might per 
firm thole ftveral adfs he mentions', which a bare JWtyta"* Tiot capable or, 
And why ^ <bem 5 how doth he prove this? he brags not ant 

title o! proof for ibis cut of Scripture > where there ste good proofs- to the 
contras v- Sk Peter and Sc. JotiH , Presbyters i totildjo all thefe and n»re i 
w, y jV«Bf its 31C capable of alL But £Utfi he * T 1 » Jfv tUrw* fH> 
atfi. M is iLiipeit inept , aslignifying fomewliat eJfe j wlibeM l fay and p me 
Ms one and the fame Order , only another name , it lyes upon him 
lids difference of Orders ; and liowdeth he prove it, tenure Pr?m 
do the afts of a Bijbq \ why , this l* the thing m qtsffion 
round to prove this by that, and that by this , ai d not otic 
tine for either. I know full well by federal Carnes of Councils made 
at one rime, foment another, the Bfiopt referred many things to ttemfelvcs , 
whereof moff of itetuhad been p-raftifed formerly by Prtsbyttrj } ami the Ca* 
nons were made to prevent the like for the Jaitsre j for had the re nor been Micas 
pactice , there ha-1 been no need of fitch Canons , whereby they referred cleft 
things mo themfelvcs , and for their own great nefs woulJ needs peifwade dt: 
Worlds that Prethyitri were noe capable of them. I grant, that for decency 
' in ihac fence , fome things may be refwved to feme, other things 
form, but that the Ordr of Ptiefth&ed was not capable , is 
cicn iHi -ulous that the Pnejihsad being capable to do the grctuefl things, 
iliould not be capable to do the leaft; he can confer rate the iouh of Men ty 
Ba, rifm and ihe lords Supper, yet ( far fooih ) eatift confccraie their Oyl , and 
iheir Cups, and their Catidlefiiks, which we ne er heard the Aponesw 
or dream d of, but are the fond dreams of dotingMen, juft liketh^ Phurtfttt 
wafh.ng ciipa and platters after the d< ftrioes of M«l* Really there needs no 
better eonlutation of their difUnftion and fupetiority of Epifcopal Ocder, tfisti 
themgan I’idictiious ibiag* which they a fad be unto their ^ifhop-i , and debar 
Presbyters of, which my think* a Presbyter Ihould contemn- were they offer™ 
him » and the efoie Mb Arguments as thefe arc not worth the -jinaH pa ins I have 
takq^ abuut them i 
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I proceed ro fomcivbat that f«ms a little better ; PeUvisu cells os . That 
m number of Clmftsaris entreating , and Eiftions ariiiog in the Cl orcli , 
the Apoftles at length towards die end of cbeif titties , chofe out of theE: 
Prfttyter-jSijbops,. tome chief Men and placed them as Coveinois over the 
reft, and reserved unto ihefe principal Men the power of ordaining - rb us 
far L freely confent, the Scripture ttrria.es it, and it feenis rooft Rational. 
And 1 humbly conceive tisefe Governors , and OrJatners were Men of great, 
prudence and moderation , and probably bad a lib that gift c£ tile Holy 
Ghoftj, Tic difeermng of foil kf > and judging of Men ( a gift mentioned in 
Scripture among others J that none might be admitted into the Pried hood, 
but Men of meek and peaceable fpirits. But now 1 would ask Peuvuiut 
when slide Governing Ordaining flrfivpt were fee ever the reft of the 
Presbyter- Bijbaps , when Tiros was firft fettled with rids Atuhority Ln £>«fr, 
and when Timothy was thus placed at HpUtfia , where we find before were 
fcveral Presbyter- Bifoaps , wlm became; of them? were they un- Bi /hop’d and 
niade finfiple Presbyters} tliey tntift no more ordain nor govern, but be 
fubjc ft to Timothy and Tttm, J am fure it was I bought iiu fmall pundit- 
mem in future ^ges, when Bijheps were thus by diaees of touted abafrd 
and caft down untd the Presbynr form, and jc was + or fome notorious 
crimes. I praypvhar crime were ail thefe Presbyter. f ijheps guilty of, lo be 
ilnls handled , and tumbled down into a lower form? Truly Petavim 
deals hardly wiilrthem, nnlefs he can fhewus their crime. Or will he in- 
ftead of accufing them excufe him Pdf, and fay tlisy were hoc tm-Hifliopr 
nor alwfedf but only retrained from excr tiling th.it power their order 
was capable of, had they been commiilioned thereto. Tmly l muft ram- 
mend. Pttavim if be will thus ingeniouJly confeii the truth, for I fhalJ by 
and by fully declare t at ’ris the divert y of Commiflion - and hot of Order , 
that enables Men to aft di verily * and that a Pijhef without com million can 
do no more than a Presbyter without fommillr »n ; and therefore I fardie;' 
begg of Ptt&l&is , that , till lie can prove the con.raiy", lie would confefs 
them Wo to be all of one i ingle Or tier , called only by divers names T Prieft, 
oxlh’jhop , aid one chofcn out of she number, not the reft abated, but he 
iexahed with authority to Govern. This is the rational and common pra- 
ctice of till Societies’, Corporations * Co] ledges , Mon aft Cries , Conclave of 
Cardinals , what not* There is no new Order fcppofai in any of tliefe, 
but only a new Lldtion , and a new nuilioiiiy given , according to the 
fundaii.cma' con ft in: Jon of each Society. The l’ ope hunfejf with his tri- 
ple erowh SritLipie dpmttuon overall Pairiard s- r Anli- liftboys , Biftiops, 
pretends to have no new order of Popelliip , but only the new Audo rity 
'cdrtftrrbd;' by his LJetftion : ivhy then may not Presbyters chofcn to pretide 
Ovd [Jfe reft without any new Order , do the like. And for this very tea- 
Ion. 1 conceive Jufitn Many? tides the name of PrsfMnt always (or £ijkop^ 
and Sr. Cyprian alfo, a Bifhop himfrif , and moll glorious Martyr, he calls 
• . -1 1 Unfelf 



w»»W tafa *' in ln '“ f **& 1 affi ™ fW * *& “ L ' H “ r - 

.y.caoou ^ v^L ■ d [ mt &n ly virtui# contain tfy 

£^Ld l i « v » “Vft J i can «Se PfW or Bilhof. as ha 

h rX yo -r *'» anlwer , Ttori* S™r Order vrr- 
aa3»ao«.SS ihJ&fcmw, «a«<reaaCon •, it founds as rfit ware fome- 
SS 12Z£ is nothing to our purpufc at all s for « are not M 4m 
Menphvfial iibfcaftions, but real individual fubfiftertfies, cwo aOual Ji^ 
Urn a cL, ^ Lhey would have it. , wo tm& 

ted on mens fouls by Ord»ranon , as A aiu B. winch cauiwv er be truly affir- 
med one of the other. A ■ is not B r and B is nos A. a imn «s n c ® h /^ e » J*! 
a Hot* (5 not a man , fc a BUta> ordain’d only Bdhtip , is ■£* W iflw * 
I’riefta Biihop, if they be diftmft. Wherefore 1 mult bcLeive tkejn one and 
the fst.ii cQ rde f , efpaully feeing the Scripture W™* &™* 03*^- 

nUcuoMh to borh j which is ihe lecond argument at then iienut> , to he one 

*' JffViqTst. Paul fends ta fyhefm to call the PreMm *. f tkt Ghurth ua- 
hiii! at ipeakingto them tie calls to all Bsfhops^ in out. I raj- 

Ik.i&n his Ovtrfun)\dk |o in his Epiftlc to the Phi he direfts 

to .iiY tbs Xaimswtb tke Bifrynpd Beams , both m the plural number o 
that by die word fttfiep , we mutt needs unde rft and Presbyters , tor Bnhops 
as we now take tie word , were never many in one Gtfy- I pi ay oberve 
alfo Stri’rfW Epir.tor.jf« u For tbit taufehfi I tty? in Crete** -- tats 
Elders ix every City— if <uty ! tblamskf^fornUm 
Ki {} be bUmdif, Is it not here evident, that an EMerand a Biihfp lit M. 
Paul's Language is onc&nd the lime j other wife there were no coherency 
at all in Si Paul's fpceclu 1 f this be not convincing , beyond all palfibk evi- 
lion, I under ftand nothing of difeourfe. Other fuch places are obvious Jfl 
scripture to every one , I need mention no more s only i defir e to inform tac 
Reader of a pafTage to this purpofe, in an EpifUc of Ctemem to the Cvrimlmm, 
This Clemen* ismetuionedin Scripture, and Uhe whom Sr,. Pear appoiaid 
btefacceflbr at Rams, and wbo was of ft> great Authority , that as Sr r Pfis- 
ra»x cells us, this hisEpiftle was read in Churches : Now in this Epifil* 
Clemens pamcularly fe?s forth the conflitution of the Church by the Apoflles, 
and what Minilters they ordained in the Church , to wit , and P>'*- 

C 3 M , he names no other, which feems to mean full an evidence^? can be, that 
there were no other Orders in the Church in thofe dales but ihofe two V And 
yet wesre fuie there was then B«j^irer;ui the -Chttrth f for Peter and.^i 
call ihcmfelvcs Presbyters > and St. Piter .alls them Praia an to whdiij lie 
wrote his J£piftle - f fq» Lhat if there were but two Orders , to wit t B ifsop and 
Beacons, Premiers mufl be one and the time with Btjhaps or with Dt*tmsi 
r^rt with Datcutu therefore one and the fame with B flops > one Order 

"■ called 
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called by two names pronufcaoufly in Scripture, as Uxh been fftewed befcrr 
And /delire you roobterve that of thole two names Presbyter and B fit? , if 
theiab? any aignhy and eminertey esptefl: in one more then the other, furc 
iE is in the name of Presfrfter . not: Btfiop, becauie the Apoftks chem- 
felves , and the chief of the Ajrt&fcs fas fame would have k who Hand high- 
efi on their Pantables ) arc in Scripture ft} ted Presbyters or Elder t , as the 
word jn ouf EngfiJls I'ranflauon , but never f*Jbir£t , as / remember. And 
therefore / can't but wonder why that haughty head, t/fthc Papilla fliouli 
nof aflijpne to himfelf the titleofMS pretended predecelTwr it. Peter , Presby- 
ter rather then Bfjhop , unkfs it be by God's providers 3! -difpofure 10 fbew 
bisbjindndsmchisas well as in other thing?, and make him confute birafdf 
by this name of Biihop , which was never given co-St. Peter , no more then 
St, Peter gave unto Iiitn the Headship ofthc Church. As to the interpre- 
tations and anfwers given to th fife and fuch like Siifipa- re exp r diions , fure 
/hard not take any pains to confute them: for they ‘are fo weak as that 
Fetayim , a late Writer, and greet*: ftHrWr for the fup&idrity of mpifiopacy* 
diirftnot cruft to them 5 n.01 would venture bis cieJitHo-make ufe of extern , 
but found our a new and rare conceit 1 as he conceives. That theft Pra- 
ters mentioned, in Scripture and called by both nanies, were all really 
, and that the Apoitles Ordained them fo , .fs moil convenient for 
ihatmne;, for 1 he Congregations of the Faithful bemgTsiaii , there needed 
nO PrieftS tender the di-fliops to officiate, and yet tharc Was need oia 
Btfhop rn tfrofe froalt Con grcgai ions, beeaiife there were fev-eral things to be 
done , which were nor within the power and capacity of- fritters ro aft, 
fas hefuppofes ) ife. the laying On of hands, and confirming the Faithful 
afterTSapiiftnc , the veiling of devoted Women , the reconciling of peni- 
tents, the ordaining Dwcbns where there was need ^ and adds moreover 
feveial impertinences , as the making ot Chrifme , ronfeaacttig Cburch-Vef- 
fek,Stc. And FeUvirit mightily applauds himfdf in this conceit , as the 
only means totlear all difFcuhies : 0 ur Doftor /? Ammond alfb finding the 
ufual interpretations of thofc places of Scripture above tnuftfoned too weak 
to fuftaiiuhe arguments buijded on rheui for the Unity of Order, goes .along 
after a great way in the fore cited difeour ft (»ho ugh not in the laser 

jmpci tifianccs), and afprn !3 that the Fftshiteri then were ah S And 
fo far / gowith them, that all were Presbyters , all B;j?wpj, becaufeaH was 
ope, and one was alb feveral ramc^ taot fe . eral Oldens, as they would have 
it, and this / humbly conceive firmly proved by my former Argument of 
one Ordination , wherein two diiuft Orders could not be Conferred , fo 
that fill’. /require them jo fiiew me from Scripture where rtiefe Pr&byter- 
B ijkups wele twice Ordained, elfe k cannot be indy affirmed they were 
really and ailuailiy Pricfts and Eifliops. Asfor rbat sjnfwer , I bar though 
but one Order was confer red , viz.- Epifcopal t yet that being JupeHor to tlx 
PrUAhood coma Ins this v usually in it j firft you are to prove to be 

foperiouF 
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Frn'cooil Govefnn)?^ csntfaiy to Apoltolitan Thefi; g^jt 

JSUS of Selt-denyai ^ho gave lb* Lives for die Truth* would they 
tran [ini t unto Poft«ky a Church Government contrary to the T«rfi t let 
who «iH believe it, 1 can tsi'ier believe it, nor fefpeS it : And there (5 
«« a richer dung very obfcrvible , that all the Qxlbodox ClrnrcE dlfperfed 
ail tlit world over , tome pacts having no corrdpondence at a\l wren the 
evher hv reafon of diflance ? fome by Warrs divided and made cruel %. 
W CS L t a a 3^:1 in this form of Government , and nor onty the Or- 
thoKvv but alio tbr Scbtfmadcks and Hereddss , fffa$feptt »4 km, ha. 
teJ aiuj’pWfeeUM *he Of.hodojt Church, they Ukewife retained Ml chit 
form Of Government, as if all wcieef neceihy compelled 10 acknow- 
lede this, having never known, heard nor dream'd ot ■other, _ And 
ilitreloie nothing fax neeeJfcy, if that, can excufe Hole who fir J let m 
an tber .form of Government to their own Matters , let them Itind or Ul, 
1 will aoc piffusne f& ; 1 will waylay* * ^ f 

ter it mu-** If, and I tli auk God Ms not h wuh os, but. as it was « 
life beginning Vfo it is now with us, and over dull be I 051ft to God 


But notwichflanditig all this , yet ’cis very much to he doubted whe- 
ther they were of any difUfitS: fuperipur order from and above the Ivd- 
byters, or on? of the fame. order f« over lSj? reft wim power to aria 
Elders, to rebuke, cbaltife , -is 7 jijwor^'.«vi TV*«fcWre tsonftbutei 

by S^./W. Far though they were of the fame order weeh the oilier Jit 
ders and Paftors, yet there was great reafoti for foinciobeplaced with gr«i- 
ter Authority tortile over die reft* The Saipan c tells us, That even in 
the days of the Apoftles there were fcveial reducing teachers, leading m 
people into errors and her elks, and more were to follow afr« He Ayo- 
dU s.Gmes , grievous wolves in biceps, clothing 5 and ijiereftwie-k was. very 
nee elfary to pivkout fome of eminent feuftdfarfs in faith ani godlinefsw 
tile , and let them up on high with great Audwhy * a* fixed Stars in die 
Heavens (fo ftylevL^evel, 1. J to whom all might have regard in dangerous 
times , as Mairineis obferve in didr Scaring jomnies. But the S?iij*Mre 
no where e«picflrs any diftinction of order auioag the Eiders, we fir- 
there but two older* ntensfotied, Biihops and Deatons. Of Deacons fft 
iJiall treat afterwards, Let us now proceed to tire Order of UiJJiops aw 
Priefls, which die Scripture diftmguifltes not, for there \vc find but 0^ 
kind of Ordination , then certainly bur one Order, for t o dtfHnH 
deis can’t becoi]Jeited indie fame infeint , by the lame words, by ch? kmt 
afttons, 1 hey who chink DeacotMliip and PrieSltood , the c n* 

fubfetvient to the other, tUugi they inland -in tile Ufj$ hour to tonic- 
crate she lit me Man Deacon and Tried > do they not firtl:. cijiifi pleat 'll i«i D*** 
taa, then Piieft? 1 pray let any Man I hew me from Scripture (as x/ a ff) 
T mo tty or or any one ordained twice , ciudc firfl Pfieft tjim 
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which is abfalutely heceffiaryrf they bc^iftii>dliharidei’s r and 'ris general- 
■Jy affir ned , . ihoogh -I buiubly coaicrfe -They ftaue jnjjdetftand what dify 
affirm, I mean they urtdeifland not -what ihrfe characters are, whether 
Grftkfi Hebrew , or ySrjtbiek , or lyjhar dfc. Ru$ lei tbit pals , 1 dcfiVe cjrenv 
only to £It ew me how a Man can nwketwo characters with one ftioke or 
motion, A. and B. at the fame infant, If c hen neither Timet by not Tutu , 
nor any other were but once ordained, whence tan we gather tbdc two 
diftinft charadtcrs , theft two dift raft Orders ? Welindche A poises rhetn- 
felves but once ordained, thole by 4ieApe(Vks bur on.ee ordained , and fa 
on. When St. Patti left "firm in, CV terete ordain , he mentions sidy one or- 
di ation, that of Presbyters-* (fa the word in Greeks) no- other t lIici’s no 
eommiffion given him toOisdak Bjghopsand Presbyters. Who then was to 
ordain Billi ops there ? not Tit at , he had no fuch command , we do not find 
that Si. hiralelJf did; And fare you will not grant that die Presbyters 
which Titm ordained 9 that they couy ordain Bji hops*! here , for you will no; 
allow theraxo ordain fo much as Presbyters? Yet fiiljiops you' will needs 
have, in every City, and in Crate were very many , who ordained, Bilhoys 
for them, all? Truly I can’t find , nor you neither I believe. But you wilt 
fry, The fupciior or Jer contains in it virtually Uie inferior order, t let this 
pafs at prefen! ) doth Pres by ten hen virtually, cantata Bilhop ? If fo j then 
all Prestiywisaie Bifhops. No fay you , Bdhcp is the fa jj prior order , aa’d 
ihit contains in ir ?resbyrer< You fay fo, but by your leave you ate to 
prove fa, or give me leave to lay other wife , imperially facing I have Scrip - 


turefar my faying, and you have none for yours. But fhoubi I grant Eithop 
thefaperioir., what then ? we find Tutu ordained not any but Pifrsbytersy 

fa 


what then ? we find Tutu ordained not an] 
as he was troap matided by S . feml \ fq we are Hill at a fafs far our fiiihops. f 
we find 'not their Grdhiad&n. ' Of did St. Paul rniftake in his exprtfifan , and 
meaning Bijha jpr in evtty Cay , fad vMyicts in every City , let this pafe alio , 
and Lpray ictus fee wUt you rtwau by this, The fuperfar order virtually 
contains i he inferior. Do not yon fay they ateevo diflintS.Oixfcrs, two 
real dillii. ft indelible charafters hiipnnted in the Soul, as the SdtooJ-men 
affirm ( give me leave to ralk rtifir Language though 1 underhand it noij 
If I take a fair paper and make an A. upon it lor the chatifter of Ihesby- 
rer , and then make a B. Upofi it lor the CiutradtcT of a Bifjjop , the fame pa- 
per contains bo h Charafters, but fare one Charafter doth not contain 
the other , A. doth not contain E nor doth E contain A. So rtie fame 
Soul may receive two Characters , two Orders,, but if the two Orders' be 
difti.d, how can they contain each ot her, I undei ibndno more then I* do 
theft Holy Uiarafters. if they can paim them our unio me in tilth pro- 
per figures „ perchance 1 may undeiftand them better, bmas yet 1 ingeni- 
ou% confefs my ignorance. 1 grant in a Meta;- 1 yfical way of Abfh-a- 
ftion , the faper four fperits contains the ii fericutr genus.. A Man , a rational 
creature, contains the animality of a Hoi ft, the inftriotir creature , hut 

f 2 doth 
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turner and ot htt mops general by the name of Fr&feui , as ii chi* 

were the main di ftinft ion bcCiT&ii htinfttt a™ f 115 fc*sbjw», that he was 
Prwfottf Wh > one of them placed with auchonty ov er theffl t no more, 
NoTioth iht nMi of Biihop iruhe origfoaf frrifc hgnify any more thtn 
ao Ovcrfeet- of the reft* And z* for the avoiding of Hetelies and Mpa , 
chcv thoiiglk ta n*« to fcSfcfctae fiifhop , oi great foundads m faith, 
and coilnfc bf He'. wchfcthiSiity roreifaasn aadicha&fediTorder y Pa- 
fto-s jqft fo when whole Naftbiw were c-oo^erted , and noronly the Pa- 
Sbr/bur the SiHiops alfo (wKo had ov«iight of the Paftors ) encreafedin 
number, then for the fame reafon it was ihougfa At there fhodd be an 
Qmfcer of the ESfhtfps, and be called an AKh-Biflwp } when the Arch Bi- 
ihops were multiplied , then and her f« over them , and It called a Patriark ■ 
and at hft one over the Patriarks, and he call'd a Pope Cttraclm, 
T 1 tough Pj’P 'ft before wa s a name attfribur'ed to Other B ift ops, Notv as £jh 

Patriarch tin&amt > > aic ali 0115 arid the fi}me 0rder ( Pj F ite 

rhcmftlves gj-aut this } ft) &$t>p j , **«***«• . *Vw^ , all one and the 
fame only one of itwfe ftt over the reft, and he now par-icularly .ulhf 
EpifccVMf „ that is >• Bilhop Cttrexoehtn , becabfe lie over fees the Gvetfeeis; 
but this laft conftimtton only is Apoftolkal, the other of Arch-BiOwp, 
Pati iark , Pope , are meer humafte , not at all mentioned in Scripture 
But now another Gbfeftwn afifo, FetJtvtm grants that all the Hdts 
which the Apoftles Ordained Were Bifliops, and towards the end of rh; 
ApoIUes days they fet force eminent arndngit theta jorer the reft to govern 
and ordain bidets in every City , as Tirr.vthy and T*«* , and chefe Elder* in 
every Chy were Eiihops, and thus the Apoftte left the Church u-ith Bi- 
fliops only and Deaeons. And this is- evident by E'ha; 1 brought before out 
of Cle*.tm > who lived after the Apoftles days , and mentions only Bi- 
(hops and Deacons left by the Apoftta. This being fi», / delire to know 
who af er the A poftfas days began this new kind ot Ordination of Pretty- 
ters or Eldars not Bf/fojw 3 the Apoftlcs Ordained noire inch; who then? 
and by what authority was this new Order fat up? the Scrip rure mentions 
it not ; when and by whom came it in? A very bold undertaking without 
Scripture or Apoftolkal praftke, 

/will not bo aft try conceit as Pttstviw doth his j only 1 wilh the Reader 
to conlider which is moil: pmftical, cnoft rational , or rather niofl fcfip-- 
tural , thereon / framethis wote fabric k as the Rock and only fare Foun- 
dation j humane Biain is too weak to ere6t at d to fupport the Fabi ick el 
the C hurch of God , which the R ommifis- has-e made a very B &bd with their 
humane inventions and multiplied CE)3 rafters and Orders j fome of them 
would have nine fcveral holy Orders in God’s Church militant here on 
Earth, becatife there are nine feveral Orders ot CocleSial Spirits in the 
Church Triumphant in Heaven, This is a raffle of their own building in 
the Air, a rare foundation far God’s Church. Others wtH have fcven le- 
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viral O/ders and CharatJkis as fevm Gifts oi rhe Ho'y Ghofi, Hath the 
Holy Ghoff then but [even fevcral Gifts to ran fir on hi^StiPsafi Cor.n. 
counts unto its ni fie » not as if rhtfe were ail, but only fey example fake, 
to fhew ns that many and divers Gifts are conferred rm us by one and the 
fame spirit j and in the randuhon of the fame Chapter he mentions eight. 
Thd"e things were uttered accidentally according to the occafion, fiot as li- 
miting the Gifts of the Holy Gboll to any let Number. But if you will 
farther Took into their application of rhefe Gifts of the Holy Gholt, and fee 
to what kind of fevcral Orders they appropriate them, it would make a 
Man amazed to fee fbber kirtaed Men, even that grearWit and Scholar 
Aquitui* dilcourfe in fetch wild manner i as did you hut Ibndl behind a Cur- 
tain to hear and not fee them, you doubt kfs would conclude you heard 
fomcold Woman in the Nurfety telling her Dreams to Children.riithcr than 
Divine Dodfors in School, lie name but ore or two of their Order$.Thc 
Borter of the Church Door is one, and (he foriborh) bath a Sacred CI14- 
ra&Ct imprinted on his Soul, and hjs gift is tb? dififrumg if Spirit 1, that he 
may judg who arc fit to enter into God's Church, who to he ihut nut. 
Another of their Orders is that of Acsktbi^ who are now (anciently they 
were tj ui te another thing certain Boys carrying Torches, and attending 
cm the Eifhop faying Mafsi rhefe have their Chm&er alfo, and their Gift 
of the Holy Ghoft, is the interpretation yffongtict* figntfied (no doubt 
on't) by the Light in their Hands, but underhand no mote of Tongues 
than the Stick of thdr Torch. I will not weary you with more of tEieii 
Abfurditks* 

Our Epifcopal Divines rcje&ing (hefe chymcricat fancies nf Order? and 
Chara&erS; fuppofe k to be a certain F-iculry and Power conferred by the 
laying on of Hands for llto esercife of Minifterial Dunes, and according ru 
this purpofe the Superior Order contains the Inferior r, as the greater Pow- 
er coutai us in it rhe lefts : Thus Kpijhpaey being the fupsrior Order, contains 
in it Pricfihood and Deacon (hip, fhefe three axe their flip poled dilHudf 
Orders. They mayfuppofe this if they pksfc, arid I may fiippofethe 
contrary : But I would gladly know on what Scripture they ground this 
difeourff, thifs the thing I (till require > and there we hod no larger Fa- 
culty or Power given to Bijb Jpj, but rather to Prejbyers, as 1 have thawed, 
the Apoftlcs who had the greateft power being [fifed Prejby tor/, not Bifitaps. 
And when out Bifkops do Ordain Ptesbyttrs, do not they uLc the very fame 
form of words which out Saviour ufedl when he Ordained the ApolUts ? 
Rtrtivi ye the HoIyGh 0 : wkfafouye ftxgivt, they are fwgivrn^ &c. Do 
they not then by the feme words confer the fame power / (far [ hope they 
ufc no Equivocal ion, nor mental Refcmtion) if the Power be the fame, 
the Order is tbe fame by their own Rule. Again, let us examine their own 
Praties * Do they not require a Map fhould be ordained htll Deacon, be- 
fore he be ordained Pi left, and Priefl before Bifhop ) what needs (bis, if 
- • G the 



the fupeiioiH cODtiinS the inferiour. But in Scripture we find it otbetwifc* 
timothy who long officiated under St. Foul a$a ?Ttsbyier t when lie was !tft 
at Epbefus, and To whetf tints was left at Cwrt, both, to be Btl hop 5, we find 
no new ordination * were this request, fate the Scripture would have gi- 
ven us at had fame hint of it, but not one tittle there. But if the Scripture 
be defective in cxpreflions, you will fupply it by the expreffions and pra- 
ctice of the Church in firft fucceeding Ages- 

Before you go on and take much pains to (hew me this, give me leave 
to tell you, that I fhall not cafdy recede from Scripture in fundamentals, 
cither of Faith ot Church-difcipliite, in things indifferent of thcrafelvcs, 
or in more weighty matters very doubtfully expKGft in Scripture, 1 flail 
always moft readily fqbiqit to the interpretation of the Primitive and Uni- 
verfal Church, I require both Primitive and Univcrfal > for I fhewed be- 
fore, that in matters of Faith there were lame errors very Primitive, yet not 
continued by the Universal Church, but rqcdred in fucceeding Ages. And 
at thetime of the Evangelical Reformation by Luther y Mel# C^eia, 
Sec.. I can (hew fome errors generally received in moil, if not in all the 
Churches of Chritfcndom, but neither approved nor known by the Pri- 
mitive, Church: wherefore 1 require what you produce, fhouldbc both 
Primitive and UuiverfaE, and this to interpret feme place of Scripture 
doubtful in it felt, not plain. Now as tothe bufmefsin hand, I can’t yield 
that i lie Scripture is very doubtful ink, or jfcarce doubtful at all i for though 
in Scripture ’cis hoc irt termini! laid. Presbytery and Epijcojizcy are both one 
and the fame Order, yet the circumftsatia! exprefTiOns are (as I have Shew- 
ed) fbfttong and many, that they are equivalent to a cleat ex predion i» 
r trmiiiin Secondly, this not a matter of any indiffemicy, but of valTand 
dangerous confcquence, ifmiftakcn, That a Church without fuch Bifhops 
as you require can’t be truly call’d it Church, and fo we (halt exclude many 
Godly Reformed Churches: For ifBithnps. be offudia fuperioui and di- 
ftimft order as you pretend, if the power of Ordination be inherent is them 
fttily, Then where no Rj (hop, no true Priefta ordained, where no Pi teftsao 
Sacraments, where no Sacraments no Church. Wherefore I humbly be- 
ft cell you be not too poll five in this point, left thereby you do not only con- 
tU mn all the Reformed Churches, but the Scripture and Sr, ?anl allo> who 
tells us. That the Scr'ptuie is fufficierit to make us wife unto balvation»both 
in matters of faith and work* alfo, to inftrud and throughly forutEh us to 
every good work ; and will any deny this of Ordination to be both a good 
and neocffriy work, feeing that the powerful preaching the Word ind ad- 
nunillraticul of the Sicrametits depend upon it. Wherefore I daic not by 
*ny means feifpedf the Scripture defe&Lve in this weighty affair. Yet to 
fh-w you our witlingncfs to hear all things, let us hear what you can cell us 
from Antiquity. 


The 





Tfre firrt you bring is Epiphaniut, three hundred years after the Apoflles* 
frJtn whom the main Objydfion is drawn againrt the Identity of Order, and 
Iliot as a Cannon Bah ig.ain.lt us beyond, all paffiblc refinance, bit! you will 
find it <o be ameer Tennis-Ball. Epiphamta making a Catalogue of H«.rc- 
ticks, pUw in Ar'ttts for otic^ who was in Arrian^ and moreover htid that 
Bijhopr and Pritfh were all of one Ordered of equal D gnity and Authr.ri- 
*y ™ k{ rhat 3 Priibytn had power to Ordain, Con firm, and in fiiort, to aft 
any thing equal with a Biiliop. That he was an He retick is apparent, be- 
ing an Arrian * nay.I fliall not fempk to yield unto you that he was an tic- 
reerck in this his afleriiort concerning Epifup&jr znd Frttbftrry, fas we now 
undttihnd them) * l fiy, the AfTerrioii contains Hattie in one pari but not 
in every part, viz,. That the Biflrop and other Presbyters are of equal au- 
thority and power waft; this may, id Come fe rife, be called Hcrefie, for it 
is again ft ApaftolicaL Conltfrution declared in Scripture, therefore an He- 
rein and if you can fhew me from Scripture as much againJl Identity of 
Order, I fhatl brand him for an Hemfek in thar alfiv, bur being fare there 
is no fach thing in Scripture, there can be no Heretic in affirming the Itfen- 
tiiy. I fully agree wirh T bmtiiat, we can make no judgment, derebitt jff_ 
dei> n ift tx Httrb fidei, of matters of Faith, but from the writings of Faith, 
that is, the Scripture, and therefore I (bill never be palled from this PilUrof 
Truth. The Scripture is Our cOmpleat Rule of Faith,no Opinion is hereti- 
cal and damnable which is nor again ft chat. Now, GW R tadcr^ I pray take 
notice that E pipbattttts was a very godly Biftiop in the main, but yera very 
cholerick Man, as appears in that his fierce corifdt with Jvbx Bt(hop of 
C&Hjiantiwrpi^ and hisbitfer exprsffiatw therein, which I do not mention in 
difpjragemcnt of this holy Man, but only to give the ReWr a caution to 
remember, that piffionate Men do fbttietimcs confute more' fever dy than 
there is ca.uk ; Epipbastiui being a Bifiiop.and finding the authority and dig- 
rttyofEfif&paey much di I pa raged by JEAxu being an Arrian Heretick/alls 
upon him fharply for this his Opinion alfo, wherein he was in part much to 
be condemned, as I ftedy confcrt before, but not in the vtry Point now in 
queflion > nor doth Efipbzmut himftlf condemn him in this particular as jn 
Hcrerick, but only in thegiofs, to which I freely give my vote. Cut you 
will tell me, that a Man of a far milder teinjxi, St. AnjUa, doth olfo enrol 
Mrius among Ht re ticks, i know it well, but E defire you to know that 
Sc. A*lHn doth not lay this to his charge as an Heretic, for he faith only 
ihns > Mreus alfa was m befeil im # At f tan Htttfe audhc added 

/bwf Opinimt &f hu o&t -■> then St, AnsfUa recounts fevtral of his Opini- 
ons, whereof this was one, That he affirmed there was no difference be- 
tween a Efftip and a Pwiyitr « where I pray you obferve, St. Attain gives 
us the rcalbn why he j^nhs him with Hcrrticksy (viz.) becamfc he fell \wo 
the ArrUn Heretic > then follows, And he added feme Opinions of his own? 
St. Auflin calls theft Opinions nor Ht-rdiL-s, for he doth not fay he added 
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knowfthat Sr. An Ant i noted by Medi«*, aP^iii Writer, attd.ota, to 
crdmfi to (his Ot inion , but fo? my parr, I think the wends quoted from St. 
XV* do not eKprefesnv Opinio none way or other co this f u?pofe,boE ar* 

£w"&£3££ 4s’.fa™», »tow-k«. P^bjCcr.yCinhTO,. 

M» kin, a BaWiKtaOwM** 

thLas, Btit 1 dchie you to take notice cl another -very remarkab.e and 
Swirthy pzfitfct St.^*who ceils mplamlytb* "*"**»*“ 

1 1 ad kirn, or any other Author,^* lb holy, or c «ito lamed, mtb »?<»-- 
ligaiion to fubmlt to his or their Opinions, unlcfe ttef Pg« *«i<W 
outby Scripture, or convincing Reaiens. So chew, had ■&**** . . . . ' 

T d\oth by Bfitb*#*, and Sr. Au jiia to J»»6 been a Herat* m this 
very particular of Identity of Older, yet they , bringing neither Scripture 
Lior any Sealo n it a!], but mealy a bare mmtivt of Jt nui and his Opmi- 
ons.not fo much as calling his Opinion in this psiticular Haciie 5 much lefs 
offering proofs for it ; by &. Atom's rule ^ may, with great c mil ly to 
them and great confidence in the tipih,llill a lb mi the Idemnyot Order. 

But how will ! atifwer that Objection taken out ot St. /ifWfli, w^lay 
you, was as gie.t a kvcller bf BiihppS with Pitefr as aoyfand therefore what 
ever crimes irom him, you may be ture is tx crafted from him oy cS'.l powci- 
fulntfs of undeniable troth} ytt he conftffes that Bilhops have the authority 
of Ordination moic than Presbyters. A Man may fmile to lee this ufra as 
an Araumeut for the prcheminency ot Bithops, which is direct Ly again h it ; 
ft* jg£ Riam having difeoudf of the quality and Identity ot Presbyters 
and BiOopt, and having brought many Arguments from Scripture to prove 
that Bifbc^ and Presbyter was only two names for one and the Lame Of- 
fice i for a further confirmation hereof asks this queftion, 1 pray what doth 
a Bifhop do mote than a Presbyter except Ordination ? Pbinl/ intimating 
thereby, that ibis could make no fuch di ft in ft ion of Emincncy in them, 
above Presbyters: tbcfiech you confide, Do not Presbyters perform Of- 
fices of a higher nature than Oidimtion ? Pftjkjittrf ar^ oidsmcd Eitibal* 
fidors foi Christo preach hisHoly Gofpel for the folvation of Souls* they 
are under CAri/f, Mediatois between God and the People co make intcr- 
cedfon lot them i they ad mini her rhe Sacrament of Baptifm, wha^inthfi 
Children of wrath are regenerated and made the Children ofGjd,and Heirs 
of eternal Lite s yea^bty admnufter the Sicroment of the Lord's Supper aV 
£b>ihemdi trayifcciidept aft of Religion and Chrifiian Dignity, where by wC 
are made partakers of the Body and Blood of Chrifl : And what doth 4 Bi- 
fhnpmorc dun ihefc except Ordination? which being no Sacra mint, fare 
ti jotVri^ur in dignity to rhe cthei mentioned Aft?, and therefore cannot 
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elevate them to a higher degree. Judg now, 1 befrrch you* whether this 
queftion makes pro or con i Arc not focfi queflions always tending to dif- 
paragement? When any Min is boaftfog his. Power and Authority, fhould 
I come and ask, What can you do more than others, unfcfs it be inthis 
or that poor buimefs not worth fpeaking of > would he not take this as an 
affront ? Wherefore it cannot enter into my head, that St- Hkrom intended 
by this Quell km to CK|uds any foperiour Order above the Ptiejihaod, bur 
plainly rbe contrary, via- That Eifhops having no other power diftitid 
from PrieOs but Ordination, tbisoould be no Argument for a dj Hi net and 
fupesiqui Older- And now l dscfireroy Raster, if he under (hud Latin, 
to view the Epilcleof St ffierom to Euagriu^ and doubtkfs he will won- 
der to flcMcn have the confidence to quote any thing out of it for (he 
dj Hindi i on between Epijfapocy ami Presbynry^ for the whole Epiftte is to 
fliL wehe Identity of them. Before 1 chanced to rud this lip! tile, I was 
of the erroneous Opinion, that Eifhops- were a diftm<9r Order, but fo con- 
vinc'd by chis Epidk, as i was forced fo fiibmic to a change ; And I far- 
ther ckiire my i leader to obfeive the various fate of St. Him at u;d Mtrar i 
Mt\m is reviled as an Herctick for aformiug this- identity of Order; Hj> 
pw fftfhm « Saint, and a $reat Doctor of the Church* though lie affirms 
thS'Vcty fade as tully 2Er'mt,. or any M 3 q can do; and therefore it may 
be myUtetc b z reviled as Jtrjujvr as* but our Saviour bids ids rejoyed 
and be exceeding ghd when we are reviled for his' Wwa fa (ox 
for his WorJjfake, furcall is om) for great is our Reward > and fo I pro- 
ceed. 

But there lies yet a great Objccljon made by our good BifhopHitf; fie 
td!$ bow silit Ca[!ut!w a Brttfyter ai AUxjhMi 1, took upon him to or- 
dain others; and rhac afterwards, m a Connell of a hundred Bi Amps in 
ihtir Ordination was declared null, becaufc ordained bya /’rvjAy- 
ter: from this and fame other fuch Tnfianocs, the Blfhop would prove 
that the Order of Prubyttrj is not capable to ordain* therefore Biftfcps 
are a dUiiiitf Order, lam forty fo good a Man had no better a proof for 
his intended purpofr It fee ms he quite -forgot how that the famous 
Council of bTi«-, conljfti ng ©F above three hundred, made 3 Canon, where- 
in they declare, Thar it any Bi£hop fhoutd ordain any of the Ckrgy hr-, 
longing to another Bifoops Diocefs, without content and leave had of that 
Eifoop ro whofe Dioeufrthey did belong, their Ordination fhou Id be mill. 
You tee then nje i rregular Ordination of a Bijbsfp is as nail, as the irregular 
OrdmitiOupf aFrtskftar* therefore the irregular Sifoep* and the irregular 
Frtdyitr arc of the fame Order, of the fame Authority, neither able to 
Ordain. Is it nor moil evident by this, that ’[ is not their Order but Com- 
miffian that makes them capable to Ordain ; fore an irregular Eilhop is of 
the fame Order with the regular ; Is the . Line of his Dtoccfc like a Con- 
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iuiess Circle, within it he is a Bifhop, without h he-iwwiie. No, but 
within it he EwlbCoinmifiion given him to Ordain, without it noCorm 
miflisn, nonurfoait in.hH own Diocefs beyond his Cnmrrallion, which 
h toordamonfy the Clergy of hrs own Dictcft, and within his own Dio- 
ccis. Can any thing fas plainer i &B#hv then being but a Fretbyttr f 
and under the ju^sSion of the Biftop of AtottnAritt his taking upon 
him tp arista rrrsfotett) was highly irregular and infbJent, and therefore 
nuiit julliy 'declared noil* I defitethePapirtica! School -Divines, with theft 
manifold indelible. Charaficrs toobfeeve here, how e-ail ly the Councils daftt 
out the indelible Character of Treibjiter imprinted on the. Souls of theft Men 
irregularly ordained, they .made a clear i afore, not one tittle of it left. And 
could they fo eaiily cancel the Gift of the Holy Gholi ? 1 leave my School* 
men to find out how this rare feat was done. And I proceed to add a Ca- 
non 15 ken from a Council at Jntmh concerning CfjorrJ’i/ctpi, much to our 

pur poll . ... 

When the Apoftles hid fettled Bifhop* in every City, with authority 
of ordaining and governing the fiver al Churches or Co»gregations with- 
in the Circuits of thoft Cities; fame were very large, and therefore 
iq pjooeft of .Time, when more were converted to the Faith, and the 
Congregations cnercaftd: mom in number, and at greater di (lance than 
the fcfobnp hlmfetf .could well have the overlight oft the Bifhop chofe 
mruc principal Men for his afliilance i and dividing his great Circuit into 
fcvcral kfler Circuits, placed theft- Men as Over leers tinder him ; and theft 
were called Chreptfoph that is, Country Blthops, and were much after 
the manner of, pur J|juai Ocaiis. Tlioic Cmpiftapi, Country Bsfiiopi, 
befog thus fjittljediEtt authority tB govern the Pah oral Pfidls in their Ctr- 
euits, took upon them to ordain more Priefts when occafioh required, 
which the chief Btfhops took very SIJ at their hands, a! a great lefTetitng 
to their Supream Authority! . And to premit it for the future, a Canon 
was made in the Council of Aittksb, about rhe year 540. to forbid theft 
Country Bijhaps *0 or drift; any Prkjij. Now I pray you obftrve, Tbefe 
C.hmftfctpi wert! either really ordained in the Order of the Chuf Bilhif, 
or nuts if they were 35 full iiifo-.fs as he, (as really they were) why might 
they not ordain Erw/fj- as well as be? The chief Bifliop an fwers, Becaufe 
he gave them no Commiilion- Whir thy you fee that the power of or- 
daining Priulis was annexed no mote to Bidiops than 10 Prtefts, unleft the 
Bilhops received a new Commiflfou to ordain, as well as a new Ordina- 
tion, If it be atifwcicd,. That thefc -Cb>>r*pife<fi were mcer Piidis fait 
forth to have Snfpcfrion only over olbf-r Pri Ski ; Then 1 pray obfeive, that 
theft ChjrtpiJinpi being mter Piicfls took upon them to ordain other Piitftsi 
winch certainly End been midnels for them to do, had they then fuch 3 
Belief cf Jiifhops as is now required. They might as well have underta- 
ken 10 create Stats in the Heavens ; Tor if Bifhopsonly have received a Di* 
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vme power Item Chr iff and his A polite to oidaia Pridls, he that hath not 
tins dime power of Ordination, can ro more ordai n a Frjcfi, than a Man 
Without the dime power of Creation can create a Star, both arc itnpe&bfc 
m nature : from whence it mud follow, that theft Cmnxty Bifops were di- 
rtdtly tnad in undertaking to ordain Pridis, having received no fuch di- 
vine power from Chiift, his Apoilles, or rbeir Suecdlbrs ; But if we take 
rhele Canary Bifops for foher godly ftefons in their right wits (as doubt - 
Itis they werCjheiug ft 1 cited for that Office) they mull needs believe that be- 
ing Pitefts they had power to ordain Other Pridh i and al fo k - 

heved, that the Etfhops having made them Orttfeert and Governors in 
their .little Circuits, they had alfc received thereby Common i 0 ordain 
as well as to govern, and were as fork Bifoops un*r an Arch-Bifhop, for 
luch really they were* lb that I can’t in chancy cenfore them ft> mL fdi as 
ot contumacy in raking upon them more then (thty thought at kali) they 
had ConamiiTion to ad: I doubt not but the chief fctfhop would be wary 
enough not to employ any contumacious perfom- I conclude then, hr cl 
Thatit wasonlya mecrmiflake, an eafte and pardonable*, Make of that 

omnufCon. Secondly, That inthofe Times it was not thought au im- 
poffible tforig for bare Priefts, noBifhops, to ordain other Prieto, for then 
cerumly they would never have undertaken it. And I -confers my fHf of 

their opinion i and can't but fo- continue till I fte more reafbn to the con- 
trary, 

A»<U ho P*“T e&r will fee what weak proofs are brought for this 
dtiimdtrnn and fopmonty ot Order, noScripture, no Primitive General 
Council, nogenetalConftnr of Primitive Do&orsand Fathers, no not one 
Primitive father of Note fpcaking particularly and home to out pnrpofo 
Only a touch of EpipbwtM and Sr. Artffm upon the Arrian Heretkk" 
but not dedared.no net by them,™ Herctick in this particular of Epifop^J 
fo that I my Id! declare more particularly againft him then theft Fathers 
do, Koifinghim offtahcio put of his affi, nation toncemi™ B ijhm, 
though not ip every part. b J t 1 

, coodude iltis te finds by giving my poor Judgment drawn from 
rne preceding Arguments. I fo,d in Scripture that the Mg/U»*f is a holy 
Order, mto which no manis rothtuft himfetf unlefs he be called i I do 
nor find that D^mfop hath an infer lorn pm in it, otEpifop^y above it 
aj , s . C0ID pfc*t and entire in it felf, aild tJiac it may forolvc many 
Adinmj(lr^li.oiiS m one and the fame Ordered fome times many fo oac anc J 
theftme ixrion. S It, to* was an ApdUe, Eyangdift, a Prophet, a 
f«P* a Tci f“* ?aOrd»UKr : fwh«i wcciH Biftiopj) all theft Gifts he 
had by one and the fame Spirit, and in one and the fame Fifcfea; Chrirt 
Imiftlt ivas ofthii Order* fo tvtr after ibe Order of MehbifiM , 

that is* toch King and Pi jell, t he fe were his Offices ; he is ml led alfo the 
Mifop f out Souls ; Was tbs in Chfifl a diflfoft and fupenour Office or Or- 
der 



Jc» to tils Pf lift hood, who will prcfuioe to alri ton this ? And Chrift told 
his A pottles, As »«>' £sti?frfe*t mc^fafettd I ym v Chrift therefore made than 
alfo/Cltt# and Fritp, asifc f>ba tells us i. Out Saviour’s Kingdom 
was not of this World, no mote was that of the A pottles i Our Saviours 
Office of Pri’Ji and B'jbf was one and the fame, fo was that of the Apollks * 
and they Ordained and font others, as CheidQrdimtd and.fent them j 
there was no difticftioii ot diverfity oi Order in Chiill and his Apofllcs,fi(> 
more was there in thnf^whn were Ordained and fent by the4^iftk*SjAe« R »i 
i hcr|, might be d ivtrlicy td Gifts t>i AdmttiiftTiiiOixSiJi.il were not Kvaiigtliiis^ 
j)or Prophets, Tome had the gift of Tongues, ibme of Prophdre, fame ct 
Miracles, fume of di fee ruing, Spirits i and fume Inch Gilt L conceive they 
might have whom t Uc Apoftle cusrftituted fuperintendent OvcrfetrSsBifiicps 
over the reft, endued cfdtipy. with the Gift of' Discerning and Judging eff 
Meo, and therefore lit to be enfrulied. with the Ordaining o> others, ■ for 
which there needed no. new Order, but the enlargement only of their Ccm- 
toilUon to Ordain, toovcrfcC and govern (hofethat were Ordained- And 
theft, as l faid before, being fettled in this eminent manner over the it If, 
were called by that name in G^«j ^ which lignifies as much, and which we in 
Engliih call Btfliop i and by degrees this uimc was wholly appropriate to 
them. In this order the Apnftlcs left the Church at their Death, and in 
this oid^ithdTSucaffots continued it ( as in duty fore they ought) from 
time to t ime near one thou fand five bund ted years, without any intekrUp- 
tioii- W here fore for any to alter this way of Government* or to tike upon 
them to Ordain, not being choftn this way toir, they would be guilty of 
gnat nthnefsand high prdumptioit y and I thank God, I am as zealous ter 
the pieftrvingthis Piiioitivc way, as any Man 5 Yet I cannot by any means 
eonfent to them, who would have Epi&cpaoy to be adtlHnd Older, for the 
Reafons before giwn \ nor «o I think the Ordination of a Pricfl mide by 
Piitfts invalid, for though it ought not be done, (but duly of neceffity ) 
yet being done his valid, and certainty may without any crime be done by 
any Prieifo by fhipwrack or any fuch chance cad into a Country where there 
.were none Commifliorratcd to Ordain ; t^iuch a cafe he might and ought 
to Ordain other. Jit Pcrfons for die Ser vice of God, and Preaching uf the 
GofpfiL For who can doubt but that the SufoUpct is to be preferred before 
Ceremony > And as St- Fif»i approved of the Preaching of Chrift out of envy 
lather than no Preaching , fo dpubtli-fs to Ordain out of Order is be I ter thltt 
r.o Ordi nation, lild the Church ol’Chrili be deprived of Preaching, Praying, 
and Adijsir-ifiiing the Sacraments, and all other Part oral Duties i fb- great 
ncufluy may well esecufea tty iitegularity : Yet where Order can poflibly 
be oblcivcd,ir ought to be, for God is tbi Gad ; Wherefore he that 

willfally tnufgrdfcs againd Orda, tmnffiitiltsagainll God, and fluHrr* 
jeivt ,nhlmfelf dimnaikx : for if 10 idtft the Ordinance of Man only m hu- 
mane 
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rame and temporal things be damnation, muds more is it, fo rciift an S|o 
fsoliek Ordinance in things Spirit Lial and Divine, 


Concerning Deacons. 

H Avinp : thus ill ted and united the rwo pretended diftind Orders of 
Epifapitty and Predftrry, I now proceed to the third pretended Spi- 
fetal Order, that of pitttojb, I/. Whether this of Pejww^ip be properly to 

be called Order or an OfJicdj I wrU not diffuse i but «Vtainfy no Spi- 
rt ricua l Order, for their Office was to fenrc Tabks, as the Scripture pfiraire 
iiywhich in plain Etigltfh is nothing cl ft but Over Lets of the Poor, to dillri- 
fwte juftly aaddifcreetly the Aims of rheFaithfuUwhidithe Apdfflb would 
not trouble the m (elves wjtluJ, lea tl it Oiould hinder them in the Sliti id ra- 
tion of the Word and Prayer, Bur as molt mittcis of [his World in process 
of time deficit much from the original conlUrution,(b it fell out in this bull- 
ucfsj for the Bifliops, who pretend to be fucccflbrs to the Apbfttes, by 
little and little took to themfelves the Difpetifatiori of Alms, firrt by way of 
.In fpeition Over the Deacons, but ar length the total Management, and the 
Deacons, who were meerLiy-Q.tkers, by degrees crept into the Church- 
Miniftrcuon, and became a reputed Spiritual. Order, and a nccefllwy degree 
and ftep to the Pridfiiood, of which I on rind nothing in Scripture and 
the Original Inflitutjoii, not a word r dating to any thing but the ordering 
of Atm? fur the Poor. And the rirll I rind of their oiliriaciug in Spiritual 
[natters, is in Jttifht ftfiirtyy,who lived In the Lpond Century, he relates, that 
when the Bifhop had conferred the Bread ancl Wine for the Lords Supper, 
the Deacons took it from him, and delivered It to the Lay- Cot^ufi Want's 
there prefer r, and carried stalfo to the faithful that were absent, hiodffvJ, 
liguefs, from coming by firknefs, Or feral Other good exeuLhg c-riile, I 1 
rhe beginning when Ehc Congregations of the Faithful were frm’l, the 
Bilhop himfeif delivered the Communion to them, but at length ejicrearing 
to great numbers, it would have taken too much of their time for the Blj&.'p 
to have delivered it to the whole Cot?gregai ion * !b the Deccot.s were made* 
life of as tit PfirfblfiS for this matter > for infhofedjys there was flWpys a 
Co menu n ion in the AlTemblies on the Lord; -Day, and the Laity ifiar Diy 
brought their Alms and Prcfcnrs with them, whicH iwe delivered unto die 
Deacons to difpofe of to the Poor by the BIfti* ps direction, and (he it fore 
the Dearons iccriving ftom their hands their ctumtabfe 0mc»okR«, were 
iheughe the ri’LcI; to return again to thdr hands the cbufccrarcd'Myffrr cs 
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being pact of their offering. Em ’tis evident this was not yet come to be 
tJic genera Ipradi ice of all Churches, but only in Greece whore ]h#sb Mar- 
tyr lived j for TettullUn who lived in Jfrifkjbmt years after 
that the cuflomc there was, to receive the blefled Sacrament from the hands 
of the ft/Mpnly, whom he calls the Present, that is, whofoevrr was 
chief in the Aflembty whether E iffafr or P mbyiet: But yet Iconfefi chat this- 
cuftom of the Deacons delivering the blclled Sacument, cr at lean one par t 
of it, W5. the Chalice, by degrees became the cufcorne in moll Churches in 
after Ages; and fa pitting from one thing to another in time they cabt to 
adminiiter the Sacrament of Baptifm, and at tall to the minift ration of the 
Word, the bufinefs which the Apafiks peculiarly referved co tharafdire^atid 
which the Eifaft alio for a long time refer ved fo entirely to themfelves, as it 
was thought a great inlbkncy for any ,even for the Presbyters, to take upon 
them ro preach in prefence of the Bijbsp. VdUtm Bifhop of Hippo (as P^- 
dm rektes)was Amply rebuked by his fellow Bifispj for fufferingSt. jiujiht, 
then but a Presbyter, to preach before him* I know feme times it was fuffer- 
td alfo in other Churches, but very rarely, where the Bifhop himfdf was of 
weak abilities for the work, and had feme Presbyters under him very Emi- 
nent. And fo it was with EiJ&tfp Valeri# and St, Anjtin, a per (b n of great 
note iu thofc days. And. thus you fee in protefs of time how ftrangely 
ihingsaitei from theii original mfiitutioiij the Biftaps omit preaching, and 
become feivants of Tables, and the Deacons from fcrvjtjg of Tables if ep up 
into the Pulpir and became Preachers. Eat Pet wins takes upon him to 
ptavcVe&MnJbip a (pi ritual Order, and brings us a more early author for it 
than Jxifhii that noble A/artyr mentioned before, Ignatius, who in his Epiftlc 
sitra Hi, calls Deacons (as Per aviut conceives) Miniftcrs of the My fieri es 
of Chrift. Here I find that, which E often lament, learned men to go on 
in a, trade one after another, and feme through inadvertency, iome through 
partiality cake many paflages of ancient Authors quite different from their' 
meaning, as here, ail following the fir LI erroneous Interpreter of Ignatius. 
Whoever full tranflated this Epiitle of litre this fancy of Deacons 

ran much in his head, other wife he could never have found them here, fi>E 
r ci$ evident the word ‘Diactnm in this place relates to the Presbytery newly 
before mentioned, telling the people they ought to be obedient to the Psts- 
ijrrrjastd the ApofUcsof Chritf j (then follows) You mttji therefore pUafit 
ibtm in all things, being Minijiert of the uMyfieritt ofCbrijh Mark l bcfeech 

you, X.xmHjithenfoie y is not therefore a particle relating to what went 
before, via. to the Presbyters^, ether wife the fpeccb is very abutrd. Should 
I fay, Presbyters are as the Apoflles of Chrifi, (here fore you mufi in all things 
pleafe the Deacons, were it fence > no, but juft, Dm in cash, ergodaculut in 
attgalaA but to fay the Presbyters are as the ApoLUes, therefore you mutt 
M tfpn in all things, being the MmifkrS efthe Myfteries of Cbri(l,as the 
ApoHlcs were ; this is very good coherept fence ; ai:d fonrn the words of 

Ignatius > 
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Igwtmi i tut the weak Interpreter mifiaking; the word Dijcmtff, ran iru 
(O rhi-s ccroir, and many teamed Men without any con It deration, have rim 
after him- ! grant the word Jfiawt&j is often fet for Deacons fpecifically 
c lit! tagu hlit from Presbyters? but * tis very often fee for all Miitilitrs hi gc- 
neral} Ape Liles, BiChops, Presbyters, as yon find frequently in Scripture. 
St. FjuI in one Epiltle, viz. the 2d. Cor. twice fiytes himfelf and other 
Apoftks VlaeffHffHj, And I do the more wonder at the Interpreters mi fa 
rake in this place, becaufe by the following words Ignat iitt here excludes 
the fpccifcal Deacons, faying. Nttt the Miniprtof i mm and drink* ■ Now 
we know the fpecifical DeacOhs were Miniftcrs of meats and drinks to 
the Poor, it was their proper work 3 for this very end they w«e dtofen, 
and for no other, a_S appears evidently in the ACis ? and therefore 7&tatim 
faying, Nit tbs Mmfterj 0 / meats and dthhj-, diicdtly excludes fuch Dea- 
cons, and the word Diacmout mud nectffaiily be taken in the larger fence, 
and relate to the Presbyters before mentioned, therefore pteafer them in 
all things being the Minitters of the Myllerics of Cbril?, not of meats 
and drinks for the Poor, Whoever underfill] d!s the and will fee, 

mufl needs fee the truth of what I affirm. But Fttavitu intpXEcated 
with thus Spiritual Order of Dcaconfhip , turns all this round quite 
another way, according to the working of hiis fancy. And to ht doth 
fomc places, of Scripture as little to his purpofe as this. He rel!g us 
out ol the Attfj that Philip and Step feu, both Deacons, were Preachers 
cl the Word, that is a Spiritual Work, therefore belongs to a Spiritual 
Order. I would gladly know who informed Fttamaf^ that Pi bilip who 
Preaclit to the Eunuch, and afterwards went about Preaching to others, 
was fhiiip the Deacon and not rather Philip the Apoftle, as teems to 'me 
far more probable i for Philip the Deacon was by his Office to refide at Je- 
rufatem and take care of the Poor * thither the Alms of the Faithful were 
fait, to relieve the Saints at JiTufalem. But you farther urge. Surely Ste- 
phen was a Deacon '■> and ter Philip alfo if you pi cafe, it figmFies little to the 
purpofe. Sure, I can fliew out ef Sciipturc Preach eis that were in no Spfa 
ritual Order, wither Presbyters, nOr Deacons neither, as AquiiU and Pri- 
feithx his Wife too, and Apollo like wife, to whom they both. Preached and 
inllrubted him more fully, fare they did not ordain Apulia a Deacon, nos 
can I believe any of the ApolHes ordain'd him Deacon, and fent him forth 
to Preach before he was well CaKchited in the Word, he was not to much 
as Baptised in Chrill, but knew only the Bipriim of film > if not Bap- 
tized, rarely not ordained Deacon, yet he prevailed and mightily convinced 
the Jews. It fa in reason Jtrange, though in practice common, ro fee how 
Men wedded to am Opinion, think whatever they read fpeaks to that, to 
Fathers, Do&ors, all clink as they thick. In the Primitive time nil both 
Men arid wpim^did Preach the Go Ip- 1, taken in a large fence, as Sr. Peter 
ciUsNestb aprtstcbn of Rigbtfoufneft, that is, they endeavoured to jr.tiruift 

Ha all 
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all they converted with, in the Faith of Chiift and GotlfiiVels, for which 
many 'both Men and Women foffhed Martyrdom. Wherefore though 
TWip die Deacon and Stephen Preach the Gofpd, it Ggni&s nothing to 
fhr Spnitodhy of the De^ofoWp, feeing that thousands of Lay- men and 
Women a’fo did the like* And fo the Apoflks laying flick hands on 
(hofechoG-D to be Deatons, fignitfosas little to this purpoft. Po not we 
f;;d that Patti laid His han^s on the converted Dafciplcsat Epfafar, and 
they received the Holy Gholl, and Propbefied, yet none of them ordain td 
either Presbyter or Deacon, And fomerimss the A potties laid their hands 
on thole tint were already ordained, both Fresh \rers and Apottlcs alio, 
as on Biwato and Paul, when they were font forth to Prearil. This lay- 
iiigcf bauds was a Ceremony ufed on fo vcral ocea lions, I need not mention 
more, they are obvious many that read the Scripture. Tis evident thin 
from Scripture, that the frfi mfiitution of Dcatotis was a nicer Lay-Oflke, 

1 will not fay a prophane Office fas fome too grotty and irreverently haw 
termed if) but a pious and honourable Office in the Church of God, to 
frrvc Tables, to take care of God’s Peer t but fas I have flitwed) in proccls 
of time it became quite another thing, and fo different from the Original 
JtlfliUitioii, as it made Ckrj/ffltm, anddiyers other great and good Men, 
doubt tvhethrr the Apo/ilts did not conljiittite two fores of Deacons, fome 
{i.r tht. Lay- Office, foine for Spiritual* Offices : Had Cforyfiftme cbnfidtcd 
only Soil] cure, he would never have doubted, nor dream 1 ? of two forts of 
Deacons, there fofog no mention ar all but of one, but lie feeing the pra- 
ctice of the Church f which he was unwilling to condemn) fo different from 
that one A polio lies) Invitation of Deacons j this fo confounded the good 
Man that be knew hot well what to make ofit,and willing eo piece Scripture 
an J the prefent pradHce together, to put a row patch upon an old Garment, 
nude the rent the wider, rending the Deacoisfhip in two pieces, which of 
old was but one, only to forve Tables, which Office he that ufed wtll,pnr- 
c haled to himfelf a good degree, a good eftetm, and fo it might be 4 re - 
Lommendation to cite degree of Prieilhood, though no neccffiry flep to if. 
And Jb we find that holy Deacon and mod renowned Martyr Sr. Lj«tcp; re, 
was made a Prieli, but continued afterwards in that fame Office of Dea. 
con unto Death, which he fu flier ed in a moft cruel matiuer, laid on a Grid- 
iron over Coals, rather than he would give op the T reafury of the Church 
and Alms of the Poor, to the covetous cruel Tyrant. This holy Deacon 
Fetaviat brings to prove, that Deacons by virtue of that Order only, did 
jTiinifforin holy things, telling us, that St- Amhtifh mentions how he did 
diftiibute in the Lords Supper, the Blood of Chrift to the Communicants 
under BiChop XI ft us- W hercas-St. Ambrafc tells us how he Confccrattd the 
hfeodof Ciuiiij which plainly thews how untruly Fe-taviuf deals with us, 
andrhac $<■ L*wrtntf was a Prfeft, not a bare Deacon, f of neither Pit smut, 
nor ever any allowed Deacons the Confccraiion of thefe (acted Myiforics. 

Where- 
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Wherefore feeing die Scripture allows Deacons, asDcagpOS, no more then 
fetving of Tables for rheFoor, whatever gi(l Minifhariorns allowed (hem 
is by humane Authority, not Divine, and theif Office or Order, which 
you pie a£e to call if, fating about Temporal things mult be Temporal, not 
Spiritual. And fo l leave them to their proper Office of feiving Tables, not 
find ng ip Script me any thing more belonging to them* 


Concerning Confirmation, 

C onfirmation or 'fomefuch thing is fa ncaiTny, ffiat foT rfsnt of due 
■L-XLCtnion thereof Pti Ions extra inly untit are admitted to the holy 
Table of the Lords Supper. I fear a quarter oft he Camrmtnicints of cists 
Nation dp trot Sufficient Jy wnderfhed die true meaning ol thefc holy Mvftc- 
lies, the due preparation for them, the benefits, the damages, in worthily or 
unworthily receiving them:- This I affirm upon experience* hiving, by way 
of difcourft, questioned ,fljiny both of -low and high degree, where one 
would little txprCt fucli Ignorance. And by rcalbu of this grots Ignorance 
in due pirptri^d conkritnriqus receiving tiiis bleffcd Cordial and Medi- 
cine iof the Soul (of power in it fdf to cure all our dilcafisif rightly appli- 
ed) is turned, into Our deftru£tion, and damnation ol the Soul. For this 
holy Sacr-Jnicnt rightly apprehended, would lltlkc a terror into the Soul and 
a dread of Sin, but Men reeding it without any regard into their fintul 
fouls, (he beams of Grace which this Suu.of Kighteoufnds brings with it Jiar- 
den their dirty bca?;s, and make them afterwards unfonfiblecl any horrid 
abomination what To ever- And all this is occasioned by the want of (bine 
lit Peiftm of authority, to examine youth of alt degrees, ever fo high or tver 
fp low, before they are admit ted to the Lords Table. For there being ma- 
ny poor ignorant Curates, many uncorfcienli-ous tdicItTs Ministers, many 
over -a wed. by the fuperior quality of their Pariffiioncri, lb me cannot, fume 
will notj&me date not {parch into the rrquilitc abilities of per Tons to be ad- 
mitred. All which was prevented in the Primitive tiir.es of Ohriftiauky, 
when able and holy Bifhops were elc&ed, and therefore reverenced and 
obeyed in all Spiritual mailers by the great eft as well as by the leift. Thcffi 
diligently and publicity before the Congregation at Fee- times in the year, 
chiefly at £ off rr, examined all thofe who had been converted to the faith from 
infidelity that y nr, and all thofe, who baptized in the fat [(vie lived aditi trance 
to (he Lords Tabic » and upon approbation and confirmation of the Bifhop, 
tit petfona only were pubUckly Baptized by him, and at the Church door, 

a Toon 



afibon 8s Churches were built, where the Baptiilery waS placed, and then 
brought into the Church and admitted to the Leeds Talite : And r.o intc- 
T jou? Minifler did cither Bapcife^r adnsimfter i he hd^Coremunron, unlcfs 
it were by the Eifhops order on urgent oceaficn?. T-helL Things are v ciy 
well known to the Learned, who arcconveifam in Ignatixf his EpilUesJ*. 
ftitt Afaw, rertifMaA, Cyprian, and other fuceeeditig Writers. And is fort, 
nothing was done of any mOttie nf, 85 is plain in by I he Liihops 

dircdUous. Eut at length the number of Chriliians growing great, and 
multitudes of Children daily Born, and an Opinion growing up alio, that it 
was absolutely neeeffaiy far the klyatfanof Children not only to be Bapti- 
sed, but alio to receive the holy Communion before death '■> it was impoffi* 
bkfor the Bifhop to he at baud to pfifotm all, or to give particular order 
for all : NweSUy forced every Pried in his Cure,to perform theft Offices.! et 
in priKcfs of Time, the Opinion of the neceffity for Children to receive iht 
holy Communion before death, declining, and few or none admitted till 
the age of dilcretion, and the neeefllty of Baptifm for Children ftill continu- 
ing, the Bifliops fuffercd ftiHall Minifters to Eaptifc, but rtfumed to ttitm- 
fel vcs again Che power of Confirming and Licciifitig youth to the holy 
Communion. And Eifhops only for a long time executing this Office, it 
grew by degrees into an Opinion, that Bifhops only were capable to do if, 
and that Confirmation was a Sacrament, and fach a Sacrament as infer tour 
Frieds, fuppofed then a 1fu to be of an infetionr Order, were not to mddfe 
with. What errors will Men, yea learned Men, carried along with a Croud 
fli.de into, not willing to (land in opposition with a multitude, efpedally 
when countenanced by the Bilhop their Super four- And then fuccccdiEig 
learned Men having in their infancy fucked in the error, continue it in their 
riper Lea rned years, and endeavour to defend it as a certain truth i and at 
lad it pafllrh foran Article of f'airh, necdTary ro be believed. Thus have 
I laid out before you the true State and P regrets of this bit finds of Con- 
firms, don- 

Now I pray coufider fijfb Suppofe Confirmation to be a Sacrament, 
and co be ad minified by ihp EKhoponly, and none mbit admitted to the 
Lords Table till Confirmed: How is it p edible for a Bifhop of fo large a 
Dioeds, as fonts of ours are (feme extended threvorfourftote miles, many 
forty or fifty) pcrfciiaLIy to Confirm half the Youth in a Diooefs, if he duly 
examine each one, as is moft fit and neceflary. We lee how this is perfor- 
med in their Triennial Violations i not a quarter ofthofir, who are ad- 
mitted, ever ecme to the Rithop, and yet the crowd is great ■ What is then 
done to thofe that come ? They are asked by the B.thop, whether they k- 
Hese, and will perform thofe things the it God-fathers and God-mothers af- 
firmed and piomifcd for them at tlicir Baptiftn , they anfwer,yes.and fo ate 
confirmed t But whit thofo things are, whether they inidtrltandandcan 
give a good ao-dunt of thofe things, not a word of this. Oh buc the Curate, 
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who prc&nts thofa Children to the Biftop, allures him that they are fully 
rnftru&ed for it ; this is the thing we complain of and dtiicc to be rdiet- 
ftd j that it may not be left to the difcretion and care of every Curate^ fee- 
ing what pittiful creatures are by them admitted. And do we not fee fame- 
times (the Curate defirlug to pleafa the fond Mother) Children confirmed To 
young as cannot without a miracle be ofa capaci ty to underhand thole di- 
ll yn* Myfieries. Eefides, it may often happen that a pious Child well fitted 

tor the holy Sacrament j and perchance being weak* eariiefily defires it be- 
foK his death, yet mull flay fame years ’(ill next Visitation, or take a fonj? 
b Journey to the bifhop, for which he may want fhaigth or means to Pup- 

port him. Bnt in the Pnmitivc times the Bifhops Confirmed tyery ycar j 
. their Dioeefs alfo was very narrow, fo that aocefs ro him was quick and ca- 

lk, and the woiii was asafie to the Bifliop, yea asd eafiealfo to thtinfari- 
our Curate CO folftmft and prepare them i for Parents and Mailers did then 
according to their bounden duty (the great ncgleft whereof' fo theft dales 
I. will find fore pumthmeot at the! aft day) made it their chief care to in- 

c , (trua their Set van S3 and Children from their infancy in the Principles cf 

Religion. 

You foe how rmpoflible it is for a Bilhop in a large Diocefs and Triennial 
VifiiatiQj] ro perform this necelTary work as it ought, and therefore in the 
fecond place con fi for, how ncceflkiy it is for the Eifhcp to appoint fame 
dtforect confckncious Minifors (as our Dean Ruralsfhould be) fo ftverai 
Circuits to examine and licenfo to the Lords Table : For I pafs it as granted 
ihatConiinnation isno Sacramentf and if it were, why may rot Priefts- 
not-Bilhops perform it ? certainly there is not one word in Scripture for- 
bidding it, or any colourable pretence againfl it, nor can I dfoover the 
leaf! ground of reafon to Forbid it j in fori our Mini hers performing other of- 
fices foperionr to it, and certainly equal to it, though it were a Sacrament, 
which out Church denies. There is nothing in the world can be pretend- 
ed, but that in the beginning Bifliops did only perform it. To this I an- 
Twer, That from the very beginning there were no other Piicfts but Bifhops, 
a£l have (hewed yoih and then Eifaops, did all other Miniftcrid Duties 
Preach, Pray, BapfeCatechifct and infueceeding Ages, when there were 
fcveral infcricur Prieflstiot Bilhops, all but Confirming wasever Tran fm it- 
ted to them $ and to Deacons alfc Preaching, Praying and Baptizing, nay 
Baptizing tolerated in ncctfliry to Midwives (I would glady foe any foch 
thing in Antiquity) and (Hall Confirming, the meaneft ofall thefe,bG derived 
Piictis ? You will tell me there have been decrees in feme Councils to forbid 
it : And will you be bound up to all the decrees of Councils, without Scrip, 
tureen any reafon for them ? If once we leave Scripture and hearken to the 
»- declines of men, ever fo Holy, ever fo Learned, ever fo Primitive, we fliall 

foon be wheedled into the Papjfls Religion, and many other Errors, which 
the Pap ills them ft Ives now rejeft, as I have declared, at large before, and 
* the refers 
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therefore I fbrbcaT, faying rtidfc now to this purpofe i but - proceed to a third 
Goiilideratioit, What will be the Jfcft means to pKjjreTmJlfc for tht t£l - ei ' 
vmg the holy Communion in every Cure, and then prefent them to Kwh is 
arc appointed to Lkcnfc them. 

la the (irli place, I humbly conceive it will be nc-ceiury to add unm me 
Caieehifm, a Short and plain Eaiaphrsfe upon every lenttnee in tht Cited, 
the Lords Prayer, and Ten C orn m and roe n( s* and ■'pitttoilaily to explain 
tveiy nniiPual hard wOrd therein, Forrimfc general Oyeftitfiu at the end 

of th«ii do not Co fu^ekhtiynfffin the uiidei ftanditsg.i of the weaker Or 

duller Youth, as that they know how to apply thole generals focach par- 
tied u (ciiCliicc , but mail'. Ytxiths who can mOlf readily^ Cay the CatccjiiSni 
iy a little, yet undeiflitid many words no mure than if fhtjy were 
and ftircc are able- to give ynii the meaning of any Sentence in their 
own wards: Amd although they have all perfectly by heart , as we 
lay, yet hive very little in their heads and oncfejftaiMtings % and w 
a Parrot may be well nigh as capable of the Lords Supper, as fame of 

ehofe, , . , 

In the next place S mud tell you. That 1 feat as much Mwjftws of the 
bell parts as rh&feof the mwndf for this necefErry work uf Catechizing, 
left both have the lime dfc4fc though they aft mrtamly diticrcnr, the 
one talking noii-fi&ce, the either above common fence, hoik of them aw 
founding the bn ms of the poor Youths, who under Hand neither of tiitrn. 

I have heard fame Learned Mini tiers call the Youth together, ask a lew 
CatedUfra-qufiffiojf^ which the Boys anfvwring readily are commended 
mddlfaMfall And then begins this learned Mina profound Lc^ure, (to- 
ped according to ids own large tBfhenfJ&ns, at which both Boys and Men 
alfo for the molt part gaze, as at a prodigious Mo tiller of Lear; iog» and 
perchance tome id them lay. tn them (elves the fame, that Ftfiiti Aid to Sr, 
PjuI, *£fo Mm if bf fid t bhufclfi stneb Learning hath made him mxd. Sure 
he doth riot know where he is, not in an llni vetfiry Shoo! of Divinity* 
bill ill an AiTcmWy of weak and filly You th (who mu if bt ftd fothb wtk? 
and art h i cjpddsof Itrwg w>t J where it were bitter for him with So 
Pj-tt, t.» rpmkjivi'n'jtdtvruh hit und rfrjnAing-, that by btf vdcs hi mstyttach 
etfcrf atjti, I Pm ten than fat & Kurds irt an mknown tangtti, or ia inch l|| 
as they imdterihnd no more than an unknown tongue. I humbly behi'ch 
theft Men no atrend to the Form and Fhrafeof the Go [pel,. and mark what 
kind uf cn.'fer andlangtnge the Divine Oracle nkd in breaching it, etw 
to rhede-xmed Scribes and Plianfecs, and to leant of him who was Uwty in 
k'.m and ?■ me mt tir iW^bifffrvn gfay, fat tbs glory of Hm ifaifint birti. _ 1 
rielire i !i m alfo to read the latter end of the fall Chapter of r C«t. and the 
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.of boyeis and! rrscw alfo, are inapprebeiKlhijgfphituii] matters : fo that a oua 
had to ftudy much, how cd fit their wcakhtrads- with a futable dif- 
courfc, and hath as much need. of great patients alfo to repeat everything 
again and again, and even beat it into thefr beads. I h$v£ cbfaved that 
f’tat vs manner of manyfhpftand plain gudltons and. anfwcrs^ to 
much b and tikeysafcferni'liarfimiTicudes from things with in their own oc* 
cup at ion and knowledge. And now to encourage them to this tojlfonle 
work, I beicech them to coufidcr, that the Souls of theft wcak^ftmple 
ones„co£t our Saviour as dear^as rhcifc of che?Klofophers^ and therefore are 
as dear to him, yea it fems dearer, feeing'St* T.^al -tells US in the place before 
cited, that he calk more of them to Salvation > and therefore they ought 
to bo as dear to our Saviours: Miniflers, and to be chiefly called arid {ought 
by them; and theft they flu 11 be fate to have their reward troip, thiyour 
lowly Saviour. ‘ 

In the laft place, I conceive icj necdTary to confider, what cotiife may 
be taken to bring all to Catechlfuig : for I have heard fome Pious Mini^ 
fiersmuch cortiphin, that, they have ufed their uttnoft endeavours, yet 
.catinDteffcdfc it : and it can never bcexpc&ed, that itkov of the Youth 
-will cotne, imlcfs.com pellcd by Parents and Mattecs i of whom many are 
ib carelefe, many fo covetous, as they think every hour loft, which is not 
fprm.on their worldly affairs s fo that the Parents and Matters noedcom- 
pulflon as well as tlfe* Children and Servants. And ceoLidcringhow tlus 
neceffary work cE Catechifing hath bcennegle&cd for many years pall, it 
is much. to be feared that the aged need it as much as the youth. But 
would parents and Matters well confidct the great advantages that would 
accrue to them, even in their worldly concerns, they would be very 
7ealousto eomethetrtfelves, and both (ce and hear their youth Catechised, 
and bred up in piety and Godlindi : the want whereof hath bred that 
great undutiHilncfc in children, that floih and frlfcGcfsof ferv&flts, which 
■we fadty behold jn this degenerated age. And let me men clou onc-e a&a ht 
the ftrift account Parents and Matters ranft gi ve to God for fp great neghcr 
to thofc committed totheir charge, Wherefore tinlcfs lonse titter £.Kpc« 
dienl can be found, i hupibly conceive it would have fome effort,. if mch, 
careids Parents and MalkiJ were not admitted them [elves to the B-ly 
Cotanxiniou, who were fruity in this kind; for though many of them 3 re 
not very jealous of the Holy CoinniUntaa, and could -tattly pafsh hy, yet 
lor reputation fake they would net eafHy incur the being rejected % ana 
.doubt Ids many of them would be moved thereby, aud the example of feme 
would be followed by otheis,and fo by degrees tfeetiuftsbcr would encicatc ; 
and when Catcchreing'by this means begins to grow inklhicm, it would 
Quickly be taken up by all. God be merciful to us,th?t ftcligfop in many is 
for faftupnfjkcl yef l hope fryG 0 d s 3 flitting g 1 ace } Rehgion begi 1 < 1 eg , 
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though but infafoion, would end at laft in true Devotion, at leaft in ma- 
ny, if' not in all. However it is good that God fhould publicity be glori- 
fied, the publick would Heed. the better for it, though, the private hypo- 
crites filter pun i foment in the end. God in his mercy tom their hearts that 
they may t leapt. 


Of [hunh (jo’vernment* 



Y bft particular which wtimrns yet' to be handled, is that of the An- 


IV1 fhority of Eirtiops to govern as well as to ordain. And in the firft 
place, who can but wonder to- fee men fo zealous in afluming to themfelves 
the foie power oi Ordination, fo much neglect, and even, wholly abandon 
the power of the Keys, that of Excommunication, fo high and fo dread- 
ful, which, though by great abide in latter rimes is made very contemp- 
tible, yet in the original mllitutipti and Primitive practice was very terrible: 
A power to deliver men over unto Satan, cha t Prince of dandincik, to take 
full poflelfion of their Souls, qiidfomctimes of their Bodies alfo, both be- 
ing fcntenccd thereby fo tfoevferfcdUng flames of Hell , and lihewifc a 
power to rdeafeptnitcntfouh from the chains of darknefs, artdilavery of 
the Devil, and rellore thcaito the gforidu? liberty of the Sons of God, 
whereby they ate mad . Kvitsof the Kingdom of Heaven. If there be any 
thing under Heaven fie to dir up the Ambition, of mortal men, yea an am- 
bition in Angels themfelves* fate this is if. Who can forgivefins but God 
alone? faii me jfew\r to our Saviour Chnlt fwclUng with indignation 
agatnfthim for this, though they had ieen many divine Miracles wrought 
by him, yet this is lb peculiar, fbtraufoendent a divine adt, as not to be 
offered at by any but the great God Jthivjtb himfblf. But bielTf d for ever 
fee this great and gracious God, who by hfe eternal Son Chrill Jefas hath 
given this power unto men. As his heavenly .Father font him with this 
power, fo font he his Apod fes- with this power, faying unto them, Whafe- 
fctvtr (mi ye remit they are remitted Wto tbent t and Tpbofififvir jins ye main 
ibty are retained : Wherefore if there be any riling in the Office of a Bifliop 
to be ftood uponarid challenged peculiar ro t hemfe Ives, certainly it foould 
be this ; yet this is i it a manner quite .idinquifhod unco their Chancellors, 
Lay-men, whohaVe n-o more capacity to Sentence orabfolvc a linrcto, then 
to diffolve the heavens and earth, and make a new heaven and a new earth, 
and this pretended power of Chancellors is fometitnts purdiafod with a 
firm of Money,, their Money perifo with them. Good God ! what a nor- 




tul abate is this of the Divine Authority. Bur this notorious tranterc/Eon i s 
cjicuCed as they think, by this, thataMtqiffcr called thqBiihops^rroto 
but js indeed rhe Chancellors fer van t,c!»ren, call'd, a rid placed there bvllm’ 
to be his Cryer m the Court, no better, that when lie tab examined hS 
andfentenced the€au& then the Mimfterf forfooth) pronouncesthefc^ 

^ nce as j Church Should exclude any of his 

Congregation and lock him out of the Church, then am the Clerk (hews 
and ginglcs the Keys, that all may take notice that he is excluded And br 
rhrshis authority the Chancellor takes upon himtofentenwnot only Lay 
tmn, but Clergy, men alfo brought into his Court for anyddiwumcV Za 
w the ; Court of the Arches there they fcntcncc even Bi(h 0 ps ?h3^ 
This ^ 3 common praM in later ages, but InSx.Ambrofe his time fcJ t 2e 
a Wonder, 5s WJ tli amazement cryethtmt againft the Emperour vSt mi 
mi when he took upon him to judge infueh cafes, faying, B'btn waj it evtr 

% rtf/'™ f‘ ******* *** Lay.^1 Mjudge JSSSS' 

Chemcans in faritua] things, notin temporal things, which by {far laws of 
God and man belongs to the Uy-Mag&ate) A was that IS i 
whom the Dthcr great Emperour, as Good as Great Jbecdofutj, Father to 

wfoSSt’V ^h ™ 0l,ely h ? ewh °w-to adthcBilliop, and 
whaH OiHjam humility this great Emperor fubmitted to the f^tenee 

aaS S || 0 r r S^ ?dCnyJ ^ entrance Jnto Ehe Church for the cruelty 
a£hd byJiisSouldictsat Thefhhnk* by his command $ and upon bts p^ar 

repentance and pennance performed fix months together, and aftcAdb* 
-U|ue contdfion m the Church , was again abfelvcd and joy full/ re ; 

■. ved into the Church, Oh my Great and Reverend Fathers of' the 
rhc p l whom Chrtft hath cleaved to his high diamty whom 
he hath made Kings and Princes, whomhehath called ro fit Si’him Z 
h JS Throne, there togive feotcncc of eternal lifc«eSSl “«h> t v 
% WJtJl *** prime flower oFy our. Crown, yea the very Aoci of 

Or hfw ^ * thc Lay * mc ? krs toufurp this.’divlnc authority* 

Ox how can ycuanfwcr it tothcclijcf BiihopoFouc Souls, if any. one Soul 
by the iltnMhnit c if the .Ontacentaa Laid certainly wifi, > L 
not his bbod be requited at yourhadd# But pcicW fomiof yt? u will 
aufwcr, 1 is no fault of yours, but ofyour piedcecflcifs, who give r ac h 
Intents unto them, as by vertuc thereof they exerdfc this towef, will 2 
ml 1 ye. F is too true, and I remember when the Bifhop of W$te hearing 

idacaufc coiruptlymaariagcd, and coming into the Com t to re&sfie it the 
Chancellor Dr, lair and mannerly bad him be gon, for he had no 
powtr them to a£t any thing, and there with all pulls out his patent fcalcd 
by the Bi limps VM^hkh like Ferfim fiSld w?th ct hll 

frighted the poor Bifhop out of the Court, where are you Parliament men 
you great Sons of the Church lb Jealous for Epifropal Government yce 
taE : ,!S ?nECJ f S|1 P a(t lt t0 be thus alienated and ufurped by fay-men > 

1 a . If 
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If an unorUftinca pcrfcn tike upon him lo pftacTi- . without cut- 

errand few re Units* arid .with &tit xeafon aifo.yow *4 ’J U P°" )*"*?*“* 

iHn unuifiained peri'JTitakff' apon hwf W judge, kPStnee, “ d „ “ F 
muni-gat c Btfoops themfr.lv es , you calmly pafe it orcr i j f ' ' _ j 
it. Yon will anfiver ine, The Bifhojs themfdvcs p^it over ycaand 

Pifs it away iinrrt .theitifdra and their foccdfew f or t0 8J l1 *j* tnpr . ku ^ 
Ln, or Midi fetenefc or pcicb-acc fi*wocfc, why then Wdyoulurm 
tg. Trujym this you haY.e TcaroriT and the balinc m( jl ) i, 

dw£ whcUo m vftttfenflble endeavour and 
alto to reitihe ifcfcfrttt akjfe, which' fuovats the W Pdlarofthc C hu eh 
Government , dlls ls no Ceremonial matter , but thevciy f t . , * 

they Brain at Gnats ^d Mlcw Camels. For Ghana 1 c 
1.7 §iobW of Vfflfc payment oET? tb* or any other tempora matter , 
there i$ iw foineuiw nor rcafcn'to joewtewft but rather to condemn , B- 
flio'ps, Iha'tUl they interpofc in foch mittcis for which they have no com- 
in 1 l heu t ir omSc ripe ui e ,bu t rather a prohibition from * h ^ ^E* jfjjj 

Svaiovr , m» TSTJSS 

be-neceffary that Chancellors have alfo powers* temporal pumihroents, 

and not propWe that togb and holy power m fordid e*wH!y things , «*- 
t.ffnly i; greater piophanatLod than to convert a Church into a Chandlers- 
Shop s the Church is abulk-ofearthly materials and holy only by dedicate 

on ; the power of its Key sis in its own nature and ongrnal conft. «tt® 

fpiritualLdmoa : If »«*■ king no JW* Meted <kuh ifa W 

£>Mon the Sacred -Art of God -to fopW and h . 01 ?' 1 ^ c 

lie tuffer whe being no confecrated perfon layes hold on ^thcTacred au 

tl^ity Q f Gnd to pull ic down ,frc>m h«m» IQ W* * ^ tkm 

^But let net the Civilians fox this account me tn Enemy to their ProfellipH 
which no man honours more, and I heartily wife much more ofojtr Cm 

matters were eommitd^o their management-and judicjturf. 1 h c Civil 

1 aw is that whereby- moft of the civiliml World » govern’d and it we 
:«ith them > S lis tit we flioflld W dteOvdnMtl 
dfil with them . which will nevcr-bc unclft they h?vt profitable and no- 
nou tab 1 places to encourage them for if, all rhaf I-begot -them is , ths 
they would contain thdflielws within their own Sphtar ot activity ; and not 
intrude into foiritaal ami facrcd matters committed by Cluiit au-J his 
Apoflles to the P rid t hood. And fo l beg of Priefts , that tky would. net 
himmcddlein : Uy and Temppiol officer. In the time of Popery whm 
spiritual and Temporal affiirs were all interininghd and-liOTribly coufoon- 
ded as the Pope took upon him Secular and Imperial auihot ity , d £ CLl I 
contrary tothe Word and Conflkmions ofChnft fo the Bilho-^and Priefc 
\inderhitn intermeddled in all Secular Affairs and offices, and in this N- 
tien Bvthpps were frequently Lord Keepers, dicafurtrs, tJu-t j^hc , 
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YKce-Royes , whatnot ? which is Rrafigety ua-Ap&ifohcal ami unlawful,- 
their vocation being wholly Spiritual , as Men chofen oat of the World, 
Should have no more to-do with it, than of meet neeeffity for food and tay- 
[iient> wherefore to (she upon them any Lay-Office t which muft needs take 
theta off much from the Miniftry of the Word and Prayer, is douklefs 
\>ery ftnful : For ^iShtS. we fold the A panics gave themfdvcs continually to 
thefe, and would not endure to have fhde interrupted by that charitable 
Office of taking care for the Poor ; certainly then they would have much 
Ms endured* yea, abominated to be taken off by temporal and worldly Of- 
hees„ And oil thisoccafion, let mefpeak s word to ttmCs of the tafcltalli 
Cko'Y who take upon them to fludyand practice Phylick for hire , this 
muft needs be like wife forfeits taking them off from their Spiritual employ- 
ment- had they ftudied Phylick before they entered 'Holy Orders, and 
would after make ute of their skill among their poor Neighbours out of 
charity » this were commendable, but being entered on a fpiritual and pa- 
itoral'Charee, which requires the whole man , and more to fpond their, 
time in this, or any other ftudy net fptrkusl, is contrary to their voca- 
tion, and confcquently iinfuU and to do it for gain is fordid, and unworthy 
their high and holy Calling* But Necrfit.ii "apt ad tvrpw , the mamte, 
nance of many Minifies is fo limit, as it forces them even for food and 
rayment to foek it by other Employment, which may m feme mci- 
fure escefe them , but mightily condemn thofc wbpfhould provide better 
fot them: Whether this belongs not ti>Rmg*md Parliament, L muft humbly 
befcech them in Chrifis nameforioufly to confidcr i 1 crave pardon fa* this 
(i hope ufcful) DigrelGoH , and return to the Btiiincfs oi Excommutu- 


This Sacred Authority of Excommunication being committed by Chnit 
to the Apofilcs by them to their Succeflbxs, was uted in weighty and 
very fandalous matters, vary few examples of it in Scripture : The mee- 
fluoas Orriutkiati Hytww^d Alexander ,.fciree anotEicr dearly cxpiefo 
The Apoftlcs being folly guided by the Holy Ghoft in ail tilings, did cx- 
CTctfcthis power tingly ihemfclves* hut tbe fuccccdmg Biiliops, having 
not the Spir'd of that full mcafo-c^fedthe alTitrar.cc ok- the principal Ckr- 
y Y in fheir Dioccfs , that die 2& might be more folemn and ant hen tick i 
theperfon excommunicated, if he conceived the afi: nijitnous, appca,ed 
to one or more neighbor ridgfBifhops, who affemblcd togirher , and dif- 
cnilirtg the matter, either confirmed or revetted the Aft, as they found caujci 
And Ibmettnws the matter proceeded fofar as fn cause an AfTcmbiy ofthc 
whole Province. But each Biihop, or Frtpafttm ( as St, Cypnait -calls him, 
and declares that he) was able lure in his own Dictate la excrcife his pcs^'-r, 
and nor eondemticd for ufoifc.lt , but only for abiding it contrary to ica- 
fcn and conference i there wuc the only rules they proceeded by it grfc 
Afterwards when Bijfoops on thisor other oCcafiotis isipt inAffemblies l ro. 
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viaclal or General, they made it dive is Canon?) which paged for Rules and 
Laws to govern the Church by, which doubtlefs arc very good helps to 
bridle the extravagant paliions of particular Men, very apt in this cor- 
rupt age to prevaricate i yet I cannot conceive them fo far oblidging but 
new emergent circumlknces may juflly caufc new and different Decrees* 
yet fa, as every particular Bifhop tsobUdgcd for peace fake to fubmtt to, 
or at Icaft to aetjuiefoe in the General Decree of (hat Nation where he lives, 
J {aid, i They are not bound entirely to fubmit to the Decrees of former 
Councils, either provincial orGenerali becaufe, as 1 have flic wed before, 
ill their Decrees are humane, not Divine* and all humane Ecekfiaflical 
Laws arc alterable, according to the time and occaflons by other General 
Councils. 

As to the bounds of each Bifcops Dioccfs , they were oeea honed fever al 
way es t The Apofiles for the better fp reading of the Gofipcl , Preach’t it 
firft in the principal Cities, which generally had great influence upon the 
adjacent puts, by rcifon that the occationsoF moft call them thither; 
and in theft Cities they fettled the chief Pallors of the Church, with power 
to ordain Presbyters and Pafiors in other kffer Cities and Towns round 
a bout., as- thcCon gregarious of rheFaithhil encreafcdjand all thofe Churches 
that werecre&ed , and Pallor s eftablifh’ t in them by thefe A po do lick Men 
in die chief Cities (I humbly conceive in reverence of their worth and 
Apoflolick aMthority) were freely obfeivant and Cubjeft to them, which 
afterwards out of culiom, grew into a kind of right challenged by their 
fuceeifors. Sometimes the authority of the Paftor or Bifhop of a City was 
enlarged according to the temporal authority of the fame , it being the Me- 
tropolitan of this or that Countrcy > folio we find ill the Council of Ni(t v 
and other Councils , the chiefeil and largeft authority given to the Bifttop 
ot old fujwe , btcaufe it was the firft Imperial City, to Catrjhtniimp/e as the 
fecund Imperial City, to Alexandria as the chief City of that part of Africa, 
to Anthcb-, Jsrufdlem , Eplxfut , Corinth , FbiUipi, &c. where you fee that 
though Jcmjalem were me flrft City from whence the Gofpcl iflUed forth, 
Antioch the fecond City where the Gofpel was planted, and where the 
Faithful were fir ft called Cfirjftians; yet HoMejCwjiaxm-ople and Alexandria 
were preferred before them , and had far larger JuriCdidbion ; fo that it is a 
rneer humane temporal matter 3 and Men have no farther obligation to it 
in confidence, than for Peace fake and Order, which in like manner obliges 
every Man to be fubj'efr to all Magiftrares within their refpedtive jn- 
rifdi&ions. 

There are yet two things more to be confide red in this bufiuris. Firfl, 
Where the A potties firft planted the Gofpel in Cities with authority over 
the adjacent part , if was in rich populous Countries, where Cities were 
much nearer together than in tbcfo Narthsn parts, inti the circuit of each 
City was much Ids in c^mpafs, fo that the Bifhop might weilhavc the in- 
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pe fiion into aH, and underfiand the behaviour of each Pa [tor under hittj, 
toadinomfhandchaflifewhen there was caufe. whereas with us partly 
by great di fiance ofCi ties , partly by the favour of former Princes, federal 
Towns bcingcaft-foto one Dfocefs, they became fo large, as’tLs impoflibic 
anyone Bifhop Should have a fuflieient infpedtjon into them, As J (aid 
before of great Parifhcs fo hereof DiocciThs , f lic Bifhop knows not the 
names nor faces ofliaHjor a quarter of them, much kfs their behivioiu , he 
may have as well a part of Fm we in his Dfoceft to govern. Atld for 
* heir Triennial and Circuity Vacations, they fignihe j nil nothing as to 
t his, ’tis a trse« money bulinefstopjy procurations to the EilW, fees ta 
Chancellors, iUgiftcr^fift. the Bifhop indeed ufually makes a Speech unto 
them, and a Sermon is preach' t by fame one of them , wherein perchance 
good Admonitions are given i but what knowledge cgp the Bifhop by this 
have of their lives, oxdodtrine, or diligence? If Ik continue Iona there he 
may learn a few more names or faces, fear re any thing more. 'l humbly 
conceive this Ought to be rcdrcflcd* and the Steeds brought into that com* 
pats, that each Bifhop may be a BEibop In Government, as well as in Title 
□nd Authority over them, ButiftheDtocefTes be divided kfs, and Bifbops 
more cncrea fed ,w here [hall we have main etna nee for £b many Biflvops fomc 
having too little already > When ever I (hall fee the Clergy csf this Nation 
Congregated by his Ma jetties Authority, revived in good ea me ft to reform 
and ettablillial! according to the holy Con fii tut ions of (he Primitive Times 
and come to tills latt mentioned, con trying the bonds , and in mini [, a ' 
cnaMhrig thcDioce£res,and Eittiops for rlmn , Pie undertake to propoft 
wayes both rational and confdEit t bus of providing convenient main tuui nee 
for all* but I ddircto be ('seated at prefenr, leatt greedy Harpies t^kc 
ill ufc of my zealous intentions. 

And fo I proceed to confidcr a fecund abufe in Church Government:, 
which is, Cxcmpt JniittlidtionS, □ thing altogether unknown to Antiquity 
and brought in by Papal Tyranny. The Popes at the height of their ufurped 
dominion, taking iiponthcmfclvestobehe3dof theChrittiau Chtnfch*$ to 
be the 11 n i vet fa 1 fiiflaop thereof, and all other to be but their Curares, rook 
then upon dutfi ‘attfeVamosTg, other matters, to exempt from the power ofony 
their under BifltOps whomfover t hey Pleafed. Ami out of policy toJuve 
the more Creatures and Vaffds immediately depending m them in every 
Kingdom and Nation, toilickie for them with Kings and Princes on all 
fxcalioiis^klfa* the matt part exempt all Monaftcjhs; who with their near 
Relations and Tenanrs made a great part of (he 'Kingdom )4Vom she hir-iR 
dl&ion of the Bifhop ; they exempted a He fl rcrg 1 Deans and Chapters k- 
veral peculiar Chappcls, fevers I Arch-Deicnnrics , and ocher , and fcme of 
theft were endowed with Archie pifeopa l Joriiclidiim in Hujk Precious 
wherein they a£lfd whatever they pleafcd v withcuiocortrcitit of any but 
i heir popefliips : All which would have appeared a tonfufed inaduefs in 
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WiflwJ LawspW Church before 

as they are dir^ly oppofitc to t . T Exempt ^risdiefions 

Popciy was known or heard M- ^ ^ p h Bifhop*nd tKe.nj* and tine 

that rhiynrcforc't tctflp 

poor Clergy arefopaWp^pol Jl Officers of l»tK Pjcowfat and fair by 

threadbare Goats, whip die frv«- _ i humbly conceive the Eilkops, with 

*es««riM from to fcptae the tf&ti* of 
it* wfttpfthe «? Miiefty 'for theredtcli of (hefc- 
both Houle s of PyU»^$gJ tlwJ&«tch Government in the Primitive 
abufes by VuW haws, S<_dmg . , wa5 v ery great, and as greatly 

purity and aathoriiy.^hidr t| J w hqm Chriftand hisApofite 

reverenced., Bilhops buni, * he p _ . ^ precious blood of thrift, 

committed the Souls K S holv looufc the Church, be all Sacred Aa- 
to whom he glory, and to his holy Spouie 

.rharity for ever, Jtwu 


^Charitable <&Jdmmtm to all 

£ottfortnifls. 

* beloved in Chrifi, you feel how c««ft l y l 
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rcraonj, snj I an lute I have rad ihe Scripture all over fertiri times. 
Si*. “ umbl * ‘t« "t> pride of heart, if I think I radtihand 

b£ w” S , 7*! patraimotfind any one condcmi- 
® But you have the Spirit of God enlightening 

and r ft o , B ' aBt ' j > 7 t ^ ru ^y oum »yadtimanythtngoutcfScriptuie, 
mi i }°f L V 5 f^ indifpuiing again A ycu> as youin affirming it , J tis 

madnds For a blind in an (as you conceive roe to he) to difpu te of colours i 
vo . 1 C ?°[ C iryt ? uaie . fo . Voli3 * n , reafon,a.s to expe& yonr bare affirmation 
you that you have light, ought to convince all gun-feycis,! (hall not trouble 
m id f or you, to gaiufcy pm farther, but addrefs my fell to others, who 
loberjy undertake to (hew me f LEC h Texts, as an unbiart Chrifflan will mg 
and deprous tofubmit to all Scripture ■ Truths (as 1 am fare S am) may dif 
coyer -tht truth of fhem^i and lxtdlrc tbpfd fober undeicakersrofliew me. 
any one fach clear Text to caw» fc their non-njoferminfos* I ihew them for 
tnetr contoriuing : Sttbmt ywrfdvti to tv try ordinance of man &c. r Fet. a, 
13. and. Obey them that have tht rule mer yj Uj and fubmh, HeL 1 3.17, Theft 
4tc as clear as the Sun, that youougEit to ohty i Now if thcTcxt you brine 
be not fo dear but doubtful , I befeech you is your confeience To bold agaion 
a ciear Text, and ib timtrous ata, doubtful Text, is this religion or reafcn* 
is i^uor apparently wilFutntfs and faction ? I beftech you my Brethren, take 
fiecd of f fins dirtcmbling with God and the world, or take heed of giving 
your fe! ves up to thefedclufions of a milhken fpirit, Humility an dC*p~ 
dience are evident marks of theSpmt > Lmm of me, 6ith Chrift, Mvki t. 
^p.jor l aptmeei^and lowly in Heart j God rrfiiieth the -proud, and giveth grate 
to tbt himbh . W liertfu rc J befccch you., drib, put -an the bo id Je! "os with all 
humility that he may give you the grace of his holy Spirit, to difeern dear 
Truths* from conedted fancies! errors. Secondly^ I befeech you conG<kf # 
whether of the two it be not fafer toerrein the way of Humility, then 
to erre in the way of Pr ide* which makes it doubly damnable, void of alt 
txcLife (I fay this becaufeyou think or prerend to think our way crronU 
ous not that Fhave any fitch thought or doubE) whereas the Humble Soul 
Nth grei ffCKCLifi to plead , and it Charity cover a multitude of Sins, fare 
Humility will cavcrfome^ a Soul clothed with Humility can’t eafily be 
difpleaftig to our bumble Saviours but clothed with pride, can fcarcc be 
acceptable, bur rather hateful, like tha proud Fh unite, with all his enu- 
merated Virtues* and my Brethren* his molt evident your fpirit fa- 
vours fume w kit of the Phanlee, magnifying your own holbefs, and 
detailing all otEscrs as Publicans and Sinners, and refuting all communi- 
on with them . whereas the Holy of Holies, out Lord jefus, cbofechiefiy 
to convert's with fuchj really !caji\ but think your cafe very dangerous 
on tins account on Ey, were there no more toaccufc you of. Thirdly” 1 bc- 
ftcch you to coufidcf the great mifehief you bring upon this Church and 
Nation by your reparation from the Church i You pietend to be the great 
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iiviGons, havecaufed many to a Qotl fcjj tfe tuinexjfthofc Souls* 

doubtkfs 5(011 ai 5j?|^ ou have an-f tcafonablc and true contentions 
tur S can neves y J* ^ tl1aL > ^iftaksn-^wfi and confriencc , %vhicb I 
caufe of fc pat it w i^biic meet y _ ^ thctf c ore i ^uft lay the advance of 

much puy*but no wa Y reparation, for 1 arhfarc ’tds the main fnire 

Popery to ifof^g® JPP cLir pr-tfw.idina them our Church is not 
herewith they, by the feint ofdLivi- 

gttldca by the SeintjfTty , . gjj Vcrity an d unity. Now though It 
lion, h cannot be of God _ . j yg , church hath neither Verily 

be well known to the ■ . _s, ^ towe ak Souls, efperiilly here in this 

ivor tin icy, in ^ , ■ under actoud , and therefore their foal 

$»?mP| *:££ Stot im** , i« «d«« 

Ijjots not.un^ fo viUbie as _ confidence denfd, or with great cunning 

by <hm FiieSs either wi Mratconftamc ? ^ humb1y * 

rLfguifd,. \YhsKhjieagai u . _ | n alVhumility and obedierrCjfribmit- 

. fo* jefhsfakc, put on our vj| ,. jj- Subcnoiics and Powers which 

and obedience you 

God hath Jt ovo y fort* error therein f I amcotifo 

coftorm, ulferyooB, that guilt frill ft* 

dfnt there is noae »J , nwr riiofi e^«ous Saviour, and raofl mercl. 
. _ , ■ ' i j i x _ m^lombe all honour and glory for 
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L that I have to require of thee b* That 
wherefoever my Stile or Principles Strike 
. ou^anchkeep not within the 6me Bounds, 
i that the mod Jud k:o us Author- of 1 theiNaJ 

hgd ‘Truth hath all along obferved j he may not there* 
fore he traced. He could beft have writ a Defence du 
proportionable to hbown Sub;e& 5 had he efteemed 
it neeeffary s or that it was decent for him to have 
I enter d the Pit with fo Scurrilous an Animadverter# 

But I thought it a piece of due Civility from one of 
the Laiti ef, “to mtereiic my Telf for ^ueT&JTfSrCttr* 
gy } who had fo highly obligedjthe People of England. 

And I will anfwet for mine own faults, I a&k thee no : 
pardon. Nor therefore is either the Author, or any 
other particular Perfon, or ary Party, to be accufed 
or myrepreiented upon my Private Account. -For 
the reft, neither let any particular Man, or Order, 
Inlaege my meaning againft themfdves, further than 
!n Confcience they find they are gui ity. Nor Jet the 
body of Chaplains think themfdves affronted* None 
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loves their Converfation bet- 


than I do. They 1*2 tic facing hope o 
our Church, the Youth of our Clergy , an 
Clergy are the Referve of our Chriteny. Some 
of them, whom I know, have inde^, and o 
1 daily' to put very Singular Obligate upon me; 
but I wr'« *» a Nobler end , than to revenge my 

Petty Conwr&tnfints. I 11 fy eH 
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Divine in Mode. 


I T bath been the Good Nature (and Politicians will have it 
the Wifdom j of moft Governours to entertain the people 
with Publiek Recreations* and therefore to in courage fitch 
as could beft contribute to their Divmifemcnr. And In-nee 
doubtlcfs tt is , that our EcclefiafliealGpvernours alio (who 
as they yield to nose for Prudence* fo in good Humor they exceed 
all others,; have not difdai tied of late years to afford the Laity no 
ineonfidcrabk Paflime. Yea fo great hath been theit conddfcenfioii 
that, rather then faile, they have carried on the Merriment by men 
ofihetr own Faculty, who mightotherwifeby the gravity of their CaL 
Hngihave claimed an rxempiion from fuch Offices.Tiiey havcOrdatncd 
from time to time fevcral at the moft Ingenious and Pregnant of 
their Clergy to fnppiy tlic Ptcfs continually with new Books of ri- 
diculous a od Facetious argument. Wherein divers oft hem have fuc- 
f ceded even to admiration: in fo much that by the reading thereof 
the ancient Sobriety andSiriaufnds of thcEngHJh Nation hath been 
in fame good meafure difeulfctt and worn out offafiiion. Yet, though 
rhe Clergy have hereby manifefted that nothing comes amifiro them, 
and particularly, chat when they give their minds to it, no fort of 
ir.en arc more proper or capable to make fport for Spcdhtorsj it 
hath fo happened by the rewards and Promotions firiiowed upon 
thofe who. have labour’d in this Province, that many others in hopes 
of the like Preferment, although othc-rwife by their Parcs , their 
Complexion and Education unfitted for this Jocular Divinity, have 
in order to it wholly ncglcdted the more weighty cares of their 
Fundi fan. And from hence it proceeds, that to the no imall fcandal 
and difreputation of our Chutdi , a great Arcanum of their State 
hath been d if covered and divulged: That, albeit Wit be not iq. 
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confitteit and incompatible with , Clergy* man , yet neithertsiMi^ 
rcDarable from them* So that it is oi conccrnmcntto my Lords the 
ffilhops henceforward to rcprds thole qt ’em who 'have no W it 
from Writing , and to take care that even thpfe that have, do hus- 
band it better , as not. knowing to what exigency they may be re- 
duced s But however t hit they the Bittiops be, not too fbrwatd in, 
Licenfinc and pet fixing their venerable Names m hicti L a mpWas, 
Foiadimtting^thmigji l am not too potato in it , tha^our Lpif- 
cooacv is of Apoftolieal Right, yet we do not find that; among all 
thnft Lifts then given to men, that which we call Wit is enumera- 
ted. nor yet-among thofc quiUfsci cions rcqiiilirc CO a Bnlwp. And 
therefore fiiould they out ofCcitpiareney&rart Author , orDdigit 
in the Argument,. or Facility of their Judgements tfppS&vfiOf i dull 
Book their own under! landings will be anfwcrable, and irreverent 
people that cannot dJlmguifh,, will be ready to think that fueli ok 
them differ from men -of Wit, not- only in Degree, but in Ordnv 
For all arc not -of my mind, who could never fee any- one eleva- 
ted to that Dignity, but I ptcfently conceived a greater opinion °f 
his Wit then tver 1 Had formerly, [Jut feme do not Auk to atftfm 
that even they, the Bifiiops, coriirby theirs not by Infp ration, not 
bv Teaching- but even as the poor Laity do fometimes light upon 
i/ Ij V a Jxid Mother. Which has occafioned the homely Scotch 
piovtlb that, An Omceof rfeiber^.Wit ft worth a £.j*r»d ef- Clergy. 
And as they -come by it as do other men, fo-thty pafltlTe icon the 
fame audition- That they cinrtot tranfenk it by breathing^ touch- 
ing, or any natural Effluvia: tp other pcrfonS not fo much as to 
thesrhr.od DowwfUck Chaphin . or to thectaftl! ftcjhkndary* That 
the Ring himftlF. who is no Lfs the Spring of That, thtn he is the 
Fountain ofHcnour, yet -has never uftd-the Dubbing or Croat mg o! 
■Whtsas a Flower of his Prerogative; much !efs can the Ecdtlialiical 
ynwer confer^ if with tlic fuuc cafe as they do the Holy Orders. 
That whatfocvcr they can do of that kind is, at uitennoft, to im- 
pow-er men by their-aiuhotiry and ctMtimillion , no othenvife then- 
r ,i tfye Liccnbng of Miciwivts Or Pbyficians. But that is to theitf- 
cohifing of any intoniHaknt or ability, they could never pretend 
ax .it- t he i r grant S a ii d i heir prohi bition s are alike in valide, and they- 
cm nciihtr capacitate one nwHo-fce Witty, nor hiuder-anptha from 
bring fb, fmtlxr then as the Prcfs is at their Devotion- Which if 
kbe the Cafe, they cannot fac mo circumfpcft in their management, 
and ihoold be very cxqitiiitc, feeing this way of writing is found iu 
necefljry , In making choice of lit Initruinents- The Churches 
credit is more interfiled' irt an Eedtfiailka! Droll , then in a Lay 
C:lur«lloff, ft is no fimall :tufi that is repoftd in him to whom the 
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Bftfopfhatl winmrt ; Ome & tMtdmodumfmm higenium tsm Tf rt - 
fUTAh qttm Spirit K*U : And, however it goes with Excomtntmica- 
wn, they fhmld take good h Hi ro what manner ofptrfon (hey 
delegate the Keys of Laughter. Ic is not every man that k n uglified 
ro lulbin the Dignity ofithcChurchcs Jefler : and, ftiould they (ske 
as a fawtitty of them as of rhe Non-con for mid s thorow their 
Diocelfts, khe number would appear mcorifidcrablc upon tills Eaflcr 
viiiratiom Before men be admitted to fo important an employment, 
it were fit they underwent ale vert Examination , and tint Jr might 
appear, fir ft , whether they have any Senfo; for without rhat htnv 
«n any man pretend, and yet they do, to be ingenious > Then 
whether they have any Madefy : for without that they car only he 
feurriEoui and impudent. Next, whether any Truth ; for true Jetts 
are thole that do the gteateft execution. And Laftly, it were not 
aixiits chat they gave fount account too oF their Cliriliiajiity : for the 
world hi$ always hitherto been fo uncivil as to expe<3; fom thing 
of that from the Clergy i in rhedefignsnd Rife even of their lighted 
and mod uncanontcal Writings. And though I am lio rigid Impofer 
ofa Difcipline of mine own deviling , yet hadany thing of this na, 
turc entered Into the minds of other men , it is not impotlihle that a 
Nrc Pamphlet,publifocd by Authority and proclaimed by the Gazette, 
Aitfhiadverfiatji npojt slat? fumpbltt , emiiuicdlhe Naked Truth, Jr, 
jb.’ trupfiate of the Primitive Churchy might have been (pared. 

That Book lb called The Nikfd Truth, is a Treat ify that, were 
i t not fen: this its Oppofor, needs no commendation ; being writ 1 
with that Evidence and Demonftration of Spirit, that ail io her men 
cannot but give their Afient and Confent to if, unasked. If jj a 
Book of that kind, that no Chnftian fcarce can perufo it without 
wj thing himfdf had been the Author, and almoft imagining that he 
isfo : the Conceptions Therein bring of fo Eternal an Idea , that every 
man finds ic to be but the Copy of an Original in his own Mind, and 
though he never c&J it till now, wonders it could be fo long before 
he rctncffibred it. Neither, although there be a time when as they fay 
all truths are not to be fpoken, could there ever have come forth any 
thing more fedfonable. When the fickly Nation had been fo lopg in* 
difpofed and knew nor the Re medy , but(having Taken fo many firings* 
that rather did it harm then good,} only longed for fome Modcra. 
tion, and as foon as it had tailed this , ftxtned to it fdf /in fitly to. 
recover, when their ffoprdentacives in Parliament had been of late 
fo frequent in eon fu (cations <>f this nature, and they the Phyfitians of 
the Nation, were ready to luvc received any wholfome advice for 
the Cure bfpOr Malady: Ir appears moreover plainly that the Au- 
thor is judicious, Learned, Cunfcicntious, a finccre Protcftanfo and 
■ , 1 E 2 a true 
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_ rtuc^Oit ifnot*FatbM,oJ theChwchof E%M. foir the reft. 
'."S’lnno be free from the impeifcCtions incident to all humane 
the Book emn _ fcnall , and guarded every where with fo 

in. eavoiu ^ . e j t £ cros thete was none left For the Ammadvcr- 

«“ C who iidlit otherwifc have blulh’d to reproach him. But fame 
IS. * * wJ chat thought Holy Church was concerned in it , and that 
there mrc h j f but ought to have it in 

“d«Ste° n No. Ch«d»*to.te (Xtat. .oog 

d - ft it thev itinerated like Excife-fpyes from one houfc toano« 
ther' 1 andfomt of the Morning and Evening Chaplains burnt their 
lips with perpetual difcouiling it out of reputation , andloadmg the 
Kthoi whoever hewerc, with all contempt, malice and obloquy. 
Nor could this fuffioa them, but a lading Pillar of Infamy muft be 
S^ttefSwsCriraeand his Pnoi feme nt. There muft be an 
r fotifm in Print and that not according to the ordinary rules 

of arguing Comrovtrfic , bu< with 

She utiuJf extremity of Jeere, DiCWn, and Indignation s apdbappy 
£ unsafe lotikould be to be deputed to that perfonmnrt. 

. was Shrovc-Tuefdaj with them, and, not having yet forgot their 
Bayes- pi ay, they had fet up this Cock, and would h aye been content 
K L to have ventur’d their Coflcc-Farthmgs , yea then? 
KL .Pence by advance, to have a fling* him. But there was this 
cl-ofc youth who trcidsaiwaycs upon the heels aT Eccfefiafhcal Preicr- 
m£ J but hath come nearer the heels / the Trwifethcn were 

for his fervice , that rather by favour then any tolerable fufRcwiM 
cairied away thh employment, as he hath done many others from 
them. So that being the man pitched upon , lit rook up an unfortu- 
nate refoiution that he would be Witty. Infer tuime 1 fay, and no 
kfs Criminal : for l dare aver that never any perfon was more ma. 
Mm guilty of the On agamft Nature. But however to abb a Book 
of th* virulence, and at fuch afeifon was very improper : eyenmthe 
Holy time of Lent when s whet her upon the SscrcdacccmuMt behoved 
him rather to have fubjugatedand moititicd thefwellmgof his pilB- 
onsi OT whether upon the Political ieafc!i,hem#twcll have forbom 
his young Wit, Jbut newly Pigg'd or Calv’d ,in order to the growth 
a L yearly fummer provitfons. Yet to work hefcll, not omiKUR 
m to furn hinrfdfup in the whole wardrobe of his Fun ft ion , as well 
beca^hbwat ccntifcng wholly in his Ditto, he would f and rw» 
liis concernment w) Nave it all about turn; as to the end that being 
hutCd up ' In ,n his Ecdefiaftical fluEter , he might appear mure formi- 
dable, and in the pride of his Heart and Habit out -&«»//*» an H*ml> e 
AUJeraitr, So that there was mote to do in equipping of 
(hen there is about Jtoime, and the T>mne in Me might lm 
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vycd With Sir F opting Flutter. The Veftry and the Tiring- Room c 
were both exhaufkd, and '(b hard to fay whether there went more 
attendants toward the Competing of HimfclK, or of his Painphiet. 
Being thus drefl up, at tail forth he comes in Print. No Poet cither 
the Firfl oc the Third day could he more concern'd, and his Ijrcle Party, 
like men hired for the pnrpofr, had polled themfelvcsar every comer 
to (eigne a mote numerous appfaufc : but dap’d our of time, and 
diflurb’d the whole Company. 

Annotations upon b/s Ammadverfions on the Tuk y 
Dedication^ &c. 

A T fir IT holt in his Ati'nftadvtffolif oH the “Title , the Dedicate i#, an d 
the Fpiftieto the Reader , he denounces fence nee before inquiry 
but againft the Book it Iclf^ forget ting already hisfubfr^t, lb early his 
brain circulates i and faith, that, Hating pern fed the Beakjhorowly ht it 
abundantly fatitjied net only front bis Stilc 1 »duc.b is fsm tlhitig Enthujrajijcb, 
(his fpeech beWJfayshim) but frembis matter and Piintiplcsi/fce^/r£ 
to any , that the Ant bay k a borderer upon Famtkifme and does mu k$ur» 
it. Even as the Animadvcrtcr is upon Wit and Rcaiomfoi T have heard 
char Borderers for the moil part , arc at the greatdl diftance, and the 
mc& irreconcilable' What the Sir/? is of a Title-, and wljiat the Fria- 
c/plf j of a IDeditation and Epiftfe to the Reader ( for chcfe, if any y the 
Aniraadvertci ought here to have (Tuck to) k’sindeed a weighty di£ 
qui&tion fit for a man oF his Talent. But l have re 3d them Over, and 
£0 have others of better judgement, and find every (entente there- 
in poifed withfo much reverence, humility, and judicious Piety, that 
from an humane pen (allowing the Reader any tolerable fraretooof 
Humanity) 1 know not what more could have been expefted. And 
as to the Mutter, it fee ms to be but a Paraph rafe upon the Principle/ 
of the Soagofthr Angels > GhrytoGedon bigb 7 oh Earth React, Good 
ifilltaioard mn. If to (peak at that rate, and upon fuch 3 fubjeft, 
with fo good an intention, be to have an Emimfiaiiick Stile or Fa- 
natkal Principles y it b the firft crime of which I Jhould be glad to be 
guilty, what in the mean time (hall we fry to thde men, who out 
of a pemrfc jealoufy they have of the Non- tonfcrmi it s^r qn jWhi ch few 
wife men do in to the contrary extreme, affixing fneh odious names to 
every word or thing that 1 5 fob- r and frriou^that with their good will 
they would render it mrspradHcable for men even to dj fro uric perti- 
nently concerning Religion or ChriRianky ? Put it upon this fhort 
iffue ; If theflile of the Kpiit I c before th-e Naltyd Troth be EiuhuEiafticIf 
and Fanatical, the Bile of the Animadvertcf is prefaced, and ib allow- 
ed oF, as Spiritual, Divine, and Canonical, The 



The fir ft Evident that be produces, after fo tiafty ^oien-e^giin 
, he Author, is out of tlw Book too, not out ot ; the Title, D f^' 

on, de Epiftle j that he has Cud p. 17. X* Prl *jfe ^ ^ 

Ms wrtdtf Jem and Gentiles new e»tm uJ ttnbeChitftb attdW , 
fnmCmJdsUpr&rveh. tbt fivfle Naked Truth n«M W 
i£aJi«w«wrir, ## * m*#Mm "» 

czrLms «U, «ijWMw*WA» l»M«* f#** 0 f ‘S£ r ' 

-f And upon this he ruo s d v Vi fioT1 % **-«« & God * 

ir iWrrtJcr /fk F «ib His Majefty \ and the many prfendets farttag 
whom l fuppofe He reckoBS hiimfe'l ot the Principal., who my he 
ivutlpJ This is alt foolirg, whereas the Author does mamFellly uiteud 
Sj&SKrSSuM nor oeherwile.For jho^r Kb Majrty 
may well be t rutted foe bis Reign wirb chc Dcfrn« ot tf| , N jj* rrf 
TriJfr, yet mofi of us know tlut in. the PiWW Times His Mi, 
icily was too young for that Employment, and chat it was God alone 
Scouldthenprmeai- wfacn the 

Heathens and imo 1 1 of them Petfeeucors ot Cheilhatiity Ht then 
dt ftantS no lets upon Naked Truth ; The ffrfed Triith Sf 
the Njkid lmh of the Pamphlet, Ot, he Wr riot 
But he faith it fboH U fcj vebeenTLTH$$U d (Co he had the Burc.ier> of 
it > Which is like PiWrand no worCe man , who when our Mvieur 
old him he came into the world John 18 . i7 . fW he to’ 

Juu Qto tlx-hHib, asked him, mat irfrmbl and then though he 
can^mbe found na evil intifkmH, delivered him ever, againft his 
Confcieucc, to be Stripped, Scoured, Flefd, and afterwards Cr#- 
fied Such like alfo ishis talking, that tbit u Stripping the Church u, 
i fym, my shim* and all, and skjmefor Avne; fo wretched ly does he 
hunt ovef hedge and ditch for an Unurerfity Quibble. Thecafuat pio- 
erers and leaping confluences of any mans memory are more rational 
?hcn this method of his underfUnding, and the Noo-Confon-nifts 
Concordaneetisa DifcourfcaFmwc coherence then fuch Animadvert 
fions : I have heard a mad man having got a word by the end iambic 
after the fame m inner : in this only he is true to himfclf s and ean* 
did to the Author, having avowed that he had fram’d t he Bonk, thomtv-, 
this hacking and vain repetition being juft Jike it , when we were at 


ihtt intfttit eram & rruv*, fnl> ntoiitibnt illis ‘ 

Rifft AtUntitde^&,tne mihi jrrfi defwdi:, 

Mensi hi prodiSyiit. , . 

For as l remember this Sinning was a liberal Art that we learn d 
at Grammar “School, and to Scaim verfes as lie does the Authors 
Proft, before we did, or were obliged tottndtrftand them. But Jus 
tugging all this while at rJ^iw, and A* f 0T J V rt j * fS 

iJC 
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he »ill givi far kir b/^mcerlytobale in an ill favor’d Jeer at the Au- 
rfior,aiid truly with fome prolanenefs , for propohng the Naked 
Truth as peceflary for the ftlf frefirvmm of cur Chunk, and an expe, 
dient ag*m f ftptry i is, ( whatfexver the AnuTudvcrters judgement 
bc&retchlefnefs and mock cry ill booming, his Chara&er.Afid it favors 
of the Liquor ifhncfs of a Trencher-Chaplain, little concerned in the 
Cut a Animarmt, Co he may but Cur art Cutmlam, 

But as tg^ifi&Ajdioiu reproach of the Authors fidfigof God , bb 
Fajlf and his Prayers f the Aidmadvertcr is more cxcufable a having 
doubt lefs writ his Pamphlet without pra&ifing any of theft Fanati- 
cal SupeffiitJjbtts, as neither was icreqtiillte \ But if he had, kwas fucb 
an arifwCT to his Prayers as never before came from Heaven, Tne 
Ani” -advcrtcris proof againff all fucli^Exorcifrnes , and although 
our Saviour prdcribcd thefe remedies again II the moil obftbatc Devils, 
this man it fee ms is poffdfed with a fuperiour fpirit which is riot to 
be call ou r, no not by Prayer and Failing, but fets them at defiance. 

Nor had the Aniinadvcrtcr, when he confided Iiimfdf Icfsreafon 
to blame the Author for deliberating fa long before he pubSiffted his 
Book, and for doing it then with fc much Modcfiy, Thefeare Crimes 
of which the Animadvertcr will never be fufpeded or accufed by, any 
man. at kaft they will do him very much wrongs but however it 
W.ll btimpollible ever to eoovkf him ol then* But to word it too fb 
fupetciUocOy 1 This has b?t,t the Travel of Ur wind , futce he had theft 
theftfrti, ivhkb be has for* humbly conceiving theft two years', time at, 
** Elephant to bring forth is. why there is, *iis true, a winged 
fort of Elephant, hath a peculiar Trunk too like the other, isnotfc 
docile and good-natured \ but impudent flying in every mans face, and 
fanguinary thirlltngalwayes after blood , and as if it were fome cort- 
fidfiibk WUd-Eew, mikes a terrible Bi|Z7C t but in eoncluGan ’tis a 
pitihil, giddy, blind, troubltfome Infcdh, ingendered in a nights time 
in every Marifli, can but run a Pore thorow and give a skimie- wound, 
and the letft touch ofa mans finger will ernfh it. hi the Netted Truth 
it is but a Gnat ; and fuch is the Aiiitnadverccr compared with the 
Author. 

But in this next Paragraph the Aniinad verier feems to have out- 
fhot himfclf that not content with having puffed his own Ecdcft- 
aftical Cenfure upon the Author, he forges too in his mind a feme nee 
of the Lords and Commons alfembled in Parliament .* who, he believes 
and ’tir probable , would have doom'd the Book to be burnt by the 
Hang-mail" In this he hath meddled beyond his laft : but it is fome 
mem property,- yet neither is it-fb likely they would have done it, 
at the fame time when they. were about palling an Ad for the eafing 
all Frotcftant diffentersfrom Penalties; had he vouch’d for rhe Convo- 

' cation. 



liament bufinefs ; or how can fo thin a fadi comprehend or diyine the 
rcfults of the Wifdom of the- Nation ? Uniefs he c anoint tie Epilogu . 

Legion hu IMMf , a Tt^pli in 
Andjinilead of Sir FoflingFUitUt , he Mr. «?* 

Be Knight ottf -Shite and refrefent them att. 

Who know-? indeed hut he may , by fame new and c * tF ? or ^ n * rT 
\Vrir.ha vc been, fummon’d upon the Emergency of this Book jo K<> 
prcKnhis peculiar pcifon the whole Rq«eftDtan«? Yethji hi* 
LvV though he be fo, lie ought not to Undertake before he be Affem- 
IS Vknmv indeed he may have had feme ate P^eden for 
u and for force years continuance, from meecoocf fus own Profeffion. 
And if therefore he fo odd Undertake, and to gevea good Tax for it, 
?« what parity anhc havehimfdf, but that there m.ynfc feh a 
Couteft between the Lords and Commons 'Within h , >, 

they can agree about this Judicial Proceeding againil the Book, it 

n^WlSSSSB^ iftheMauand ***«*„ 

LtcdthtirAa, thirwJtM'tibry AU (the Anirnad vertex hath rafon 
by this time to fay fo) og&Q Printing wnkm aUcenfi: and I ruppofe 
he refeivtsanotbcrfor aggravation indue tmacUheAtff againii fed i nous 
Conventicles, for thenT three arc all of a piece, and yet at c the feve- 
ra] Pieces of the Animadvcrtcrs Armour: and are indeed no Ids, uOr 
no more then necerfary: for coefidering how empty of law the 
Church Magazines have been of that Spiritual Armour, which the 
Apaltle found fufficicnt againft theaffaults of whatever enemy, even 
ofSatan s what could men in all humane reafon do lefs, then to hir- 
nvfh fueh of the Clergy as wanted, with theft Weapons of another 
Warfare > But, although thelc A&swerc the true efledts of the 1 ru- 
dencc and Piety ofthatftaforgyet it feptiftlc Cbut who can provide 
for aliens?) th at,rf there have not already, there may artfe thereby 

in a foort time foiue notable inconvenience. for suppose that Truth 
fhould one day or other come to be Truth and every man a byer, ( I 
mean of the humor of this P arliaMeti 1 # 1 # Indv&unty this fingleRcprefen- 
tarivei,this Ammadver rcr ) you fee there is no more to.be find, as the 
Cafe Hands at preterit-* but Executioner dt>yt>ur Oihcc, Nor therefore 

ever enter into tny mind* as to that pirtictilaily of Printing, 
that the Law-givers could thereby intend to allow any man a promil- 
cuous LkcsidoufneH,and Monopoly of printing Pernicious Pifcour(ts # 
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tending reflow and mcrcafc di Jetilion. tlvorow the Land ( of which 
there is but too large a crop already 5 ) as neither ot Prohibit ing Books 
diftated by Chriftfcn meektieG and charity for the promoting ofTitcth 
and Peace simong us, and reconciltjig our Differences* no nor even of 
fuchas arc wi it; to take our the Blocs of Printing- Like, and wipe o;f 
the Afperfions which divers of the Licenfed Clergy call upon mens 
private Reputations : an J yet this "is the the to which the Law is lorn- 
times applied. And this Anuradvertetk who could never have any . ra- 
tional confidence or pretence to thePrefe or Print, but by an unlucky 
Etiglifh faying men have , or by the Tact- Letters of his Imprimatur, 
arruignes this worthy Author for Printing without Allowance, as if 
it weieahnagainft the Eleventh Commandment. Though a Samaritan 
perhaps may not praftife Phylick without a Licence, yet muft a Pr feft 
and a Levitc aim iyej pjfi by ait the other fide and if one of them in 
an Age, fti«r Oyte and Win? im the Wounds of out Churtfi (toft cad 
of Tearing them wider,) mutt he be Cited for it into the Spiritual 
Court and iuciirttall Penalties ? This high Charge made ti-erhe mot e 
curious to inquire particularly how that Book 7 'be Nak*d Trujb was 
publifhed, which the Animadverrer himfelf pretends ro have got a. 
tight ofwith fbme difficulty. And T am credibly informed that the Au- 
thor rallied four hundred of them and no more ro be Printed again ft 
the laft Sefiion bur one of Parliament. For nothing is more ufual then 
to Print and prefer* to them Propofols of Revenue, Matters of Trade, or 
any thing of Publiek Convenience ; and florae times Cafes and Petitions 
and thb , which the Anlmadverrer calls the Authors Dedication^ 
js his bumble Pet it if it to ib? Lords and CnmnscHf afftmbled in Fsrliamem : 
And yijdertbmdmg the Parliament inclined to a Temper in Reli- 
gion, he prepar'd thde for the Speakers of both Hcufe and as 
many of the Members as thofe could fumifti, But that, the Parlia- 
ment rJftngjtift as the Book was delivering out and before sc could 
he i' refen red, the Author gave fpeeiy order to fepprefs it til] ano- 
ther SefTion, Some covetous Printer in the mean time getting a 
Copy, furreptitioLEfly Reprinted it, and fb it flew abroad without 1 he 
Authors knowledge, and agaiuft lifedhctUon. So that it was not his, 
but the Printers fault to have put fa great an obligation upon the 
publiek, Yet becaufothe Author ms in his own Copycs, out of hit 
unfpeakable Tcndc nels and Modefty begg’d pardon of the Lords and 
Commons, in his Peritbn, for ttet%cffing their Aft agsfoft Printing 
whiten* a L'irence^his Indium V arl't 3 mint am mtftakitig the Petition as 
addrefel ro himfelf, will not grant it, bur n^Tulrs over the Author and 
upbraids him the rather as a defjierace offender, that fwtvn he fabh, 
goes on flill In his wicfceducfe, and hath done it againfi biimvn C wfci- 
we. Now t ru!y ifthls were a fin, ic was a flu of the firft Imprdifon. 

C And 
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An d the Author appears ft> conllant to the C'luixh oF EttgltutJ, ani to 
irs Lirursy i» particular, * hit, having confefFel four huadreJ tunes 
»irh dnkmbh, ondsledktu hurt, f doubt not but in 

affiiiiHii at Divine Service he huh frequently fjnee -hat rwcive : Ablo. 
lution, itisfomethmg liratige that ro pub! i Hi a good Book is aim, 
and an ill one a vmm vai that wliiJe one comes out with Autnoi itjri 
the ocher may not luveaDitpenlaticui. .Sc that we Dan 19 have go: 
an&pucsfltory Reft, though not . in Index-, and the mot* Review 
Truth nultte'exf ungMand luppiijsfEed in order to the fait- an ifecular 
]j tei elcofibmcol'che Clergy. ' So metis wife me they gww» by f-ro- 
cets ofiimc then the Obtolere Apoftlc that «id , d<r iwtbiHg 

,hr Tenth. But this hath been of fate years thenraftceot thtft 
finale Repiifear «s of the Church of Engird , to render thole Pccca- 
dilhoesaaamh Go i as lew an 1 inco&ftlaabfe as uuy te hue to make 
the fn» a^aiflft themfelves as many as pofjibte, and : he & to 1 “e.ttll bam. 
ou5 m i unpiirdonab !e. In ft much i hat if we of t he Laay w ould bu t 
Ihidy cm Seh-Prefervatioii, aiatLlearrtiofthemto be <is l: ue to our 
%a:ate into eft as theft men are to theirs, we ought not to wilt theta 
any new I’ower for the future , but a iter wry m..tu: e ddi erafchsn 
Forafmuthas every ftch Adi rices bur derife, ;n fone of heni uieif> 
to make the good people ofE ngtattd iwaHc-ii pa.il of the.:- Souls, to 
multiply fti and abomination chorow rhi Lru' anti by merging mens 
minds under fpi ritual Baivlag^ro lead them Canoi jcaliy on inroTeta- 
ijo rj I /Tavery. Whereas the Laity are comm r*nJy more cmj^ateand 
merciful (I might lay more diftreerj in the esereiim ; of any Air horny 
tliey are intrufted with, and what Power they have, they wifi not 
weai it thr-ed bare : ft that if I were to commit a fault for my hft, (a? 
fuppefeby Printing this without a Decide) I would cbuleto Jin again i* 
good Mr, Oldenburg, 

" But this Anima l ver ter is the genuine example or EccleCiPical Cle- 
mency, who proceeding on cannot bear that the Author ftoufd Ue 
rheTitle of an Hmb% Medtraty (he thinks him ILreguilr* herein ’JUfit 
M.ijfptis frltfitfit* and that both thele Qu. Ikies are incompaiijfe 
with one of their Coat, and below the Dignity ot ;my man. ofthe Facul- 
ty) much iefs will he iadure him when he comes, in the fljibwing 
dilcourle, to juftily his Chime to that Title, by Irving bit MU nr atm 
according to the Apoftles precept, h ts sli *b#h, fir the Lard it 
ett band. But be faith that the Author Iwfdftti and Trtmrrdl 

vpfide dtiwx, .add wltiwife au Jm/nodtrateZr Ufir one ("tbir is the Non- 
Confer miftsJJPjiiu.r: then which the Amman verrer could retrCr huve 
invented a nnre notorious., A tidied, and deliberate Falfhooif topre- 
pollelle and miflcad the gentle Reader ; Wherein does he JJfurMe ? Ale 
l-ieaks like a Man, a Creature to w hich ModeAy and Reafon are pecu- 
liar > 
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liar ; not like an Awmadyertci , that is an Animat which hath nothin® 

Humane In k&uta Malicious Grinnc , that may Provoke indeed* hut 
can no; Imitate £b much as Laughter, W-bcjan does lie Intpefo ? In ufr* 
tiling but by declaring his Opinion .ag$inft alt unreafbmble Import:!* 
cn ? And though it appear^ natural to him to fj eik whh Gravity, yet 
he uftirpSi not any Authority further , then as any m.m who fpcaks a 
Truth which hethorowly cina-| j,t ands, cannot with all his MoJe[ty an i 
Hynhliry hinder othm ikying adue Reverence to his Pcrfonan l 
aCauiefcin^hn if'ts Do£h mA lailr wherein dots he Twin all ttffodt dawn ? 

Tlii? hath been acomoionT oprefc of Ecelcfiaft’icM Accutatjmi . O-jrSaidoiir 
was tivCufei chat Itr would Deftroy the Temple, The ftrft Martyr St 4 ^ 
vsk was fioned as a Complice. And Saint Paul ( as ill hick would hive 
it ) was made odious upon the fame G ir.iinauon of the AnittiadvS'terSj 
A$S 17. v. 5, <6- Fai'-tCtftuirt Lewd-felle&r of the bxfcr fort , fit all the 
City lhj*t it;<rc. r r f cryi xg tbofe that have turned the tv or Id Up-lidc-down 
an twite bitter a ffo And yet notwfthftan<Jmg al! thefe Cajmnnies, ihr 
Nakydlrutliy Chrifi Unity, hath ma Je a fliifc- QvHI ber hanked, so con- 
tinue dll tins day 1 and there wi.ll never want chafe th« p car tefiimony 
to it, even to the-Prjmitive Chriilianity^ mu^re all the arts that the 
ruen of Religion can contrive to mi frep.-d'ent and d Hcoupt e nance it. But 
i& for the ‘ittruingall upfide'ddwtti the Anirn«tdvet\eris fome* In:: in- 
nocent 5. if by the defeat of his Organ t, as it fares with thole whole 
Brain tnrnes round , C So we vulgarly esprefle it) he have imagined 
that the world is tumbling headlong whh him. But as to the. Preju- 
dice, which he therefore referved as rhe moft cito£Hi«david taking to 
unioethe Author by, that he is hnni&derjtely Zeakns for the Nm-C<?H- 
firmifts i it is the effeft of *5 ftrong a Pliancy, or as Malicious an In ten- ^ 

cion as the Former 5 it being force peflihfc to open rhe Book in any 4 . 

place without chancing upon fomepafnige where henwkes a hrm Pro- 
tdfmnjOr gives a clear pi oof of his real fuhmilTion and Addidticn to the 
Church of England : all his fault for ought I fee being, that he is more 
Truly and Cordially concerned for 0.11 Chinch then Ibme mens Igno- 
rance is capable of, or their corrupt intereiV can comply with. But 
therefore whoever were the advifer it it not well done to life him in this 
dirty manner. There is no prudence in ic> nor when; as rhe Author-, in 
txcnle that he fets not his name, faith it is, heeaufe he is a vtmsj 
are at J'jJJwJJ, and mt abk t.J hear * Sjegrtatb (The Animadverted End 
'done fail'd’ tocite tile whole, at Cammendjttknt i rnyfitiaU Ability pus 
me attt of danger of the tx'fo but hi great fear nf the farmer.) Therefore to 
icfolketlrw ('whereas they might hav - undone him you fee by Com- 
men'WbrVfha. her to Rep: adi him now they have leaf n't ms 
Feeb'eneis Holy Churcl'd can #Jl yoJbB.th furiered upon tlsat account 
ib often that: it we e Jiuc for iter -j be wife". Bor by exaJperatmg 
4 C it jtfefl 
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men of Parts, whoout ofan ingenious bvc of Truth hive teittperatly 
Wiira^aafttbi»e^iufe 9 |fe hath added Provocation to mens Wsc to 
look nU! further ; infomuch that at laft it hath ftmetinies produced 
(Then which nothing can be more dangerous to the Church) a Refor- 
mation, Therefore, chough Ch rift hath commanded his Followers (To 
it benoE I fuppoie out of his Way) chat if any min prds them to go 
one mile , they fhould go two ; yet it is not wildom in the Church to 
pretend to, or however t&exercite, chat Power of Amariotb \ grocn far- 
ther thon their oceafious grunderftandirigs will permit; If a man can- 
not go theis Length Tis better to have his company in quiet as far as his 
Road lyes. For my parr I rake the Church of England 10 be very 
happy in having a Perfon ol hss Learning and Piety to far to comply 
with Herj and, if my advice might be taken, She ftiould not loft one 
inch more of him by handling him irreverently. For if once She Arnold 
cotally bft him , God knows what an Lift rum ent he might prove, 
and how much good he might do in the Nation, moi c then he ever yet 
thought of What a fhamc it is to hear tile Animadvercer abide fliffl 
("who by the very Chara&er ofhis Stile appears no Vulgar Fefon, and 
by bow much Lie hath more of Truth , hath more of Gods Ima&e, 
and fhould therefore have imprinted tH 5 t Awe upon him that Atm hath 
over moft Brutes;) he to trifle with lb worthy a perfon ac that rat e,lhat 
one would not ufe the meaneft Varlet, the dulled Schoo l- boy ,t he mnkdt 
Idiot, no nor the very eft Animadveiter ! However he faith, the A& 
thtrrhJtft dene himfelf and bit* the Animadverter a great favrnr , by con- 
cealing Jwr Njme, is mabjug it impefltblefor him to refitptfpan hit ferfoa 

Cottar wife it feems be fhould have had it home) which be kjtws «e men 
then the Matt intbe Moon. But therefore f am the tather jealous tie did 
know him: for the A nimadverter having a Team of Sin+z^xs alwuyesi 
his devotion, and being able if any one tired, by the way to relieve it 
and draw in iJerfoirf, never think that he would want intelligence in 
that Region. Come Twas all but an affefied ignorance in the Animal 
verrer, and he had both inquired and heard as much as any of us who 
was the p roUble Author ; and all the Guard that he Lyes upon is, be- 
ciitfe the Author had not given him legal notice that he Writ it. And 
this was even as thcAnimadverter would have wiflied it. For ifa Reve- 
rend Perfon ha 1 openly avowed it,he could not have been fawey with fo 
goods Grace: But under the pretence tfitet ^«ffH?i^,Sir,that it was you, 
bur only, Sir, stye* were the Pair an of foytte a Caw/?, many a dry boh, 
clofe gird, and privy nip has he given him. Yet he faith, the Author 
would have dottetutU-y and# piece afjnjhee to have named hi inf If , f> to 
have cleared other/ i' for it bath been confidently layed to the charge of more 
then at te TUvrrtnd Perfott ( how ilify l ) who (1 have great reafon to he- 
lieve, and stmftttral wayi irjjitrcd) had no hand in it. Truly the Animad- 
vert er 
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veiter toowpuh.l havedoaea ptettr of>foce to have named fauftffi 
for there has been more then one Witty per fon traduced fer his 
pLuu'tt and I believe by this time he would take it for a great favour 
if.nl m would be fuch a fool * ^ « ftr h«i ; For he very W:y 
raraehsete Author, and yet I h*et«n kehv,% all eve for tbe 
ALumadrtrttra uamc s andaiim& find it. Notwitln^numg tlm h? 
ftSSftff Sfcn« of the Chu.chof SgMfe and B ** * 

Lk as he fiiteit , and under the Publick Patronage ^ VVhfch » 
molt dtfmeemiotifly done , as on other accounts^ in rdp eft oi my 
Lord fiE of L»rf*, whom he has left m the lurch to juftift *o- 
fhernians Follyes wichhis Authoiiry. But however that venerable Per- 
fon who has for Learning, Candor, and Fifty, as he does for Digity 
Vr^msfrtrmn'd his Ace and his Fellows, have been drawn m to License 
£S3S&»& ~ of, it was but hU FI A F, Kta, and a 
J&i 0 f ea rly liberality^ HuTual, upon his new Prranoiior, and I am 
Liven to underftarid that, for the AiHiriadverte^fake, ic Hhkew.be 
nArv rhit he w'tlJ allow or that nature. But this is not onlyaTntk 
of die Awmadvenos, but ordinary with many others of them ^ who 
while we write at our own ].>ei il T and perhaps let our name? to it, (lor 
Tin nor yet .cToWed wtwther I can tear Reproach or Commendation) 
tiy that taile for the Church of E ?S U.J , and under the Publ.rk 
Lixnte ani Protection, yet leave wen, as if itwoea Hot-Cockle, to 
Euerreblind-foK»ho itbthat hit .hero. But itiapomble.hat (ctok 
or tl.de too may liedowuintheirtuine- What fhould be the reafon 
ofit > fure theirs is not fink. Cafe too that they dare not ab.de be 
ir Or- are they the Writers conlcious to themlelves chat they are Such 
Thmcs as sfttht not Jscr te bt ITitftitd amAHg Chrijtiwt f . Or is ic their 
own forty performance that makes them kflutn«l to avow their cwn 
Books ■> Or is there foraefecrec force upon them that obliges them to 
Lthii^agninfttheirConidaice-! Or would they rrfervea Latitude 
tothertfelvE to turn Non] Worm# again upon ocaifort Or do 

they in pure hone fry abfta# from putting allele Name to a Book, 
w hich hath been the workman ftitp ofihe whole Diced? , 

But though he know not his Name , fern h haven -ted bti m 
Amnfmmi to tbt Chunks put wd r«I /wjuA* he faith, (and that ti 
this Cafe) he ffli# notthm^tofspefoT the Godliwfs f J* A** 
and moft' unmerciful I PoorlW was often m this CjJz. \Ll 22 .Thry 
medmnMMmth their Month. He ttftL laid *$k™**L*d *« 
ilwJd dtlrJcr him, let him deliver bin feeing be delight ed whim. Anj 
PGll- 71 , 1 1. Fr rfecvte and takj him , there ts none to deliver him. An 4 
J 7 the!e are many places m 5 " Scripture , where God Cpr& 
L n even fbr'ltaif outward Formalities, and their Hypocrite ^ ved to 
delay hb Judge mentsand fhould he not ftill do lo,rhe Church oughcrc- 
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receive fftiur'ftqitdke. But the Chur h, 2 nd G^J arc two things, an 1 
arc floe it feems obJidge.d 10 the faiiy- .Mwfcft: hiitinuch that e^cn ihs 
lince.?ty of one Berlon >whi-: ft might perhaps ■utrne (brz whole Order 
ani ren ler them acceptable ba.ii ;o C5 .^k 1 fud Man, yet cannot hope 
for his own. pardon- 

Neither mxfbbt feapi for & ftlaHof jntetfijcnj r yet jure be 

w, elfe jrmldmt g$>* the wteb vim i!tr>t hit dtKyJayiife be wwtld 

never condemn? any yepdaShn tjbtmbd rie by the Dm,', A>' i/“(aimthe 
Animadverccr, d* .feme fab. Here ' etbiirtu 

he has a fhrewd hit at him, and tlws di a npnlud ieifure flight kegee* 
MerajjhyficaiConrrovady : but ! defat? hhirlt bar to- comment on. that 
Text : Potfi thm Believe ? tbt» dotjl rvellybt Jkvilr a If Edieve aitdX'twble. 
Whereas he goeth on to mock at the Author.. Gofid Iut,ntio and tells 
himplesfimtiy that,Frlf ttftffufttll of fucb as tv*r, me fxfi vj Goad Lttenti- 
(wfiis aC one fading piece ofWiijaiidrhercfare/as well as for thcfisriity, 
ifiould U civilly treated and i r.cou raged fo thjte Z ftiulj ufe no further 
setottSon (here, that- if cb'is be the quaSificatioiipf tuch as go to Hdl,'th? 
An iimt vetter kith Iccyred dnndclf from coming there and fo.many 
mere as were his I'art tiers. And thus much I have Qid upon hk Am- 
mdvetfoni m t&e Title, &c. W herein > he having nfiireprcfenicd the 
Author and ptejudicated the Reader again ft hint by all di {ingenuous 
methods, and open’d the whole Bed lets.- pack of his nialicc^ which he 
Ualf-p-. worths out in the following difaourfeto his petty Chfomeo, 
] could nor (wopcrly fa y left, though ic exceeds perhaps the number' of 
hi# Pages. Fur it is fcaice credible how 1 voluminous and pithy he is in 
extravapance ; <n 1 oneof his fides in^Hjrto,for Faifhood, lofbleuce, 
and Ahlurdicy contains a Book in Folk. Bcfidei»the Reader may pkafj 
eo con /Her how much labour fa cofts to Bray even a Little Thin? in a 
Mortar: and that Calumny .is like Loi^a-dirt, with which though a 
man may be fpatmM in a» in franc, yet ic requires much etm^W'ns, and 
Tulle s- earth to i court it out again. 


Annotations upofi the Anmadverfions on the fit ft 
CfofWj concerning Articles of Faith. 

T Hc Phy begin?. 1 Coxfifi (Vo fo then and make no rta words) 

& £* ;j pi j i .7 Jjiv tbif Jtivel af j'Pii nzphlfti ctxd *‘U}fcvcv f tro 

Gbtfter, If»fpe&*4 th? Axihr fafmi Xtw*^ tkd 
**d tree* DMy$ *m«$ tbs BocihiapL mitttt, m j 

• fikniitg 
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J?jorrr*£ M Mi T'Uxt in their fp ty, I n>ss qxkkjy delivered from &U 
Iry bii Orih&dox Civttradkkry expregatstu ot ' } er placet. That 
word l kceuimctiiy ute. i in agoou fenfe, and I know nojeafoii 
why i his Book fifths Authois might not be pi ope; ly enough caJ>dfo, 
though the Arimadvcrici hath debated the meaning olihc word to 
deprave and vm lefvaluc the worth ofiheTieatifc Foil perceive that, 
during his ChspigthlWp, lie haci) learnt it in convci fatten with the 
Ln dies, who mtusufc it frequently to call Whore in a more civil ahd 
reihied ftgnintij: ijn. thus, i hat be JitjjieFu cl bun t n fitjt fit 

it Sodnian, yet v/ji ( jaikiy of bis becautc lie ipun 1 the 

Author was Hrvdi an i Qrtbadex* Why ihould lie vent bis mn Aninfc- 
weiitj thusfd th great and teal prejudice ofauy worthy, pafbii { It is 
indeed a piece cidtor nd Ivmiuicy lor a man, that invent Mndfuggeijts 
.a Calumny oi r -!ikliLci. litre to be coiwift in the Util ant, • dierd&re 
with t he lame treat h r > drains it . Iw it mtnifrils.in Lhe-mcHn-time 
how well he was incline ! if he though fir wpukl hive raff’M upog the 
An r her \ and r h.r cr-uf ... die Atiiiiiaava ecl have ftmed his fleputaciaa, 
he would hav« adventured k Falfhood. What would lie not have given 
ro have made the world believe duj he was a Soc^f/juJu t His beg timing 
you litivc a ■ i*zbt f’n ft' n of fhc Ai.imwvei rers whole Sculic, and ynay 
tee what hie f U'le fite Author is to e*| e& all tliorcw. 

Ifot hf'findti hefaidi, tkxt be is one vf the Men ot tbefcccnd Rate, (tf 
he tahy ileal e to- lisle them ) that farce ever fee to the frond Cmfeqncnce. 
Atfri.il 1 fiiff’C^ed fit, tu t hie trnprefTion that the Afiirnadverter had, 
ioen tome Shir- Chaplan, shat hu been Dabbling in the Sea-Contio 
verfies, a Tarpawlin of the Faculty : but I was quickly delivered from 
this Jeaknfy by hts .Ma;i. feri.il Coni retd ifl&Hir-, that Ihcw him to be a man 
of more CwftqHfnce^ one of them whole Ecdeaftical Dignities yzt can- 
not wean them from a certain hanker ing after the Wit of the Laity, 
and apply ing ic as their own upon (or’ns po great matter though it be 
widloUt ' nccn r oii. Yet therefore after for at/ he Trettjh, too., that he 
does not charge him with any of his fl*v« mofobvhtts Coufeijttetiees ns hit 
Opinion i (’ foi who would believe the one or other that leads the 
Author 1 ; f r 'tu pltfinethai hr docs net (nor any ttsik that hath Eycsj 
dijierne them. This is a Candor pregnant with Comsmpr*. But in the 
mean time he think* it ingenuous to load rhi? ftorJ JUr# FHgw, (that 
was hetedout for die King? and the Nations fervice ) fb deep rhar fhe 
ca , fHfceiwioitjVids a whole Cargo ofConfequences which a.t none 
of be Airli- f% hut will, upon (earth, be all found the Atlim* iverters 
prove- ■ p.rous and T ade, his own Inconfeduenccs and inaiumadver- 
Hct.^ So men wi:li vicious Eyes lee SpideL s weave from the Bi im of 
their ow v vcj ' er~. 

As t^r example. p.J» He faith that this Chapter doer admirably fttvt 

the 
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thf ntrn of the raxkefi SeUarian.’fhat m b h tm er three /irfi pager be appear. 
m'j. Sorinian. p. IJ, Tim \m F%w *i t/« wn?rPor^ HorrtooUfiOs carrj-e, 
j«s/? jb rrgty rrjfc&w* */w« tfcr N teens Crwsf, that be, die Animadverier, 
fcarfedans mdcrpttd bint. J*. 6. The Author fpeakinga^aillft liltrodu- 
c:n^ new Articles of Faith,* he Adveifory tells- him, be botot be deer mi 
neat dhmrfbirly Nine Article/ ; and defends them as if tilery were at- 
tained. That be Jon implicitly anidemm the whole Caihil/tl{ Cbntchb.uk 
Eafi and Mjlfrr foitigfo prtjHWptwm in her Definitions, ft. p w That *m 
bis Principle! the Trims mefi uectfary At tide t of Faith null fa m 
danger, 7 he old dormant Tderefitr, Ma nothelites, Neftorims, e£fc. Map 
fjfiiy revive again, p. 13* That His ar-e the very Drtgp of Mr, Hobbs 
bit Divinity, and rwrfe, p. 14. That be would have feme men live lify 
Pagans attdgtt tort# Church at all* p- iA So for might u>e l\nose this Au~ 
thvr ha Jefxite, and writer ibis Pamphlet only to embroil? at Tuettihmti, 

p.a ^ ^ Thar be it gai/ty ofuntbought^of Popery, p. 33. T hat our Author 
lily her (the Too lift woman J inthe Proverbs, plucks down our Church 
with his own hands and that jfef had need therefore he upheld agahifi fu t b 
as he h, Gf thefe Inferences which, not being natural, mult ha ve re- 
quired feme labour, he is all along very liberal to me Author, but 
the vile and infolenr language carts him nothing fo that he lays that on 
prodigally and without all reafbn. Now w ha her a man titer holds 3 
r rue Opinion, or he that thus deduces ill Confequences from it, be tile 
inoi£ hlame-worrhy, will prove to be the Cafe between the Anima.J- 
ver ter a^d the Author. And (to fliew him now from whence he bor- 
rowed his Wit oft he fecond Rate, aud at the fecund Hand) 

— — afl tbtfhbjrll matter of debate, 

1 j only, who's the Knave of the Firjl Kate, 

But he faith, beraufeofchefc things, the Mifebief being d***, if w 
dee theChatm? again it it beerne a Duty ts Expofe hint, Alas what are 
they going to do with the poor man ? What kind of death is this .£»■ 
ptifingi Bat lure, confidei in » the Executioner , ir mud be fame Learned 
feit ofCvudty. Is it the T*dx, in which they candled a Man over in 
Wax, and he, iriftead of the wick, burnt our to his lives end like a Taper,, 
po ^iVeSij^ht’tp the Company ? Or is ir the Scapba, wherein a man, 
l.enig flapp'd Naked and Stow'd with Honey, was in the fcorchsns 
Sun abandon’d tribe Hung and Nibbled by Wjfps ; Hornet?, and all 
ttoublefcme Infcfb cH! he expire i ? Grid it rather ad Eefiiar, turning 
him out lamented: no be bated, worryed, and devour’d, by the wild 
Beafts in.t he Theatre? Fur in the- Primitive Times there were thefe 
a^d lahjind-ed laudable ways more to Expife Ghriluns and-the Aoi- 
raadverter teems to have fttidlcd 'them. But the G ime being of Scree- 
ch ahdthaf there i; a-C^rw which hath wrought great Mfehiefttnd 
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Umt U U m font hut h the mtf A ffihanne he never Co 

%?ife!v) 5 tis. more probabJe that tc way be the Punsmdf nit ultial in ludi 

Cafe- And indeed the Animadvmer fcatii many tames inthedayiurfi 

Firs t tike him, wbei eisi he is lifted up wn the Aiifi thst J?x new CitDfiDC 
hold him down, teares, raves, an d foams sic the mouth, calls up all kind 
of trafh, ibmrjtncs fbcakes an;l Laiine, that no rain but would 
fweai' he is bewitched : did this never happens but when the Author 
appeal CS to him. And though iu fcis Anmadvwfwu m the Title &c. He 
hath lb often feratched and got blood pf him ( the infallible Country 
Cure) yet he (NIL finds no eafe by it, hut is rather more tormented. So 
that ui earoeft I bedti to rufpeft him for a Witch, or however, havi a* 
writ the Naked Truth, Tis nanifeft he Is a Sooth layer, that’s as bad. 
JManv pe, fens befidis have fbrtryuJ run needlcfs up ro theE ye in lever 4 
remarkable places of his Nakyd Truth, that look like moles or warts 
upon his body, and yet he, though they prick never fo miith, no- 
thing. Nay fome others of the Clergy, whereof one was rtBaftop, huve 
tycd him hand and foot and thrown him into the Thames betwixt White- 
hall and Lambeth, for experiment 4 laying lo much weight too on him 
as would fink any ordi miry man, and neveitnelris Jie I winis ftiii anj 
keeps above Water. So dangerous is it to have got an IfJ Name olios, 
either for fpeaking Truth or for Incjntation,. that it conies to the fame 
thing almoft to be r Mioemt or Guilty : for if a man fwitn he is Guilty, 
and to be Burnt ; if he finke> he is Drowned, and Innocent. But there- 
fore this txMm tmift lurely beta condemn? the Author, as betas 
done hisBook alraiy,to theFire,f for no man ftandsjtircr formas being 
firit He; etick , and now witch by CamequenceJ ud the tube Devil lure, 
can Have no more power over the Animudvcner. Yet when I confidei 0 j 
better [hat Lie docs not aceufe him of any harme that hetasfulfered by 
him ill perfon, but that k is the Cbttfch which may j ujlly Comyisits tfbim , 
and having done her fo much imfcbiejt, therefore it is become a Ditty to Ex- 
pefe him, I could not but imagine that it muft be a feverer Torment.- 
For i l our Qhurch lie bewitched, and he has done it, 

Httic mites stimium Tlammas, huh ietttt putaffint, 

YhimtHa^fiuntfei'i petaffet iiubila Feti. 

Though I never heard before ofq, Church that was Bewitched except ttat 
of the Gahriansi&al, 3. t. Whom Saint Fattl asks 0 foolijh Galatians wh a 
hath Bewitched you } takmgit for evident chat they were fo, becaufe 
("they are his very next words) they didmt they the Truth. {And that 
was a Nst^dTrutb with a Wirnefi , the Apoftk teaching, that Cbriji is 
become sf mueefeti to them, that frm their Cbiflian Liberty r ei unted tot be 
Jeirijb Cerenmit j.Cil $ *40 But therefore Hooked over the Canons, the 
the Ceremonial-) the Ktf^irogjtatagtbe E^agmencion |, 4 * 

D • muft . 




muftbefome new rate of 6ur-Eccleiiafuca] DifcipJme, that I had not 
taten notice of before, and I fhcoild find it m one or other of the 
Offices. But I Jolt my labour, and’twas but iuit I fhould , for being 
fo fiWte Lis uotito underftand at hrft that toExpeft a man, is to write 
Aximadverfatii upon ffei. For that is a crueller Torment then all the 
Ttm Perfecutorh ( and which npne but this Clergy-man Could have} 
invented. T-o be fet in the Pillary tiidt,and bedawbM with lb many Ad- 
t 1 le Eggs dfth’e Amimdverters own Cackle as he pales ham with 4 How 
miferable then is the man that rouft liiffer after wards, J»l> am lento < 
Imemo * To be - raked and harrow edthorow withdb nifty a Saw I So dull 
a Torture thk it contains all other in it , and which even the ChrHmn 
3 leader is f car ce able to induce with all his Patience ■ Had he been a man 
offbtne accutcncfs, the pain would have beep, over Hi sn infant ; but 
this was the urmoft inhumanity in whoever it was that advsfcd (where- 
as feverf I witty men, were propofeti that would have been glad of the 
the im ploy merit) to chufeout onpurjrafe the veryefl (Auimadverrcr) 
in all the Faculty. This it is to which the Author is condemned. And 
iiow that I know it, and that it is an Office a Duty to which our Church 
it forms has advanced the Aiumadverter I wiffi him Joy of his new 
Preferment, and dial] henceforward take notice of hi m as tile Church of 
Ex paler » for I can never admit him by any Analogy to be an 

Expositor. , 

It is no lefs difingenuoufly, then cotdtanriy done of the Expoier in 
this fame ip- 5. T d concern the Author' in the Non-Confomii itSj that 
(nay have reflefted any where, as if ther^wene Sticmw, or Pelagian 
Doft tines > Mamed to he preached and maintained in the City-Fnlpitn 
For the Author hath not in his whole Book the Wft ly liable that can be 
wielded to any liich pur pole. Only it ferves the Adver&iies turn, as he 
chinks, to pi chigage rhew hole Clergy an i Church of England againft 
him, if they were Id fimpie, and by giving him an odious Badge and 
jumbling them altogether, to involve him in all the prejudices which 
are fturlioufiy advanced againfl that party. But neither .have I any 
thing to urge oft bat nature further then, becaufe he will out of feafon 
mention tiled* matters , to abler ve that out Church feems coo remils in 
the CaleGf&uiMr and Fdkflitu, who" had many things to great value 
ftolen from them by a late Plagiary, but as yet have not obtained any 
Juftkeor fieftiturion, 

But feeing the Expoftr is thus given to tra ns forme not only the Au- 
rhfer, but his words and his meaning ; it is requifite to Hate this Chap- 
ter in hh own Terms : a-s men fetthei r Aims on their Plate, to prevent 
the nimble nefs of fudi a; would alter tlie property. The fhmof what he 
humbly pro pofe is ; 'That nothing bath exufed mare mfchiej itt theChnrzh-l 
thtitthe tf&ttift'wg Ktc #nd Many Arthlej c f f aftfr, and requiring n$en 
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gtfnlio thwwithVivwt Faith. Tor tkewpfifwg fieh “ Differs, bath 
xafidfithus Wars avd lamentable BboJ-jhed among c wifmu. That it 
is iff aimtdtotromw the Tru:b if tlx Gefpel by hnpfiion, «#V J ct>H ~ 
tran *o the L* m of the Gofprl, and break** Commandment ia 

eftJliJh a doubtful fr»tk For if fab Articles h not filly expTfjfed in Scrip- 
ture wrrdt it is Doubtful to bint upon whetu it is F Weedy though m to the 
the Jtnptfr. 7 fit be fatty cxpreffed in Scripture Words, there needs m kw 
Articles : Bmifmtfi arid that it he only Deduced from Scripture Exprcf- 
fens, then men that aft & able and ^wiring as the hnpofer, may think it if 
mt chatNVedtiecd from Scripture. Bm there is nothing more Fully Exfrfj}, 
or that cm be more clearly It educed from Scripture , mr more finable u Na- 
inral fLesfw, then that m man fiottld he Forced to Belter?. Btcaufc m man 
taiiForce bmfelfto believe, m net even to believe the Scriptures, Em Faith 
is a varkof peculiar Grace and the Gift 4 God. And if a mm 
U Clearly Contain'd in Scrim ure,he needs mt believe any thing elje i nth Vi~ 
vine Faith. To add to, or dmmfb from the Scripture, is by it unlawful, mi 
twite to tbeCmfe in the Revelation. lfthelmpofr anfifet, he temstts mt 

****. * t. hMmtiwnbVm*' 

Faith If he fry he requires it mt to be Believed with DiUks Faith, he dees, 
if he mate itVeceffsry to Salvation, 3% U m Cmrnand mr Count ettame 
liven i»the Gafpdto uftTm* Ucauftmtn Bdiew. W* W m Compre- 
K*»Mge 4 the Matters declared in Scripture, that are the Fnm* 
Ankles of faith, therein* h mt for any man to Veckreone 
liitle more to be Be titled with 'Divine Faith, then God hath there Declar- 
ed. He cannot find the leaf hint in the Word 4 * * fft arty Ftrce to Com* 

pel men to the Churches fiblified PoUrhtem Pifcipline: and front teafon 
threw hm motive u>k Faned beyond their Re afim ?s attempt my fief, 
Force thughto thefrurktife, is to do Evil that Good may ewe 4 it. 
But iheFafir ought frft by flake and fund DoCirtne tom W Mouths of 
Gihhyws. When the Min; firs have Trenched and JrayeA, they haw 
all they can in order te turns Believing, the reft mxjt k left to tmjujhce or 
MtrcvefGed. B«* Wmbulent ffW broach Neva VtQrmr 3 Contrary to 
Scripture, or mtCkarlf Contained in theGofP^ addmfcrby Aimxm- 
ont in bmatks mil fejgftt, the V firs may proceed to the Eocerafe 4 the 
Keys. Which if it were Amty performed as tn the Ynmiuve Jmes, and mt 

bvLs v- Chancellors and the irfirrogam, would he <f great c fed. Ihr Magt- 
ifratt ought ia flmce and oppofe fitch as preach Mfi is Contrary to or mt 
Ctirh£**t<b"d in &&&**■*& Pdfrff <« tktrptrverfmfsfitMjy 
fi his power with Cbrfian Moderate. For bis power ready to ?mfi 
EviIdLs, who Fuhlfi or FrM finihing t ofistoett the Fundamentals 4 
Li$* * Vr* Iftffie their ttctgbk* u t 

but nottoPmi % ftU Believers. But if th Magtfiai efifi mt#* h \ **f 
1 D 2 fQTVff. 
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pomrulfe tapuniJkEvil EelitVirt , andm that P/eitmt fallpnnifo % tHe 
Believers, the Stihjtfi it bound 10 fain it and brat tty to the fofsof Goods Li. 
berty or ufe. The Render wifi excufe this one iotig Ogoratbii 4 f^ r jl 
will much ftiorren all thac follower 

But now for which of thdeb it that ’tis become a Duty ro E^ioffc 
him? W hat is there here that teems not, at Srft fight* Very Chriftmn. 
very Ration al ? But however, ins all delivered in fo Grave f { £ 
ofFenlive manner, that there was no temptation to alter the fiile i nEO 
fiidiculf, and Saryie. But like tome Cade, the Animadvcrter, Ira y 
browzc upon the Leaves, or Peel the Baike, but . lie has not teeth for 
the Solid, nor can hurt the Tree but by acd|lenr. Yet a man that 
IKS not into, the jetetid, but the Thirteenth O xfifafe?, that is one oftL 
Difptttersofi tbit World, aod ought -tt be admitted to tbefe DmihtfiiS "DifpHta. 
, .ituu (fro™ which he ironically by fit . Pattis rule foi tenth excludes tir 
Author} whac- U there that Cuch an one, te fubtite, fbpiereftie, cannot 
dittingifli upon and Controvert ? Truth it fclf ought co facrince to him 
that he would be propitious; For if he appear on the other fidr ; r u ,mp 
goagainft her unavoidably. 5 s 

In his 27. F . he is ravitfit in Contemplation how Karatbsfe it is 
fa or hear a material in T beshgy defended in tb/vmvetSt^ 

Schools, tp lure me Jhndt a S efajtdenfaemckfd within the Cmmtiifhh 
Ffjfj as PopiHus the Roman JLmbjfjdvr^ wade a Circle with his Wit n A 
abosn Arttioehus , and hid him give him a determinate anfwer before he «,*,* 
tin of it a moft apt and learned retemblance^nd which (hews the Gent if 
nmisgcod reading,! Rut it is, Itonfefi anoble fpefocle, aadworW 
of that T heater whtc b the munificence of t he pretenc Arch. RiftteHf 

teh in (™y fe be too in theo.te ^K 

U^citaes inhere m Ayilh , no Scenic, I Fa, 4 s „ 

Combat ofWilJ-Beafts among themfehes, or with men confibrf 
is patented co the Peoptej but the mod eft SkifaiA of Rafon Jd 
wimh IS ufitally perform’d fo well that it rurns CO their great Sw 
and of our whole Nation. PioWdat the Chain' be wfl fiTfcd^JS 
sm Orthodox ProfcfTeiv and who dees not E>y rJ * 

ff £ cf^he Argument orQyeflioti, render r U thing ridiculous w’tS 
By-ftand^. That the ft* 1* no left fitted with * Wponden ab^ 
to luftaine and anfwer in all no hits the fcme^hrten n fr r P We 

T'-.te g««g «Ei»2S3S? , ^£i3glB* 

lefedifcrtttlycM™, fe?”* debaed 

the Truth, ro unfettfethemihds of the Ytratjfever ifi-er - ert ‘ nS 
them to a Difputahte Notion about the moft wpi 1 c mnuic 

f etiRen i ly which fat of sgSffiJ The cfeX foT 
Afin «h **-,«■ MU Ours itlvtS.tVfe 

Now, 
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Now, feeing the Expoler teems to delight fo much ( as men ufe in what 
theyex.ee]!) in this firati**: he and Ij becaiife w e-cuii not hitve t he con- 
veniency of the and Itetp , will play as well as we can in Paper, at 

this new Game of ^*rtro<jfa/ and 't^iUut. I mute for this rime be the 
Senator , and he the Montu ch of Afia : ■ for by rhe Rules of the 
Play, he always [hat hath writ the taft Book is to be until 

the other has done replying- Avid T hop to gird him up lo cfefe with- 
in his Circle, that he ft all appear very Render. For l amfenfible, yet 
could nor avoid ir, how much ofthe Readers and mine own time I have 
run out ill examining his Levity ; but now I am glad to fee my 
bb^ur fh orten : for, having. thus plumed him of that putf'e of Feathers, 
with which he buoy’d himfetf tip in the Aire, and flew over oui heads, 
it will} a! mod by the iirft Can ft queue? ■, bemanifetfin his Argument, how 
little a Soul it is, and Body, that hence for ward l am to deal with. 

The Author havi ng laid that, T hat which we cmmmty call the A p files 
Creed) if. andtvis fv revived by the Primitive Church, ad the jttm Total ef 
CfarijbetH 'Faith* rieceffjry Sahratiat* Why tut now ? fj the Jlate (>f-Sahix~ 
tim alter'd ? If it be Cmfleatjfcbat med ether Articles ? The Expofer p*9u 
ardvvers. ihere may have hest needful hemctfire^isetanly ether Ankles., hat 
it her Off djftr ihejurtljcr Explkatiest of rhe]e Articles in the Apsjiles Creed i 
avdyfijnthifehiewQteedsmtmt New Article. ’Tis lately and cauti- 
miflyfaid, there May , and not there Were other Articles and other 
Creeds needliih But the whole Chute fcefidesis fo drawn up, a? if he 
affefled the Academical glory of juftifying a Paradox : nor is it lor the 
reputation ofluch Creeds, whatever they be, to be maintained by the 
like Methods. But teeing lie difilains co explicate further, how there 
can be a New Creed, and yet not one New Article I will prefutnc 
to uwierftand birn, and then fay, that in fitch Creeds, whatfoever Ar- 
ticle does either explains the Apoftlet Creed Contrary to, or Belirie the 
Scripture, ordees not contain e the 6 me EspritCs Scriptural Authority 
(which only makes this that is called rhe Apoftles Creed to be Authcn- 
tick) that is a New Article to every mitn that cannot conceive the ijie- 
ceflary Deduflion. But then he galls the Author, "Xhe Apfiles Creed Is 
the fum of theCtortftiafl Faith Ime, Yet I hope he $0 net thinkjbe Nicety 
the Coukaiuinopolkan, and the Athanamn Greed Supe. fliious and 
and unnecdBtfy* Firft* iris hoe necellary to rakeaJJ thofeTlvcc in the 
Lump, as the Ex poter puts it ; for perhaps a. man may think bur one, 
or but two of them to lave been lupcrUuaus, and urmeceffary, Nest 
it is an hard thing for the Ex poter, who ought rather to have proved 
that they were necdTavy roftift it back thus upon the Author* I have 
not fpoke with him, nor know whether I flial! as long as r live, (though 
1 ft ou Id he glad ofthe opportunity,) to know his mind. Emt luppoie 
he ihoute think them, One, Two, or Three llnncccITary, who can help 
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\t ? But fo much J think, upon the State or firm of this Coatrover fie in 
his. owd words, I may adventure for him » that as Con tertians of Faith 
he does not difapprove them, (taking if granted there is nothing in any 
oithcm ticUiy againft the Word of Godj but that if any thing be there- 
in dravn un in fucli or filfilim exaft Forme of Words, not Expreiiei in 
Scripture, and required to be Believed with Divine Faith, as necefTay 
to a Mans own Salvation, without Believing which, he mull: De- 
clare too that no Man die can be faved j that this is Dangers us , and 
theimnoiliigof itisDowarraiitable byReatbn or Scripture, He adds 
in this tame Paragraph, that fite Amk/rr Cenjkre upon Can ihm tine is Ja 
bald and upt mfome Godly Bifidps, ( whom he Conceives more Zealous then 
DifCreet, srtJfidafi m? Godly Bifittps thir Author) and his Pique 

at the New Ward HoftiOOufios c4ttye£ fttch as ttgly rifle® fn u port the O eed, 
thjt h; fares dare ttttdtrfixxd him , Aad I omheother fide take his Fears 
andhis ffcp?Jtobeaiike inconfidcrable. His words are p. 6. lam eonfl- 
dfrtt bid tbs mofi prudent attdpms Conftantine, the Firft and Bf/i of Cbrijliax 
Emp:rjKrs purfuedhit own hit emu a, to fuppnff all Fifadet, andal! new 
ghsffucxs j ibaui God the Son, both Homooufian, and Homoiouliaiq and 
Tornrttalidfd A! to acqniifee in the very Seriptur? Ettiwflitju, without any ad- 
■dition, that the Arrian Uerefie bad Jim expired. I note that the Expder 
very difingenuouffy, and to make it look more ugly, take not the Jeaft 
notice of his Pique agamft Hemoitmfos too and the Arrian Herefie. But 
what is tliere hereto ft ighr the undeiAaiitiing Animadvmer out of his 
Wirs^or what to make fomtGodlyBfbipsf'trh o it teems mu ft Le numberlefs 
or ramdcls) t&icnceive the Author more Ztalwt then Di fit ret ? But for this 
Cenlyreof the Author, as well as fertile Godli fiefs of the Eiftmps, we 
inuftacquietee it teems upon the Credit, or Gratitude of one Namclefs 
Expofer. 

He then blames the Author p . 5 . for fty mg p. 1 * that he watt Id hm 
nun improve in Faith rather Incentive, then EttenfiVP, to confirm it, r<i- 
thir ihtn enlarge iu Still and alwayes, to make things a little more ug- 
ly and of Ids value, he dips the Authors good Eng Iiii. Tote wouldhavs 
wen improve in Faith, fit would 1, hut rather Intenlive then Ex ten jive, ir Xis 
good la hyotv ail GofytlTrtttbi, tio deubt of that, the more the better ftili i bid 
the Qaejlm it not what it Goof bid what it NecrJJary* This is a pious and 
ii ndonked Truth, and confirm'd by r he Author out of feveral Places 
of Scripture : May I add otic Morky the 9^7' W here one brought hit Son , 
being troubled with a Dumb Spirit u our Saviour- v, 23. Jcfus faith is the 
Father, if than cMji Believe, all things are pejfibh to him that Be!>ei>rtb. The 
Father toyesom with teart, Ltrd I Believe, (lr?ngtken that .my VnbdUft. 
And rlfis Confefiion of the I nten live Truth o!f his Faith, with his reJy- 
atice uponChrilt t 0 r the ftrengrhemng edit, was fuffirient to coppe- 
rxre with ourSavi our toward a Miracle, and tin-owing drat Dumb ua-i 

Deaf 
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Deaf Spirit out of a third Pcrfon. Wboevcs indeed will deny this Truth, 
mu ft ffo a^airiil the whole current af the New TefUmras. But the Ex- 
poieris Deaf to that, *tis all one to him. Yet, he is not Dumb, though 
as good he had, for alt he has to fay to it is : And yet it is certains that aU 
forinat and mortal Hcr&rckj? that are not Jtheifts, are condemn'd for 

&f dtta txunfvM in their FaiikWhat pertinence! But there goes more 
Faith 1 fecto tlieejefUagofa Talkative then o fa Dumb Spirit- There 
is no iml of further anfwer to fb fiicdnft a Bob, then that it had been 
-well thofe terms of Formal, and M#r»j.t>and Bermek/, and no Ids that of 
Condemned had in this place been thorowly explained. For we know 
tiiat there wan a time when the Protefiants rhemffclves were the FtmH, 
and, to be fine, the tfertal Htretkkj, even here in England, and for that 
very edmetoo, For ream of due extent im in tbtir Faith, they wereCoif- 
dmtted whether juMy or no, it is imhe Expofti-s- power redetermine. 
For fome of our Ruling Clergy , who yet would be content to be ac- 
counted good Proteftants, are lb loath to pat t with any hank they have 
«or at what time Itever, over the poor Laity, or what otter reafon, 
Ik! the Writ de Heretic* Cimhnnndo, though defirrd to be abo lift’d. 
13 Pill kept in force to this day. So that it is of more concernment then 
one would at hrft think, how far mens Faith Cleaft afterwards lor Be* 
lieving fliorc their Perfons and Elites,) be Extended, or taken in Execu- 


tt0 He proceeds page the 3. and levcral that follow, to quarel the Author 
for quoting to this purpofe A&/%* and then faying : J fray 
the ireajttrer (the Expofor will doit I warrant you, and the Chance I c* 
too, without more increacy) fa Candace g^een of Ethiopia, mxm Ins- 
lip injktt&edwithiiitfoF&itk. His time cf Cateebifmg war very pert and 
Un proceeded to E aptifm. But Philip fojt required a Cwfeffim.of fos Faitk, 
an/the Emu & made it > and I hrfiub you obfirve n. I teheve that Jet us 
Ghfift is the Sen ofGad , and fhmight way he wet Baptized : How, no more 
tilcnt^J? He mare. This tittle Grain of Faith, bttngfa>td> bdieyt&mtb- 
alibis heart, pttr chafed the Kingdom of Heaven. mfa g«Mttry bnt 

the OmUtyofout Faith Gird requimb. Here the Expolei’, pretending 
now to tea learned Exporter, hopes to win his Spurrs , and Jayes 
out all his ability to prove that P bilip (inn very feort time for Jo much 
work as he tmd/ him) bad Ihrtpu&ed the Treafurer thotow tfc whole 
Jttbaaafan Creed j concerning the Equality , Ufepdrybihty, CetNWty 
tftbe Three Per fin/ in the 7 Ymty. For, faith the Ezpofer, the very Forme 
of Eaptifme, if tborowly explained t if a perfcQ Creed b) ttj fclj s In tne 
Name ofthe Father, the Son, an i the Holy Gfcifl ; Fix it firm them** 
Me Son, \rras by a Divine Critieijme isUrptfid between the eiwr trfo ?tr- 
fiittr Godhead mt cwfefi and h ft jcwtft 

father thin that of the Word , tt dtnhti th femd Tiffin, &c. t ft miLI 
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bccUtl to know where the Expoler learnt that; tfeifc $ei$h Chut’cii 
isriowledged the Godhead ofthe Holy Ghoft , as of a Diftma Pci-fon > 
which ifhc cannot fhow, hcis very for out in the Matter, as he is in 
that' Exm^HcfDW CtHitifmt. Therefore he may do well to Con' 
fider. Em Lt U limply^ to% no warfe, done ofbirn, to £all that Forme 
ofVoi dsas it is ordure i by qui Saviour himlelj* a 
is MChfiji hui therein a footed that CriSTcal glory , whic^^te E^ofir 
himte] f i ri fp Cubtile *1 Remrke doubdcls pretends to* But the Es p oter 
will not only kxvMhp to have iniirtufted theT reafurcr in this Critietfme, 
bur tohavcrcatihim fb long a Lcftuie upon Bapdlme, as muft far cer- 
tain^ have Leenc-ut offthe AfifitnU!fe3,and not NaeVj Catechifme : ae- 
quainting him attd ittfimfrug him abundantly , in i bo fi great ?wttt of 
Faitb,thtDyi>rg, Burying, and Kifiig apun of Girl# far oitr fxjlifimm 
front our fins', together with the Thing fig&fitjd, Death unto fin, Mortification, 
the New Birth um Vdgbmafitrfi, then the M/ficry of the Firft and Second 
Gavittant, Origin*lfnt, bow thereby he was a Sw of Wrath, had hereby Fer- 
gklitiejs , tfJinSi Adtftfon, being made a Child of Grace, Cc-hfarc with 
Chrill, to li tre with him in the Cotarnttniettsf Saitttt, after the &$fitrre8im. 



them too ina Dy to have drove over in one dayes journey „ but would ra- 
ther have turn’d out of the Road, and lay’d iJiorc all night fomewhere by 
the way. Here is a whole Calvinijlical Sterne of Divinity, that, if the 
Treafiirtt- had been to be Baptized iti the Ls\{e o( Geneva, mofe could 
not have been expected. And he has in a trice made hi info per left in 
it, that, as Toon as theChrift’ningwas over, he mu R have been fit to 
be received not only ad Coittntmioticm Lmam, but the Clnkam at ft, if 
it were then conx into, fafh ion. Theft Expofersare notable men, they 
are as good as Witches,* they know all thicks, and what was done , and 
whac was not done equally- In earned, he has made u.s & formal 3 Ray 
ofall Pfl/j>faid, and the Treafurer believ’d as if he had Giteail the 
while in the Caeeh -bQOt, and knows how long the difeourfe iafted, as 
well, as if he hud fet his VPatch when they begah, and look'd upon it 
julhts the Spirit caughE up T hi tip to Jssetvh But (Tuppofe,for the Ejc- 
pofersfake, that the T ! elftirer ) were in a Coach, difitouffe, and 
for all the rumbling, fb difiinftly and thorowly, in fo fhorc a time 
too, il it had been, which is die Utter moil, a dayes paffige Catechu* 
mehizVd) it came to this foot t Print between them ; TheTccidiirerde- 
lirest'Obe E-ipti&ed, Philip rfipiys j Jf thonbehevefi svith ah thine .heart 
thou mp>eji y which cannier fignifieotherwilerheij with all the Inten- 
tion cfour Spirit, as when we are fakl to love Go 1 with all our Heart ; 
TEicTrttfurer reply?;, and rlut’s all, 1 believe that Jeftti Chrift is the 
‘ Sj* 



Sen tfGvd, New it is worth the Readers, oLtervation, tl.mt out ofa 
fiii’co- Gtyfc pill the luxury the Expolcr takes in it , he has q$jep for- 
go: i he matter brought in Conti qverfie. For the Dilute is cancel 11— . 
lug New O eeda, Impofed beyond clear See Lptuie t the Authors at gu- 
menrsimd proofs tended wholly thither, and to that purpose he urged 
this palfagc of Philip , to prove that God confi tiers both, but rather the 
Quality, then Quantity of our Faith. The Expoieramufe hiiiriclf and 
us, to tell what Philip preach’d to the Trcafurer, but silver minds 
that, let that havebcenas it will, and the Eunuch have believ’d all that 
this man can imagine, yet all the Cteed demanded, and all that he pro- 
lefles is no more [henthofe formal words , believed with all his hearr- 
Ibehctre that Jefus Chrift U the Son cf God 7 Wherein the Author has clear- 
ly carry cd, and the Expofer thus far loft theQueftbn. And indeed An- 
tiscbtiS, you are much too blame to have put the Romans to all this 
trouble, [O no purpofe. But any thing to ftulfe out the Dimen lions of a 
Book, that no man may imagine he could have laid to little, info 
tmich ( which is the new way of Compendioufnefe found out by 
the ExpoferJ whereas he might have known. , that, not God only, 
but even men alwayes do raped the Quality of any Thing , of a 
Bao^y rather theti the Qnaptity. One Rcmarkc I rmifi make more, 
before! take have of this page, how, having thus Hheally inftruded 
both fii%and the Trcafurer, "he immediately chops in p- 5. 

Not# this Am her mJyfte what Vfe and Need 
"there tP4f of the Cotifianiinopolirair Creed* 
that pm in one Rapt ifme for the Rmifton of Sins. 1 read it over and over, 
for there wasfomthing. in it very fuipiifmg, betide the elegancy of the 
Vtrfes, For the Now in that place is Sword of immediate Iidercnce, 
jr. if it appeared neceilanly, Bom what Jjft preceded, that he hud 
nor ably foil’d the Author in tome Arguments or ocher, and therefore 
exulted over him. To any man of common fettle it can iigirific nei her 
more nor kfs then t liar, (whereas 1 upon profpeft ofthisfpek' mcnily 
of the Athanafran Cteed, Noel's a nd the Memblies Gatoehifoe, jjjjjL 
wherein Philip Lidhuftedthe Trfiifura-_) the EvpoTer means in good 
earned ( if men mean what they fhyj that Philips having fiudicd the 
Content inopolitan Creed hirnfelf very cxaftjy , explainM cves-y Ar- 
ticle of tcthorowly to the Eunuch, an f in etpccint minim thacofBap- 
tifine for the Reroifljpn offins j Which happening to have been ib 
many hundred years fcefete thgt Council was in being, mu ft r.eeds be 
an 'extraordinary civill'y in Philip., and which he would frsut-e have 
done, but for the particular fa isiaflioh of Ibgicat a perfonage^ that 
had the whole manage of the J&vemtcof the Queen nl Eth'nfii. I am 
fare irU more then OUr Church will vcutfijafe in friptifme, ei h;r of 
In fan 3 or thole of Riper Years, with their God- Fathers, but fbbbs 
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them of with the plain Apoft les Creed : And truly the eafrer the better, 
tiaftifibjt , aftit L>y pnjvtti)t£ water upon them , thefe pcrfbns be with- 
out any more adoe (>n the Pritjl according, to our Rubiick, JhaE that fay) 
Jtegeneratc. 

Toas littlepurpofedotb he trouble irvthH fmve 5. p. Another Sci tp- 
lUtethe tirft of John 4- 2, Every Spirit tfo<t r«*/r]JrJ that Jefits Chrift U 
conk in the FUjh , h of Gad : Which cl# Author uige*in confirmation of 
whit he hid before concerning the Intention oi faith, But, iaiih the 
Expefer, JVjS .1 Matumieran, or a Socinian Csnftffen ef Faith fttjlice ? This 
is I trow if hat they eat! reducing a m;tn id Abjkrdtun, and I doubt he 
lias haropeiM ftifc Author mifchievoviily- No k will not (uffice in the 
Mabmxctjm or interpreration: but a Con fetfion according to 

the true fcnle oft his, and the dear exprefs words of Sc dpeuro in other 

E lates will do it, eiperialty if^St- as mold men are of opinion, writ 
is OwnGofjret. N.ty,tho’jghthe Espofet- contends a^iolt this place, 
fid-adroits another coocefning Pfffr, that is noc much more ptegtunt. 
AS th' fav primary Fnjtdmittniait of Cfmjiiatiity, faith he,7?m- viilira lijr cox- 
tiihrd f in St. Perers fhm Car.fffon cf Faith- Thou art Cbrrjl the Son o ft he 
living God : For whfcbCwftMoxbt vtai Bl$* and it} on which Faiib Chrift 
di tljn iJ that he r pcufd htiiU Fir Cl utch as ttfoM a Kiel;; ft! conduit on I fee 
Amiisbui has r x mera mut«& : certa ScUntia, and Prince — lifctOcftCrOfi- 
ty, given us die Qucfl ion : For I would not fulpeft that he hath hunted 
jc lb long ti’i he loir it, cr let it go of Nectfluy, tecaufchecculdhold 
it no longer. Fqi 1, the E\ ten [ion ' as well a; I mem ion of Peters faith, 
was tetninated in thefefew words. Fcr it is no irreve.cnce to take 
notice taw plain the ApofHes were under chat dilpenfj»i?n. The fame 
John the Apoflie and Evansdift C. i^.y. 26. and in the tbHowing 
Chapters, fh owes how little it was , an ! in how narrow :v compact hst 
they brew an 1 believe ", an I yet that fufficei. Infomuch that where 
C. 1 6.V. 17. Our Saviour promifes the Holy Glioll, to Lnflruft them 
fit the-, he faith only If is Expedient for you tbit j Wrenpay, far if f go 
not atra^ the Caarfotiir wi$H 9 t Com* toys#. He filth not it is Necedkry. 
For ( hat M a lure oft rue Belief would have fufHeed for their own Salva- 
tion, but there was a larger Khowledne hequifite for the future work of 
their Apofifdhip, In how many of them, and St. Filer hindelf as 
much as any, were there fucb J/ffarnKcei , I humbly ufb the wordy in 
matters of Faith, that our Saviour could not but taie notice cf I: and 
reprove them ! As for P&rr, when our Saviom was fc :tear h ; = Death is 
to be a' ready ft- ray’d 9 yet hs, 'Upon irj bofi Fail b Etc bin It hij Church & ok 
a Rack, knew not the ef eft of his Paflion, but was ready with his iwordj 
a^ainit_ Chrifit Cr.mmrlld and c. ample, to have interrupted the Redemp- 
lion of Mankind. And this ihort confeflion, in which ati the Futdj- 
voi-i U jEj reercviriitaVy contained (as the Ei[>qfcr here t cachet h Us, and tb 

hath. 




hath reduced himlelf to that tittle Gram of Fait agsioft which he con- 
tends with :he Author) fiias upon occafion af our Saviours cuefifon, 
when Feicr doubddfe did his belt, Eoznfwtf hie Lord and Matter, dfoi 
told him ail Sic knew. For that fitmJkude, taken from Iq final! a 
Gaiaebf ottrSavjdurj did equal the proportion of Faith then attain - 
aidean require. And ns In a Seed, the very Plain and Upright of fh- 
Fiaiit UindSfeernabiy fejppe/Pd, though it be not branch’ll out to the 
Bye, as when it geuni nates, fpreds, Sdofiomes, and bears frvii: ; iowas 
the Cmidiru Faith fon'maUy ftraitried m tliac virtual /inter icy. Viral 
Point, iJKl Cert: ci] vigour of Believing with all the heart that Jefue Cbtiji 
was con e In the Fiefli, and was the Son of the Living God, And, 
would men even eiow EeMevo that one thing chorowly, they would 
Ik better Chviftians, then under all their Creeds , they generally are 
both in Dodrrine and Brattice, But that gradual Re /elation, which 
after his death and Rc/urrefttoii fhiixtd forth in the Holy Glioft, ciuft 
now determine us again within tlie Bounds oft hat laving rgnorsnceby 
Belief according to the Saiprures, until! the laft and full Munifeftarfoo. 
Ani the Intention of this Faith now aKo, as it hath been explain'd 
by the fiifpiration of the Holy Spirit in the SiiCrcd Writers , is lUflact- 
cut for Salvation, without the Chcsam-ey and Conveyancing of Immune 
Bncntions. And tiic Controvert er hirafclfhath, if not by his own con- 
fe/Iion. yet, by hi? own Argument all along hitherto proved at. 

In the 6./>, heiairh that , where the Author charges fome wit'll in- 
troducing Many and New Articles of Faith, He^ hopes fa Joes me mean 
aUaitr liiirty nine Articles. If lie hopes lb, why doth he raifo diefu/jii- 
rion, for which in Bed there is no c.iufo imaginable, but the E pofors 
own diim tenuity; the Au.hor appearing chopow. has. whole Book a 


which feme others tile, orefe they would notPuWifh rhofo Cottrines 
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j* Vc y civil, ati i hutviic.l t houjftnd _t imi$ obit IgfJ ic Her. 

bus I knew not whether fhc will take it wed ol linn, that he , not being 
cement with fo r^ooJ an Cftheas chat of her Enfvfer , iliouM pretend 
robe h r r Esc/.jSjfW.'j/ To ever an other mans head that b fitter 

for bath, and not expeftthe R ever! ion- dnd fhe cannot bu: Ley (fended, 
fliat hr ftiQ’Jkl thus call her Fool by craft, aifigniflg that for bet greattfi 
EtiUfujiical Pittrcy , whence. have done other wile would have been rhe 
gteareft linrerter.ee and Folly. But who are tilde the manyy whom JTie 
ib gracioufly receives Ccmnatnbrtertt Lukam without Cubic rip* ion ? 
Truly all ofus whom (lie rrulbtlot with Teaching ethers <rr mthVniverftty 
Degrees. The whole holy of the Lairy. (There again is another 
name or U3, for wecati faarfe fpeuk without afrtonting OUr (elves with 
fomc contemptuous mine or other that they (foi lpo-th the Clergy) have 
affixed to us, 

Nift N-tmernsfnnini the many, &frugts eenptMfre nati. 

Even hi* Ala 'city too-, God bleb him.b one of the Was^aiid fhe asks no 
fit' ftripticnbf nitn neither, although I believe he has taken bis Degree in 
tl eVfuverfity* Wellwemult be content to do as we may : we are the 
may, and you die the fnr 7 and make your bdf ofir. But now, though 1 
cmnotie otyou, yet, Icantell; you a greater Ewiefiajlkat Pelkj, then 
a 1 1 this you have been talking °f- I 1 is a hard Word, and though it be 
butene Syllable, I cannot well remember it, but by good Jude ic was 
burnt by the hand of the Hangman, about that time that the mjtfd 
Tenth was Piloted. And had that Policy fucceeded, th e many muft hare 
taken not only all the Thirty Nine Anklet, but all the Ecdeiiaftical 
Errours and Incroachmenrs that cfbped notice, all in the mats at once, 
□s if they had been Articles of Faith, infallible, unalterable* but the 
State ofthe Kingdom bad been apparently changed in the very Funda- 
mentals. Fcr a Few of flic Fewj for above thde fbrry years, have been 
carrying on a conftant Coufparacyio turn all Vpftd&dom in the Govern- 
ment of the Nation : But God in his mercy hath alwayes hitherto, and 
will ; I bope,for ever fruftrarealM neb Counfek 

In his 7. p. it is that he faith, the Author in bis 4r p implicitly condemn , 
the whole Catboliek. Churchy bath Eaji sad Wt[\ ftr being ft Prsfrmptvws in 
her DefinUiojir. However if he does it but Implicitly, the. Expofer mighc 
have been fo Ingenuous or Prudent as nor ro have Explicated it further 
but conceal’d it ieaft it might do moreh.irme, but at leaft not to hive 
heigh erdd it ib 1 tbe whole Catbelkk. Church, and not onlyio, bur , the 
» hide Cal belief Chitrch both in the Eaft and Wffyttmfwhy did he not add in 
theNorth and Strut h ror> l) for brine, fi Pi clumptuous^i term far beyond 
and contrary to t he Modcfty and Deference of the Authors eyprelfions* 
But this h the Art and Duty of Ex poling, Here it is rhar he handiflmj 
the whole dint of his Difpttative Faculty, and if it be not rhe 
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mofi rational, ! dUrelay (and yet l ft ou Id have fomc difficulty W per- 
(wade men ft) that it is the mofi fool! ft palTagciti the whole Pamphlet. 

It is impoflibleto clear the Dlfpute bur by tranlcribing their own words. 

I it the mean time therefore! heartily recommend my (elf to the Readers 
iwtieiice. The Author, purfiiing hi? point how unsafe and uorcaCpnable it 
is to T mj>o(e New Abides of Faith drawn by humane Inferences beyond 
rhcCfca StrlptiircExprtirioiiiimrtaiiceth in leveral oft he Prime and mod 
Neceflary Principles of the Trinity , cCpecialjy that of the Holy Ghoft. 

Are they not thing/, iaithhe, far dhiflie tht Htghejl Reajott and Jharpefl 
fitfd<aji&itdni£ that ever jtiffit bad? Tct we Belitve them bceaufeGtd, who 
caxHvi lyt, bath Declared ibem. Jj it isot then aft fttHgetkteg far any Man It 
1 % upon him to Declare owe title more of them then God bath Declared l feeing 
we Htidffftdftd ftot what i.' Declared, 1 mean we have m Comprehensive Fusee-, 
ledge, oft he Matter Declared, but only a Believing Knowledge l To which 
r lie Eitpofa will have it that, if the Author be be- c bound up to his 
own words, (and v tis good resfon he ftould) he hath (aid that we 
wndetjUnd m that the matter it Declared * and moreover he faith that 
he is fare be bat done bint no wrong iit fixing this meaning to the Anthers 
words. No, it h no wrong, it feems then, to (ay that to utuierfiund Ibat, 
and to comprehend Whs* is the fume rhino. As for example, (if our Igno- 
rance maybe allowed in things ft infinitely above u?,to allude to things 
r. Fat below us ) beenuft I under/. and That the Erpofer here fpeaks 
Nonfcnfe i I mufi therefore be able e-o Comprehend If'kat is the mean- 
ing of his Noiifrnfe, and be capable to drift a Rational Eftduttion from 
ir. I am fure I do cheExpofer tight. in. this Inference, an l ftould be 
glad keenly would therefore wear it for my (iike, for it will fit none 
but him \ was made for. But let us. come down, to the particular* ihe 
Scripture, lltirh the Author, plainly tells, that the Holy Gbc-ji proceeds from, 
the Father, and That he it feat a! fit by the Father , 'lhai be is faiit alfa by the 
Son ; hnl whether he Proceeds From the Son, or By tbi Sat, the Scripture is 
film. I gram that by KmonA Dedtftiiirl , and Humane way of Argument 
Utr probable that the Hofy Gbifi Proceeds jrom the S* <it r as from the Father* 
B> » rve underhand m What the PrUiflioA or Mifiox of the Holy Ghofl is ■ 
and i be ref re ire cannot prove t hey are Both one. And 1 here fare to da it ah fa 
if or any [neb Divine and high Myjhries by HuntdRe Veduftioits, in Humane 
Wards, u be bnpofed and Believed with Divine Faith is Dangerous : And 
mneb mot e the Author adds demonfirarively rothe (amepurpofe,, hut 
the Escppfcr culls our, by the Duty of bis Place, wlwt may bell fa vc far 
hjs, neither wilt that do theturnunlefs h° al/o pervert ir. Here a min 
theT'&rftand the JFhatt lie (ame thing', Is it the fame thin* to lay op 
undeiftatid Ihat the Holy Ghoft is fenr by the Son (which is Declared in. 
Scr imure) and co underhand afid compiehend What the Nature ol that 
Mffioii *h or What the Na ure of Proceffion that a mail nuy 
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faftlY ftythatiic Proceeds. From or By the Son, ss from the, Father 
(whtch l not Dec kite;! in -Scripture bur by Humane Dr 
evafi the Divine Belief thereof under Era nai and, Tempo! «d ! '~ 1j 4aes , 
7ft thh h tlvExtofin Lrmh Andnway he goes, with it, ai ur lie world 
( 2st his inference is) were a| his own, and knocks all cn tijchead with 
a til"™ IrtUncihkh ihic I may Hill °!«> , ■** «l«y «- <* 

tliwr cwi. Words loiretimcs r,pon onalioa. 1 Iw FapoC rfjh. Eiitht 

m. U nr Ik* » *.« »IrJp- •■*«•«* «*? 

bit bit itijimife it prinaught, if he MW therefore n* mdrrfiand not at 

.KM >L «• ,MulWw«l. Bm. ,heA*to'«it^ %* Jr ™w< 
any fuch thing, and the Expofen dec* him rot*, i IvfUni.in^ .. . n enf 

to the Contrary , the nidi manifeft wrong imaijeab-e : forasmuch as 
he would not only fix i aft waring upo.ubc Authors words which! 
firlt mentioned in the l eginning, but upon theft other words ado 
which, contrary to their pJaine figiuh cation, he produces ics proof 
arair.ft him. They w e by the Espofcrs own refst ion. If tkatmrXnfom 
H%tcrft<md mi what b rained (which is the very Equipollent of what 
the Author bad (aid, that we have noCompxhenlivr know ledge ol the 
matter Declared) few can &£ rrafot *tid% evy Didu&f&n by 7 dr- 
gttment frmri that tebicbm Hvdftftand net ? J'tpinore. From whence it is 
evident from that virtual repetition and natural retied ion that every 
Conchifion hath of and. upon its Preniiffrs, that the luJ lane of the 
words muft be ™ — ■ frwJ that whit It rrr vttdtrf&tid not, Cottiptehenfive, And 
yet he faith that he does him no Wrong , he is nice he does not m affix- 
ing this meaning unto thofe words. And proceeds, fr H * vettfo ? "ben to 
tirpta thf fjdfe with reverence that Almighty God, hobo ajfttmhtg 7 fitppofe, 
ihejfrafe ofm^lngeto treated mil Ahraham/jcf ts face , as * man fab 
with bis Friend, She&U for once have [poke* »* the fame manned to AN 
i i us or hocinus , and made this ow VcchtrathH , that the Catholic^ 
Cbtrtbej Definite of tfjr Trinity was trne, and'hisfalfi : that I demand, 
would not this have beep dcmexjlratien enough i if the Faith winch ire eat Cj- 
thelie^mbcr te Sodnus or Arrius l And ytt ait t hep eantradifiory -tfrgtt- 
menu which either of them bad ante fancied Jo hijalabtc, fnppofittg them not 
onfreered in particular, would remain aganfi it , and fiapd at they did 
before, any fitch declaration, and yet aS tbit without giving btift any fnitfre- 
bex five knowledge. This instance is made in Confutation of his own 
falfe fuppoficicn that the Authors words, if then mreafw mderfiand 
not tvith cottiprehenfive kyvrehdge what p declared , ho w tan we then 
titdkg any ded*ttior\ by way of Argument! ftetn that which roe midet- 
jhwJitQt, did in their true meaning iignifichow can we by rrafon make 
any dcduifl ion by way of Argument , from that which me nnderfam not 
U have been declared, or, tint I nuy p it it the (it r theft I can imaginable. 
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to the Espcfers purpose or Pen* ice, hm cats we byttafix mderftmd that it 
is declared^ which Is ro impofe a mn-ft ridiculous an ! impombJe fcnPe up- 
on the Authors plain words; for if we neither underhand That not 
there is auPTidofallunderflantiin/. Yet admitting, here, feyes the Ex- 
pofcr, f tave fteced you a Cafe which proves the contrary , lor here 
A Trim or Sacinttf have Yto cvmpr that five fyistvled^t vf what is declared^ ami 
wt thy uxdcrftjiid that it i'r dnhred : and doubdefe the Author would 
% Cb too,withojt ever meaning the Contrahjrtyeaand that this revelation 
would have been dmfflflratitn enough &f tbxi wbkb wet cjII C&ibs- 

But what would become O f their farmtr CvntradrfhryArgHWiUswbkn. 
the Expofef iaiih, wetdd (land as they did hifp «■> and rematjt sgaifrjl it- 
3 cannot vouch for t Lie Author, that he would be of the fame opinion. 
For I cannot comprehend though God had not nhwcrcd ihols Argu- 
ments of t hei rs, in particular as the Expoferputs lr,tlnc thofc Arguments 
would or could romaine again ft it, and fiand as they did before any men 
declaration, to Arriftr and Sacbirtf after they had received a fiitficLeut 
demonft ration from Gods own mouth by New Pevelation. They would 
indeed remain ag tin ft it, and Pandas they did before to Mr- SflmreV. 
But when I have thus given the humorous Expofh' his own will 2nd 
IWing in every thing , yet ibisfuperlupry in (lance does noi feminine- 
leift to Continue his Argument that he xiral.es againfi. the Authors 
words, afeer his transforming them: For here Arrm and 'Swnw only 
bring their fenfic of heating, and ha^htg heard this fiom God, do not 
by Jbeafin make a:1Y X ?edu&itit hy way *f Argument , but by a believing 
knowledge do only affent totals, fecood further fievclatiom Korean 
they then from thisfecond Kevebtton makenny third ftep ct Argument 
to extend it beyond its owntercour , without incurring the Authors 
}uj> & w ife Argument again, that feting mr reaftn undafivd*. vet wM 
is dcchrtd; I wean we hsve m mntprehttifive kjion? ted# of this Define of 
Trinity, (which tile Enpofer %pcf« to be declare!) haw can we by 
Testa t mabf aity dfdtt&hx by way ef Argument from th.tt which we m- 
derAxisdnuty to wit, not emtipfehenfivtly ! As j have abundant ly e car- 
ed. But this inftance was at h i ll extinghiflied , when I fhewed in t he 
beginning that he did impertinently traduce the Authors woros, and 
forkehis meaning. 

fa the mean time , though he faith put the Cafe mth JUwnrre, wlien 
the Cafe fb put cannot admit it, I can net hut at laft retie ft , upon r he 
Expdfersutmard unable indilcretioa, in this more tlxsi abford aihimon- 
fliuous reprefen cation of God almighty, affuming the shape of an A 1 "■ m 
he faith he treate d wi h Abr shirt* fafceto&ce m a man do u wirn.hi> 
fried, |, toDifeourfe with Artim m-y&thtv*. Thefe-arc fmall efeai-cs 
mb which he aptly introduces fuch an interview and conference, *M 
Ixtraicdwr 4th, Abraham face t* fmt, •» J W* doth with JkW* : 



for iris true Abraham is Stile d t lie friend of God. and rh?.c God (joke 
to him; buck is never laid Ki Scciptune that God did 'W 5 that is 
a wacdol Ccuit, not of Scripture : No nor that (hd jhb to bin fate t<i 
face. Butt: is find in Sripture only of Mfa, ExtdJtf. it. Tot Lord 

jpobg to bint face to face as s nianjpejketb unto his friend. But thj[ was 

a pvmlejge peculiar to M for. Numbers s 2. 5. And the Ltrd cam dm* 
in a PtWar of Cloud, and (laid in the dear of the Tabernacle tf the Csugregi i_ 
fmt, and ca#?d Aaron and Miriam , and they bah came forth, and he faifo 
hear now my wotdt if there it a Prophet among j wtt, I the Lord mill makf 
tny jelf tyomt to him ma i’sjion, and tv Hi jfeak. ttntt hi vi in a Dream : my 
fttvattt Mofo is nut fi who is fiithfirl in all rny boufe , with hint wit I fpeok 
month m month' even apparently and not in darky Sffet htl, and the JtttliU- 
I tide ofikeLtrd jhatl he behold, 1 vhtrefwt then were not yen afraid to fpeak. 
agaivjl my Servant Mofes? (the Expoler is nor afraid to do himroaniJelt 
injury -3 for Tent. 54- 10* d»d there arafe net in I fraet a Fnphtt liky ttntr 
Moles, whom the Lord kjtew fact to face. Sec. And much more might 
Le laid oft his matter, w ere the man capable of it : But I perceive henei- 
ther reads nor underftands Scripture, and one Divine Criticifm is dock 
enough it ferns to fet up an Expofdr. Neither is it fb notorious an 
ei'iourthac helaithGod a (Turned thefliapeofan Angel co v treat with 
■ him. I would he glad to know of the Evpofer } feeing he is To Client, 
bids- what is the fhape of an Angel 1 Some humane Cri ticks have told 
me that it wits the fimilitude of & Cal fc. But Gods appealing in a ft a e 
to Abraham-, when he treated with him face to face was in rheftape of 
a man. Gen. 18 I. Ihe Lard appeared to hint ini be Plane afMttrva^ as be fate 
in the Tent dm, and fi thee men food by him, &c, Tbde are carte Hips 
and he that {tumbles and falls not, gains a ftep. Yet for one as hemocKs 
the Author p, i- Lb at appears as om drap'd down front tie avett, vouchin* 
bimfeff a $04 if the Church of England, teaching or one having authority ftija 

a Father, to crip in this manner, is fbme L hing indecent. But to bins; 
Goi i:i to fo little -1 pwpde, contrary to all rules, that I have teen one 
with a better grace brought down by a Machine to treat with Anmt and 
Smimt , no other Company, thofe who have contended againft the 
Son of God and his Holy Spirit,whofe Opinions have been the Pcft ofrhc 
Clergy for Ho many Ages, to have them now at laft brought in as Ft i - 
v ado’s to the Myfteries of Heaven, and the Tiki ty j what Divine in his 
■Witts but would rather have loft an Argument E What will the Gentle- 
man 1 laft named fay, to fee ftich t reconciliation , to behold Arriits 
and Soeimtt in loclofe Common im with Cod, as to be admitted even to 
fingle Revelation He cannot then avoid thinking, what he lardy 
pt'inred, and now with more reufon : Thai Cod it all L ive and Pat ience 
when he hm taken bis 0cfK? vatgt, as others life to fay the Devil it goad 

when he it pii*jed,Vi/iw a ft ante is it to have men like the Expofer,who are 
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defeated to the fcrv Icc of the Church, and wfea ought as in the place 
ousted by the Author in the preterit Argument,! bey of uli other to bold 
hill the form of found Words, thus by their rafh levity adminifter £b much 
oecafion upon the mod revered fubjeft, diat one can {ante anfwer 
them in their own dialed without teeming , though never ib averie to 
border upon their Profane neis. Hut theft are the divines in Mode, who, 
being by their Dignities and Picferptents plump’d up beyond humane 
proportion, do whether Sir their pride or Ignorance 7 neither under- 
hand them! elves nor others, (men of Noriente) much lefs do they 
underftind to fpeakef God, which ought to be their fiudy, with any 
tolerable Pfcaritm^ Tfiefe ate the great Animadverter? of the timef, 
the Cinirch-retpondems in the Pew > Men that teem to bcmemlcts on- 
Jy of CAf/jy Coi ledge, nothing but broken Windows, bare Walls, and 
rotten Timber. They with a few Villa no us words, and a feared 
Reason are the only Anfwei*er$of good and ferious Books: fur then 
they think a Book to be fureftijly anlwcred, when astheBxpoter has 
by an humane Critkijme t they have Writ or fcriblcd tile fame number of 
pages. For the Authors Book of tile N<*k?d truths chancing to Le of 
iixty ftx pages,the Expoter has not bared him an Ace, but payed him ex- 
aftly, though not in as good Billet , yet in as many Notches. This be- 
in* done, then the Expoter ubiquits himtelf, peeping at the Key- hates, 
or picking the Locks of the Ecd-cbambers of all the Great Minifies 
and though they be reading Papei-s of State, or«t t he Stool more foafbn- 
ably obtrudes his Pamphlet. Next he fends it by an exprefs to his friends at 
the UilWerfities, but efpedaily rO his own ColleJge, and can fcarce re- 
frain from recommending it to the Tutors to inflruft their I’upilk, 
reading it tothemlaheu of other Lefturcs- But they are lav’d in for 
provi/ionby the Manciple and Butler , and that Quarter few cfcape 
without being ft one ’d for an Atiimadvei Jlon. The Country Cathedra)]* 
learn it lated, and arrive by Jlower degrees to their undci Handing , by 
t he Carrier. It grows abufinds of Chapter, and they admire it in body 
as a profound Bock of Theology. Thofe of ’em that can confide in one 
another, diicourteit oyer in private, and then ’cis odds, bur, before cJtc 
JE-aity get notice of ir, they firft hear it preach’d over by him whafe 
turn it is next Sunday in the Mtn&er, the red cornea] the Fraud for the 
reputation of the Diocefs. After the Beck is grown common the P lag i- 
aLy wonders how, but that proportionable wits jump together, rhe Ex- 
pofer could hit fo right* upon bis Notions, But ifrhe Dnn forefee that 
*tis a very vendible Book, he you may imagi x foreflails the Marker, and 
lends up for a whole Dicker of ’em to retaite at his tied advantage. All 
this while the litrfeEmilTa ryes herein town are not idle, but hawke about 
from London to If'tjiminfier whh theii Brirrhes ftilfe with rhe Copyes, 
and will foil them to any one tor Commendation, Nor do they gru.ige 
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this drudgery out of the hope and viiion that they t he trie Ires alfo may, 
at feme happy hour or other, be received into the ban ! of Adherers, 
aUil meric the fame A]>plautc and advancement. But if they found it lb 
hsud atasik as I do this, f jre they werul d be bectc, advifed. ’Tis a great 
painc to anfwer, even an Aiiimadvet ter ; they are much happy cr o-t' the 
vwo, ’tis better by far Prenctoag * and a Sermon is id on curryed 
over* Yet fbmetimes it happens the Printing of a Sermon is toiiforac 
after watxU add hazardous : ibvevcfi one that was preached before His 
Ma;efty* andhy his f pedal command to be Printed, 34 it deems making 
overlain, there having, been fuse feme err or hithcfawf, and has lay ’d 
(evctJ months in tUihbdicnce* But when it fh-sll come out new 
vamprd and refitted* it will be a quell ion worthy the Schooles, whe- 
ther it be the (Cube Sei mca, and whether he has Hoc Miiewkated agahvit 
his Maj eft ies Ipecial Command, and Shut' 'dsn, by Piincing without a 
Licence. YetJ rather expe# this ate: a it wilt iaewre e he i ame fate 
with that memorable Sermon preached before the Houle of Commons., 
at their receiving the Sacrament upon the hr ft opening of the Parlia- 
ment; Which fbH bine dangerous opinions there vented, was lo far from 
ever; coming forth, that one might fboner haw -obtain’d Hts Ma";elti« 
fjtegial Command, agahiit ever Printing it. But to return to the Expofer, 
who by this impertinence has forced an orafion upon me to icfieft 
on fetueferr who ai e guilty of the &me, and may thank him for the 
favour. May notvWkh ms>i< lcafon p.i. then he faith itofthe Author, the 
Church jtefHy cvnipLtixe if htmftr ibnflixg cut pub crude t ndifijlid Mailer, 
without cpr$m unit at i$g theft eaxceptiotts of his to fame that ivosrJd tuveffrerved 

him the blind ftdri aftfotn ? I prol'efs after thole prfages of his 

that I have already taken iioricc of, and this egregious one the lafr, 
wherein by fo iVw lines he hath fe amply molefled the Judicious Reader* 
3 do n ot t hink I ow himt he patience to consider whit remains with the 
fame eaflnefi, every thing that he add 3 henceforward growing metho- 
dically fiig liter an-lworfe as ir listens to, the Center of Levity, the 
Conduivonofliis Pamphlet. Yer fomthing I will reply all along* with 
more jufticetiKii he praiHfe-toward the Author, tor whereas lie picks 

out lie eandctveie whit he thinks tendereft in him to tire upon, and 
redici it by his atefied. raiftepi-efeut atioti obnoxious, but fours his 
eyes as hoc being able to indure the refplcndenee of thole 'evident 
Truths which l>e delivers with great dcmcnftcattorl ; I fhall in the Ex- 
polt.T only oUervq and deal with what teems the lea It impmmen-. 
Only T may not perhaps think him worth the tranfciibing fopiinSunlfy 
a, J have donchkerto , but for brevity more often refer to his own 
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Crp^Creejandoui'sdlfFerilienibuJHe^it all op with laying thatjBi thir 
bre itkj wt Coitimmiion btisvccu m , the difference avifi ftg only frtm thz In- 
adequation of Languages. Which is a Mathematical and more Civil way, 
either of owning his EgncuaneeiQ ft> weighty a point, or ronfeflingtlw 
hccannotaufwcr * hat i he Author hath falti upon it. Ifhy rcafon ofthe 
luadequation tf Language* a niyilety lb inexplica! le could net be eifprefied 
why did either our Church or theirs meddle, in it beyond the Scripture? 
There is no Languages, in Iptfakingot it, Pit 

ail-i Apa a F strt Filiaqtte, and a Fat re per F ilium ; From the Fat%'r and AW, 
o\ From rhe Father By tbs Sou : Proceeding or" Sending : But no lan- 
guage can reach the nature of Profefiion or MLffton* nor to repfe- 
lent co humane underfunding how they tan both be -the fame, or 
wherein they may d lifer. He does ill this as the Am rn Bi (?i ops i n t hei r 
fuLftriptioo ot the Fit sene Creed i. to ftovisKut Socr. I. 3- c. 2t. which now 
they fiud they could dt> wbri-a good Conference, under frandirtgattpA-wN. 

eahulum fifflantis a pud fknftos, Fairs j ad cwfaptiidiffem Cntd StWvHif erfi 

*Tisan hap]iy thing 1 Lite to find cur Church ill- good hvMfari clfe /he 
might ht vc made more adoeahotican Article ofFauh , as fhe does about 
much I diet matters- s Ti? not fttangerthUrrheExpcfechjids no greats 
ditfereiKe oiriiiftbnSion between, terms fodiftanr, feeing in* he [aft Pa* 
rugraph above, he was lb dull that ire under flood nor What ' is- ivi-it. 
Bur he moil aprly concludes how Demofibtnes twee- anflvered ttv O r jt# 
/Eltliinei, who kept much ado* short an fm friptr aiwf/Tfer Fmmses'of 
GrcecCa/snst depetidupwi rt. So trivial a thing 1; (eems does the E*- 
poier reckon if, to have improper words obtruded upon Cli iftians hfa 
CieeJ, without believing ot which no man can be lave I, and whereup- 
on the Eaftern a ntl Wcllern Churches divided wfeb fe much concern- 
mear. Eur how proper and inuelliausa contrivance was T of i he Mt- 
thor(who'i-, the very Cannon ofCaocinnicy ; ter bring in-Vemifibmwzn^ 
beiug doubtlefs both o! rhe Greeks Chufch , to decide rhe 
n ia.t ter in Co nrr overly cf the Proceflion or Mtffion of rhe Holy Gtiofr 
between them and rhe Weft. Anuncbur, whenlocvcr you rata? the Pew 
again, be fine you forget not Dtme^mtst and JF/r hints \ For ir wifi be 
to you os good' a* current Money, which anfirer s all things. The Ex- 
pofci’, though here fn gdlrle, yeJ:, in the very pa^e before this- w.iS as do r '- 
. gtd, to as good men as ihtGreeky fame cf them, the Paptife, Lot banns, 
mid Cajvinifts. Ibe Author, ficiayes, may make ^ hold with thmas he 
{‘b'gj^ fer n>e are Mm* of theft, I am mt hsmtd to. Maky lF,i r in their z'md'u 
cation, flu; ifhe.rhoukl one* Xpir Flight, wtott would become of us> 
CJoad-MotherCliwi’ch cfE*%hnd imhitthne this hit nibh r-hbivw, fcoh^y 
It on, bui;-3b©»«a]l things make math of this thy Expo& ; give hem 
any fhing,thmlctioVlfmg Nao good for him. Happy the Chbrchthit Sp:h, 
and milcrubJe tiiaf waiKS fuch a Champion ! 
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Eat I rauft find fome more expeditious way of dealing with nim,an« 
waihe falter, foricaily I get cold. The force of all tharne iaitn m 
the y. and 9. pages, is to rep re fen r ihe Author ridiculou fly and on* 
©ufly s as it upon his wiftTmg that Couftattunt hail comma. n.i«J both 
parties Homwitfijn, and Himcitiafraii to aequiel & in 'the very Scripture 
Exp re file ns, without any addition, whereby he Is confident thcjtfmjH 
Hei efie had won expired, he did by consequence cut tot-aiks to tei L n a 
F loo, l of all Here fies , upon the Fen ns ot Chri ftianity. But the words 
with which hjecuti the Author down, are : Efl&jii, rfiif «>*» the drf&te °f 
tbf Arrians themftjves, that which they drove at Court, that flenzc rtuglt be 
'wfojidm both Parties. Welt, and ’twas very honeftly done oi rliem 
and modeftly, ami life Chr iftians, if the Controvcrfie arofe, as men 
think about the Impaling of a Creed, or Article concerning a QuefUon [0 
fine, inWords to Grofs , which yets man mull Believe that without 
Believing ir, »u man am be Saved -, though HO hunuite under ftandltK 
can comprehend 1 he fiibjeft of the Question, nor the Scripture Expref- 
fions, as they conceived, did reach it. There is field enough for Faith 
in the Scriptures, without laying out more to it ; and to relignc their 
ft eafbnto Le Silenced in a Queftioti, flirted up by others, that Peace 
might be eftablifiied in the Church, was Ingenuity In them; and 
the contrary proceeding of the Church was the occatfon of irnay 
other Here He s that die had never been heard of. But the Expoter had 
feiJ foffi thing, if he could have divined that they would have ufed this 
filencing the difputc by Cwj(i*sfwpBSthe ■jttmmMs(fb they wereat that 
lime cal led _) did the fame in the Reigneof his late Maiefty, who procu- 
ring a command from him to prohibit? all writing or preaching about 
thofe points, having thereby gagged their A Jveilaries, did let rhe 
Fiefs and the Pulput foofe more then ever to propagate their own 
Doftrines. That which the Expoier drops in the arJourot this Argu- 
ment, p* 9- Hem many terms in the Athanalian Creed ^ tvbkb tv ft ei^ far ht 
the Afttjlitj Creedy or in the wvWe Bible, mere ta at mneh pur f> eft m it ir.tf 
fir the eld afe&td Ciceronian in Ecafinus re fabtite find tails hit Brains tit 
turn that Creed i»rre Ciceronian. Lai ins. Jet theft ate the term s in whith the 
CatholickjCbnreh thwghtjhe fiakg fajely in theft X>hins matter j > if, tstidem 
verbis, either robeg the Quell ion or make a formal redynadoffl of it. 
And our Church ( howfoever elfohe may have oblidged hot) has ration 
torefent this indite ret ion. Why was Ihe her felffo indifireet readmit 
Inch a Blab into her lecrcdes l How If no man clfe ought to have known 
it:! It is an ill matter to ptit fuch things in mens minds, who other- 
wile per ha| 4 would ncm' nave thought of it, Tis enough ro turm 
mans Iromach that is ncu in Prong hedth, not only again ft the Aths- 
nftuH Cue I, but again H all others for us fake. He faith p. 8,. Scoffing- 
ly that the Author is one of thofi whoiCSt, Paul forbids^ he admit tedti 

any 
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•rtji daubtf/ti DrfpuiJtism : But let the Expofer foe whether it be not 
himfelf rat her that is there Ipoken of Ant withal! that he may make 
tome more prppeimfe of the place, which lie warily cites not, I reeom- 
nwn 1 it to him in order to his future dilptre about Ceremonies: Tis 
the 34. Rom. v. 7. Where St. Paid falls bin that coircn Is for c hem the 
Weak Brother JVeH^i/tth Faithi and fiich therefotc rile ^pofrlc ex- 
cludes, fiom doubtful Difjusrswions, lb that one gone lb far in Cere- 
mony as the Export, had no Licenlefrom him to Print A&MMidvcrfi- 
on? 

M to what he patches in p, 10* upon the matter of School- Divinity, 
as if the Author poured contempt upon the Fathers » I refine it to the 
Aniuiadvciftoiison the Chapter about preachings and fliould l fcrget 
I defire him to put me in mind of b. And p. ri . and 1 z, where the Act- 
th or having in hb 2. and 3. p, laid riia t, AW em fm jtmther to be.’ttve^ 
no more then to read tfihfrt 1 hi Candle does not give dear tight) and more 
very fignificafttly to that purpefe ; the Expoler flying giddily about ir, 
burns liis win gswiih the very finsilitude of a Candle, Sure if a man 
went out by night on Tranellmg, or Bat-fowling, or Proftoring, he 
might catch thefe Esrpolers by Dozens. But the force of his Argument 
by. 1 -j. VVhereasfthe Author layes, you can force no mans fight or hb 
fainhj heieplycs, If it btnot in any mans poorer to Difeync Fxndatr.tutj! 
truths ) (of which this Chapter treats) ttbitt they are laid bffarehts Eyes 
rvljcttthreis afojfieieut prapefcl, then it is none of hij faxti. Vet ill bis 
as weak as water : Eoi^ lijppoJ'mg a Fundamental Truth dearly demon- 
ftrated Ihom Scripture, though a man cannot force himfelf to believe it, 
yet there is enough to render a mnn imcufjble to God. Cod bath not 
been wanting ("one oft he Expolcrs feraps} in neeefftriet 1 but I hope he- 
will not compel Gad too, but that he may difpcnfe his laving and effi- 
cadous Infl uence (without which ail rbar fufneient Propofal he fjicaks 
cl will have been mfufficiem^ only to the minds of whom he pi cafe. 
The Anittadvifrt& in defending that a man can fence himfelf 10 believe, 
argues again ft Experimental Dario n ft rat icn (try ir In any man in every 
man.) but raifeonlya tnaligne ignorant and cavilling difputc, herein 
ro reduce cIk Author bo the IVrgg/, for (both, of Mr, Hobb’s bis 
l^ivifjjty^ j C- It ir not the man 1 faulty frith /x?, if be M.kw after 

a fuff dent PropefgJ. He filth, he it fwe, too it is not then the mail’s fault, 
(fo iu the Depute lately about 7 f?*t and What, he (aid, he mnfwn he did 
the Ant hot m rvron^) Buc I delire him HrJV to read Remans X. the 4, %C. 
v erics, whh the Context : But clpeciaUy Romans <}< from the ! 3. to die 
22.verfc, where rhe A;>o(Ve inBrodupw a man cbic&ing In the fame 
words tothefamepurpofe, Th» <i wilt fiy tento me rvbydoth Gad yet find 
fmlG &c. And if ihe Eypofer will flue rake the A pottles AtifWr, but 
before of the contrary, then he tat* amner, it feems force bimfeij ta be- 
lieve 
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I&w^fterwtat he ought to have allowed fora ft fid cut Propofol. But 
where the Authoifuppofo that any man does cl early or fiiil ciemly dc- 
mould ate a Fundamental Truth from Script use : yen _ unlds a mans Brains 
i>ec ear it is no him no denaonftration. You fuppoic titan all of you do 
clearly demon lira tc, ibttac if they don’t Believe you may juftly open 
their Eyes withnpa.ircof Pincers. Whereas there arc Tome iem among 
rite finch Sptrtaahgi’r^thi t unMs a grain of Faith fall down, by the 
by, liom Heaven your fted is barren, l do not teckoij much upon a 
Church Hilton cai deviliffi bcliefc. U nidi a thing be in the Exprcfs words 
Qt%iipiuie, there are Ibmeof the Laity to whom aComife-l cannot de- 
moniiratc clearly, a Preacher Carnot demon ft rate, freezing Powder 
cannot demon ft rate, no Earthly can do it. th. ifr ws Ciay indeed, byt 
it was his Spittle that gave the healing quality, and cured the Blind man. 
Alas you arc lb wile in your own conceit, that you cannot conceive 
how "iimplciofiie poor men arc. He faith, the B&rfott which helps every 
m att to fit thffo F undawtntal 'Truths, at fedjf when they Off jhe&*d and 
putted mt to him (fitch Truths you wuft conceive as die Ciccd Ifoftrines 
of the Trinity^ is a vulgar aud popular thing (what need, then Iq 1 m, my 
Diiput&j in theCounciili f stuftfmet the Atcthur^ that be May net admit 
s<t'j masts htpitrtfitOH d mtytdjtefi tc he graft and fftpubte* iptagim these are 
d vmli i f idiots. So the expoler would now cote the Lay -multitude, 
whom be foie h e c;i 1 1 ’d t be bmdred t houf 'e&dh, and the and for chcir 
Jimp Licit y cxcufobUfro mfmhforih t the $9" Ankles, to be grown on the 
fuddain fbvery wile men, that he may wash juGfee. therefor? compel 
them, by corpora I pupi/hmeucs or penalties eo bel ieve in Jpight of their 
Teeth of their under fcmdingf. Alas if any men c Guilder thole Funda- 
ment a I Truth?, lb fub;ed he faith to vulgar and, popular reaibn, it is 

one of tiled ifiir nit eft things in (lie world. and yet more to rbofe wh* 

are mefl: removed from being Idiots to believe them i and feme men by 
their clear Dcmonfti atiotis, by e heir fiiffkient Propofats, by t heir Creeds 
have I'endcred ic Ii ill more difficult. Why have I wafted all this on the 
fepcfgrwho, (wlierberic be his fault or no) yet cannot force bioifelf 
to Believe even the NjkpdTnith, though fo clearly demoaftrared from 
?cnptuit fand the Expofer I fuppolebclicvcs the Solpture ■ though id 
Confbiianr and obvious to the moft vulgar and popular reafon, but Be- 
lieves hU own A nimadverli'ons , again ft the mod vulgar and popular 
flufomto l e a fufficient Pt'opofal to the Contrary > In the 1 £ and iq.p. 
(peaking of that place Gal. 5, 12. which die Author underflanib of the 
Majjiftratts Power, but the Espofer will haveto be Excommunication ; 
I ciavc leave to ddlcntfroni both of them, humbly, conceiving that the 
Word, there of Cmitigtff is lacliet meant indie uiua! ferdc of Script me 
ina trmhitude inf places, ’ lor Cola taking them of by hii hand. But 
what louver it be, I ddbe the Expofa Igl bis own lake to take Rood 
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hsi that* whether it be'E*ccatU^or Pumfhmg, t>r Sao^in^ s or £x- 
com muni eating , or taking them away Gods hand of Juftiee^ the 
Apeftle fpeaks of luch as taught for Circumrifion, and alluding to the 
word, wilhestbat they were ratiler m ajj\ who trouble the OsIatidHti- 
bout the retaining otthat, and who would oblidge them contrary to 
their Cbrijtixn Liberty tofticb Jmijk Ceremonies- 
For wha; he hales in of the great and notable elfefr/j. 14- of confe- 
rences, wifhing that there were Inch held public kly or privately to fk- 
1 h fie the W on - c on fcrlnj fl a ■; truly though they be no great men j yet 
jicrhaps it were fit they were hi ll finished what kind of deception they 
fhould meet with But I doubt fiich Conferences in Public!; are but the 
Bcfemblance and Epitome of General Councils! For that of the Sawy 
in which he in fiance: it might almoft as well have been in Fiemnt, A naan 
di fmr tfied either way , might make a pieplant fiory ofthc Anecdita ofchst 
peering, audnianifiefl how- well his Majcfties Gracious Declaration, be- 
ftwehis return, and bis Broad- Sea I afterwards were pur filed- But iris 
not my p efenr Lufmefs. But tor {hettnefe fake, as to bis dcilrc 7 bjt he 

that dots mt believe the not Me effeft of tbemmtdd but read Wfbdt my Lard 
Biftpp ofW inchefter printed ef tba t Caufertfce- tvbert the Advetfe Party 
n.',« driven mmedimlyt a affert that nahatfoevtr nitty he theoccafion of fat to 
arty m«jl be taki****y '• 11 jlliall* ci?Mjy as I can, though I defer re much 
tohis extraordinary veracity, tell ihcExpofa f do Ho* believe him* 

I come now to what he/, 14, 15, 161 17- and iuorhei places declares 
to be his Judgement, as to Compullion in matter of Faith and Religi- 
on. The Authors opinion appears in flic beginning, where I fated his 
own words thntow this Chapter. Itfeerpofe does beat the uirc, /.M- 
conceitiing the a mult leii: Lous and turbulent feft, mbs filth 

the Author (as it is objected bytbofc that would have Force ufedj} 
fame of them came ttr St, Auguftine and gave thank/-, ths* the Civil Paw? 
upas made ttfi {ftottfraint tbem r conf effing that rear the mtdits that brought 
them to cunfider mart calmly their own fir in ft twavagawti opinions , and ft 
brought t\nm home to the trite Church > But he quafrels the Author for hb 
four anfwers, againft the Magifrrates uling that as a Precedent- The 
firft, bar Cafe si jMtiw repr effing feditmtt Pfaliifif,, but in forcing a Citifef 
fort of Farh, l will return fti night to the Expo-lets Aufwer to this. The 
Authors Ictond is 5 wkfs it tan hepsidenced thtt their beans wire cbmtg- * 
edM well & their Pnfefjio# (s thing intpcffible iff prove) ali this proves na- 
tbina. Neither does it- For rlicdhi.uitc now fectwht the Author and 
his Adverfory is, whether it be pofliblc to compel * than to believe,. 
This infhtnee proves only tit it thole Ttdnaiijtt were forded ro Come to 
Church -Therefore there cannot be a more uncharitable and dii ingenuous 
thills invented, tiled for the Espoier to upbraid him with filth a 1 ctert, 
for ought he tyws they mtt Hypocrites : ( t lie Author dtxs lay i 

~ * 
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aKzhtweto know this Axthof it all this while a j and writer thh 
Pamphlet or.iy » imhmle m FrOteitaftb. But he mult make feme If MKT 
latherthen be UclJ to the teiros ol the Qucflioii : and truly 1 j-cicesve 
Ayttlachus is very weary and ftilfts like a Ciane (not to mftaree ma. 
worfe Bird ) firft one foot and then another toteft on, being rued to 
ftaodfo toil? within ft clot a Circle. For thirdly the Author anlwer% 
pKtibe ale their hearts ip ere really changed, as to stutter wBetief, '*1 f 
evident their hearts were very werlclly full, grevtlUn* ett earth not c ate jtep 
nearer Heaven : He will not be candid without Compulsion, but leay® 
out wh.lt follows > aitd fttre their heart wm evil, which was far Mart 
moved for the clitiit enjoyment of tbit worlds good, then fir thebhfed enjoy 

Jn eJineft I begin to think an Exp for is a Batioral 
Creature. For had he not onpurpcFe left thefe M words out, lie 
could Ilotrhave cryejj A borr'SU charitable faying ! tVe may forgive the 
Author atty thing after thh\ which ball the Answer ho gives; fo ctuint- 
abk is the ExpcTcr growcuorhe T>enat iftt-, for every man that will come 
CO Church fripfofiah wieh him, a true Believer. But it did in truth ap- 
pear to have been fo, and there is not the tea ft unc tetri rAlene ft in this 
[hat the Author has laid \ For by thofc Donatijh own confeflfon, it was 
not any love to that which they mow owned for the Truth to St.^^lite, 
iiotanv Ccnvifton of Confcience, not lb much as even an inclination 
to obey the Magiftratev but meer fine force and for of PumChraeiu 
that brought t hem to Church, and whittbever good tame onrt was by 
accident. Whether might not amanaddc that their giving thanks for 
that force, and lb owning that Principle of CompuUibn, was a furihei 
evidence th, it their heart was naught fti 1 L, even while they were with 
$t. Anguine ? I think a man mi? hr, Will 11 I he better informed But 
the Author having given a fourth antiw that , fttpptfo they were new 
really brought over toihs truth of the Church of Bdiefe,andReJ igion by the 
Magi Grates feverity, (I expreft it thus that I may nor with the Expofer 
tiilte about the Jews care) yet St- P**i hath Ibid, G od forbid we fhould 
(is evil that gCfid may conti of it i This is answer cto ugh fora man ofun- 
deritamftng. For it is not lawful, fuppote for St. Aufliit himfelf, to be- 
guileany tram even into Chi ilbaimy ; unlefeqs St. Pjk 1 perhaps, 2 Cor. 
Va. i4- Bshig trafy caught a&Gorinrhians »i*jk guile, by preaching the 
Go fat ttiiihom being bmbtnfwe tiuhe people- No man ought to- cheat 
another though to the true beliefe: No: by hi reclining the Scripture, 
Not by falfe Quotation erf Scripture, or of a Father. Not by forcing 
a Heathen Prophecy, or altering an Author. Not by a ftlfo Sv llogiftne : 
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Vh be allow e !, to compel! them to Faith, compel! ihem to a Creel, 
feeifu? it .wrrf to do evil that gmdntaycome of it 1 much left to a -Creed not 
' pericfhy Scriptural, and, infttad of being info iced, -in -deed weakned 



by compulfion,. feeing it is icnpollibie to compel a man to believe^ an I 
£Ltne Divines witch us to believe (though I impend, } that even God 
himleH caonot, or doth not Compel men ro Believing put new it 
fails in. naturally ro me to be as good as my word, to con tider what the 
Expoler replye&to the Author's hrft aittwer concerting the AWatfr, 
that cur Cafe n of inferring a CwftfiM if Faith ml twining JtdHim* 
FraUfis, of. which the Dimacilfe were nmriorfy : gdf*h trbtcb Cafi b* 
had fawn fafrt, that ibe Civil OUffftrtto my pfaecd » Pmujhment, 
Whcpeinthe Author reafods with his uiiiaj j uitneEs, atidil though a very 
fleiUera&eifiiSfl, cannot but come into him. For St, Faui i m the 13. 
Chapter of rhe &?«*<«*, laying out the Boundaries of rht ,Dury of 
Chriiiiari fufoefls and the Magi [bates Powe. iiaith, Eulers are mt (ought 
rot to be) * tfrrotfrW good rwly, but to evil, and fo forward ■ but to 
rheChriitian people lie (iiitbAy bejhbfiH not only fir wrath as tiiofe 

wcie afterwards, but fir CtntfeieHsc fakf. And tlie fiibjefbon 
he defines is in doing good, walking upd dnly, keeping the Afoiai 
Law Fearing, Honouiin^ and Paying Tribute to die Magifrrase. 
But not one word faith the Apod leaf b Peering to Preach out* of that 
Obedience ; faying in another place Ne-efay ■* k ** “&» and -seat jf 
me if I preach mt the G fpd : (and that fuppofcs too tree. mg) and 
as little oi Compelling to near. For in tbofe times and a great while 
after, there was no in forcing to Chr shknity. 1 1 was very long befoi e 
that came in faftifon: And, writing on the fuddain, I do nor well 
lei-ncmber whether it did ever before the dayes of Fierro and vffaugrv, 
tbeApc-fties oft he Indium, yet upon iccoHeflion ir was fooner. Buc 
what faith the ExpoTor to t hh of thcIW-Jfc, whom the Author si lows 
only to have been puniflublfi on!y for fedkious. Piatfifes, having belbrr 
dedaied that for fich lW mtlyrefnfe.lv cwfinn? to the Churches tfiablifhcd 
Dvfirbu mid Difciplirte (firisK him if be fay' re fa be eantiui find atiy war- 
rani orfo much at'any hint from the Gfal to ufe any Force to impel them s* 
and from Jtej/u n jure there if to) motive to ups first, ieeattfi m he fit xved be- 
fore Force can't make a man believe your Tfotfrbic, but mty as att Hyfirnt, 
frJcfs trhai hehliiVesmt. I that the Etpofor, in this place abjie 
all other, which Iguefowas his greateft motive to this Finpfoyment* 
fhould ply and overlay him now with Rafoii, but efjieeijlfy wi:ii Scrip- 
ture* let ns hear how heanfwers. 1 fay only this pi 5. ( for fie (peaks 
now of our N on-Con ib nnifts} tlae-very Ail e^ainfl them calls them Se- 
ditious Conventicles, W openly to hret\ fit maaykjtofrn Lairs ef the Lind^ 
after fi many r ein fir cement it not this to be turbulent ? Tlits now you fiL.ft 

under Panel to be Keafnn, and not Script uie; That I fuppofo ns the 
ftront»ed ls referve.1 for the Rear. Truly, (as far a;, a man tan 1 ompt c- 
hend by comparing that wi-h other A£b of this ParliiMrenr, ) they kid 
only eppoint that i he Penalty of St.ii ion fliould lyygalnft thofethic 
f equent ftich Meetings t as in t he Afta^airvi fr ffb Ca*e : , •* ' r he uot in 
itfelfa Nuifanceno Law-givoscan makekfo. Nor cm any L-^ifiiarors 
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make rhat t© be Sedition w hMi is not Sedition in its cwn nature# $o 
Prohibitions oft hat kind operate no more js te the jptrinfe^ Quality 
then a publidvAIJowance of'ta king away any honeftmens Goods by v i<£ 
fence and giving it an other name, would extinguifh the Bobbery. j c ^. ls 
the King and Parliaments prudence tc-make fiich .Laws.faad as W a5 
(hey HiaJl continue ofth^t mind, it is reafcn the “Nob-Cod forimfts 
BiouJd iyeuudet the Penalty, which I humbly conceive is «il thuecouM 
lie intended, -But eheExpbfcr rivets this with Reidbnagah, not Gofpcl. 

Jtti was*, mi ever underfeed fa in aU£Uligms\ even in Hearken Bonic f 
Tfamiji teamed P, jEradiusirKr m ("Does he fo ? WJiat is it I hefeech 
you) tht ike Roman Sevan ft lie Enpofer quotes it at large as a ftory of 
gicirufesnJ not to be hudled ova-; Irnuft be glad to contraftit) 
wad* an Aft sgahift the CemmkieJ efeenoixel mini tiers m tbiir Retim «{ 
ij any particular ptrfm judged ftkh after fee tc he ntttghry, he mfi repair 
F r ft re ibe Prsttrr, be t e the Senate, where the Quorum mttjl b* an hundred,, 
and they Mufi tm wither give him leave if at at I te have atm five perfws tre- 
Jent at the Meeting, Tbtftif fame number, befideth* Vifftniert even Family 
fw forth injur'd hypn Ad of this prtfent Pdrliamo#, that there *ib£ 
he more that Five to make it a Commute, This is a, very Tubule Re- 
"W thae he ha; made, as if it were one of ehofe Witty accidents of 
f Of tune, or an extraordinary hand of Providence, char the Senate of 
Ketne and the Parliament of England ftiou\& hit io pat, upon an Aft of r he 
lame nature: And upon t hat number of .Five* However they areoblidgVt 
to him, and lie ddtrves the public]* Thanks f or furnifting them, fa ion 2 
itrter with a Precedent. I confefs I a I w ayes wonder’d riiey would al- 
iow them fo many its Five* for fear when, not two or three, but Fire 
of 'em were gathered together God fhmld bear their requefi : and it famfd 
herefbre to me aFortnidable Number. But wheiehas the Example been 
mJ fo Jong 1 1 believe the Expofei s ft tidy has laid much this way. But chi; 

W MS It? deep an Arcanum that wa; fie for none but an Arch-Bifliop? CJo- 
wrfh he have come lionefliy by it. But Murder I fee ami Theft will 

eS^5. th L BMB ?!? Might y blabbing Antmadverter, that cannot 
kte icounfrj but will noke the Ecclefiaflical fee ret rather then ide the 
Leaciicry of his T attend the vauwgbry of hU Pedantry. [ could beglad 
to knew what compl^ton this Expofei is of I am nerfwadetLwfmfoever 
hemay be now, lie was once extreme fade : for 1 rememlier fince f was 

once a Sh i e T*' , J di ? iS ? ld me * that tlie Crow was 
once 3 white Bird, and much in Ape fie’x favour till for telling of Tales, 

$ pt ramem i premia Mugu^ 

And ^>rr it l n *V- WM* €U0tt* Cvnmm, 

^tfS£& ,h SS?£ aw* pry* wa! ** i« •«« 

r;I ui ^ ^asturn d mzo -i jackdaw^ and gre w black a 

Crow.F Uto^andKaw meand 1* Kav thrc.era-.fie,, 

" tlJr ^hich fure mu ft make hltn more black, more a lack-daw and 

,tes ' Erd ' ** **• “* 
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is, that he does adth open mourfijpr ol- him rhe Naked rlefign of all 
the Few that are ofhis Party. p, 1 z. The Jews in Some srecottflrjiiied 0Hec $ 
wtek^tf bear aCbriftiaH 'Scrm&t. The fame p. is. We that would oblidge him 
to open his Eyes whether he will or no. p, [4. It Sit my tvi/hfer ihs pftpJtt, thjt 
byfircwg them into astr Churches, they may hear axr defenses,, p. 17. Ifpf*k. 
#«tbh&fwre agoiftft thmthtn that they mjy he brought to sttr Chnrcher^C. 

All this as the M refiilt and greartSfc condelccniion of his Eadefia|tf &3 
Clemency. Incondufian he declares he would have them forced ; and for 
whit manner of force, violence, punifhent or penalty he leaves it all open, 
£o as high as men will. Tilde things ftill are not Scripture neither, 
‘btir Reafon. His fii'ft was an Heat hen ifb Reafon in oiififSTlle* quid this a 
Jewifo iii a not her. For ! eon Ids ir is a very pregnant and (tdequ* n example, 
and of great authority for us to imitate j that Hvjcws in Rome on &m- 
jbtined once it ipeek L tohe*tnChriftiutt Sertmw. Vyliar CouM there be more 
pfopordonable, then ttr refeitibletfie proceeding with Chriftians among 
rhenifelves here in England, not differing iirany point of Faith, with tile 
proceeding at agaitift t lie Jews ? But that the Expofer fliould impli- 
citly Hkcciand compare our Biftiops to the Poptmay perhaps not be taken 
well by eitherParty. So that X dare fay, had he confulted with bisiifual 
prudence,- he wed id rtet have tlifchjidgei both fidcs at cuce- But fop ril'd 
, Precedent*!! have nothing to oppofe to this more then the fifft/ k being 
doubt hfn of notable ejftlfa, as notable as rhrfr of the Pierrisnt Confenertce, Or*- 
Jy out of rhe affection I have for hijji.I would wiffi him to Correal here one 
flip, if I be rightly in formed * for fome that have been abroedfay his 
Intelligence from Ronti has failed him, for rh.it it is not once a week, 
-but poffinyeartbau the Jews at Rsine a= e > oWidgcd,fbrcedyto h&i!'a Chi i- 
■ftran Sermon . And therefore, when the Parh amentum Indott/m firs uyain, 

I would asdvife hlim not to make his AO toofovere hcre upbhf his milUke, 
then if is again Pr ihofc jf*jf^J^Noii-Confoimifts. at E om. 

But tile next ICrftTbn would be fo extraordinary trouble Tone to the Tew, 
that are of the Expofers party and to himfelf s tt>at,if he hid thorowly confi- 
der'd tt, iqaeft.on whether he would have beenfo t tamable to die Fma- 
liefcs , t£lit he would oblige them tcipen their Eyes whether they mil or no. 
Xror it wouM require two of the Church of Exgiwd to every N >n.Mntor- 
mift , unlefs '(were here and there one tint hid loll an Bye in the Service, 
i-efi would not do the bull tic fs decently, and thofe two a | forms ft be wdl in 
order, to open th e Non- conform ft j Eyes both ac once »!cft one Eye fbotild 
be of one and the other Eye of a contrary opinion. And then they fli&uli in 
humanity , give the nfome interval for winking. ELfe they bad as goad 
out off their Eye-lids, anbeEpafcopnl Carthtpitianitikd the- Preibytrian 
gf^a/ia , for keeping in the true fenfe to hi* Covenant. Dot on the other 
(ide , it would look too big for a Company of beggarly Fanaticks , to bo 
waked upon in as much Majolly as Obffhjtn^aaigb ;he King of Virginia, chac 
had two Squire* of the Body iticonftant attendance, to lift qp his Bye-1 ids 
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■i ah as he c-jofeiiM worthy to be look'd upon. But let the E*. 

peter order it 21 he nleafjf, t *m mt found to be any of his Sight- fuppor- 
ten. Oaety *b'*, *- woold be very improper for him to ebufeany one chat is 
llrtid to tJut employ m ent. For his feveril times repeated with » rfwt sbtj 
night fo ftretd to tijtir f* Churtb togivg rbetK * fair fosrmg , And te bur 
tbeiriifewfrt ' truly I believe they know the Lion by the Claw, there i* 
a g -c$i pin of Oratory confifts in the ahoice of the Per fon that ir to per. 
farads mem And 4 great Skill of wrhitfoever Orator it , to perfwSde the 
Auditory fir A that he himfstf is an hon;ft and s fair mam And then be is 
like to makitbe moreimpreili on on them, too, if he be fo. prudent at to 
chute an acceptable fubjefl to fpeak on > and manage it decently, with fit ar- 
^UWentaand good language. Hone but the very rabble love to heat any 
thing feurritou* or railing; efperifllly if they fliould hew chtmfelves rail’d 
on by him, they would be ready to give him the due appkuJft of TV™ i* 
(*jhis Orator, with ti nging the nonet about (vis ears, arid then leaving him 
to be hi* o wn Auditory. Now, they have had fo amp'e eiperimerr or the 
Elpofef as to aU theTe point*, in hie D fence agiinft the Pfsfod Truth, that 
1 doubt hi* perfwafion to [his comming to hear ulia or others , wilt be of 
little force with them T and nothing would oblige thefe Donxsiftjto ft, bat 
the utmoll tx'remity ; tar tht» mnid they fad Ubemftlvti tttejhp neattr bu- 
ft it. Hii Book it at good to them at a Sermon , and no doubt he hat 
preach'd as well a? printed ie, and took more pa m ink thao ordinary j. 
d“idhisb:ft. M~iA they, will they dink, be compelled to make up the pomp 
of his Auditory f Mull they .while ettegdod PopiJh Fathers fufftW thole of 
Chiu fa to come to Church with their CbHdljtte fait , to comfort their 
hcins » be hforced to come to Church by him , to have Snuft thru ft up 
their Nor« tt t!ur their hr Aim far them ‘tit the otiely way to continue 
and in create the Schfme, 0 it in good fober earned, teis happy that foniot 
O' her of this Few chances ever and anon to fpcak their rtiindionC , to Ifccjr 
us plainly what they would be at* Bring confeious of their own tinivorthi* 
pe s, and hating to be reformed , it appeur* that th -y w ^Ideftab’iJb :he 
Chfiflun Religion by* Mahmct . » wiy, and gather fo nwc s Force illicit 
might be jn clieir pnw:r,ira(j «rc lie vc the r mercy, to change that Rdiginn 
into Buihfttifme fud^fme, Turtifmt, any th itg. [ IpeiJc with fom= emoti- 
on, btic not ^icbout'gnol reaion, that I q teft.on vhethe^w hteh way for er 
the Church Revenue* were applied , tech of the n would nor betake then, 
fdvaf to that hde as nrn >ly as r|i Needle to the Load Bone. Havre try 
not already, ipfafktto icnoasc’d their Chnfltanicy by avowing thi* Prin- 

d'pk. fo co hitary to 'he Gofpel ? Why do not they JVw fJttwtr it t and 
ftir up o-.ir Print'- ro an H*lj War ibr'Jtd , co propagate the Pros, :Hnr Re- 
ligion ot at Is ift o lit Di ci plfrti aid CerernoRiei, and they tsi tut Front 
of the tLf el y N;i ’cis much hettei lurking in a 1st RervrficeTiere,anrf re do. 
mici.er : n tdwir own Pj'iihe* above their SpirijM Vaffdv , and raiteahind 
i : I ;'i l Wat at hone, bu: tbit noac will oppolc them. Why may they nut, 

3i 





«« At f ree men to Church , enm tlic Holy Supper too tfowii their 
ThrOati {have chcy not done fancthing not ranch unlike 1 1 ) and dr me them 


Worlhip: and wild not therefore in'encf at ihe fane time toforcithco w 


fon, tfehey hid care or refpe£fc to mem fouls (which they onely etercifc it 
fee ms the cuts of, perhaps no: elm lie letter t bat evacuate one Refidcnce by 
anotiut; ;o allow chit men fhould eddrefr tliEmfclves to fuch MinMer at 
ih?K think, bed: for their foul* heihh ? Men are all infirm and indrfpyfed in 
their j^riwal condition. Whacfick man, bit, if a Phyfidiu we;e iniorteJ 
upon fi,m t might ji good prudence; fiilpe# it were to kilt him, or that* if the 
next Heir and the Dodior could agr;e,lie would certainly doit f 1 {hall con- 
clude tb'f reafonibTc Cranfport with remarking, that alcU&ugh the Author 
did raodeftty challenge any man to (hew him a warrant or colour or hint 
fro .aScEjpcure 3 to ufe Force to conftratn men to the BiU&liflwd D >6tritie 
and Worrti:p ( and offer'd eo mainram that nothing is more clear to be dedu- 
ced or iv more fu lyeipreH tn Scripture ? nor isrmre fill table ro Nuural 
Reifon r thin that no mm be forced in fach Cifet; the Eipolcr took no- 
tice or itj j-ethach not produced one place ol 5_rip:u«, but onely made ufe 
Of f tfCea an Invincible Reafon •; frith it upon fippofal, which none grant- 
ed Ivovch till his Ff& do dearly dtttwftrate from Scripture „ what £*ac 
b-M c ercoie but deduci’ble from Scripture , Fie th nVs if roiforsable to oh* 
I ge <ifl rlkn by force to cocnero ail {heir Parif!i;|. And.yet lie himfelf who 
doct (l lu pede it oiely for the Ctfeifakcj believe toe Scripture although 
iiecan o: produce 0 :e p’arepf Scripture for tiling this lores 3 and though 
the Au:hor has produced io many* and urge* die whole ScrJp-u e tfrat fucb 
f >-ceis nor to henfed , huh h t bra ns n=v ritclfft fo eon Fj fed, oi f<> ob- 
durate » that, he cannot force b-mlef to believe tile. Author i but psffift* 
in li * u^chnlt Lan andunrfafOCiabWefijr that men m*j be amfltlltA . and 
hiroydeferves to be made an Example of his own -Principle* Forlie?eio 
he eiceeds Piurei^ whollidten {u$i.itnt Prsjhpfrfr'i as-; 1 ! yet his.hearrWi* 
fo h irdued* tint h= would not let tfitti £0 ou; W E$J?t but w.,s grooi s- 
gatfift Mjjcfei. EJa: Heonely vti\n} i jaiiginedu' the jfrttMfes were id to, 
and would therefore 1 orce chun tomiks Brick WitllOUc SlraW i but thelix- 
paers heart and brains art To ha nine. 1 * that he wilkoueiv? all the Knti- 
cub form i fts tribe fl£/?isafr fr Isir hjpW'U . and therelote will etmptf them 
all to go to all tbeit Parilh-Ci trebet, and tom^e cue efi*Le Fai th w. b>uc 
Rcafon. And hence it is not. ely p? >babk hut d cn->nfl cable i: they were 
compelled CO go and hiar him audebe of Jlis Piety . bow WhIUm Of 
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i it e forty dmoiflrit ivgfrwftfprtfc 

jfrvmi Jfrtxlff tf Ftitb, as it h fitctifai in all tbJT Crtcd* , Of which if 
W gi treiftd in eht» Chapter that I hive now done rich , and truly- at mo It 
with thofe remaining. 

Fur I M intended to ha« gone Chapter by Chapter, affixing a diftka 
Title , « he doesto eve ip one of them ( chat men may believe he has ant- 
mad verted, chorally without reading) except chat concerning the difference 
between Bifhops and Presbyters , which, as being the raoft eaffe ns be an* 
fivered, he there fore referred co a Bitfeop. But in good earn eft, after ha- 
ving conlider'd this laft Chapter, fo Brutal whether as to Force or Rea (bn, 
X have: changed my refolntion. Por he argaet fo defpicabljr jn the reft, chic 
oven I, who am non* of the btft Diftntin rf tbit PFbritt, have conceiv'd an 
Utter contempt lor him- He it a fflscr Kicchin- plunderer y and attacks but 
the Baggage, where even the lustier? would be too bard for him. P. rtf. 
Dow the Bxpofcr allow ttnc tinder Confhtnt'mus PrgnatM co have been 
a free Gtneril Council if In the fame page, if theExpofer would have done 
any thing in hit , Die Iccttft* , he fbonld hive proved that a General 
Council is the Church , that there can be Inch a General Council , or 
hath been ; chat the Church can irttp&fe new Articles of Faith beyond 
che Eiptels Words of Script ate ; chat a General Council camtorerre in 
matters of Faith 5 That the Church of his making cannot cirt in matters of 
Faith ; Whereas our Church, Article 19. faith thus far , The Church of Jc- 
rufalcra , Alexandria, and Antioch , hive erred, fo a {ft rhtCburthtf 
Rome hath erred , mrenily in (heir iitin? and wanner of Ceremniet, hut a! fa 
in mitten ef Faith, This is an InlaSi m from Particulars , and rermrk 
the Tide of the Ankle, being tf tie chunk. Onn defines it , The § 
Church tfChtift Ua fongregatan of faithful men, in which the pah iVord ef 
<?vd u preached r and the S act aments fo dttJj mmfired , acttrjtng to Chriifs 
Ordinance in ail shift things that ifnetrffrej are iftjftijite to tbtfam. And 
then , if th; Reader pi suit to look on the 20, and 21. Articles following, 
'ontof-the Autfofity of the Chunk * the or her of tie Authority of General 
Cetim/t , unlefta man wHlinrin Irfo.ufly misapply and mtf-conftme them 
thofc three area Compendious and irrefragable Anfwer, not oneJ/to whri 
he Rich here u; on the Appendix \ burro his whole Book , from one end to 
the bthejv p. 1 p- 1 aisk him when the Grn^CiiurcIt is excomtmin irate by 
thelfljttiij , when the PmeftantJ left the Raman Chunk, when we in jEjij- 
Un d arc ne ttbe r Fa pfb , I,uibtrJtns , nor Calvin) fit , and when in Qjecn 
Rfrfrfer liras we retained fo the Ramus Chareh , what and where then was 
thd C-tcftoiick Cfuirch „ that was indefeftiblc and agamfl which the Gates 
of Hell did not prevail ? Was it not in the Savej ? Moreover I ask him 
What hinders but a General Council may are in matters ot Faith, when 
we in England, that are another World, that are under an Imperial Crown, 
ihaz-aTC none of r lem , at the Exppfer words it . but have a diftinft Caclio- 
Sck Faith ivhbrn ourPont Seat, did in the Reign beibre-toeprioned (and 
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t-ecfeon how rainy in that Convocation thofe were that dtffenecd } agjin 
make oar felves wetftbmi unfei* he hat rmiad to dofotoo, which 
would alter the C?fe exceedingly. P. 1 o. He quotei the Aft 1 Eliu ap, j, 
let hjm mind chvr claufe in it 5 - by the expyfi and piftiti wards of Cangntcat 
Siriptare^ and then rell me what fcrvkc it hath done him : whether fi<* had 
poe better bare let ic alone , but that it » h‘s fare all along to be con- 
demn’d cKj;t of Ins own mouth, which muft always fucrecd fo, when man 
urges a Real Truth again ft a Real Truth. P. 23. I bav$ realon to affirm 
and he will meet with it (a-d ha* already in the Author/. that chofr Gerre- 
tA Councils h^wfoever called, were no Riprafmdfi* tsm r naming C brift fo- 
nt » but uocninaily ! yea that fa th a Repreft: citation could not he. P , 52 .He 
expound* Scriptures here , and thinks he does wonder* in ic, by.afTutnfeg 
the Faculties of the whole Bcdy to the Mouth, which Month l he fait h 
(and in fome feflfe*tis very true > it a man would run over the Concor- 
dance) if Tt: Clergy, But I know not why tile Mouth of'tlie Church fboufd 
pretend to he the Brain of the Church , and undeeftard and will for the 
whole Laity. Let every tain have his word about ,and 'rii realon, We are all 
at the fame Ordinary , and pay our fouls equally for the Reckoning. The 
Espofirr's Month , which is unconfciotiable , would not occly have all the 
Meat bur all the Talk too > not gnefy at Church , but at Council Table. 
Let hi® read BifHop T/yfo of Liberty of Prophecy, p. 3 5 TheExpofe^ 
that alwayes hifly ficprtjentt tits Advcrfary, a? an Enemy to Creeds , co Fa- 
thers, (as afterward* he does to Ceremonies, to Logic k } toMatbraia- 
ticks, to every thing that he judicEOMfi/ fp«hs and allows of) here. P. 2y, 
faith the Author (who delivers but the Church of Ertgilttttb Duftriue here- 
in, and would not have Divine Faith impos’d upon , nor things preft be- 
yond Scripture) id this matter of General Council* ic guilty of miheUght ejf 
Poptry , for tbp pApjfts (really 1 think he pitfy flinders them herein) un- 
not tied ure Councils . G enet al am i Trtt. They allow many a G e nera I Cou ti- 
cs | more chan we do If the Pope do not * foe foone rtafon or other, de- 
tig hr in fome that are p aft j, or in having new one* 5 it doe* not follow 
that the Papifls do nor. I think tbofe were Pa pills that ruflkd the Pope 
E9Q here in rhe Weft „ and that at the Council of CtxjUtijce burnt Jobs Hus 
and llitrme of Prdgutv and refoiv'd that Faith was not co be kept with 
Hererckf. Bus pray Mr.Eipofer, if we muft give divine Faith to Gci 
n era, ! Council I e : : be Author ask you i u h '( tu rn w hi eti are thofe G e ne- 

falGsurvcth ? How- fhall we fentiiv them? Why , oneiy fuch as iccord 
with Scripture. Why * then we, 1 rn:sn you Mr. ExroSer , make out 
felyes , ; yettjR-ilt , Judges of the General Councils , the fault you fa much 
condemn the Affihor for- RjftWbar Popery , th u^hcor ttwbwgki of , are 
yen*, in the very o^t Sine, guilty of , th.it cal! the F pes-Supiediary the 
Lfuintopuce ef Poptry i Sjmhar jfc krras ta : QaintfiT'OCe of the Conrro- 
verflfbecwixt our Church and theirs, t* ontly which fhall Ht Popes lor 
the Atcidet of.^L.igspn wc do not io much diftVr , We need not much 

G com- 
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torapulfiort Enough the Non-fonformifl* may. I thank JKrtr, Mr. Expoi 

kt for your News i 1 had often ht a id it before , IctK.fefi, hit till now 
I did never > and force yet out, believe it* it i* rather to bewiflfd sfcen 
hoped for , a tiling ft forprz'ngly fofoftabk. But for the good nm, 
Mr. Expofer , L will give you four Rottlfi (which it ill I had by me , not 
for mire ownuk, but for a friend upon occafion) of the Firfl , Second, 
Third,- and* Fourth Eflence. Bat the Quintejfer.ce I doubt would be too 
firong for your Brain, } <tfp:ckllyin the morning when you are writing Ant. 
madvcifioris. P. z&. oF Ceremonies he f pores unworthily , as if the Au- 
thor fpoke px»and €o»,-Gontrid:fifons i while, as a Moderator, lie ndvi* 
fes our Church to Con defee nfion on iheright, and the D fienten to fub- 
mifiion on the left (how arc men clfe to be bi (right together^ He had it 
goo l call every man , bicaufe he has two hinds , an Ambsdtxtir* He 
would turn every mans Stomach > worfe than the Siting- mens ditty sur pti. 
tet ( to bcu trim defend it fofoolilhly. P. 29, jo, 55, 3<5- The hell of his 
1 -ift n s fur it arc die Apparit ms ifi white } rn t he Eva nge" ifl s ■ The T mf- 
ftgnrftm. The Stints in white lin#r*r- The Purity of 1 t Mitriftet, Why 
then does he r.oc wear it all the Week? The Bifhop ii/jnuftf# did fo, and 
8 Churchman asking him, why not in Black ? as J t was then the mode, lie 
gave the fame rcafons ; and I bdieve Qnmecy the Kon-conformift ', if> as 
gttieyfay, he went ts Market i»ic , karn'd chemof him- Why does not 
the Eipofer (there is more reaftn in Scripture. Cgi. 4 6 . lit ymfpteeh h 
dhvayrt fetftjietl with Salt , that ye may how ye mght to aufmr. every 

tttsnj carry a Salc.boialwaye* in his Pocket, to be taftttig ol t tor I doubt 
he » of. tbs S/lt that h*n loft hu fttvwri however I amfure -lie is very in ft. 
pd> and this might correft fc t bsfide it nonll fuveb«n of great venue, 
whm he was to animadvert on the NakydTrttfh , that bnrdght have kntm 
ismoio tx/writim. ice Fw-Voh 3.9.500. coLi. what die Martyr, the 
Conformable BLfhop Ridhj filth- , would not he forced to wear it s be w.a 
m Singer . . See as to all tliefe things Jiia beloved TerttillinH, de (ftr* lid. St 
idee dh#ur fctre , eysm vt.» prohik/tt Script nr* atyite rtftirqmbitw, 

id to C&rofijtri son ItitTt , quia SCrrptHra iwts yubtat.' BifSiop Ckyfifiome , 
Or. 1 ■ ttdvtrfw JudsEW , Ofttnditt *tJ tx Dti ftntesttii jrjnnJrt- fitjttd, tti id 
fiat yulltc-f tbricUHl fcclfratifU effjtjuuisttUt Eteirim Cotifrti-qxod fit prefer Dti 
vi!nr,tjtttm t ft tm nittm ptjfimstm- N»n tnim ipf* terittn qx* fm*t war # , fa! 
Dei Qolttntas *C Detrttnm i§iit mt endrm vtlbm* fint vel waU. P. J-j. his 
peering at the Authors Qk my F Aiders , is inJlHtnaPC and impious r but Ob 
the pity of :( th*t twenty fkek Ohs 1 till not armunt teont Ratfost They Will, 
T/ (k 4. t2, 13. rJrAt fifty -g which the Dtvih fail sve and ttmhk, w : hen alf 
th'ngs j&ditbt naked-and-hars kf ere the tVurd of TVstlh. p. -tf-. -he is fcarce pro- 
pel to tome in a Pulpit , after what he-farh , that the AptSlhs ree rived m 
ik determent fitting much left after p.41. he flics faid , Wtrtnd shtwr 
Satricftr knitted i* ftvrral place* , mcch kfs after p-, jg>, where of pre^ch- 
Wjjjjhe S ill , He. tytctfj att.wd/ot the Anthon nsean* -by the Dcmonft ration of 
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Chriftncd <Fe males- i tv Burled cFemales- Plague- e* 
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Decreafed in the Burials this Week — id 

Parifhes clear of the Plague^ 130 Parishes Infefted o 


The jfsfsLt ef Bread fit forth by Order if the Lord JtfaiordndCfjtrt tfAidtme. ff, 
A penny Whe-atcn Loaf to contain Eleven Ounces and 2 hall, and three 
halfpenny White Loaves the like weight. 


the Spit if , mlrfi tofyta ^ at bt docs , magisterially. He nev&f read j Car- 
2,4. of frtaching in ditKwfl ration if the fftrit , not Mat. y. 29. howChrift 
taught a f out hating author in ; there is fuch an Art if lie knew IL P. 42. he 
can never aafwtr the Author upon Rem. 14- where she x.eaUm cfkfervtr of 
Ct^iTKsntis if the 1Vm^_ Brother. He w it: files , theft were the Jewifh Cetento. 
vies. The fewi had a, fairer pretence than we ; for clicks were idUtuted by 
Cod HmfdF, and they ktvw nor they vs ere abrogate, 

His intolerably ridiculous Story out of Schotts# p, 15, of contriving a 
pair of Organs of Otis , which Etc had done well to have made the Piggr at 
Hogt- Norton play on , puts n?e in mind of another Story to quit ir, relating 
>1 hit does eo/frflWJi| the Noii-cOrtformifts into Church j and I could not 
portibly mifsoi the rencounter r becaufe the. Gentleman's nirnc of whom ic 
tsto!d> is the MonofylJable voice with which Can doufuaity iddreTs tbem- 
jfekes to us. *rwas ( you have it as 1 hid it > the Vice- Chance Ibur of one 
of oar LLniverfities , but now aBifhop* ofisl. 22. 1671. and 11.- Ft fa. 
1669, He Clme to a Fa na ticks hpuffe , they not being thenfttWoi- 
fliip , y; t one of J m Bid a 7 ~htj Were come to pv*y to the God sf Heaven and 
Earth ; he Bid r 7 hat thij mere wtthirtfbe Atl. He wpu d torce them to 
Church to Saint Af tries , ninrfelf laid hands on*m, He tewmawd ihtmto 
follow him in eht Kingi rsaynt, His Beadle rc!d them , fit 1 tontid drive them 
thithtr in the Devils name. The Vice- Chance! to ;r Bid he had converted 
hundreds fo at Reading, they fpoke of Queen At a* rrdsyes , he Bid , he 
r ttifdbwn them too new , if the Law Required it. T here wa* old tugging ? he 
bad the victory. They were placed in Saint Maries, with Beadles to at tend 
them. As he carried them in he quoted Luke* 4, 23 Compil them to amt 
in. What pity *tis the Expofer knew not of this Tear , that he might have 
bad one Scripture for his Do&rine of Companion I But it chanced the 
Winiflcr there preached onetime APlt p.4 1 - the other time Mat. 10.16. 
Afterwards he took the penalty neverthekfs for iiot having been at Chur t.h 
that fame Sunday that he had hurried them thither. IP. 62 He Tpeaks of 
Bilbo p Merten , whofe ittdstfkrUm Pram made up the fatal breach htmttn the 
two Hwfts if York and Lvncifter. Much good do the Clergy wkH their 
Lay Offices He coggs p 7. with the Bifttop of Ely for his fhorc Syllo- 
gifme : he mtde a longer of the Botinefsif Ltstt. He' complements iff Bid 
he would uoi forget him} my Lord Chancellor ikt Chrifiian Cicero. * f is 
rrueo'l Jiim , but contradictorily eSpreft. Pf With shs flatterers 

freu bnfj m:ckf’t } that grafted with thir teeth. 1 he Expofer has com- 
menc'd in both Faculties. But the Printer calls : the Pfefs is in danger. 1 am 

weary of fech Huffs, both mine Own and his. I wilt rather give him this 
foliowinfi Efljy of mine own to Entile him , andte: him rake his turn of 
W2 the Fopiiiw, 




A jhm n'lftmcd zfah twhing fymat Ctmih , oetJs, and 
Impofitiw in lithgien. 

T HE ChrifKan Religion, as fir tl ‘Inftfcuted by our Blefftd Saviour 
was the greatefl fccatity to Magiftratesiy the Obedience which if. 
t sU^litj and wai feed to. enjoy no ]efs ftjcaricy under r'lein by a Ptnftice 
confomakh; to [hat Porcine. For our Saviour bi&fcif, nyt pretending 
co an Earthly Kingdom, took focli care therefore tv infirttft his follow- 
er in the due Subjiftitm to Govern ours : that, while they obfen-ed hie 
IVeccpn. they could neither fall under snv Jealoufy of Stare as an ambici- 
ons and dans-erpus Party, nor as Malefa£forsupon any ocher ate aunt de- 
fiT$je to i'uffer under the Pa Wicft Severity : So rh-r in this only ir could 
foejo pernicious, to Government that Oififttanity s if rightly fs-erci fed upon 
it?' own Principles, would render all Ms g ; 3 racy ufelclt. But aitnough 
lie . nJlw -a- m Lord of allf ami t-0 wfliltt ail PiWif wjM givcyjfotb i/lHed^cH 
4 u/I in Bfitthj was neveixlielefs contented to com:- in the form of a Ser* 
Vint, and to let the Empeiours and Princes of die World alone witfube 
ufc of their Dominions ; lie thought it good reafon CO retain ti’s ReJig^ 
on under his own cognizioce and esempe its Authority from their juriP 
d.&ion. In this alone 'fie was imperious, a ad did not only prs£tffp it him- 

fclf agairft tlw Laws sndOiiloms then received, and fn the fare of die Ma- 
gistrate; ; but continu illy feafontd and hardened hr* Difcipks in the fame 
confidence and ohQinacy. lie tells them, ThtjfhjU be bieagbt h-ftre Kingi 
and Goyernmt) fir hit name but fear them nnr, lie will be with ih tn, beat 
ificm ou^ and | iflific rc sgainli all Op pc. fit ion. f\ T a,: that he allowed 
rhecn hereby to violate their duty to.djc Pub tick by any refinance in defi- 
ance of the MagiflfiCy ; but l)£ in (fruited and animated them in their du- 
ty to God, In dc'pighcof Suffering. 

In this mariner Chri ferity did at fir ft fee out and ecrording’y found 
reception. For aj£h‘»HgI) our Bit ff-d Sav our, having fnl fifed ait Jligbu- 
mfwis mil tile time of tlis Miuifik.r.y hei- g complratrd, did 6y his Dca:h 
let the Seal to hi-s (D )£lfine and fiieiv the way toward Life sjnd TmrciOf* 
calhyEO ft) cEi as Believing imitate his Esianpte i yet did not the Htmle* 
Megiftme tike the G&vernrctenc to be concerned in the point of Religion 
or, upon that account con fent to his Exec utioir. ft atm PiUtt then Go- 
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cJiJt kfi was a Fi till Monarch *adjw*£fe hmfeif g Khg and (as it k ufc» 
a I forfoue’ OF the O e ttrterriJie Vht 4 aie£t©&il cheir 

dnry to Jufticfi tinder prtterce of Loyally rti ftfiPrtntV ) brained Pifati 
that if hi let that titan gi he Vat not Cashtojftiend * lie unrftrl Sunni'! g that 
ttoy didit out of Envj: aifd that ttte juftiw andinisbcmfl oi out Saviour 
was what tftcf could no: bear with; iv^nW ifeife sdvent^rcd alt r Ci.-fr 
Joforiping ac Court, afidfifft have freed hjmaifd then liiivcochiingird I: :n 
for Barr abas ; faying) that h/>ftttnd Ha- fa# ft in him : but he was uvcr boftlfi 
sc tafl: by humane weakness and pooily imagined that by waft.ing hiiown 
hands lie had expiated himfclf and wiped off the guilt span tiiofe alone 
who were ih: occifioo. Bat, as for Tihefm liitnfelt, the growth of Chn - - 
ftianity did never rncrcafc his rates of Enspire at Seme, nor trouble hri 
ft;ep at" Cafret 1 btft he both apprOv&d of the Do&r: nr* and threaded 
tire Infoutters With Death 5 nor would hare fcajd there, but attempted, 
according to the way ol their Supcrftickm, upon die infeJIiganct he had 
from P i/rfifj to have received tbifi into the nil tuber oS tile e r Deities. The 
Per/ecu; ion of' the Apoflles after fais Death, and the Martyrdome of Ste- 
phen happened not by the inctrpofing of the Civil Magiflraceio the mat- 
ter of Religion, 01 any difturbance ocCefintied by tfieir Dr&£irlet s bnc 
srofc from the High-Pridl and his eojiflirie?, by faborntd WfcAffetf 
ftirnRgup the rabble in * brucifh and Jioroui manner to s seer ce their q-u- 
dty. How would the modern Ckrgy have rnkmand represented it, had 
they lived in the time of S:. John Baptiji and (ten $ttddk 4 nd 

all the Region round abut Jordan gt> sat to he baptize J by him L YcC that 
HftW> foe any thing we read ifi Scripture, though he wanted not his 'in- 
fill iers, apprehend ^dno Coimnotj^^^^ and had not CaitgaU banned him 
and his HeredbJ together, might in all appearance have lived without any 
change oi Government. 'T war flic that fiattfed Jehifi Icnprifoncnentfur 
the convenience of her Incefh Hired indeed fodrtdhiw, KutVapher reve- 
renced him, as ajufl matt, and an Qbferved him atidtt hen he beard kwt he 

did ma»y thing/ and beard kirn gladly. Nor couHalther ftifetrliV hav? ta- 
ken off his Head, but tint Herod thoughchimfdf under the obi I gat inns 1 
or a Dance andin Oath, and knew not in that Cafe they ought Wih tt> 
ha d fpenfsd wfth> But he we-t exceeding hii den tfe, wh ci few Piin- 

c« are if me n have lived to their ica|r>ufieodd f.nger. The Kill :ng of fames 
a ad Imprlfonmcnc Of Peter by tint Other Her id waf lecAnfe ht fn'^ hr f den fed 
the ; wh;n the Pr »e fit had once fee them on madding ; a Complai- 
tence ci> which the nwft innocent may he opo-fed, ba:- which paretkes 
moreof guile than Civility or W.flotve. 

But, to find oat what the cjfinterefTed and prude rumen of thr/e^yes 
took .co fc the wife II and only jultifiible way tor the Mig ftrate iopr,«- 
ccejin apt>n matters ol Religions i cannot fee smy thing more pr$ gn art 
thi'i die (ontriai: Judgment *«f three Peffons,, of fo difftrer t Citirsfli?!#, 
sndtfijspliyed fa far a-i jndcr, tiia: .ibere- caa bs do danger oi.' ckjr laving. 
L.i corrup 



corrupted one another* llhdcrftanding .UUMdt to Cbrtftianfcy,' Ca'. 
mallei, che Deputy of Achat a t andThe Town-cferb of Epbffut i Tiiefiift 
» JcwlJh DoSor, by S«& £ Pturifce, otic of the Council, and of great 
Authority with ch: People, who (when the Chief- Prieft bad caft the Apo- 
fltesin Pf;fon,aar! charged them for Preaching agiinff tb? Command be 
had before laid upon them ) yet give this advice, confirming it with Ic- 
veral fVefh precedent* , AUs That tbt y jbettli f*k? herd to thmfeirtt 
ivbar t hey intended to do with thoft men eendM them alane*for if tbit (9un* 
K faich he, or tbit mj\ he ffweH, it toili twite te nought^ but if it he ef.God 
you s ah not evert brew if, left ys btfmnd fighting w ith God. So that bis Opi- 
nion grounded Hi’- in [lisbeR experience, was that the Oi&etwifc anbkme* 
abkSieff: of Clidti^uity might faleiy and ought to Be lefttofland or fail 
by Gods Providence under a free Toleration of the Magiftrate. The 
Second watGaffio, A.&1 i 3 - A and Deputy of Athaia. Tbt fetvs 

at Coritrh hurried Patti Before h i T vibunal, faying the ufual charge agafnft 
llinrt, That be perfwddti men to Werfhip God contrary to the L*>* : which 
Gsitio looked upon as f j ii ; L]iu and wkhout his Cognizance, that, although 
Btoft Judges ate tualPi to irtcrcafc (he jilrifdiQjiOii of their Courts, He 
dr* w* them Array faving Paul the labour 0) a defence, and (old them, if 
it were a matter of wrong ermf^faf lemintfs, rrafort would that he fkittld 
bear rvirf) them, bat if k be a quryim of words and names and of year law, 
U*\ ye tort / will hi no ydge of futh maun <: and when he had fa faid,. 
-Pitnl wss reteifed, Suit thsGteehf diflt were prefertE [Ook B*rr*l)*s, and fe- 
fore the jt'dg sent Se?t beat Soflhenes the Chief Ruler of the Sjaagecue* 
anti Ring deader of the Accufers, His Judgment therefore was that) to 
pun i Si Cliriiliant irverfy fo: their Deft inc ard Pra&ife, unjefsthey were 
hialcfaftors GEherwife, was a thing out of the Mag if] rates Province and al- 
together uti reasonable. The Third cafe was no left remrrkjble. For one 
Dm www, thsc was a Silver- fmich by trade and mi dc Unices for D'ana t 
ffirrei up alt the Frse-men of his Company sgaiAft 'Fauf and indeed l c 
Raced the matter very fairly and haneftiy, aligning the trot Rtalon of 
snofto} tliefe Perfircimen* t Tr l(uow that by i hr craft vst have our wealth* 
bftt that by Pauls preaching that they he no God t which are made with bands, 
hat only out Craft ii in danger to hefet ai naught, Imt aifo the Temple of 
the gnat Goddefi aid her Afapifteence, whim all Afia and the World ?PV- 
J&ip, f hojtid he dtfpifed and dtjhojtd. And it itcontidesabk that even the 
clloug't of a contrary Religion yet, fomented, as it ufaaJty th mces, 
•hi* difference and egg'd the Ephfistu on a paint] the Apoflle md his fol- 
lowers. Fu : when they hid brought Alexander , one of f aril's Com pani- 
nos into tlis Theatre, the Recorder of Epftefn* (more temperate and wife 
than fomc would hAvebseo in chit Office } would not make any Inqxifi- 
tts* upon the raster, rjoc put Alexander upon till tty aland defence, but, 
(a’cSinugh he bimfelf conld hoc have born that Office without be-ceiri a 
grejt DunrjJ, if he declared too in has dafeourfej he tells the People, They 
bad 




had hwtigbt thofr ttltn tnhith rtfrf neither robbers of Cbuuhts Mr Filaffbcirie*s 


2nd Jlnce imitated ) arJ ikritftit if Demetrius and hit Crafts- wt* had 
aBf matter afJinft them the Law was cfrei v, and it {hist Id be detertmnidin a 


the Affj, as of greatefl; Authority) I ihill only add one or two more out 
of the iame Book, wherein /WJike wife wh concern'd before Heathen Ma* 
gift rates of greater ■eminer.ce i j!Bi 2 j. JOuttiett the High Priefl (thafe ah 
wayes were the men) hiving countenanc 1 d andinflsgated the Jew to a Coit- 
fpiracy^ in which Fani s Life was indanger'd and 3lrn. : d at. Lyftas the thief 
Captain of ferttfaiem tmerpofes and fends him away w Felix them Cover-' 
flour of fftdjca ; fignifyirg by Letter That hi had hu* aecnft4 m r j of tjuefik 
<!»/ af ibtir La# t but he foqnd nothing to be laid to his Charge wor- 
thy of Death or of Bonds, Whereof Fartix alfo, though the High- Prieft' 
was 'fo' zealous in the prbfemuor) that he took the journey on ptn-pofe; arid, 1 
had inftmdtd in ttpifitc Orator TtrSu-du to harangue Paid out of his 
Life, as a PtfiiUn>ftiiew t a mover tf Stdiskn and Ring-leadtr a{ tht $t£l tf 
tit Naxirenes, not omitting even to charge Ljftas for rtfeamg him by great 
vioitnee from being Murdered by them. Was to well fortified of the contra- 
ry upon full beating, that he gave him bis Libery and a Centurion fa r he 
guard, ■Klth'cthiWtitnd i hat mitt of hk ftcqtfiii»iA*ct fbestld be etdarr’d frtht 
\:ornm^ and Aimijiring to him. But be trig indeed to leave his Government 
afterwards ; left him in Fri/bn v parity to fllew the 9fW/, and their High- Priefi • 
another place < f comptaifirtt Paltry, which v '*i is pcdftble they paid well for 9 
feting the other reafon was, beraufe though he had fstttfk Paul thtpftwr- 
ifitHMitntd'whb 6 »», in hopts that hr rrostld have gk in him iwsntj ts be 
diffbargid, there came notlrng of it. Which was ft* bafe a thing in to great- 
a Minitkr, that the meant ft Juflire of the Peace in L^krfiroilii fcisre- 
hiye the face to do fo upon the like occafiofu Gut h s Suect-fior F'tftm, 
jl'lVirg railed Jfgrfyj&t and Berenice to Iteif the Oufe, they a'! three were 
of. Opinion that *cwa$ all on the ftfrt fide calumny and impertinerce, brie 
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tiat Putil IuJ salbhtg S&Byih} °f At&h er of P^dr t ttrJmght hav. then 
f ( i free tut ghr faiin | »i£c4? to Gtfir lie mult be tradmiMcd to him in 
l*Ce CujMjj. Stieh was iiic foife of ihofc upon whom the Errors then 
rJyed for die Goperncient jand fecufiiy of, their Provinces ^ij'd fu crojs 
were iheir Hcatttrt uodcrlkandingj* that they 'could ope yet cornprtBead 
gow qtijeinefs was '.Sedition* ot the ionoccfw of the Chrifiian WQrfbip 
could be fuhjetf to forfeiture or penalty , Nsv, when Pfai appear’d even 
before Ntn tnuifeif afidhetd mtu to ftanj bj him Sid nil h? 

was by that Emperor ’acgaijwd* and permitted a. long time to follow i he 
work if his Ewiiniliry- *fis true that afteewsrds this A'ere had the honour 
to be the Fixftof the Rtma* Emperors that Perfccoted ChritlUnity • whence 
itb thlt tmutiiAn in b is JpJpgitit^ fiitll) WegUr) in having [tech an 
we zh 0 fogisner and Mhftr df our ftrtkptju nm theft fab 

read of him, fat ffa'ft KfidpJiatHt jiwt £Haf gwdffi & f^at ZW?«*r, 

t/thtrtvife ^Rto wortU «at favt Condcmmd »>, , 

Awlt^encc forward CMAiatwy foe about .TJjjensq hunzted UTeah lay fu&- 
jjft'io PertdtuViolf for Liieiicwiri^ Pi-iefts could not but obfetve a gfept 
decay in theiE Pa fifties., a negleft ’of Sacrifices and diminution of 
t' eir Profits by the daily and vi.fi b!c ioeeeafe of that Religion* "And God 
in his wife Providence had fp ordered chat, n the Jew's already fo, the 
now having fill’d up their" yipfur.e frith iniquity, Spr'i^iK* rhf 
ilmftf.'iii. ‘Saints "arid jjie pfiri^lUns 'myiqg in a 

fewre Apprendftilp of fO;fniriy Ages Learned |he Trade of . ^pffptipg," they 
fboukl at l;i!lb; chtir own Mailers and-a^m^teij to. tllcir frecdojji.; ^‘Nei- 
ther yer T even in thofe times when they Uy expofed to P-rlVcUtion, were 
they without fame Interval!? and catching fea foils of Tranquility, where- 
in the Churches had ieifare to reap tonlidtrabk advantage, and thcCJcrgy 
too might have been intyed. as fwiib.een Eset^i^y ijp^f AjHj&pa 
fo, to IreArihemfclvc-i like CfyiAitiiV tv hen jfcey Qwuldirfive as. a fall profpe- 
rity. lor as oft as there dure '* juft Hzatk» Emperour a«3 aToyer'qf 
Mankind „ that either himfclf obferve^ , or pndetftdod by the Go- 
vern Outs of his Provinces* the innocence qf their R^Iigi^n anil Pra- 
ctices , tlwir readinef? to pay Tribute, ' their prayenjor his Government 
and Perton., their' •fai|hfdj .Stfv ice in (jis Wars, hyi ‘their Chtiffian va- 
lour and cfij CBp W- c ® -Deitb rn^er the mylt.?? quince Torments, for 
thfichcijy prGfcfftofi ; Jie /dithwkll relented, he rebated, che Sword of the 
Eaecutior.fr, and could noffird in liisbearc or in his power to cikiercife ita- 
griinft cbe exert i c o 1 that jjGefigl On. it being dcmonflmbSe that a Religion in- 
fl Liictd upon Juflice bemit man and man. love to one an oc tier, yc& even 
their Enemies , C)2?dicnce tothe Magifhjte in alfHu^ne and bloral JvSai- 
R r« , ar.d in V iyir.c VV p"i(r0 Upon a.c.r.lTant exercife thereof and’aS cbtiRapt 
Suffering LaihaECau'le, .witltdiic' anjj peoren'.'e <qc latitude for Kda'flaiiee. tail-, 
not , fploBg- as it is icue 6 it fed in' chtrlc chi ngi , fall witbin .the Mjgiitrares 1 
Jarifdidion, 
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But as it firftwas planted without the Magistrates hand, and tht mote they 
pluck'd ac ic , fo much the mare flili it flourilfaed, fo it will be io the cnl ot the 
world , and whensoever Governors have a mind to rry for ir , it will by the fame 
means and mKiiodfooncr or later foil them - t but, it' they have a mind; to pyjl 
Up that Mandrake , it were advifable for them no: to do it tbemfelves, but to 
-rhifeout i Dog for che Iuipfoyirient. I confefs whenfoever a Cluiftian tranfe 
greffes tbefc bounds on c^he is impound able, or like a wafe and Sk ay whom 
Chi tfi knows not , he fells to the Lord of the Mannor. But orherwi fe he can - 
not 1'uffex * he is invulnerable by the fwOrJof Juftice: only a man may Avear 
and damn himfelf to kill the firft honeft man he meets , which haili been and is 
the cafe of all true Chriftiiins wor/liipiag God under the power and vio.ence of 
tfieirPcrfctuLors. 

fur the Fiuth is that , even in thofetimes which forne men now, as ofi as it 
isfar tlvdr advantage, doconfecrgte under the name of Primitive, the Cm lfti- 
ans- were become guilty of their own pun iih merit, and had ir not been , as i; moft 
ufual , chat toe mure Sincere Profeffors futfered promifoioully for t i -e Si -a and 
Crimes of thofe tint were Carnal and Hypocrites, their Ifeifecutois maybe 
look'd upon as having been the due Admin iftracors of God’s JulHct. For ( noc 
to go deeper) if w e conftder but that which is reckoned r^e Tenth Perfecution 
under Bmkfim , fo incofitgible were' they after nine preceding f what: o.her 
could be raped: ed when , as Eafebisu I, ? . c. i. fadly laments 3 having related 
how before that the ChnfHans lived in gnat truf and reputation in Court , the 
Bi[ht>ps of each Chunk were bilovsdefteem’d and eyeremed by fol mankind and 
by the Presidents «f fh* Provinces r tht Mtetittgsin all tht Citiei mt tjb many 
and tiatftrotts , that it was nectf'ary and stHoxv dih^tro erect in every one fpa- 
eiaur and goodly Churches , all things syej-i >u pr<i]> r .fly \ V nh them* and to 
fuck -an height that no envious Man could dftutb . *, net Li. vet could brers 

them , as long *s vpAlkjng yet wmhj e. ibofe mm icj iUy vetrt tender the Air 
mighty’s cure and prat eft ton : after r bat w.r affair- </ that too much Liberty f 
.degenerated two Luxury and Launefs ? a t d fo- n pr^fee ; <A others mtb Ha- 
tred and Contumely , and almojl all of us woun fo d u ft Let t nth the weapons 
of the Tongue in HiUngnage when Srjhpps Jet up v /fifhjps , .nd the people that 
belonged to sne of them fared Sedition a i am j; rfo yst-plc cj smother j thtttkor- 
ribie HyfoCufy and DtfmAation fprungup tolbe.’f .fo ^.realty of Afalice , 
and : hs fudgmtnt of God , vehtti yet there tyas liber • y . l n i in Congregations, 
did fcttfhly and by fo e pt begin to vrfft tit , the Ptrfti mio n it frfl dijekstrging it 
ft • If upon our Brethren that were in the uirmy. £us ;i e ns . . tug no feeling of the 
hand of God 3 nor indeavuring to Wak* oar pence t vi:b him , and living as if 
believed that God did neither rnbg notice of our Tianfgf- ffot-tts at ir would, viftt us 
for them, w»f heaped up Inhju-nyupori Itnjuity. And theft wkch fumed to be 
star Pajlers , hjefong under foot the rules of Piety wrre infixed among tbtm- 
foiyes with muHfal CoMtt'rHfi/u , and while they minded as thing elfin i toe av 
agger ate their h-uarreds , 'Throats, Emuiatten , Hatred and EnmitHJ , i 
tarncffly each of tbm purfoed bis particular Atnbmon in a for metical manner , 

H tht* 



then iadutbtkt Lerd , then / fay v *czerdfog to ihewtie of tkt Mephtj Jeremy, 
he covered the DtotgiiUY if S»H f&k* cloudfo hit migrr t and tafi denvn.jrm 
Heavent m#> earth ikchttutry of Iliad and rmmltnd net kir fm-firt fo the 
divef hit <en?t r And fo t-Ue Plans HiEbsmn gatheti ally goes on , and dc, 
pl^res i he Calamities that infued , tortw lofeof all that Rock of Reputation, 
Advantage , Liberty and Safety , wlm!i Chriftian people hatt by true Piety and 
adhering ftriftly to t he Rules <d their Profctfion tormei I y acquired and injayoi, 
but lued now forfeited and fioarted defervcdly under JJiasleJions pcrficrum. 
And it was a ftvtre one , the iongeit too that ever happened , ten yea: 3 from 
1,;$ beginning of it and continued by cubes s by wbieii rime one might far* 
ihougfcc the church woutdh&ve been fufSciemly winnowed , and nothing left 
but the pure Wheat , whereas it proved quite contrary , and the holiett asi 
moftconftant of the Chileans being blown away bv Martyrdom , .it. fee Bid by 
the fucceeditig t imes as if mottling but (he Chatf ai d the lares had remained, 
But these was yet fee Ira Seed left « and noiw it branding the defection of many 
fo internal a viiclie in the Religion it felf , iliac Diedtjuto coaid no longer fluid 
againftit, and tired out in two years tune, was glad to betake Etitnfcif from 
rooting out Chrifttarhy , to gardening and to fow Pot-herbsai Salon*. And 
he with his Pattner fldaxbnimw s 1 digued the Empire to iftitriw and Cs»- 
Jhtmim, thefflteelktK Fathered a more glorious and Chriftian Sou , ConfUn. 
ff’wethe Great, who in due ieafon fuccieded him , and by a chain oi God’;, ex- 
traordinary pro. idtnces feeiued to have been letdown from Heaven to he the 
Emperor of the whole World , and as 1 may fay , the Ymveifal A pottle of Chri* 
ftiauity. 

It is unespreiTibie the veirue of that Prince, his Care, his Indulgence , his 
Liberality , .his own Example , every thing that could poiTibly ten- t » s be pi o- 
mociun -and inewragetnent of true Religion and Piety, Airi in Order to that 
he thong 1 he could trot do better , neither indeed could he , then to UtKWHfe- 
cullar re Sped to the Clergy and Bilhops, providing largely for their fub- 
liftence, had they son on their pate behaved them felyitt worthy of their Big! 
Calling , and known to make right life of the advantages of lits Bounty to the 
fame ends *feat they were by him intended .For ifthe ApoRlc 1 Tim-54 7- rqitirct 
that an Elder 7 provided her tele VteH i he aceettmed werrky of Dcuhle Htw, 
ifptcidty f heft 1 vhe tsbering fo the Werdund Dcttrfot , it excludes not 3' Decu- 
ple or any further proportYon , and indeed there cannot too high a value be let 
b; oh foe f* a IVrfon : and God forbid too that any meafure of wealth ihould 
rer.de r a t lergy man U li canonical. But alas , Bifliops were already grown ano- 
ther Name and Thing, then at the A pottles Inttiuuion ■ and bad lb ah«Ted 
their, -'‘petty, that faut would have hud much difficulty by all the marks in 
the j . Tim. to have known them. They were ill enough under Pi-r' edition 
many of them, but that long and iharp Winter under Dmkfian , being i«- 
cotidei Ly fb warm a Summer under Confrantfoe , produced a Pellikuce , wi'idi 
as an tnfedion that fares Ibmetimes only ore lore of Can el , d iff tiled it W 
n.ott remarkably thorow the whole body of the Clergy, From his reign tut 
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rooH fober Hifferians date that New Difeafe which was fo generally propagated 
cherij aid ever fince mmfmitted to feme of their Succcffers, that it hath given 
re&fooio inquire whether it Only happened to thofe men as it might 10 otlieis, 
or wore not inherent to the very Funftion. It fhow’d it i'eif firft in Aifabidon , 
then in Contention , next ini mpoliiton, and after chefe Symptoms broke out 
at laft like a Hjgue-Sore in open Perfecution, They the Bifhops who began to 
vouch theftiwbres iheSucceiTors of Chri ; t 7 or at lead of his Apuftks, yet pre- 
tended to be Htf i s inj Executors of the fmijh Hs-.h-Pnefts and the Heathen 
Tyrants, and Were ready to prove the Will; I he Ignorant J-ew rand Infidel* un- 
derftood not bwvto neriecuce, hadnoCommiiiion to meJd.e with Religion 7 
but eho Bilhojishad ftndied Lhe Scriptures, knew better things 3 and the fame, 
which was Cruelty and Tyranny in rhe Heathens , if do ■« by a ChriftiafTan.l 
Eccl elia it Leal band , was hallowed to be Church -go- rnur. i ;:nd the c.,rc <t ± 
Dio;efs. But that I may not feern to fpeak wither, i book or out-run ibe Hitiro- 
rv , I Shall return to proceed by iht) "e degrees I newly mention'd whereby the 
Cltriftian Religion was uforped upon, and thofe things becasne iheir crime 
which weretheii 1 'duties. 

The firftwa* the .AniHtion of die B>lhops, which had even before this, 
taken its rife when in she intervals of i he former Perfmiiions the Piety of tic 
Chiiftians Hal kid out ample provisions for die Church, but w en Couftaniine 
not only re dewed ihofe which Lai been all eonfifta c un Z e rDw tltft ^ ,tb ut 
was everyday adding feme new JPofleifton , Priviledg , or Honor > a Bilhop- 
i'ick became very delira bIe T and was not only a titod Work^ !i -inaCiood Filing, 
eTpecially whan theft was no w no dinger of paying as it was ufoal, formerly 
iheir Firft-fmirs 10 the Emperor by Martyrdom.- The Art? by which Ambi- 
tion dimes . are Calumny , DlEilmidaiioi , Cnirfy , Ri-be.y, Adulation, all 
appCyedituhdrp-oper places and reafejis; and when the man hath attained his 
end he ordinarily Ihows Jiirafelf alien tu us col or s , in Pride, Opimaftry, 
Contention , and. all other rcqutbteor incident ill quakes. And if the Clergy 
of thofe limes had feme more dextrous and innocent way then this of managing 
their Ambition , it is to be lamented inter jimt Dtps) L : tut 3 or lyes envicmlly 
hid by fume imifty Book- vos m ii» his private Library. f Juc fo much l find that 
both before , And Ehcti , and after , they caft Inch Crioi . s at one another , that a 
Man would fratfe rbink- be were reading a i Hiflo. y of LsOiops , bur a Legend 
of Divels ; and each took fiich care to blacken his . aty, that lie regarded 
not how lie Omitted tiimfeff thereby and his own Cider > to the Laughter 
or Horror ol theby-ftaaders. And one thing I re writ particularly, that as 
Son oil a Whore is the modem Word of Reproach sai-j *g the Laity, of the 
feme life then among the Clergy was Here; it k. There were indeed Here ticks as 
u’dl as there are Baftaids, and perhaps it was not then uult, { neither of 3 em 
could help it) hnct e MoiL-ere or che Fathers. bin the made fo many Here- 
rkks in thofe days , time his hard to think they really believ'd them. fe 4 but ad- 
ve oi uir'd the Name only to pick a Quarrel, And ore thing i hat makes itvcryfef- 
pitiouij is j that- in the EccJeliafiic.il Hi Lory the Ring- leaders of any Hercly 

H z for" 



for tlwmofl: pari accufed of having a mind to be a Bifhop , chough it was net 
the wav to tome to it, As there was tie damnable Herely of the Nwsmam^ 
a^ainft which Cenflartiin * , noiw ithftainiirrg his Declaration of gcEteral Indul- 
gence at his coming in, was Ihortly after fo inccnletl , that he publiflrcJ a molt 
iCi'ete Proclamation agamft them y Cognofcite jam per legem kmc a me 
fatca* eflO Ns vaiani S.C. prohibiting all their meetings not Only in Public Is 
butifi their own Private Homes, and that all fucli. places where they afTeinbled 
for their u orhip , fhould be rated ro the ground without delay or cofurover- 
fi tj Sec. EftfX 3 c. 62 - 4 ts»*r« CsQ 0 k*rmf. Now tEie fiery die Bilhops tell 
qS N*V4tw the Author of that Enftb, J, 6. c. 4.1. is in the words of Car. 
tit li Ht the Bilhop of Erne , the very firft line. But that yon m ay know that 
tbfi brave Nov’Otus-^i^ even before that affect to be a Bifltdp fa gt eat Clime is 
him) shat he might conceal that petulant Ambition , he for a better ewer te 
ha arrogance , had get fwt Can effort into ha Society , ere. and goes on tai- 
ling him all to naught , bat then , faith he , he came with mo Ref rebate: of hit 
own Htrtfy into a Unit , the very leafl , Shirt of. Italy and by their means ft - 
flitced three mofl Jimple high- flam BiJhopS , whetMwg l hem that tbcyrnttfl With 
aJi ffe edge to Rome and xhertTntning with other RffopJ ad Matter; fheu (4 k 
ncenciitd. And when he bad get thither rhtfe ibrte Silly Fells tut , m If end, 
that wtrt not aware if ha cunning , he bad prepared a company of Rogue: lih$ 
Bimfeif) that treated t him in a private room very, freely , and having th*ael&L 
their bellies and heads -full with meat tend drift ^,1 comp til’d the poor drunker, 
Bt jhaps by an imaginary and vain Jwpajiuon of Hand } , to mai>e Novatus aift 
a m}b*P. Might not one of the fit me Order now better have conceal'd theft: 
things had they been true, but futh was thediftretion. Then heieJls that out 1 
«f: the three returned jwn afar - , repenting it Jecmt nest morning, apd fo ht 
race hft& him again into the Church VLnlO l lie L iC <fJ^ C Glfttmi m a n . But lor llli 
other lwo he hud fern ^otcefTrrs into their plates. And yet after all this ado, 
anithe w betting Of Cm famine , contrary to his own Nature and his own De- 
el afar ions aguinft the Novation} , 1 cannot find their Hercfy to have been other 
then that they weictbe Puritans of thofe rimes , and a fort of Noa-£QnfofMi(trt 
that could have fubferibed to the Six and thirty Articles , but differed only m 
thofe of Difiipiine : and upon fome inormiiies therein feparated , and ( whirl* 
will always be fufRciera to qualify an Her ethic ) they inftituted Biihopsof their 
own in sit-oiT places. And yet afterwards in the times of the heft Homtufut 
Emperors , a fober and ftriiftiy Religious Peopie did fo tonltanily adhere to 
Ukhi, that the Bi£h ops- of the Chur eh too Found meet to give them fair quar- 
ie ? ; for as much as they differ'd me in Fundament ah , and therefore wire »/ 
aft fo than againfl BercSich that Wire more dangerous ami diametrscally cp' 
pafitt to the Religion, Nay in fo much , that even the Bifh-op of Cmflanti- 
yea of Rome , notwiihftaiiding that mo ft render point and. inieiefl of 
Epifcopacy , fullered the N-etanan Biihops to walk chethby j’oui with them 
in tl.eirown D occfs j until ll at , as Srff, 1 , 7. c. 1 1. rAf Roman Epifcopacy 
hnVettg at it l litre pajf.d the bounds of Prieflhood , flipp'd into a $fc ttlar Prin- 
\ cipatity. 
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clpaHty , and thtticefafttiurdtht Roman Esftepf w wl&mt f*$er their Mtttwgr' 
With Security •, bat , though they commended them for ihar Loft Jem in the fame 
Faith with them, yet ttvk_ away aitbrir Fftatet. Roc tiCsnjiantmople iftey 
com inuetUo fare bet ter* clie BiiJiops of iliac Chur ihctzlrasttig the Nova liars, 

and giving them free liberty to keep their Convinticfei in thetr C hurt her. 
What, and no have their BiQtOps too , Ahar againfl Alsar? A Condtfceirifion 
which as Our Non-tonfoiniiftsfeem not co deiite or think of, fotlte Wifiiom. 
of chefe times would, 1 feippofe, judg lobe very unrcafonabEe , but rather 
that it weif fit to take she other count , and char uuhatfeever advantage the Re- 
ligion.' might probably receive front ihtir Dodtrine and party > J ds better to* 
fdpprefs them and makehavgek both of their Eliaies and Per Tons. Euc how- 
ever the Heteticksin Cetiftaminds time had the Ids reafon to complain of ill 
Meafiare , feeing it was that the Bifhcps meated, by among ihemfdvcs, I 
pafs over that toturcverfy betwixt Cecil iantaj the Billiop of Carthage and hi? 
adherents, with another fet of Eilhpps there in- jifrick,, upon which Cenfian- 
tittt ordered ten of each patty to appear before Mihiadn the Bilhop of Re me 
and others to has e it deceived. Yet after (hey had given ftneenre, Cm famine- 
found itTiece0jry to have a Council fora review of the bulinefs , as in his Let- 
ter to Chrtfftte the BijftiOp of Syracuse , Kuftb. J. IQ* e, Whereat fever at have 

formerly fe»*r*ted frm r&rCattiolick Htrtfy, (for that word was not yet fo 
ili natui ed but that it might fomciimcs be ufai in its proper and good SeiTe : ) 
and then relates his Commiilion to the Billiop of R&mc and Others Bat for 
m mHoh.it feme having been v arete ft of their own fatvatien , and forgetting 
the reverence dtte to that rrtejt holy ticrefy (again ) will not yit lay down their 
amity 5 nor admit the /entente that bath been given , obffinately a firming th.-tt 
thy m re hut a few that pronounced the Sentence , and that theyd d it very pr?-- 
ctfitAidy, before they had duly inquired of the neat ter: and from hence it 
hath happened that born they who ought to have be pi a bertherly and unanintoiy 
agreement together, d^ abominably and flagirmtfy diffirtt front one another , 
and fitch vehofe minds are alienated from the molt holy Religion > do make 4 
mockery both of it and them . Therefore /, Crf. have commanded very many 
Bifhops out of innumerable placet to meet at Arks, that what ought to have 
been quieted upon the former Sentence pronounced , may nave i*r Uajl be deter- 
mined , iS c. and you to be eric of then: ^ and therefore J have ordered the Rri- 
feEt of Sicily te Jtertiijb yei f wish one of the pufrhek. Stagt* Coaches and fo ma- 
ny Servants , fir c* 

Such was the ufe then of Stage-Coaches, PofbHorfes, and Councills, to 
the great difappoininaent and grievance of the many * both Menard Horks and 
Leather be mg hat kneyd-js tied , and worn out upon the errand of fame conten- 
tious and obIHnatC SiJliop, So were the Affairs httheno , and thus well dif- 
poftfd and prepared were the Difltops to receive the Holy Ghoft a letond 
time at c’:e great and firft general Council of Nice , which is to much Ce- 
lebrated. 


The 




< *4 ) 

The occafions calling m were two. The iirffc a tnort: imporant fpeftion fa 
which the Wit ani iftecy Oi" their Piedecetfors and now chars faccdh.e ,y ^ 
been tnuc \ nseicifed and taken.up : thatwas upon what day they ought to kee^ 
£aftt-, 1 7 which though it were no point of Faith chat tt Ihodd be Keptic ill 9 
yet theverycalendiny of it was controverted with rhe fame zeal, and units 
heavy a do in I he Church as if boll parties had been Hererieks. And it is redo, 
ned by the Church Hiftorians fls one oi the duet felicities of Coxtfawim f®. 
piie to havet] jieied in -hat Counqd this main contfOYCrlie. Tlie feconti rauC: 
of the alfembiing them lure was indeed grown* ss the Bilhup bad order’d it, a 
matter ofttue great eft weight and con fctjuertce 10 tbft Ciiriii ian Reiigioiij eoe*fr» 
riitf liayin^asis related, to the diitufo-inte of die Church , fkrreda moilpcr- 
nidous opinion in the point ol the Ijinuy Therefore from all parts sf i lit 
Empire they met together at the C ity ot blm, two Hundred and fifty Siftofs, 
atld better-, fault Eufeinut, ?. g-io liy company , three .unbred and eighteen tjr 
others ; and the AMBwJveuer too, with that p thy remark, pa. aj Equal atofl 
t o the number of firvmts bred itp m the iitefi tf Abraham. E he Em pete ue hsi 

aicosn.modatedtb.eEn ei ery where with die puli lick Ports, or layd horfes nil 
along for the convenience of their journey (hither, & all the lime they were (hoc 
them abundantly withal! ions of pr oviiion ai his own charges. Aid 
were all fit ft afferuUled in Council } in the great Hall of the Imperial 
came in, having put on hiSDfift clothes to make his guefts yveiewt; 
hem with that profound humility as i! they *11 had been ioMp, 
nor would ii l down in his Throne, no it was a very little and low ftool , liil 
they had alt beckoned and male fignes to him to lie do wn. No iionJrx ii iht 
firft Council of Ntce run in ihJr heads ever after, and the ambitious Clergy 
jifce ihofe whohate been lung a thifft, took To much of Canji*# tints ki 
that they are farce come to them I'd ves again. after fo many A 5 . 
was i hat he acquainted Lhcm wi.h thecaufeS ol his lutnnioniag 
and in agraeaud moft Christian uifcoutfe exhorted them (to keep ik 
peaeeor) ega good ttgrtenfcrtr&s there was rtalon. Ear ( laid) £.($>? L.i.t.r. 
the Bifbopi bring met here f ram aims ft ad pant , undue they ufi to do , bmyfil 
their quartet* about fiveral matters trhrrigtyith (hem every tm of them wm otvr 
£ mpjtroHT , tiering him Petitions', laying out one another s fault f 
good advice he hid given them) and were more intent upon 
upon she bttftnefs they were fent jar. Bit r he y confide* i tig that by (heft ./WWJ'I* 
and Bickering s the main affair was ft ruSfrat cd , appoint ed a fir -day by nehitb m 
the Mjbops jhouid bring htm in whatfiever complaint t hey bad agmrtji 
ihtr . And thi-y being all brought, he made them (hat high Afiatisk 
nient : God ha tb made you P r i (fit , and hath given yeii fewer tf jf/dg 
therefore it if myan to judge me rigkuou fly , Bar you t&nmt be judgt 
nrsn* It m God only can pledge you, and therefore tifcrvt nil your (jifairtu 
Tribunal. Far yen are Of Gods to M 1 ?, arid it it nor cemieitseut that a ttiati 
js dgtifGodt, but he cuty of whom it ts written, God ftandeili in the Cortgrf&i' 
.tionof the Gois , and difccrncth in t lie ittidft of them . And therefore jti ff 
s ■ rii-E 




thffe thtitgt tfiac , Apply yonr ninth mtbatit any csmemkn to the concern- 
wmi oJ O’o* j Religion, Atid To mthew opening or reading one Petit ton cow- 
w*M them ad together u h burnt there m hit f re fence _ An aftion cf great 
Chanty and excellent Wififom , fad but kmttoi the words been fpared For 
doubtkis though i hey that would have complained oft heir brethren, m UB> 
bifida UtJe; yet thofethat vvete ucctdiible were all very well f&tisfitd : and 
iLutc cXpietliOns j ym cm judg me nghrc&ufy , and you cannot be wdetd hy ayty 

m*n, mi jW, &<. woe iotXLrtam- 

ly Wttomoftof tfaBifii ops palates , that they believ'd it , and could never 
tliink oi them afterwards but their teeth watered * and they ruminated fo loem 
onil.emj that Cmfimitief SaccelTois tame too late lo repent it. But now 
the ILhhops , hii’ ijjg itiijfl oi (.heir great cr;d of tpjdrclling one wkh another , bf- 
takc rbemrelvK though W.thac auk.tatdly to buimefs. And ir is neceflmy to 
mine, that as liiortlyaspoilible for the iinderflunding of it , i give a turlory 
account of Alexander and Arrim , with fome few others that were die molt 
ir.tcrclfed in that general and firfi great revolution of Ecctctiaftieal Affairs. line? 
the days of the tyofito. This Alexander- was ihe Bifhop of Alexandria } 
and appears to have been a plots oJd Man, Lut not ctjuttliy pmdent, nor m 
3^;v;ne things of the n.oft capable , nor in concluding the affairs of die Cb rdr 
very dextrous, but he was the Bilhop. This tharnfter that 1 hare given of him’ 

1 am tf» more confirm'd in frooi fomepafiagesjrbai follow , and all of them per- 
tinent to the matter before me. 1 hey were ufed Soztm I. i. e. 1 6 , at Ahx- 
enctrialobstr yWy a iblemn FeftfyaJ to the memory of Peter one of their 
fomiL'r Btihops , upon the fame day that he fuffered Martyrdom 5 which Akx- 
tender having Celebrated at the C.hpft h with pubJich Dec omi \ , was I win- a - 
tci at home wpcftiiig fomcgucfts.tpdinc with him , s*wk. h 2 , c. f <s. As he 
was alone Kni looking towaid> tie Sea fide, he few & pricy way off the Boys 
upon the heath , at an odd Recreation , imi rating it Reins ihe Kh,s of the 
Chur* bund ofiyce tf the Bifliops ; and was much d*% l ied with the fight as 
long as iE appear’d an innocont aitd harm Ids repreftuniiahi hm when he ob- 
ferye'd them mbit how they afteJ , the vfryadminiftiatiriiof.tlw Sacred My fo- 
rks :J lie was much troubled , and lending for Tome of the chief of his Clergy, 
cauied the Boys to be taken and brought before h in, He J4 keJ it cm yanicu- 
laify what kind of fpors ihey |- ad been at, and w butt fa words, and w hat the 
aft ions were that they had ulicd in ir. After their fear had lvirdiedt cm jt while 
from anfwering , and now they wo* altaid of Mrgfct, they confeRd Vhar 
& Lad at their play - fallows 3 one sftlwmifw , } ,;d f jprlxfu. ii^aic of Ulan thac 
were not yet initiated iiuhofclatred Myftvi ies ; VVhc.eupon Alix«vd ( r i n - 
<|uiiedUien:preaaifratdywhfltthe3ii£3iOp of the g R ne ted laid, avjdwbix be 
did to the boys he bad baptized , wlat tl ey sl:o ladaniK <icd or Ruined fieun 
him. At Sail , when Alexander pertiev’d by them that this 1’iwn- hilltop ted 
made all his removes light, and that the whole Fcc'dSaitical Order *'d Rites 
bad been duel yobfemu in their Interlude, lie by tie advice othes l J ridls a- 
bout him approved of thut Mocfe-tapiilho.anddeiej’Rtir.ed'ihat,^ the boys, be- 



i?i? OTtil in thf fiwplicity of f heir mind.? dipped in the DiVtne Craei , ought mi 
tffoe Red>aptizjcd , but he perfeA^d it ,vi«b the remaining Myftcr.es , which it it 
only lawful for Priefts toaduii after. An.l then hedeliverd Atkanafim and tile 
Itft of the boys that ha 5 a&e j me parts of presbyters and Deacons to their Pa- 
rents, calling Gad to witrttfs ttui the/ fliould be educated in the Minift t y 5 f 
the Church , that they ifiighr pais their lives i t chat calling which they iud 
.chofen by imitation. But asfcr Aihmafm , tn a liter c while after Alexander 
took hiento Live with him and be his Secretary , having eaufed liitnio be ntt- 
i Lilly educated in the Schools or the beft GrnwmarianraaA Rhetoriciant ; and 
he grew in she opinion of all that Ip okc withhioi a Jiltreet and elMjuSnt per- 
l'on , and will give octal ion to be uioicthcn once nieiitioned again inths Dil- 
cpyift ; l have inuiftltei this in i manner Word to: word from the Autjwr. 
This good natured old Bilhop Alex an. >r , chat ms Co far from Anathemiiirig, 
rhat he did nor fo much as whip the boys Tot profanation oi the Sacrament against 
the Difcipline of the Church, but w Lhout store doing/ftfctlieut, tbrough;i lef, 
M liberty iO regenerate as many more Lad? upon she nest Holy day as they 
thought: convenient: He S^cr* S. fvc. 5 . btiftg $ thM liv$tlan t&jy W 
gentle Ufc , had titte day called hU Brit fit and i (be reft o] hh CUrgy together , 
and fell en Bhilofophyring divinely among them , hi t fimbing « c ™ fnkly m 
atrwJtflv f i-ioueh i d-tre fav he meant no harm) then wtu Hfuatj cuKtrtwg 
the Holy Trinity. Among the reft, one Arriw a- Prieft ioj of Alexandria 
was there prefetit I a Man who is defrribed cO have been a go d Difpiuanr . and 
others add , (the Capital accufation of chafe times ) that tie had a m : ridtfl iiw* 
been a Bifhop and bore a gre-ac pitiue .it Alexander > tor having been prefer! d 
Before him to the See of Alexandria : but more arc lilertr of any fuch miatr, 
aadi'aww.l. r.c„ 14. faith Ae was in great efteem with hi* flijhop. But Arrau 
Socr. I. j_C. ?. hearing hh dtfcoitrf* abater the Holy Trinity fttid the VffitJ P> 
the Trinity, concav'd 1 hat , .u the Bifhe f f ared it, he hud reafatt is fitff '& hi V« 
introducer fifrejh into the Church the Hertfy oj Si&eHitu the Afrit** who 
F.titharJf} 'nnnm rjf 1 Dtttir. 1, 1 &■ tta itumam tjftntim Tnmraum ddduttM , 
at afferent »AUt» rffe vtre fubjetiam froprttUttm ftrfenis , fid sm0* 
pro to atfset ft fa po/CMit , Iff mne 4e ills ftt f*trt , mtnc m film > rutM iff jpm 
fantfa differ at nr : and thereupon it leems Arrian argued warmly forctiai^i- 
nioni which was dkeiSly contrary to the Africans, driving the Bilhop Iro* 
one to a fecond , fromaferond to a third, feeming abfurdity ■, which i mj 1 - 
oufly avoid the relation of, that in all theft things 1 may not give oc&m tot 
Mens underlhndings to work by their memories, and propagate the ianu er- 
rors by the lame means they were firft occiliou'd. Sue hereby Arr>* *» 
himfelf blamed as the maintainer of thofe aWurJities which he affised to » 
Bifhops opinion , as is uiual in the heat and wrangle ot Dilputation \\ «> 
Truch for the moft part lyes in the middle , but men ordinarily feek for « in 
extremities. Norcan 1 wonder that thofe ages were fo fertile in what they ra- 
ted Herelia , wheabeing given to meddling with ihe myfteritso' Region 
ther then humane apptehenlioo or divine reveladoi did or could lean ^ 
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Imm oF [Ik Bifbopa were ft ignorant and grot, tut others ft btcmm 
acute and refining in their conception, , that , therebeingmorcorerigootl fat 
Eilhoputk t& boot in el^irafe* it is rather a dcnii able to me how all ike Clerrv 
from one end to tether , could efcape from being or being accounted Hereticks. 
^ttximdnr hereupon i«.l. i.c. .4”, inftead oTftilEng bp more prudent Me- 
tbousihis new Controserty , took doubtleft will, a very good intention, . 
courferl-at batbfcldon, been iueceftftl : makes himfelf jotfeil that w herein I e 
bad hrft been the Party , and railing to bin, fame others of bis Clergy would 
needslu in publick to haitc a foicnm fa Dirputation about the Vsboie- Matter. 
And while was at It I noth and Nail againft his oppofers , and rte At- 
gnnirnts few ^thteh that they darkned the Air, and no Man could yet mde 
which iale thould have the vtftory - the good Btihop for Ira part fare hay „„® 
Itay , neither could tel] tit hisCoofctence of a long time which lad the better 
of II • but fomcomes lie iean'a onpne Jide and then on the other and now in 
coil aged .njcummmdcd tlioft of one party s and primly the contrary but 
at laft by hi? own Weight he call the Scsfcs .igamfl Arnm. And from thence 
rorwaru he Htcamrounictmag JtYimisx ofeffinsty, arid 'jtrim- Writing in be- 
half -and his followers to the Liiliops , each one fating his own and Jiis adver- 
lattcs cafe With the ufoal candor of fuefi men in ftfch Mailers, die Biflws too 
all over began to divide upon it , and after them th eir people. Infomuch that 
Cvifrttme out Of a true paternal Scnfc and «ie , found nectiTaty to fend a v sr- 
ry prudent and eminent Pafon to Alexandria, to Try if he could accommodate 
him a Letter co Alexander and Arrim » how difcreci how 
Cbnfflau-lihe , l never read any thing of *hat nature equal to it 1 It is too fong 
iormehere ro inLrt, but I gladly recommend my Reader toil in iF e z° Euf. 
deviti Cwjt. c. 67. where he begins 1 xndtrftwdtht foundation of the centre. 
hAvtbttntbis $ th^ t than Alexander didjt i^irp <>f shy Friijis ctm- 
a ¥*$*£* # the Smptar^ nay did ft ameermng a /nWp^^^ 

lerej amcjtwnnhatwiu each of their opinions : an d thou Arrius didft iticenfi- 
**£* bMle^hat thoa mufor at the homing Co «Ujt umht 9 id if tL 
ftMji r cmcctizd j$ 5 QtfghtjF not to havt vented , &c. 

But the Clergy having got this once in the wind , there was no beating diem 
oft the fceaL Which induced Confianiimw think the convening of this COUN- 
TS * R 'y remedy to fhefe^iforders. And a wofa[ atfo he had with than 
when they were met ip manage and keep them in any tolerable decor#**. It 
feeraed like an EcdefiafticaJ Cock-pit, and a man might have laid wagers either 
udy . the iv*. 0 parties contending in good earned either for the truth or the vi- 
ctory, but in t more unconcerned , like cunning Eat as , fate judiefouifo he >e_ 
! n § > anu fo ordered their matters that .which lide foever prevail'd f ihey would, 
be fore io_be ifie Winners, They were indeed a ntoft venerable Alfembiy , tem- 
po, et| oi fomf holy t fome grave, fome wife , audfoine of them learned P*r- 
fons: andCtffrj?*H;M« had to ebanfegy burnt the acCufations rl.ev intended a- 
patnlt one aucMl.cr , v. Iiidi might 01 herwife have depopulated and dfwriftd the 
council , chat all of the in may be pj £ fumed in one or other refped to have made 

I , «1 
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n ChinSttr. fimlobfcrve 1 . J. c. 16 . Aft gfgfl« *fa*, & 
ZSdS' only hadtfie dccitive voices , yet though' hr .0 bring along ml 
<n« *b« w«e coonir.fi « a* Aquam , <0 t* a^jary io thej, 
■her it came 10 lard and tough D»fe oration r.behde that itej had their Prtrfc 
and De.cO»r*ady as a dad life always lOafliftAem : .Sottat their undailand- 
inss feem'd to be Pquefter'd , snd for their day y Faith , they mi Ml 
wL their Chaplains would allow them. And in that quality 
ZLd upon Alexander, being his Deacon , ( ff as yet it feans ArcMop 

nor Arcli-deacons were iirtftMtteJ.) And it is not improbable that Aut.mtjn 

having fo early pinnated thcBiftop, and feemj the declining of A«. 
" d J WO uid bo careful that Arrif* Jhouldrot itep bet wist him and hMK* 
or, vacancy , but did his briUfainft him to barf up h ; s way , as it (hjulj. *( 

Impend : Athwafa fucceeding tftet the 1 ' ;e Sc Vf /'Tt' 

i n the mean time you may imagine that HrpJ $* » * 5j#rfWrf , Sit- 

fiftentU, Effi/ft** , Corjftntidk , CcnjubfUnudti , Ante fetal* Uiiir- 
iV S. wetebyfomanydifputanrspi.kMtO the my bones, and ih*m 

l roken afterwards to come to the marrow of Ptvmity. And nev er hiJ C» 
fo*,;™ in his life fo hard* task as to bring them to any rational , t{u its : 
ly and patiently, Ellfeb. V 3 . C. 1 3 - deviA Conft lift i« g ro <w»jf «» « 
/* p £ trpiHWff rte **“$ « VVfU dthvett f' "T- 

iwtadi pmy where they difdgrttd , rtCBtffiling them bydegretj XtbtS tut) mi 
in tte'Sjy Cfritenrieih <m\ « nfog with them *r p«n camuujty «w ,ri ' 
/,W i/je^r 11 bat »’jm own efiniott a f the matter: Which though mme estep- 
tious peifortsmay alleadgeto havebecn agailiftthe tint ore or 3 K«Gm* 
vet truly unlefs he had taken that coutfe. I cannot imagine how poitibly neontU 
ct’Cr hat t broug 1 t them to any conJufioh. And thus this fift j g reat 3 G*®" 
ral Council of Nice , with which cite world had gone b.g fo long , and «h« 
look A fo big- upon aH’Clmftendom , at lift was brought m bod , md afaM 
V er Y lard 1 ibo r dc lverM of Bm ttskfus. 

they all lubimbed to the New Creed, except fbmefcvmeerc wif *i«*f 
had rather to be HciCtirks then Bifhoj s, For now the AnaibtmM r were ta r ' 
l^hed v and whoever 1 eld the con.rary was to be punilli’d by DeprivIriCii :u 
Bantllmient , all Arrian books to be turned , and whoever DlmjWljtfiW"” 
10 conceal a nv of Arrim his writings , to dye for it. But it fared tCl l 
v.dih tliofe who were not futh fool s as to own his opinion. AH they wo**** 
tain’d by clic Empeior at a magnificent Feaft , recef. d from lns-1-and rim _ ' 
fir.rs , ar.d weie honorably difntiit, with letters ret o;n mewling dy 
Abi'ities anJ per fo nuance to the Prtivinees , and infoyrtingihe Ntcem 
be henceforth obferved. With that ftmke of the Pen: 1. 1 . 1* * , 

nlur three tumArt-d Bifheps hove Agreed en, fa thirg iod«u exiiiOi^'- U 
aught net t6 he aihcrwye c6is£itl ‘d if thtfl A,r the decree 0 } (’>ed AittSH 
etc 1 Ally ftewt ltit Hd% Ghofi drd Jit xpox ihe tr.indi vf futh Am A .ff A 
men , and etch'd hit diViKt 15 'Hi fa $0 that they went I trOW « lt “ ^ 

fatisfitdion j an-J 3 as they could n&t but take the Emperor fw avery 
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nerous, and obliging Gene] email, fo they thought the better of therofdvts 
from chat day forward. And how budge muft i hey look when they returned 
talk to their Diucdfcs , having every one o{ *m been a principal limn of the 
lALcnmenical 3 Apftalical f Cathplitk^ Orthodox CbuBCll! When the Caia- 
chreiliral titles of the Church and the Clergy were fo appropriate to them by 
cdtora , that the Chriftian people had rdiiKjuifh&d or forgotten their claim - 
when every Hare that eroded their way homeward was aSchif/natick or ant He- 
retick , and if their Horfe (tumbled with one of then , he incuirM an Ana- 
thema. Well it was that their journeys laid fo many feverai ways , for tliey 
were grown fo cumberfom and grear s that the Emperort lijafnvay was too 
narrow for any iwoof them, and ihere could have been nopaflfogc without the 
removal of a BiJhop. Bur fo on after the Council was overj Eufebiia the Bi- 
fhOpOt Ntcamcdut , and Tbetrgrtii the BilllOp ol Nice , who WCrf already re- 
moved both b ■ banillimentatid two others put in their places, were quickly rc- 
ftor'd upon rtiv-ir petition : wherein they Cuggefted the caufeof their not Sign- 
ing to ha e been only, becaufe they thought they could not with a fate confet- 
ence fubfciibc the Anachejma againil Arrittf 4 appealing to them liot i by his 
writing? » his difeouifes , and serrndns t at they bad been auditors o|\ not ro 
be girity of diofe errors- As for yfrrww himfelf, the Emperor quickly wrote 
to him. It is now aMHftdtrablc time fittce 1 writ to your Gravity to come to my 
'Tout , that yen might ixfty my countenance * 7 fa that / can [caret wonder fuf - 
f ci truly ivhy yenbuvt f> long del aid it - therefore now tahy'etie oj the pitbhef 
Ccitchti and truth e aS [peed to my Tents , that , Living Ltd experience of my 
hindnefs and txfitthn to you , yon may return into y$ltr own Country. G ad pre- 
fervt yen meftdear .Sir, Jrrim hereupon f with his comai ade E; coifih 
its Can famine**, Army , andoffc! s him a petition, with a c nftiiion qf Faith 
that would have pafsM very well before the Nktvr, Cotndl , and now fatisfied 
the Emperdr Strr.l. i . C. i § 1 . & 20 wfomueh that lie writ to Amttba/ius ] now 
Bilbop of Alexandria , 10 receive him into the Churth : but Andsbrnaft in 
was of better men! e then fo and abfulutely refus'd it. Upon ibis Conftanthtt 
writ him another threatening Letter r when yea hate under jh/od hereby my plea- 
fart) fee that you afford free entrance into the Church to all that dchre it t for 
if 1 Jhall under Hand that any who delircsiobe admitted into the Church flioild 
be eirher hind red or fo_ bidden by you , 1 will fend fomc one of my Servants to 
remove you from your Degree, and place another in y our lleid, Yet Atha~ 
ntfitti Hood it oat (till , though other Churches received him into Com runton : 
and the Heredck AVm f*« COtl'd not have beer, more unrelenting to lap fed Chri- 
ftians thenhesyas to Arrim. But this, foyned with other crimes which were 
laid' to AihaHdfia his charge , at ihe Council of Tyre, (though! fuppo ft in- 
deed they were forged) made Athanafw glad to fly for if, and remain the 
flrft time in exile. Upon this whole matter it is toy impktrti.it! opinion that Ar^ 
rifts ot whofoever dl'c were gtii ty of trac ing and publilfaing rfitofe errors 
whereof he was aceyfed , deterred chc uimurt Severity which coniiilswitb the 
C fir i Ilian Religion, And fo willing E hare been torhmk, well of Aihanafi^ End 
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ill of the oihef , that I In vc on purpofe avoided threading „ as I do the name, 

ins, of a book that 1 have bear'd icllsiheftory .qnU fc&ttwife , ar.d have or,|^ 
made ufe of ;be current Hiftoriansof thofe tim;s, who all of them tell ft a- 
gaind th It Jrrums. Only 1 will confcfs , chat as id reading a particular Htfto- 
iy ac adventure a Man finds himfdf inclinable -to favor the weaker parry , <f. 
pctially if the Conqueror appear infolenc^ fo have I been affcded. in reading 
rhefe Authors: which does hue re femMe the reafonable pity that men ordxna- 
rily have too for thofe who though for an erroneous con cieuce fuller vmier a 
Cliriftian Magi ft rare. And as foouas I comet o Confiatjfjius , 1 Hi all far that 
rearond ange my companion and be doubly in gaged on die Orthodox party. 
But as to the whole matter of the Council of Me* » I mu ft cravcll&erty today, 
that from tine cnl to the other , though ilic beft of the kind , it feems to me io 
have been a pityfui humane bn! in? Is , attended with all the ill cireumftances of 
other wo: Idly affairs , conduifted by a fpixit of ambiuon ar.d contention, dtt 
fir ft .ird fo the great eft yBc umenkal blow that by Chrirtians was given toCliri. 
ftianity. And it is not from any (liarpEiefs of bam or that I diftourfe thus freely 
of Things and Performs , much lefsot Orders of men Otbcrwife venerable, but 
that where ought is extolled beyond realm i and ro the prejudice of lie I Eg: or, 
ir is necelTary to depreciate tt by true proportion, It is not their renfott « 
yJrianrfr, or iliedeclarirg of Lbtir opinion in a f On. rove iced point to the 
beftot their undeiftanding , (srtwretniot.be ftnalnefs of mine tiny appear to 
have ligltE upon the nmh, had they likewise Upon the mealur?,) drat could 
have moved me to tell lb long a ftory, or bring my fcjf within die danger ltd 
aim of any captious Reader , fpcaking thus with great liberty at mind but jltU 
concern for any prejudice I may receive ? of things that ate by fome men ido- 
lized. liuc it is their lntipoiition of a now Ajrtft U or Creed upon the Christi- 
an world, not being contained in expire fs words of Scripture, to be believe! 
with Divine Faith, under Sp ritual and Civil Penalties, contrary to the Privi- 
Jedges-of Religion and their making a Precedent FoJIowM and improv’d by 
all fu freed mg ages for moft Cj uel Perfecutions , that only cot) Id animate me. 1 b 
digging thus for a new De ' &i«n they undermined the fabrick of Christianity; 
to frame i particular Doth rinc they departed from the genera! Rule of their Re- 
ligion i and for t heir cur lofiry about an Article concerning Chnjl r they vio- 
lated our Saviour's firft inftucitign of a Church i:ot fubjeft to any Addiiion in 
matters of Faith , nor liable to Cornpullion either in Belief or in PraMe. 
Farr be it from me in the event as it is from my Intention , to derogate £ cm the 
Juft authority of any of thole Creeds or Confdlions of Faiih that are receiv'd 
by our Church upon dear agreement with die Scriptures : not [hall I therefore, 
nftlels Tome mens impertinence and indiftietion hereafter oblige tttc, pretend to 
any further knowledg of whattrt thofe particulars appears in theardeiii Hillo- 
ries. But certainly if any Creed had been Nceeffiuy , or at Itaft NecelTiry ro 
have been fmpofed i our Saviour himfclf would nor have left b is Church de fti- 
tute in aihing of that moment. Or however, after the Holy Ghoft, upon 
his departure , was defended upon the ^potties , and Tbeytbe Eidtrt <w d Krt> 
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threri (for fo it wmhcn) were aflembled in a legitime Council at Jtrufa- 
Um, it would kn frtmdgfid tv ike JJjtj Gfojl and them to have fayed the 
Council of A'icethst labor. Or at Eeaftrbe Apoftie Paul 2 Cor. 12. 1. and 4, 
who ypM taught up into P&Tttdtfi * and heard unfptahabie words , re hie L tr tt net 
lawful for any man to alter , having thereby a mucii better opportunity then 
jiihafiafiustd know ike DotSrineof the Trinity, would not have been want- 
ing 1 through the abundance of that revelation , to form 3 Creed for the Church, 
fufHcienc to have put lhai bnbnds beyond COfitroveify, E fpecial! y feeing 
relief were fprung up ft> early , and he forefaw alters , and therefore docs 
preCribeibe method how they are to be dealt with, hut no Cnfed that \ read 
of. 

Shall any fore of men p re fume to interpret ihofe words t which to him were 
unfpeakabie , by a Gibbrifh of their Impelling , and force every man to Cant 
after them what m is -not lawful for any man to iniet ? L'brf and his A pottles 
fpejk articulately enough in the Scriptures, without any Creed, as moth as 
we arc or otigU; to be capable of. And, the Miniffiy of tire Gofpd is ufc jfaJ find 
moth neceffory , if it were but to- ptefs t.s to the reading of '.hem , to' iiiuflraie 
one place by cli? authority oi another , to inculcate thole duties which are there- 
in required, quietening us both to Faith and Practice, and fhouring within 
what bounds they are both (ircttmJcnbed by our Saviour's Dud. ine. And 
sc becomes every man to he able to give a reaftmand account of bis Fa'fh aijj to 
be ready to do it, without ofli. ioufly gratifying thofe who demand ii only to lake 
advantage : and the more Chrpnns can agree in one c-on fell ion of Tviiifi the 
better. Bm that we Jliould believe ever the more for a Cried , it Cannot be ex- 
pected. In thofedajswhtn Creeds were moft plenty and in fjflriun, acid eve- 
ry one had them at 1 heir ftfigers- ends-, %was ihe Bible that brought in the i^e- 
foinutioTi. Tistrae, a trj;in would not ftftk to take two on hree Creeds for 
anted, rather then want a Living , and if a man lave not a good fwallow , 'tis 
but wrapping 1 hem up in a Liturgy , like a wafer, and the whole dofe will go 
down curremly 5 efpecklly if he wimt at the fame time and give h sAfTent and 
Confent without ever looking on them. But wits out jdiing , for the matter is 
COO ftri«us. Every Ulan is Sound co out bu own Salvation wuh fear and 
trembling t and therefore to life all helps polkible for ids beft Ctislaftion : hear- 
ing , conferring , reading, praying for the aif: fiance of God's Spirit ; hut 
when he hath done this, heishisewn Expoluor, his own befell Minifkr and 
People, BifLop and Diocefs j l is own Council - v and his Cmilcietjce exrutmg 
or condemning him ; accordingly he drapes or incurs Ids own internal Anathe- 
ma. So that when it comes once to a Creed , made andLi .pofed by oilier men 
as a matter of Divine Faiib , the L afe grows very delicate , wink- he cannot ap- 
prehend , though thcliupofer may , that all tfiei tin is dta; y contained in Set ip- 
ture, and may fear being caught in ibe expreiiio s to oblige Uimfdf to 3 la- 
titude or rellrirtion , further then comports with i-.i$<>vvii IcrkV and judgment. 
A Chriftian of honor , when it comes ro ih : s oiue , will weigh e*t.y word , 
every fyllable,, nay funher , if he consider that tue gL eat buhne& of this Ccun- 
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til Of was blit onefinglc Letter Ot the Alphabet , about the inferring o r 
omutin a of sw. /«*• I here muftb* either that esaftnefs. 1:1 the form of f«iha 
Creed fas 1 dare fay, no men in the world e.erwere w ever will be able 10 
noJu'ate : or elfe this fcrupttlous pfivartliligmesu muft be admtlKd , or other- 
wifcall Creeds become mecr irtftrttmensoi Equivocation or 1 Aftd 

\ mu ft coni' Ts , when 1 have fometinies conlxwred with my vlf die dulaels ot 
tt'eNon-cdnforraifls, and theaatrenefs on die contrary of she Epilcopaiianij 
and the cortLiii.cioofhels of both , I have thought that our Char c i img >t lafely 
wa.eibadMEqKice whit them about Ceremonies , and ny uwi upon tbc 
Cretds, which ww both the more hdiijif able wiy* and moi£ mn-aole ia iht 
method of the ancient Councils, and yet perhaps might do inear baUnels » 
dfv&ualLy . Lor one slut is a ChriSutn in gooJ eajrnefl: , when a Creed Kin- 
rofed w ill fooner eat fire then ukc it againfthi; judgment. i here nave been 
Marivi* for Rcalon , and it was manly in hem: but how much moie would 
n en he ft) lot reafoli LUligiOJiaced and Chiiftiatiiz-ed 1 But it 1S an mhiwranc 
find ynchriftlamhing of tliofe Faiih-ftretehns, whofoe.cr .hey be , that ei- 
ther pm men* Perioni or their . o.ifcen es Upon the torture, to rack (tea to 
ihe length of their Notions : whereas M pmau are dude Geodenwna A ln- 
nobUd by Patent in the Ax j, becaufe they would not credit JW bimtflf, ■ ho e 
writings now D.akld great a part of die New Itftament , until! !>.ty i ad farch- 
edtbe scrifitirt dayly whether theft thfrip Wtrt.jv , and t ktYcfart motif ij tbtm 
believed. And therefore, although where there are fori Creeds hnftian* 
mav tor peace and coafcience-f&keacqmclce while there appears nothing iu lIko 
flatly contrary to the words of the Scripture : yet when rb ey ait: obtruded up- 
on a man in particaJar , be will look very wed about him and no: uk* them up- 
on any Humane Authority. The great eft Pieccnfe to Authority is in a Cowed, 
Hm what then? Chrifti^siheieforc take tlieir foremans ot Pmac 

Worllii p or Belief , upontruft, as writ in Tables of Stone r like ihe Coiii- 
mandiEienit , deliver'd from Heaven and to be obeyed in tht infant not conh- 
dered i becaufe three hundred and cigteen Btffiopsare met in Jkrthm s 
great Hall, ot which rti&ft tnuft be fervants and fotoe children, and they haifC 
lefolvM upon’c in fuch a manner ? No, a good Chriftian will not , cannot at- 
turn and indenture his conference over , to be Reprefcrtred by oihCrS. It is no: 
as in Secular matters . where the States of* a Kingdom are deputed by tficirie?- 
Jow Subje&s totranfatft lor them Join rpirimal : or Tuppofe it were , yet 'were 
neceffiiry. tfte Pafrjk wnftifutioo , that nothing iltould be obligatory IS 
long as there is- one Dillemer, where no Temporal lntetefls , but every mans 
Eternity and Salvation are concerned. The Soul is too- precioiw to be let out 
at iiitfiieft upon any humane fecuri-y , that does or may tail , but it is only fate 
when un let God's ruftody , in its own Cabinet- Bitt it was a General Coun- 
cil. A ftpecial genera indeed if y on conflfer the proportion of three hundred 
and eighteen, to the body ol the Chriftian Clergy , but much more to 41 
ChiiftianVankinJ. But it was a general free Cound oi Biihops. l dontK 
think Lc poffihlefor any Count iliube free that is compiled only of Bifhops , 
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and where they only have the Dectfive Voces. Nor that a Free Council that 
takes away Chfifttan Liberty. But that , aa k was founded upon Ufurpadon , 
to it terminated in Irapofmon. But 'ds meant that ft was Free from all 'external 
Impulfiod. I cotftefs that good. ;.eat and drink , and lodging , and money in'a 
Ma.n*s puife , and coaches and Ser, am s , and horfes to attend them , didnouo- 
lence to *m,. nor was there any fhlfe Article in it. And difto tiding now with 
one and tl:en another of J m in psiticufar, and the Emperor telling them this 
is my opinion , 1 imderftandit thus , and afterwards declaring his nmnd fre- 
quently lot bent iu publkk-, no force neither. Ay! but there was a fltrewM 
way of perftiaiion in it. And 1 would be glad to know when tret and which 
free general Council it was that could properly he called fo f bur was indeed a 
m«r Imperial or EcdeGaftical Machine , no free agent , hut wound op , f« on 
going, aod let d-owby the direction and hand of the Workman, A Genera! 
Free Council is but a word of Ait* and can never happen but under a Fifth Mo- 
narch , and that Monarch too, to return from Heaven. The Anlmadvcrttrwiil 
not allow the fee on d General Council of Nice to have been Free , btcauft it 
«?(H at/trawd by an Erxyreji > nod wasguiity of a great fault ( which no Coun- 
cil at liberty he faith c tild have committed ) the Decree for wcrfhipphig of 
Images, Atthtsmca Chriftiah may feuftie however for one point among 
them , and chjfte which council he likes hell- But in good earneft 1 to net fee 
but that Ccnfian-.im might as well at this fir ft council of Nice , have negotiated 
the Image worlhip , as copay that fupetftittous adoration to the Hiflto; s, end 
that Proftration to their Creeds was an Idolatry more pernicious iq the torsle- 
qifenceto the Chriftian faith , then that under which tl ey fo lately had Tufift d 
Ferficucion. Nor can a council he fold to have been at liberty which f&id under 
fo grea? and many obligation?. But the Holy Ghoft was f refent where there 
were three hundred acid eighteen Bifhops , and directed them or three hun- 
dred. Then, if I bad been of their coinfel, >l;ty fhould have fttte at it all 
ihetr lives, ] raft they fiiou’d never fee him again after they were or.ee rifen. 
gut it concerned them to feLtle iheir Qitsrttm at fit ft by hss Diftarcs - oft rrwife 
qo Bilhop could have been a bfcni or gone forth open any ouafion , but J e let 
Itim out again ; and it behoov’d io be ve:y purdua in the Adjournments. 
3 Tis a rt'diculcttis conception > and as giofs as io make Dm of tilt 'arue Sut- 
flaree with the Council. N«j 3 needs tlcrcanj ftrot%ar t vmem cf his ;ihfent'e 3 
rhen their pte;enfe tobc afttiaicd by him , and" in doing; fuel- Wd:k. The Ho. 
Jy Spirit l If fo many of them when they got together } nftid like rational 
Wen , *twas enough rn all reafem and ..s much as could be expe&ed! 

Bui this vvasoi»eafFeft*ion, among many o: he, s , which .he BlihopsiooV’itp 
fo early, of the ftiie , pTtvileJgts, rovers, and force actions aid geftiq us 
peculiar and inherent so the Apoftles, ft hie they nrlplucvd c« thvr own be- 
hoof and ufage : nay , and ci'aienged oshe; things as Apcfbolical , that were tf • 
reftly contrary to thcDotftiine and PrJftice ' t : iUe Apoft.es. FW fo bvtauic 
the Holy Spirit did in an extraordinary manner pt elide among the Holy Apo- 
fttesac lhatXegiume Council of jmj/tfftw, A&s 15. they, although under 
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an ordinary Adminiftration , frmdd n« go W» whatever came on r - nay; 
whereas the Apofties , in the drawing up of their Decree dsftawd to them by 
the Holy Spirit , laid therefore no more but thus i The Jfdfttei , £ lden f and 
fireihreiiy fend greeting MW* the brethren ef , &c. Ferafmtcb as,<$e. / f 
fiemd£0*d.nth* tfolyClwft ardm to iayafm yen m greater burthen tbut 
thefi thurgs ; that yeabjtain frost , &c. from which if ye keep your 

fdxriL yt* Tare ye well. 

1 his Council denounces every invention of its own - ( far from the Apoftoii- 
cal modefty, andibeftile of the Holy Spirit ) under no kfs then an Ana he- 
ttia, Smh was their arrogating to their inferior degrees the iiyle of Clergy ,tjj| 
cuflotri hath fa much prevailed, that we are at a Iota how to fpeak property 
either of the name or nature of their fundiort, Whereas the Clergy, in the 
true and Apotlolical lenfe , were oniy thofe whom they fupcrciiiouliy always 
call the Laity: The word Cltnu bei ng never but once ufed in the New Telia- 
ntent , and in that tignifiearioii , and iiu very unlucky place too, Peter i. j.j. 
Where he admonii lies the PrkfthooJ , that they fcottld net Lerdtt or domineer 
over, the Chriftion People, C hr urn Dmmi or the Lord's Inhm§0Cft, But 
having uftirpM the Title , I confefs they did right to aflittrsc rfwiPower. Bat to 
fpeak of the Prjefthood in that ftyle which they moft afled , if we cotitida ifc 
nature too of their Function, what were the Cfcj^then hue Lay-men difguis'd, 
dreil up perhaps in another habit ? Did not Sr. Paid him fell , being a I ent-nra* 
kcr, rather then tie idle or bunhenfom to bis People, work of his trade , even 
during his Apoftlcihip,to get bis living?Butdid not thefe,t[iat they might negEeft 
then holy vocation , feck tocompafslecular imploymerus- ( and Lay Offices? 
Were tioevery many of them , whether one refped their Vices or ignorance, 
as well qu-tlihed as any other to be Laymen? Was it nor ufual ns ofc as rheyme- 
ntedic to rertorethetn , as in the cafe even of the three Bifhops , to the Lay- 
communion? And whether ,, if they were fo peculiar from others, did the 
Impolitic) n of rhe Bilhops hands , or the lifting up tlie hands of the Laity con- 
fer f more to that diftfoAkra? And C ox famine } noewieb landing his comple- 
ment ac the burning of i he BiJhops papers , thought he might make them and 
unmake them wirh the fame power as be did his other Lay-Oflkcrs. But if the 
inferior degrees were the Clergy , tlic Bifhops would be the Church : ahhoirgh 
thaft word in tl:e Scripturc-fenfV is proper only to a cotigvegitLoti of the Faithful. 
And being by that title the only men in Ecd rfialfical councils, then when they 
were once afleitibled ihey were lire Cathoiiek. Church , and t having the Holy 
Spirit at their devotion , whatsoever Creed they light up on , that was the Cf- 
thsizck^ h.iith , tvitliotithe/ievi/jg ef which »9 Sian he fatted, By which means 
there rofe thenceforw'ard fo conTtam perfeemions rill this day, that, hid not 
the little inviii.'le C'euheliclt Church and a People that always fesrclfd and be- 
liev'd the Scriptures , made rt Hand by their Teftimonies anJ fuffeiings, [fee 
Ci wd* had deftioydilte Faith : and the Church had mined ihe Religion. For 
this General council of Nice an^ all others of the fame continue ion, did, aril 
can ferve to no other end or effedt, then particular order of roenby their oft r* 
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ping a truftupon Chriftianity , tomake j heir own Price and Market of it , and 
deliver it up as oft as they fee their own Advantage, i p yi** 

-# For franc was Conjlfitttikei Head cold , but bis Son Cenfiantiuf , fucceed- 1 _ ~ 

ing his Brothers , being Influenced by the BiHiops of the ^ irrian Party 3 tnin J d 
the wrong fide of Chriftianiiy outward , inverted the Poles of Heaven > and 
Faith { if I may fay fo) with u$ Heels in the Aar , was forced to Band upon 
its Head] and play Gambols, for ihe Divertifownt and Pleafure of the H*~ 
maittHfMas. Atria&ifm was the Divinity then in Mode , and he was an igno- 
rant and ill Counter j or Churchman, that could -not drefs, and would not 
make a new Suae for his Confidence in the Fafliion, And now the Orthodox 
Bifhops ( it bemggiven 10 thofeMcn to be obftinate for Power, but flexible 
in Faith;) began to wind about infs-niibly , as the Hrtiotrspe tfomr ihic 
keeps its ground, buewreftsits- Neck in turning after the warm Sun, front 
Day-break to livening. They could look now upon the Synod of Nue with 
more indifference , and all that puddenhar had been made there betwixt Htw- 
ottjUi and JlqtohHfietj&Ci began to appear to them at a Difference only *rifmg 
from the JrudajHAtion tf Eartgft*gej ,■ Till by degrees they were drawn over\ 
and, niter than lofe their Bdhopricks , would joyn, and at la ft be the Hea J- 
meft in die PerfoCucion of their own former Party. But the Deacons, to be 
fare , iLur fleer'd tire Elephants , were tlaorow- paced ; Men to be reckon'd and 
relied Upontili clu& or any other occafton , and would prick on to render them 
fcfves Capable and Epifeopablei upon the firft Vacancy, For now the Ar- 
riant in grain , fccrning to come behind the Clownifh Horneeufans^ in any Ec- 
ddkflical Civility „ were refolvedtogive them their full of Perfecution. And 
it feem’d A piece of Wit rather than Malice , to pay them in their own Coyn , 
and to BtiYfefijkc them in carneft , by the repetition and h eight ning of the fame 
Severities upon them , that they had p radii fed upon others. Had you the Hs- 
pimtfims a Creed at N ice ? We w ill hav e another Cr e>; d for y ou at Jlriwimm* 
and AiStleuciA. Would you not be content with fa many fevctal Projects of 
Faith con fonant to Scripture , uni els you might tin aft the new word Hw***- 
jm down our throats , and then tea i it up again, to make us confefs it? Tell 
us the word , ( 'twas JrJaiKoiettjiot ) weare now upon the Guaid , or clfe we 
fliall run you t ho row. Would you A nat Eternize , Banifli , lotprifon > Execute 
us t and bunt our Books ? You fhall cafle of this ChrtfUanFarc , and as you 
relilh k, you flub have more tuTt provided. And thus it went, Arritnifm 
being Triumphant s but the few finrcre or flomacEifu! Bilbops , adhering con- 
flantly, and with a true Cbrtffcian Magnanimity, efpccially Athaaafiw, iho- 
rowall Sufferings unto their former ConfeiTians ; expiated fo in (ome mca.- 
fare , what they had committed in the Nitcuc Couacit. I 

S<tz,omnt j I, 4^ c. 25. Firft tells us aftory of Eadexim^ who fucceeded Aftt* 
ccdomta , in the BiJliopritk of Cevftantinvkc * that tnrhe Cathedral of Sumht 
Sophia , being mounted in his Epdcopal Throne ,theiirft I tine that they AiTcm- 
bled for its Dedication , in the very beginning of his Sermon to the People 
( thofe things were already come in Falhfan ) told them ; Pmum impwm cjfc t 
.t I Ftlwm 
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j vitim ***** t‘* tm i * whth wIien ll,c ? bf 2 an tobn<l1 j / y ^ 

£. £fS '/atr'mWiHM'fi. q&GmlU , ftbemwr* Ftum fa 

i Mw *t winch they ft* Uug'hd as bcanily ,as before they wtAi. 

ST But this I only n««ft >l.i« P» pofe , A* A«* «“ *?« “ «•» *» 
ell Eiftops aoiojig the H moiokfi-iHi , as wett as t he 

cot reproach onean*b«s Si W t«iiy, with* 't™ noc ^pofliblt for 

^„j P to be Wifcr a'd more Orthodox e b in Lhe * eu? T in Du ine Matters. 
Tim which I c^ himbi^ moilMa^rial , is , his Remark^™ the Impofin- 
on il.en of contrary C reeds i Which verily , <auh be , w-» fUmly the hginmng 
ef mfS grc*tc*l*mints , for m mWh m her.tmpn there a DsfiMthmi 

Lt 7 m%l*W* which** before wiudever th mb* E^ptry, and frfcjfi 

*F<rf'cm* 0 x'q«»l*l*eftto dm of the Hmtheit hmprert fn^dapendef 
all C Lr f cka. hr . although d feemdt* fmwm gentle for B* 4 t umm 
the Torture of ihe Body, yet prudent Ferfom it geared mere W mi 
ftvm, h redw of the JXtjWor and IgMmny* for bo, b they wh» Jhmtdty 
undthofeihat were *$/£ M mrkfkx j>erf**ttm> mere of ibeChnfiw Ckmb, 
thf Cr tievam t ihertftfc yttm t btf gtEAtflT dftd **** f 4m 

timer, which ftre dem mm &«"***’ wtre &*”*“* bttlxetn M* »f '<*» 
fimt Tribe md Ft of ef on.- But the Holy Lw m to carry «r /Hw 

t» t bur mfljiTitr ( even tt tbvfc (bar are Without , ana Abets s, Alia all lhis Mit* 
chief fartrng Commiak-Bg of Creeds , with .which the Bifliops , as ic were at 
Tilrintr , ain/d to hit oik anther in the Eye , and throw (he oppdite Party 
out el ite Saddle. But if it ehanerd that the weaker fi e were ready to yield, 

{ for what fori of Wen was there that could beiitr Manage , or Itacl their Cea- 
fciciices more ai command at Etiar time than the Clergy t ) Ihen the Atriao, 
would uiea yet longer, thicker, and iWpec Lame for the puipofe, (tor 
there: were never Vacancies fufficietit) that they might he lure to run them 
down, over,, and thorotv^ and do their Btrihicfs* Ihe Creed of Ath* 
mm was nuw 100 ihorrfor the Dclign , but , faith die HiJlortan, they affik’d 
further Arndts, tike Labdt toil , pi it ending to bxvt made is better , uni ft 
fem it throw the Empire with COfiftantius bn FrecUwatiott, that whetvr 
mould xotiSrtftrikt ti , fnealdbt bumJhftL Nay, they would not admit iheir 
own beloved Suifiart t* r but, todo the Work tliiougldy, the Arri- 

ans cental} Cd il eir o w n’ C reed t or Malic e , and. mode it an ’Article ^ F<Jm» ?*■ 
tri turn ffibftaptsa, qttam ifs/umate , Diffirniltm tffe , liutthac is a fmall iriat- 
ttr with any of them , provided thereby they may do Service to the Chare It > 
that iuheir Party. Sokbac one ( feriouiiy (peaking ) that were really OriUo- 
dos , cotijd'ifioi then defend the Truth or hlmfclf , but by turning old JrruMy 
if: he would impugt tlti new ones , futh was the S ubiiiry. W^at ihall IlJy 
more?- As the Artsof GUfs-Coadiesand Pcrr i wg s t!l» ftraie. t Ms A ge , fo by 
thrir Tradeof Creed- 'making >. ;hen firftlnventeo , wensay elicem the W«*- 
doir. of c$nfimtaie% an! Coitfiantitu his Empire . And in a Ihori (pace , ss « 
uftial atccj'ug I radefmm, where it appears Gainful, they were lb many that 
fitt..up -of the fame. Pcofeffion, that they could fcarcc live by ose another^ 

5«r. 
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Secr.l.-z, c. 32* Therefore tires rhefe words : Ext how that I have tandem a?t- 
qtiando, run through this Tabyrihfh of fa wany Cretds , 1 w'dlfdi btrrp their 
Himbtr : And fc reckons Nine Creeds more 3 betides tlutbF Nice , btffcie lifts 
death; of Cenftnniw , ( 3 bkfled N timber. j And I believe 1 1 could for a 
need , make them op a Do ten , if Ken have a mind 10 buy them fo. And 
hence Lt was that H iUry t then Eifhop of Pe briers, repreler.ts that ftate of 
the Cfturch pleafantlj’ > yet fad If , Since jferNicene Synods faith fie 3 tve do 
Hitting but wrttc Creeds. That while 1 pc fight about wertfs , tyhilft. 

Qncfiboits about Kivtittcs f while irt Quarrel about things ddilfitfin- andabciH 
} while we contend sn Partin f while there if difficulty iti Csnfitit , 

1 ithilc we Sfnat hematite one another , there if none now alrzajt that is Clij ift’s, 
What a Change there if iti the laj} years Creed ? The fir ft Decree Commands , 
that Homocmfios finudd kit be mentioned. The next does again Decree andPu- 
$Ujh HomoouilOS.. The third did by Jml&lgt'pCe txenfe the Word Guild J as itfc4 
by liv P Albert inthtir fiv.fiimy. The founh does not Excufc , hit Condemn it. 
Ji tfcomc ttfthair atJa ft , that nothing among m , er thofe before m , can re- 
mam Sacred or inviolable > We Decree every Tear of the Lord , a new Creed 
Concerning Cede Nay , every Change of the Maori w Frd< bis alter'd. We re- 
pent of our Decrees r t W defend thofe that repent of them- we sinaihemizs 
rhejerhat we defended J f ikd while Wieuhtr condemn ether Mem Opinions in 
iur or «irr iftr» Opinions in thofe of ether Men , surd fate at one another % 

we are note bftdV’su t dm t it pieces. 1 his Cifliop Pure wa,s the Author of the Na- 
ked Truth j and t was he that fapticirly cosed mnd the whole Gatbel4ck,C hutch t 
both Eafl and Wf ft» for being too fsrffatipttiOFa in her Define? ions. 

■itisnotftrangcEome , that , King but n Reader in the Cbriftian 
Church j ihouldttjrn Pagan •. Efpecialty when I cop fide r that he faceted ed 
Enrpiror after Cinftattimi. For h teems rather unavoidable th at a. Man of great 
Wit, as he was, and not having the Glace of Goi to dirc& it t and ihotf 
him the Beauty of Religion* through the Deformity of hs CWertipbrs and 
Teachers; but that he muft conceive a Loathing and Ayerfion for it> Not 
could he think Ebat he did them any Injuries , when he observed that , bdide 
aii their Unchriftiiin Immorality too, they lha&i fed thus V again A the 1 rift it u- 
tsve Lavv of" ditW CaldeM , ihePerfe^.tionmwjng tl;;emfei>es for Relcom 
And well might he add to hf& ocher Severities > ihat marpnefs of his Wfc , both 
Expofnz and Animadverting upon them, at another rate than any of the Mo- 
dern Pra^n toners with ail ihcir Study and Inclination v can ever arrive at- For 
nothing is more pun 111 table , Contemptible j and tufty Ridiculous , iti-an a Chr i- 
ftian that wajks contrary to hi¥ ProfelTma : And by hpiv mi diiny Man ftands 
With more advantage in the Church for EmViency , .but difrbfys the Laws df 
Chrijf hy that Piiviledg, he ^ thereby j ajrd deferves to ted e more Expofed. 
Bat Julim , th'e lift LfeafhesvHmperor , by whofe Cnieliy. jc ft 1 ', meci that God 
would feoiibly Admoniffi once again the ( Cbtiftiab Ckrgv s ond, fliow ihem by 
their own Smart , and an Heathen Hand , die nature and .idinufricfs of Perfe- 
ction > foon died , as is ufual tor Men of that Imploymtfit V dot without' a fe- 
iqiackal.leftrQkeof God's Judgment- i 2 
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Y« they i a* if they were only ferry that they twdM fo much time * upon 
ftis death drove as eagerly to redeem it , and forthwith foil in very tiatuuJly in- \ 

to their. former Animalities. For Jevianttt being ebofen -Emperor in Per fa , i 

and returning Homeward, $jxr..l. j.e* 20^ ihc Bifhops oS each Parry , in 
hope^ that theirs Ihould be the Imperial Creed, dealt lo Horie , and Rode 
away with Switch and Spur , as if it had bee* for the Plate , to meet him - and i 
he that had beR Heels , made himfelf cock-fore of winning iluriMiigiwi. Tfc 
Msteedinittm , who dividing From the Arrians hadTct pp for a new Heretic 
concerning the Holy Ghoft, (apdfoty were a Squadron <« BiJJiopsj Peiiti. i 

oil'd that thofe who held , Ftihtm fatsi diflmdekf , m;g!it be turn d our, 
and themfelves puc in their places : Which was very liondty done , aadabove- 
boai d. The Acacia*!*) that were the refined Arriaas , biiC , as the Author, 
faith , Had a netab'U frothy of addreffsnribepifthts to the Iwitnmon of »ta(- 
fotvtr Emperor , and having good lntcilgenee that he balanced rather to the i 
ConfokfifOttidA, prefented Him with a very fair Inlinuating S^Mcriptiottj of a 
con/ido able number of Bilhops to the Council of Artec. But imhe ant Ed* 
peror's time they will be found to yield little Reverence to their own Subftrip- 
tion. Fop in matter of a Creed , a Note of their Hand, without cxpretling 
the Penalty , could not it teems Bind one of their Order. But all chat fevi* 

*m faid io the Macedonians was ; l hate Contention t hut 1 lovingly iwhmt 
and reverence thofs Vfhe are indtntdte Peace and Concord, Ifo ifac Autcians, t 

who had wifely given i hefe the precedence of Application » to try the truth of c 

their ItttelligenceJieOyd no inoref having rtfolv'd by fweetnef and ptrfuafim j 

sequin ail their Con irsVir fits ) but, That hi would mirnrolcjt any Mm wb*t- ( 

frtvtr ( reed, he follow d y i>nt rkofe aboyf ethers he would Chcrift) and Honor pvtht i 

fhottldjhow t keinftlvts me J1 fa rward in bringing the Chnrehto ftgmlAgn-tmtitt, I 

He bkewife call’d back ah chafe Bilhops Who bad been Eaniflled by Coaftewtiu 
and Julian , reftoring them to their Sees, And he writ a Letter in particular 
to Ark* nftjbot , who updn jitfiarii death , Had enter'd again upon that.of Alex- 
andria , tobjd him be of good Courage, And theft things coming to the Em 
of all others y did wonderfnky ajjaags the Fiereemfs of tbofe who were ihfiamtd 
with Faction and C ememion .‘So that , the Court ha v i ng dec lared it ft If of this 
Mind , the Church was in a , lliort time ip all outward appearance peaceably tlif- 
pofed ; the Emperor by this Means Having wholly t eprclfed all their Violence. 

Verily, concludes the Hiftoi ian, the Roman Empire had hem projhrifse rndhep- i 
py , and both- 1 ht State and the Church Qifpiiti them too in chat Order) jtWfr 1 r 
ft good, a Prince r mu Ji have exceedingly fiaarifhtd , had not an Jpimautre death f 

token him away from managing she Covtrnrncist, For after [even Momks > u 

being feix.ed with, a mortal Objirxtiien , he dparied this Life. Did not this Hi- f, 

ftorian trow you , deTerve to be band) ed , and is h not, new ike Mifchicf it , j 
to undo the charm , hi com a Duty > to Eipofc both him and Jovian** ? 

Py tbetr ill ebaftn Principles what Wi. ldhavc become of the Prime , and mB j 
twsejfary Artitits of Faith i Might, mi the eld Bermtmt Htrtfits , all tf 
sfam faftly have Rtvived A 

But 
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Suc ihat Mortal QbfirttShort of the Bdhops , was no: by his death (nor is it 
by their own to be ) removed, They were glad fre was fo loon got out of their 
way, and God would yer further manifest their in: radU>ie Spu ir, which not 
the PerfecuLion of the Heathen Emperor fttiian\ nor the Gcntlencfg of Jo- 
winnm the Chriftbn , could al lay or mitigate by their Afflictions or Profperi- 
cy. 1 he Divine Ntmejir executed Juflic* upon them, by one another? Hand i 
And fo ha: nous a Crime as for a Chriftkn l a Biftiop , to Perfecme , flood ye4 
need , as the only equal and exemplary PuniJbment , of being Revenged with 
a Perfecut i on by Chriftians , by Biihops. And whoever Utah £ iouliy confidtr 
all along the Sticce/Bwi of rheEmperors , can never have taken that sStUsfadfri- 
on in the moft judicious Reprejftmations of the Scene, which he may in ['hi* 
worthy Specular ion of rhe great Order and admirable condutfl 0 f Wi^e Pro- 
yieScnre , through the whole conttsttire of thefe Exterior,, teeming Accidents,, 
relating fa the Eccldbllicals of (. hriflianiry. 

For to Jevheuts lucceeded Paler, tin tan , who in a Jlsoit time took his Bro- 
ther Patens to be his Companion in the Empire. Tl.efe two Brothers, did as 
the Hilt rian obferves, Sscr.L^,, c. i. ( alike, and equally tike care .it the 
beginning , for the Advantage and Government of the State) but very much 
difjgreed, though both Chriflians * In matter oi ReUgifj^ : FaUttniama the 
-Elder being an Orthodox , but Patens an Arrian , and they nfed a di ffc rent Me- 
thod toward iheChriftia ns. For PaUminian { who chofe the Weftern part 
of the Empire r and left the Eaft to his Bros her) as he imbraced thefc ofhis 
own Creed , fo yet be did not in the kaft mold! the Arrian t : But patens not 
only Labor’d tomcreafeihe number of the Arnant , but Afflifted thole of 
the contrary Opinion wkli grievous PunUlunents, And b; th of , elpericiU 
ly Patens had fiifliQps for their purpofe. The particulars of that heavy Perfe- 
cotioFt under Patens f any one may further focisfy himfeif of in. the Writers of 
thofe Times ; ■ And yet it is obfervabk , that within a littlefpace while- he pur* 
fued the Orthodox Biihops , he gave Liberty to the Navaiixns , £wbo were of 
the fame Creed, but feparated from them, as] have faii , upon Dil'ripLinc, &c.j 
and caufed their Chinches, which fora while were Ibur up , to be opened again 
si Cwfttwrmopir. T o be Ihoi t , Patens ( who out-lived his brother , that died 
of a natural Death, ) himfeif in a baric! againft the Goths? could not eftape 
neither rite fattofa Cbriftian Perfcctrer. Far the Goths having made Afpli* 
cettteti tehim? he > faith SovTarc ^ t jiot ¥rt Ilf ore- feeing thr Ctmfe^aence i ad*, need 
them tg Inhabit in certain placet of *thra(ia ) fieajtng ki&felf that he jb&rld by that 
■means , always bane an Army ready at hand again f whatfetvsr £ at net j and 
that thtjs Foraigfi Guards Ttoteldfirik? them with* greater Ttrrs r , t tore by 
far than the Militia ef bi$ a ttk Jills, And fen fighting the ancient Peter awe 
Militia , which nfed to conffi vf Bodies of Men raift ?d profortianuhly in every 
Province , and were fiostt teilovrs that Ktmid Ftjht Afanixily ■. injiead of then/ 
he levied Meaty , rating the Country at fo rtotith- f or every SenMier. But the'O 
new Inmates of the Emperors foon grew Trouble fom, as is cuftomary , and 
not only tn T efl<d the Natives in Thraci * , but Plundered even ;he Suburbs of 
Gw/Uatwople , there being no armed Force to reprefs thtms Hereupon the 

wholes 
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wMe People of the City cried ent at a pobli-rkSpe Ault. Vih^r^»i *a s 
-refcn* ■iWsleftWglhis'nwtttw , Amsmdm War nr 

Tlfferfriw yFovoW Him, **»* .^" A ‘fgg *Ez P cd,. 
t;o.-i against cite S 3 r& ! But Thrtmndthe Citizens |% *J* * *Vjfl 7 » " 

^ **»'&*»> *nd for v?hxt under ttoe Ty. 

rent PfOt^fcs , Wf*™** «*"? l \ ^ 

Sri/ r*r Fardgd Enenvy • fr*m t trf'CHt l *g ft* OM«« 

GortftaD^plc-- kitrdiKti* Fight , or Flyw£ w? * r**gt ; rfe* 

rf* Goths W/<r«r f« } 6*W®f ih&fhurttt ra^« : to tf.fr g«« grtrf « 
his Biihop*. who , had he bee* Various, «i#® have revived the PerSecu- 
tioo. Such vras ch* cod et h-a Impetuous Reign and raft Coutife.s Lsoft as to 
Ms Government of State,*, mailers of Peace and War , and his Managed the 

^ HWdrath bangs me- to theluccefton of Tbcodrfu j the whom 

JSUw * — mrte MMMM * N«feW .he CMM 
and to Lull the Bi&ops , to keep the H«vfe th quiet. But tihrfter was it mil 
cower 10 (till their Baling and Scratching one another ? a? tegteu Jgj 
r Which were vet fflOue tertdcr, but afterwards- grew like I aliens 3 won;!! 
JS&J HBMja leave. norfiiWhervtx the Hiftoif i or tfieRewSHr.v^ttcpw 
ir!g. the Particulars . taking no delight neither my ft If in'fp Unfomt&r tilde Re- 
lations or tarefieft beyond what U-necdfary upon the WoUifhoefs ot ihofe 
which chen fcemed , and ought to hive been , the Chriftiaii Pilfers * b\i: wtro 
on fenweringtbeir. Flocks, if not devouring ; and the Sbep&pVdf mantMt 
another. In htsRcign , die feeond General Council was called, that of «*• 
fi»hti*id$lr ; and i!,cCi eed was tliefe madewhich-took its name from the pure: 
The reft of rbei'r buliticfs , any. one iforiis further curious , •mayobferfc in «e 
Writers. tfutlffiaUeldfe this Witba Smooch concerning idrtgsry N*v*» 
x.tn } then living , than whonralfi) the Chriffish Church bad not in ihofe times 
( aadl queftion whether in any fuc. ceding-} * Billiop that was more a Chri* 
ftian, rtioria Gentleman, better appointed in-alt forts of Learning reqtuilie, 
feafoned under Julies Perfecntlon 3 and exemplary o the higlieft pittS ffi 
true Religion , andPiaAical PWty. The eminence o! tbde Venues . aw* 
fpecial of his Humility (the lowfieft but the Ktgheft W ail Chriftran C^-aUiiw- 
lions} railed him under Thcsdojiiti^ frfiffllhe Pdrifh-likc Bilhopnck of A .jo> 
jmzum , to :fuc of Caxftmtinpflt , where he fill’d his place in that Council. M 
having taken-aockein what manner things were carried in that, m they bad 
been in former CounciH , . and that fothe of the Bi-ftops nuittered at his promo- 
tion ^ he of- b« own mind refigne-i that great Billioprick , which was ntrer d 
his delire or ftclting, an J, though fo highly feaucL in the Emjftrdts Reverence 
and Favor , fo acceptable to the People , and generally to lire Clergy whole 
unequal Afeili.ties-coutJ not prererrd w jCifHfie an envy againft Him ; reuied 
back far more content tO a SolharyLi e-tohis Nazianz/un. And frCfll 
rhcriCC'liewnteS'that fitter' to his Fiiend FreafittP, wherein, p.8r^ lipoft 
his m off rccolieftej and fevious reftexiin on what had fain witiun his wifw 
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lion , he llfeth tbefereraatksVe words : / have refefaedwsTh my f elf ( if Jmay 
$ei you the Naked Tretb , w - w ?? t «»t inti any djf »fly pf Bijkopst 
far / awir J}m * ' gaod ***> > <•{■>}. -j -wdcl i, fait which rather increafd 
tk*» nv*j*c<l'tbc mi, euu ,p : . *\ ».i ,•*..• . tyuimti-C.vtnc.wiMt and /Iwbinion &* 
MistJiprefihi'e. 

Il wouU '00 g^tara Volume to deduce , from the death of Tfaodo- 

fftf, the pa nicy i at s ihji Lutpgtrich in t c ihccecdTg Keigos about this it.atier, 
|jjir the Reade may re, ba ;J that it wits as Jkce J a QujircI betwixt the Hom- 

as timbeiwceiuhe Honks of Jdr*;. ar.d Lanea- 
jfit « And ihfit carofe norvati Lffl^er'or of one L-rc, andtbcn again of the o- 
dwr. But among ail the BiUiops’j. there was not one Msitw\ , whofe mi*, 
firtertt Brain c mid or would ( for fame Men always refp, by Divifion) make up 
the fatal Breach btmm ihetwo Creeds*By tins means every Creed was grown 
tiptoaTdi, and, under ih.u pie renee, the dextrous Bifhops ftep by ftep 
hooked within thtir Verge , all .he bullndi and Power that’ could be cached 
in t-hofc I'urbnlflii'-cs , where they mu-iled the Water and Filhed after. By this 
means they halted on fii'ft to a Spiritual kind of Dominion , and frem that 
in croat bed uponand into the Civil JurifB&wn. A Bithop now grew terrible , 
and, (whereas a licflptc Layman might have frighted i\?t Devil with the foil 
words of the ApoiUes C retd , and Idefejfay SmmJ one. Creed could not 
protefHhtn from a BJjiop, and it, required a ; rauch longer , and a double and 
treble C*fl&dlion > unkfc Iniufdf would be delivered oven to Sairttt by an Ann r 
them* But tbi* was or. I y an Ecckfiaftial f entente at lirft , with which they 
marked out inch as finned agakil them, and then w hoop'd and hollow'd on the 
Civil Magiftraie, to hunt them down for their Spiritual Pleafure. They crept 
atfirftby Court li donations and Flattery into the Princes favor, till thole ge- 
nerousCieat aresdufteixd themfelves to be backed und. ridden by them, who 
would take as much of a fret Hotfeas.polu.b4e : but in Pafccunori the Clergy 
*syct, wifely imerpafed the Msgiftrtte betwixt tliemfflycs and tlx People , not 
caring fo their end were attained, how odious they rendted biitu And you 
may obferve that for the mud part hitherto , they flood crumbing and Ibot ei- 
t her. over the Emperors back, q;- under his belly. But lnprocelsof Time they 
became bolder and Open- fac’d , arvd Perfecuted before ;he 3jqjn at Midway, Bi- 
(hops grew worfe , but Bifliopiicks every day better and belts r. 'I here was • 
nownoiEH/etav left to refute (he Ei/hopricjc of AmiochU . whom iherer 
fore Cmft amine told , That he deferv'd the Btjhoprtck, of the whole World for 
that Modify, They were not tilth Fools as Ammonu u Farottsf warrant y ou, 
is the « K C of Theode fw, He , b Oc r . L b. c* 3 0 . fa 1 fifed upor. by f me that' 
veottid rtetdi make fan a j&Jljep, wfad be could net prfwadt then, to the contra- 
ry , cur of qmc ef hit. Ears , taking them that m.w , j fa fad fa fawfelj fajp-t tube 
a Bifispfe waaby the La w-afPrte ft hoed ih but when r fay obf trued that 

r fafe things ofays faigtdt fa lewifh PrietrjlhJfid;and that ib* Church of Child 
tUd net cenjidtr w father a Priejl vrere found or perf. U in lirfa ef Body, fat only 
that fa were entire in bit manners j they ni*rn d to fax* on him ag^ fa- hut 
when fa faw them coming , he fmre With 4 fvlcPm Oath-, .that , if to C wj r? 
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tr/tuhir,;i't fiifoop they laid violent bands upon hm , he would cttt ouf bis tongue 
ftlfi ; n htreupou they , fearing he would do it , defined. What flmrld hav r 
been the matter , that afttafi fo Learnt and Holy , fliould have fudvarsaverli- 
■oiito be j renioi td irt his own Order ; that , ra.her iha'11 yield to be a Compet- 
kd or Compelling BiJhop, he would Lnflid> upon bimfelf as feveiea Martjr- 
doffija s any Pei fi-cmor cou Id have done for him ? Sure he faw fbmt hing more fa 
■the very Conlti.uiion, I bait fame do at prefent. But this indeed was an Exam, 
jrle ro» Rigid , and neither 1 ’se to have been. done , nor ro be imitated as there 
was no danger, for far (-com this they followed the precedejitratherof Da». a - 
fm , md. Vrjit/w.y which kft, iSWr. L4. c, 7,4, /a Valentiftian'r t ime } perfnad- 
cd certain obfeurt and abjeCl BijhopJ ( for there were it f«Bls of all forts and 
(fees) io ertai t him Jltjhop in -a Corner , and then ( fo early } he 4 x 4 Damifis, 
who w as much the better Man i waged Warfor the Bifhopriek of Rome f to 
■thegreat fcandal of the Pagan Writers, who made Remark's for this and 0- 
1 her tilings upon tht if Chr'Hiianiiy 3 and to the BJooilbtd abd Death of amid- 
t iiude of the Chriitian People. Em this laftf met'tion’d ■ only as a weak and 
imperfect KfTuy in that time , of what it- came to iii the feveral Ages after, 
which I am e.ow fpeakmg of, when the iliftiops were given , gave themftWes, 
•over to all manner of Vue, luxury, Pride 3 Ignorance , Superltition , Cove, 
loufiicfs j ar«d Monopolizing of all fee ukr J m pi 0 y m ei) t s and Authority. No- 
thing could eilape them : 1 hey meddled, troubled ihemfekes and ethers, writ 
many things, every thing , forgetting ihatp^c, only ntedfui. I nfonriA'h that I 
could not avoid wdndring. often tit at ; among fo many Churches that with 
Pjgamck E,itcs , they dedicated to Saint Mary , I have met with none to Saint 
Martha-. But above ail , Itnpolkion and Cruelty berime inherent- to them 3 - and 
tire power of P«fif«ni<Ki was giown fo good and definable a thing, that they 
thought the Msgiftratefcarct worthy to be trolled with it longer , and a mm 
Nov see at if , and either w refled Lc out of his hands, or gently eafed him of 
that and his other burdens of Government. The Sufferings of the Laicywere 
become the Royalties Oi the Clergy - ard f being very careful Chrlftiacj, 
the Ei(liops,_ t hat-net a v/ord of our Saviours might fall to the Ground, be- 
caufe he had foretold how Men ffould be Perferoied for his Names fake , they 
undertook to f«irdotic«ffrfttjally in their own Provinces, and our Wf pure 
•Zeal of doing Mm the more Service of this kind, inlargcd fludioijfly their 
Diocefles beyond all proportion. Like Nsjbttdamtu his ‘ton , that 10 fulfil his 
Father's prediction of & City in France^ that fliould be Burned \ with flivown 
■hands f« it on fire* All the calamitiesof the Chi Lilian. World in thofc Ages , 
may be derived from them, while they warm'd, ifwfllfelves at ihe Flame ; arid, 
like Lords of Mifrule, kept a perpetual Chrifhnar, What in the Bilk op's 
name is the matter ? How came it -about that Cfriftianity , which approved it 
fe If under all Perlectnions to the Heathen Emperors , and merited their Favor 
fo far , till at la ft it regularly fucceeiled to the Monarchy , ihould under thofe 
of their^WnProfeflton be more diftreffed * W-erethere fome CbfifKans then 
too, that !ea>ed Rill fell Men fhould be Chriltians, and foe whom it wm 
cu? &hO? • tttcejfary 
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■merj/ary, nos iorthe Gofpel r«Con that there fhouldh Her efts, Let uscol- 
leftalitrlenow alfo in tbecondulion what at fit ft was not pamcutariz'd r how 
thereafon of State and Mrafurc of Government ftood under the Roman Em- 
perotire , in afped to them, J omit T ifanw, mention'd in the beginning of this 
Effay l TVdjtf wf, attee having perfeCuicd them , and having ti fed Pliny thefe- 
c<md in his Province to that purpose , upon his relation that they lived in ton* 
formity to 41 Lawes, bccthat which forbad their Worfliip, and in all other 
things were blamelds, and good men, ftrauly by his Edift commanded that 
none of iticip ftiould be farther enquired after. Hadrian, in his Edi&to Mi. 
twins FfiMmai , Pro*conful of Afa , commands him that, if any Mtcufe thc 
Chrtfians, andean prove it, that they commit anything again ft the State , that 
then he put/ift them according to the crime t Iwt if any man acckft them , meetly 
ftr calumny mdveXaiistf, 44 Cbrift&attf , then d faith let him fuffer for t } and 
take you cate that ke feei the /mart o/tt. Antons nits Pint writ bis Edift, v^ry 
remarkable if there were place here to recite it , to the States of A fa aflerabled. 
at Ef tufas wherein he takes notice of his fathers command that, ttniefi the 
C hr i fluent were found to ail rtny thing again/} the Roman Empire , theyflippfd 
net he mltfled > and then commands that? if any man thereafter ftaU continue to 
trouble them , lamjasiTl lates, as Clarift mw, for their War ftp , in that cafe he 
that if the Informer fhojsid be expoftd to fismjhmcnt „ but the accuftd Jho/tld be 
fret anddifthurged. 'l could not but obferve that among other things in this E- 
did, where he is fpcskfog, It it deft able to them that they may appear t being 
accuftd , more willing ;o dy for their God then to live , he adds. It would not be 
am; ft to srdotenifhyott concerning the Earthquakes which have, and- do now hap- 
pen. t that when you are affHUcd at them , yau would compare cur affairs mth 
theirs. They are thereby ft much the more encouraged to a confidence and rtli- 
ante upon God, but yon all the white go on in year ignorance , and ntgltd both 
other gods , and the Religion towards the immortal y and battifh and per ft cute 
tbm unto death* Which words of that Emperaurs, fall in fo naturally with 
what, itfeems, was-a common obfcrvatiou about Earthquakes, that 1 cannot but 
to that purpofe rake further notice , how alfo Gregory Nasdanzea, in Or, 2 d, 
contra Gtgtihu cells, betides the breakings in of the Sea in federal places , and 
many tires iliac happened, of the Earthquakes in particular s whub he 
reckons as Symptomcs td Julian' s Perfect); ion, And tothisl may add. Star, l, 
5 .f« ro 4 who in the Reign of y'alens i that notorious Chriflian Perfecutor, faith, 
jc;he fame time there was an Earthquake in Eitbynm , which ruined the City 
of jViw, (that fame in which that general Counsel was held under Confirm- 
tint ) and a Lktleafcerthere was another. although theft ft happened, the 

minds of Va\ cm and o/Eudoxius , the Jiiftep of the Arrians trrre mt at aft ftir^ 
Tidup unto Piety and a right opinion of Religion ; Ttst nezerthelef t hey never 
made mend dfperfet 


cat 


■ 


f coating theft who in their Creed dtfftu ted from them. 


Theft Earthquakes ftsmedte be certain indications of tumult in the Church. 
All which put together , could not hut make me retied upon the Jate Earth- 
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, great by how much more unuft»L s here in England, shore w fo many 
es lincc ChnftmM , at chefame time when the Clergy , feme of ihtju , 


r ive 'it a modeller name 
enters i at fo unfeafo- 


quakes 

Counfits iince Chriftn 

were iv bufy in their Cabals, to promote this (I would gi 
then) Perfltan ian , winch is now on foot againft the Diffei 
nable a time , ai d upomio oaaffon aJminilhed by them , that tltofe wlw com- 
prehend the resits, yet cannot but w onder at the wifdome of it. Yet 1 am nor 
neither one of the moil Cs e^'-lpus nitkers or applyers of natural events iota- 
mainirmsfaflions ; but neither am I fofecure sis the Learned Dr- : fencer , nor 
an wa'k along d»p world without luvirtg feme eye to the eon;undures of 
Cod’s admirable Providence- Neither was An arc as slur tints ( that I may ir- 
nnn to my matter ), negligent asto ti is particular- But k obfeiving , as At- 
rtL-rjuak.es , that in an expedition againft the 


rpWTTiift had i he iiartLtjoakes 


C* rr.'X>ii ~ and 


Saruattstiti : his Artny being isi defpai r a! 010 li for want of water , ihc Mtlu 
r,>,e (if; awards from tlieevtnc called the Tiutndring } Legioo, .y iiicli confi- 
fted of Chi iftiansj kneel M down in the very heat of ifieir ehirftari fight, pray- 
ing for tain, which pflfture the enemy es wottdring at , immediately there 
brake out fucli a thundriiig and lightning as together with the Chriftian va’our, 
routed the advcife Army, but fo math rain fell therewith . as refre/hed Am? 
Urn his Forces that wereat the laftgafp for tliiift, he thencefoiward comtcan* 
tied by his Letters - that upen pun of death mnefhonlA inform again]! tin Ctri- 
ftians y as Ter tutsan in his Apology for ihe CliriftUns w.it..elfes. Bur wk 
would have believed that even Commodus, fo gre.-t a ’tyrant other wife, ihouM 
have been fo favourable as ro make a Law , that the informers again ft Chrijh- 
ant ftsculti be putdjhed with Tenth} Yet he did,, and the Informer ngaift A- 
foSenim was by ic executed. Much Ids could a man have thought that , that 
prod gy of cruelty Maxirntne , and who esercifed ic fo Severely upon t he 
Chriftians, ftiould, as h e did, beingftmek with Gou's hand, publilh vhentt 
was too laje Editft after Ld«ft, ingreat favour of the Cbrifttans. Bui above all, 
nothing couldhavcbeen kjsexpe&ed (hen that , after thofe Heathen Empj- 
rours , the fir ft Chriftian Conftantine Uiould have been fecueedby the Bi- 
Ihops , robe, after ibero, the fiiftoccalbnof Perfecution, fo contrary to bis 
own exccUenc indinatioFi : ’Twas then ihachfifpake his own mind, when he 

Ctid, Euft dc vitl Co)) Hi. <jg. Tea ought to retain within the beunds of you* 
private thoughts thofe things, which you cunningly and fubtiy fttb^out concei- 
ving mft frivolous qittftmu. And ti en much plainer, c. 67- where he laitbfs 
Wifely. Ten are net ignorant that the Philtf •) fibers all of them do agree in tli 
froftjfton of the fame Tifciftitse t but do oftemimet differ in feme part of tht tfh 
niotss which they dagwattzj in ~ b&tyct 3 although they do difteitt .tbettf tits Dif- 
t if list e that eat h fever al S(E£ ctbfctvttb, they never thtlsf ■ reconcile thtmfiHn 
again for the fake of that coalman Pro: rffion to which they have concurred. Bui 
againft compulfioii in Religious matters, fo much every whore, time it is need- 
Icfs to in Pert one paffage. And he being ofthis difp.dition , and uni. erfaily Fa. 
ttiOitsfoi' hi sort and count cffiince of thcChrifttan Religion,, Enfel/im faith 

theft 
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ihcfe words : Wbift the people of God did glory And heighten itfeif in the doing 
ofgotd thing ; , and all fear from wrhoHt taken and she Church wot 

jartifk d as I ttmjf jay, W a(t /ides fay 4 p cat table and illufirivfrt 1 rdfiyitiiity , then 
Tnvy tying in Moms againfl tntr prosperity > craftily trtft in , and began firfi to 
dance itt the midf of the company aj Bifhops ■ fo goes on, idling ttie Hiftory of 
^Alexander iind jirriw, I have been before large enough in that relation, 
wherein it appeared that) contrary to that great Emperours pious intention. , 
whereas Envy began tadmee among the Btjhops firft , (lie good Cortf amme 
brought ihem rhe Fiddles. Burn appear'd ukewife feowfooti he was.weaty 
of the Bal, and toward ius latter end, as Princes often do upon too late experi- 
ence, would have redreffed. all and returned ro his natural temper, Of the 
ocher Chriftiau Lmperours 1 likewife difeourfed* omitting, that I might in^ 
fert it in. this place, how the great Heathen. Phiiofopher The miff im , in his Con- 
fuiar Oration, celebrated Jovianns for having given that cole rat ion in Cliri— 
Ilian Religion , and Thereby defeated the faltering Biihops, which fort of men, 
faith he wittily,, do not worjldp God, but the Imperial Purple. 

It was the fame Thtmifiiw that, only out of an upright natural apprehenll- 
-on of things, made that excellent Oration afterward 10 Fulens, which is in 
Print, exhorting him to ceafe Perfetution 1 wherein he chances upon , and im- 
proves the fame non on with Cen/hitititiTs , and tells Iii in : That he ffwald not 
Trendef at thsDiJfenss m ChriSkian Religion, which were very [mail, if eon-pared 
With rhe muttuude andcrowdvf CfiRious among the Gentile Fhilajephcrs-, for 
there were at leaf three hundred differences, and 4 wry great dijfetuion among 
them there was abort their refutations , unto which each fewml ReSi irat at it 
were ncceffarily boundupmd obliged : and that God feemed to intend mere It 
iMnffrate his own glory by fhar diwrft Anehtnt'j^al •variety of Opinions, to the end 
every each ottt might therefore ft much the more rtveriMCe hit Divine M aje- 
fty, b teat ft it ii net pojfibk for *ny one accurately to knew him. _ And tills had 
a good efft&upon pale ns, for the mitigating in fame meafure his feveiities a- 
gainft his fdlow Chriftians. So that after having caft about , in this Sum maty 
again, (whereby it plainly appears that according to natural right and the ap- 
piehenlion of all fober Heathen Governoius » € brill tan it y as a Religion, was 
wholly exempt fromrlie Magirtratts jurifdiftion orlawcs, farther 1 Iran any 
particular perfon among them immorally tranfgrefTed , as others, tlie com- 
mon rules of humain fociety) l cannot but return to the Qiieftion with which I 
begun, VVhatwas the matter? How came it about that Cbriftianity, which 
approved it felt under all Per fe rations to rhe Heathen Empcrcuis , and meri- 
ted their favour fo for , till at l«ft it regularly fuccccded io the Monarchy , 
flioul J, under thofc of their own {uofeftion , be mote diftfaflW i. But ’he An- 
fweris nowaiiicbflioner aadoertainer, and I W;H adventure boldly 10 
the erne and tingle caufethen was the Hilltops. And They were the catifea- 
gainftreafoB. Foe what power had the Emperoyrs by growing Ghriffi^ns, 
^nor? then thofe bad before them? Kobe, what obligation were thrift an 
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S^bjefts under to the Magi fixate more then before ? None. But the Mag ifl rates i 

Chriftum authority was, what the Apoftle deftribM ir while Heathen, m t# 
be a terror to food works, bn: to tv if. VV hat new Power had the Eifhops ac- i 

ijuired , whereby they turned every Pontificate into a Cttiapka: ? IS one : 

neither? £ Car. to. 8- Had they been Apoftles, The Lord had but gi- 
•pen them Authority for edficminn , notf or deffyuvHon. They, of all ol her T 
ought to have L’jeathed to the Magiftrate , the terrible denunciations in Seri* 
pture againftufurpiftg upon and perfetuirng ofChriftiartS. '1 hey, of all others, 
ought to have laid beiorc them \ lie horrible Examples of Cod sflxdinary Jo. i 
ftk e againflthofeihat ixercifed Peifecuiioa. Ba^ provided they 1 could be the 
Swearers of the Prince to do all due Allegiance to the Church, and to prefem 
the Rights aid liberties of the Church, however they came by them, they 
would give him as much (copeas he p leafed in matter of CliriJtianiiy.and would. j 

lie the firfl to foliate him lq break the Laws oi c/xxvjl, and ply him with hot t 

places of Scripture in order to alinurner of Opprellion and’ PerfetiuiwTm t 

Civils and Spirituals, So that the whole bulinefs how this tmchriftian Tyran- 
ny came and could entitle it felf among Chriftians , againll the Chit Ilian pH- 
vi 1 edges, Was only t he cafe in one (hail fay non a him , uk 

jtrt theft tyeitndj in thy bands? then he jhaii atifwcr , thaj c. With jt tikfi [ mr. 
ys #Hndtd its the heufi of my friends. Becauferhey were' ail thrift: tans, they 
thought forfooth they, might make the bolder with them, make bolder, with ( 

Ckrsrt , and wound him sgaiain the hands and feet , oF his members. Betaiife I t 

they were friends they migbtufe them more coui'ily,anU abufethem, againHall, 1 t 
common civj ity ? in their own foufe, which is a Protection to Strangers. And I 

all this to the end that a iii/liop might lit with the. Prince in a Junto , to .confide | 

Wifely how to prefer ve him irom thofe people ilia t never in earn hitn any Jiairtj, ( i 

and to ffcutc him from the Sedition and Rebel! ion of men that feck, nor ihrnk r 
any thing more but to follow rlieir own Religious, Chriftian WorJliip. Itwas 
indeed at ridicu! ousa thing tot he Pagans to fee flat work , as it was aft er wards 
in England iq Grangers, where Papilteand Protcftents went both to wrack at 
the fame inflant s in the lame market , and when Erafmm faid- wittily, Quid 4 - 
$ itttrin AttgUif CettfitfitJtr he might have added though nor fo elegantly 
Corditriturj dt RthgiOnt. Bccaufe they knew that Chuftian Worlhip was 
free by Chrift s iitflit Litton , , they procured the Magiftrate to mike Laws tn it 
concerning LhingsunnecefTiry, 5 As the Heathen Pcrfecutor JuUm introduced 
fome bordering Pagan Ceremony es , .and argu ng with dtemfelves in the fane 
manner as he did , 0»s-». I, y, f, ] 6, That if Cbrijliam jhoald obayehoft Lattes 
thtyfseMbe able te bring i hem about to fomibittyfurtherKhieh tkty had defy- 
tied, Btit if they would »4t , thettthty might proieed againfl them- vei:h«itt tstty 
fope of parden , at brtsly n of the Laves of the Empire , and reprtftm . thtw at 
turbidsm and rota to the Covernmnts Indeed \ tyhatlbcrer the Aoiaud-. 

oi Seditious Convitfltidcs here in- England,#* if it were 
Artviui after another of the Remove Senate,, the CluiLftkns. of thole. Ages 
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had all the fimeft taole$ of Perfecution out of Jniian't Shop, and iluJk J Frirri 
foetus curioufly as famedo now Aftii&iSttei, Theft Bifliops is was wb> 5 be- 
CSufetheRuleofC^H&was mcompatibtewi.h the Power chan rhey aff timed , 
and the Vires they prad-ited , had no way to render tlicfnfclves netefTii'y or 
tolerableroPrinres, bai by making true pierydifiicuk, by Jnnovadng flaws 
tcirevengetbemteives uporiit , and by t timing Makcbares between Pitnceand 
People* inftilbng dangers- of which ifiemfdvts were the Autbois, Hence it 
]‘s cliat having avakencJ this jcalonfy onre i tithe Magi dr are againdflcligi- 
on , (hey made bo; h the Secular and tire Ecciefiaitjul Comment fo tinea ly 
to him , that moft Princes began to look upon their Sub/c^kit as their Enemies, 
and to imagine a r eafon of State different from the InttrCftof their People : and j 
therefore 10 weaken themfclvrs by teeking unnecHTaty & grievous foppotts to 
their aurli or iry- Whereas if men could have refsahr’d this cunning , and from 
thence forcible;, governing of Chfiftianity, leaving it to its. own iimplicky ,and 
due Liberty ,but canting tJititi in ail other Tbingstakeep t(te Kiiigfs and ChrifFs 
pea C e among. them tele es aaitowiuds others, aII the ill eotfl^ bivecoRieof 
k would have been that fodi kind of Bifhops fhould havepiov’d Icfs iinpte- 
menial, but the good that muft have thence rifen to the Chriilian Magiftrate 
and the Church , then and ever after , would have bee a inex pretUb le* 

Bur this difbciiirfe having run in a manner wholly upon the Impofofon. -oi 
Creeds* may teem cot taconcern (and Iddire rbatit may nonefled upon} 
our Clergy ? n or the Conti overJies wliich h3!cfo ufihappyly weTtMoiir Cluircb, 
ever iinceihe reign of Fa ward theSisthfouto this day. Only , if there might 
fouuhing be pick’d out of it towards the Compromifing of ibofd differences 
( which I have not Fr om any performance of mine the vanity to imagine ) it 
may haveufe as an Argument a ad Mintu , their difputes having rile™ 

only from that oF Creeds , oun irom the linpofuion. only of Cerefooiiies , 
which are of much inferior confiJeration. Faith being neteJfary > but Cere- 
monies Defperifaljle, 11 niffs our Church fhoufd lay the fame wight upon them 
as the A ni mad vp! ter fas done thorow his whole Studious Chapter on.th.st Sub- 
ject, and becaufc p. 34. thk k ife tmt of hr fatUment , tLu there U * 
Church At the end of every Mile, that {he Sovereign Fewer* Jfrtttd their 
ypitrgi toesyer imdfreteUktr z that Kings and Queens arc her FJdrJitig Fa- 
tbers and Nsirfing Met hers, tbasjhe hath {lastly Cathedrals} there be ft) 

many arguments noivio make Ceremonies Ncceftary : which may all be aft- 
fwered with one Queftiorc that they ufe to ask Children. Where are yea fraud ? 
But I Jfr-oold father hope from the wifijora and Chriftiaimyof the prefect guids ■ 
cf ourChruch, that they will (after an age and more, after fo lo^g a [foie 
almoftss thofe Primitive RifliopsJ have fpbke of, yet fufl’eied the New* utati 
JBifhopsin every Diotcfs ) have mercy on the Nation , that hath been ap on 
fo fleiidei a.tnaifer as (he Ceremonies and Liturgy fo Jong, fo miter ably ha- 
rais'd. That they will have mercy upon the King, whom rbey know againft 
bis natural inclination, His Royal Intention, his' many Declarations, they 
have. induced tomore-5e verities, then all the Reigns firice-the-CcrMjueft will 
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contain if fo mR 'd lip together : who may , as, Confiant'm among his Private 
lJevctiors put up one Collet! to tl'.e Bilhops. Enfeb. 4e viti CTy/?, c. jo. 
gpate !;■ h, rrmhi lilcs tranijmllas cf- Naties cur arum expert ct. And it iuns 
t bus ahtio it altogether verbatim in that Hiftori in. Grunt , mof merciful Bi- 
jbop and Prscji that l rr.dy have calm days , *ml wights free from c*r? And m- 
Itjiui ion , that I way live a pt actable lift it) all Godly ftefs and hdtttfty }or tbi 
future byyrnr good agreement - 7 which an Up you vvttehfsfe me > 1 Jhud waji a- 
ir ay my Heigh m f erfttnai fadnefs and vexation. For at long as the people t f 
God ji »ndj dwiaed by fe nhjitjl and pernicious a C out cm ton » bo » (an tt be that 
l can have any raft in try ovftt h fir it. Open therefore by your good Ogrrtmtni 
the it ay tot kf, that l may commit wy Expedition towards the Eafi ; and grant 
that l may fee both yon alidad the reft of my people > having laid afidt ye* r om • 
me fit its } ytyyctr.g together , that we may all With one void give laud and gk. 
ry, for the Cetm on good agreemeru and liberty } to God Almighty for tytr. 
A me n. But if neither the People, nor his Mafefty enter into their coniidtr- 
iiiion. I h-ope it is no utiitafonibJc Migacft. that they will be merciful mug 
thenifelvts , and have fome reverence at leaft for rfce Naked Truth of Hiftory , 
which either in their owmimes will meet with them , or in the next age over* 
take them: That they, who are fome of them fo old that, as Con Mors, 
they w|re the Scans of the former troubles , others of them, fo young , that 
they are flee from all the Motives of Revenge and Hatred y fliobli yet joyn ili 
reviving the former perfeetftious upon ih^pr deuces , yea even ihenfelvesin a 
turbulent, military, anduncanonica! manner execute Laws of their own pro- 
curing, and depute their inferior Clergy to be the Informers* 1 Ihould ratlier 
hope to fee not only th at Controverfy fo fexndalo us abolilheJ, but thac alfo Up* 
on fo good an cccalionas the Author of the Naked Truth hath adminiftred 
them, they will infpe£l their Clergy , andcaufe many things to be correfld, 
which are far moi eiuinou* in the Confequeftce then the difpenliilgWitJl a Sur- 
plice. 1 iliallmentiou fome too confofedly, as Lhey occur to my Pen , at pre- 
terit , referring much mow for better ies.fure, Methinks it might be of great 
edification , that thoteof them who have ample poflefliotis Jhotild be in a goc-d 
fenfe. Mult at inter opts irwpes. That they would iufpectthe Canons of lliS 
ancient Councils, where are many .excellent ones for the regulation of the 
Clergy, I faw one , looking but among t hole of th* fame Council oi , 
againli any Bifhops removing bom a iefs Bifliopriekto a greater, nor that any 
of the Inferior Clergy Ihculd leave a lefs Jiving for a fatter. That is merlmiks 
the mod Natural ufo ol General or any Councils to make Canons , as it were 
By-Laws for rhe ordering of their own Sodety , but they ought norm take 
out , nutcii lefs forge any Patent to invade and prejudice me Community. It 
were good that the greater Churchmen relyed more upon ihemfolves , and 
their own dir edition, not building too much upon (tripling Chaplains: that 
men may not fuppofe the Matter (as one that has a good Horfe or a Fleet* 
hound } attributes to himfelf the vertues of his Creature. That. they iflfpeft 
the Morals of. the Clergy ; the Moral Here ticks , do the Church jnore haren 
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then all the Non-conformifts can do , or tan wifii sr. That before they a jmir 
men to fubfcribe the Thfcy nips Articles for a Benefice, they try tv bet tier 
they know the meaning. T> at they W ould much recoin mend t o them til e rea- 
ding of the Bible. Tis a very goad book , ana f a man read it cixe&%. 
will make him much wiftr. That they would adwfc them to keep thc-_ Sab- 
bash t if there were no morality hi the day > yet there is a great d si of p*w. 
deuce in the obferving it. That they would irulruft thofe that c^ose for Holy 
Orders and Livings, that it is a iciribic vocation they enter open , bm that 
has indeed riiegr<ai*ft reward. That to gain a Soul ii fc -eypnd all the acqrfits 
o f Traifick , and to convert an Atbfcift more glorious then ail the Cor^ttefb of 
the SouLiier. That , betaking tbemidves to this Spiritual Warfare, they 
ought to diiitiEanglefrom the World. That r^ty do not ride for a Cenefirc 
as if it were for a Fortune ora Miftrefs , but there is more in it. That they 
take the iMintftry up not ass Trade, arid-, becavfe they have heard of li'bu- 
■iwrgtpa r, in expetS ation tharthe Bells may to chime that they come in their t urns 
to be lord May 01 a of Lawbstb. I bar they make them underfhn .1 , as well 
as they can , what is the Grace of God. Hist they do not tome into the 
Pulpit too full of Fufliati or Lo^kk , a good life is a Clergy man's bell Sy llo- 
gifm y and the tjuaimeft Oratory ; and till they out-life *ni they will never get 
ibe better of tfc< Fanarkks , nor be able to preach ivit^Dcmonll ration ©F Spi- 
ri t or With any effedt or Aut hority, T hat they be Lowly minded- , land . no 
lUihtrs, 

And particularly , that the Archdeacon of Canterbury being in ill humor 
upon account of his i Policy , may not continue to revenge himfelf 
upon the innocent w^ii-em there , by mining their Church which fu Wills up- 
on the Eeclefiaftical Power of His Majefty and lo many ol His Royal Prede* 
«flbrs. 

But rhefe things require greater Time, and to enumerate all that is amifs, 
might perhaps be as ertdlefs as to number the People : nor art they within the 
ordinary fpbceie of my Capacby , and our Expo Ter will think I have forgot 
him , I mall take my leave of him for the prtferu , bring only troubled to End 
out a Complement for foe ivil a Perfbn* It rrutft bfc thus. 

I will not fay as Peptlita faid to Amicthta , nor as fctmfihtnes faid to Mf* 
chiner y nor as the maft Lea: lied F x <j&r*fa$ > Or the Jcfuite Gajpar SeSnt- 
isa faid to the Animadverter , nor as $tiukfU& laid to Cicero , nor asikcChrC 
flian ciura faid to the £nglip Parliament, nor as ibe Roman Centurion laid 
to the Reman Ettlign : but I will fay fomthing like what j Uohm ( that prefi led 
from Cjtnftattiifts at the Council at Selcttei* , when they made an en-defs Dis- 
puting to no pur ppfe) faid to them: not, Abkt ifitier & *» nutmt- 

ague, but, good Mr. fvxpHVr, whatdo you Loytcring like an idle Siholi.ir , 
aid Animadverting here in Town ? get you home again , o i it were better foe 
you , and Expofe and Animadvert , as long as you will , at your own C oL 

ledg- . , . 

But as to a. new Book fte/b come out , Iniuled, the Amboy cf the a 
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Trath gripp'd MAgd ( co the Felt, or to the skin ) ctailiierogjyphkal Quib- 
ble of Sic I'rwrGKWx on the Tide Pale, will ml «scuk liilnop Ganm-ng. 

far his Sermon is Hitt , - T . . . 

Uut to Live I udicioug. and Serious Reader , to whom I wtm any thing I have 

faiJ, nwytiaVe g!\en tiouhue!comenKHainm€nc, i (hall o lily lo iar juftafy 
mv fclf , that 1 thought it no left conce; ned me 10 vindicate die Laity horn the 
Xfflpctirions that the Few wouli force upon them ? then him co deFmd thofc hi- 
uolitio-ns on behalf of the Clergy. And moreover I fudged my filf moft po- 
per fonhc woi k , it not being ticiliac fo flight a Pamphlet as bis liquid be «• 
fiver<d by any Man of great abilities. For the reft 1 take the -iWff T? ad) to 
fijive been part of that effeft which Reverend Mr. Hvffcr foretold, Prxf . to 
EhL Policy* p. to. The time iv'i//rwt tirhsrt Three wards , alfet-4 mtb w 
7 tty tad Mtckneh, fed receive a far more bUffed reward then Three dm- 
fed Fern's wrften mthdifdaufe ferpttfef Wk- And 1 Ml conclude 
with him in hi? dofe. '1 trxft in the Almighty that with tn C mem tens art nm 
Atththifheji float, m4 dm. the day will com ( for what caitfe tf tkm of 
Dif fair ) when the Pa fens if fewer enmity being allatd , men fell mth it a 
t mit rtdeJtbied tdans of tm faint My reconciled Live, flmv themfelves each rs 
other the fame which Jofeph and the Brethren of Jofepb were at W nm of 
their Enterview <>iEgypt. And upon this condition , let my Beck. mf* ( ff* 
niy felf if it were needful ) be burnt by the hand of the , Animudvercer. 
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IntereU will not Lie. • 

Or, a View of 

E N G LAN D ’S 

True Intcrefl: : 

Papist, 

Ro YAH ST, 

Presbyterian, 

BaPTI SEDj 
N EUTE R, 

A R M Y, 

Parliament, 

City of London. 

In refutation of a ueaforablc Pamphlet, entltflled. 

The Intercjl of England jlatcd . 

Wherein the Author of it pretends to difeover a svay, how to 
fatisfie al! Parties before- mentioned , and provide for the 
PoMiek Good, by calling in the Son of the late Km?, &: m 

ApainP: wlmm It U bere proved. That it is really the Tnrereff of even- Partv 

r*rft) m keep him Sift- And whatever hj,h l : ccn bv 

SJiSftr 1 rJ r° r ^ ,n thc sFiir F’litiiljr, t,r 

Jtai^n Hlc legality of (his l a ar!iamrnr ^ (irt|r?, is herr anfwVi by Attnrneflti 

.kjwti from Mr Wr ; Eire Bashir a\\eA a N>l J Cmmmrt<tUft i for Lf^sfrOKm 

7 , l wJ". t f 1 VI ; atlli tlom wr'^e 1 of rhe rooli tented Rejatifft- 

tn cMivime chaff of tUa R m i tuny. ' 1 * 


B J M A R, N ET> HA M, 


Lffldftt, Printed by 'l he, Ntwc&Ttfht dwelling over-againit^ 
BAinxrdj-CufUc in, Th tms-firt it. 1659. 
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Eccreafcd in the Burials this Week 
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of Brtiid (tt forth &j Order eft ht Ltrdmkr mdCmn of AldermZ- 
A penny Wtaten Loaf to contain Eleven Ounces, andrhree * * 
half-penny White Loaves the 1 ifcg tveig v. 





< 3 ) 

Intereft will not Ite : 

Or, A View of LJJ^p'S 

True Intereft, &c % 

The FrumbUi 

I T is a Maxim among Politicians, That htmU wilt net lie i WMcfc 
prudential faying hatha twofold ferlc, the improving wherouf ii 
very ufefuho a mao, either in the conduct of his own Affair*. or in 
d Terming the condud and end of the Affairs and enterprises of other 
men. Qnefenfe of it may be ibis-. That if you can apprehend where* 
iaa m»n*s Intereft to any particular Game on foot doth confift, you may 
Surely know, i fth e man be prudent, whereabout to ha v e him, chat is, how 
to judge of his defigne : For, whi ch way fhever you forefee his I ft er eft doth 
in prudence difpofe hurt, that way ( provided he be fowife asto underftand 
his own Concernment ) he will before to go, and G> his Iotereft ( provided, 
alfo, that in your calculation thereof you be not miftaken ) SW0 mt lie CO 
you, it will not dec; tve you in your judgement concerning the mans I meats 
and proceedings. 

The other fenfc of that Maxim is, That if a man ftete his own IntencSt 
aright, and keep clofe to it, it wit *ns He to him or deceive him, in the prtW 
fecutionof hi* Aims and ends of Good unto himielf, not fuller him to be 
milled or drawn afide by fpecious pretences* toferve the ends and purpofes 

ofothermcn. 

This being fo, and Ddigns being now generally kid to engage the 
People a new in Hood and confufion, and this fawning Pamphlet having 
for the fame caufe been difperfed throughout the Three Nations, it was ne- 
eeffiry for the right information of our Countrimen of all parties, to give 
thetna view of their true Intereft s, for fear left by this and the other trea- 
foruble Papers which fly up and down, or through the flic infinuations 
and perfwaiioiis of cucni ng men, any one Pa rty (houM happen to be feduced 
from a right under landing of their f ntereft at fueh a time as this, and im- 
barque themfelves for the Intereft ofaPablick Enemy, upon fup portion 
of attaining thereby their own and the Pub lick welfare Therefore give 
me leave to trace and overtake he Deceiver ( 1 mean this Author) in hfc 
own Method * in the profeturion whereof I (hall endeavor to mam fell, 
That as it is a main Point of fnrereft among the QramUrCi-vtliers both 
here and beyond (ea, by fpreiding T.ibels, fa lie Rumors, fair Protnifts, 
fubEile ArgwrriCftfsofPerl^liafl, and all other waies imaginable, to rub 

A 2 
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mens dld-ontenis, and bewitch their fenfes, that they nuy not be able to 
difee-.n their «*n Concernments ; So on dve other fide, We who a re the 
People, of all Parties, confide ring that thefe ('avaHei-Granfitci are con- 
cerned \o draw us- n (if they can) to do their drudgery in War at the hazard 
of our fsletksi ought to (conceive it a principal part oF our Intereft to 
undent* nd theirs-and not to Coffer our fckes,TO be t return * J i by fine pretences 
and devices, to venture ourpwn bloods, and fhed Else blood ot others, for 
ilie Creating of their greatneFs upon our own parti&lar and the general 
RuSne. - And.becaufe this Amhor faith One tiling well, That tht rtsl 
grdtf the Nation cwfijh mt in th‘ btmfit of fin fit «?«, but t re *&■ 

A I hi Pnbii £ a»d thet' it ii Mad? up. rAt bl the vufi* e ff, dt/l tmt 
P.iriy, bkt if all ; Therefore Wli n l have made it appear, by fca ruling the 
Ihtereils and Concernments of all Part its among us, tint no ope party, 
no, not the Rip ah fit riuBfflf&'res ( except only the Pipifl } can hope for stiy 
pod by rhe restitution of Churls Stufipi, hut mu ft neceffarily partake in 
the common calamity as well as others, then I fuppoft the Condulion will 
naturally follow : that it ii the. Itutreji of ail is bj-tp him cwn ' 

4 

Section L 

Of the Papitl , whom our Author calls by the 
more ff Undid nameofK&miw Catholick, 

T words are thefe. [Tis the Inter eft of the Rffitt.it! Catkdieii 
jn n bring tn t he King -l for by that means the heavy p aimeftts now m 
$ctrj fates, with other burl he ns, will be taken off? And its to the prtfi 
fires of Renal Lam, they emmt bnt remember how far fromgmvstt* 
they were ml he late Kings lime, the Cathdtcbs living here netwith- 
fhwdtt eg them, m more flour {flung condition than thofe of France, 
Italy, or Spurn did ? under their rffptfilive Princes •, and tveuid do 
infinitely more under their natural King, than if any For finer fhozld 
acquire tht Power by Conquefi : mfiJes, they generally having adhered 
to the late Kin g in his Wan^ have m reafon to dtfimji a favon&U 
trui meat from his Son, 

'risweildoneofour Author to fpe?k out ; and what he faich, we will 
caHly grant ; for [he Pap ills Cannot deny their own Inceicft fo far as not 
to endevour by ell itlC? Os imaginable to reftcie the Son, who hath piade as 
ikir pro fed ions to the Pope as ever the Father did, and no doubt lie would 

( were 





( were Hereflored ) as realty perform them. We rannot forget wTu? Tranf- 
sabns parted betwixt his Father and the Court of^W, at the time of hri 
being in .*>**■> ? and tv ha j a Letter of alfurance he then wrorero hisHoline;* 
nor how both ti e Father and Grandfather betrayed the Protefisn Catilc 
in Germany, F-rantr, and all over the world « and how that to make Way for 
Popery, Superflmon was countenanced, Papifts preferred to greateft places 
oF [ rutC and were in greace-ft credit at Court whifo the be it fort of Pro- 
feffors were iorred to tjuft tjie Nation , arid retire into wilder nr fibs in an- 
other world ; Bat to encourage Papifls, they l as aur AucEior faith) k*dnft 

bunbtni taken *w4f tjftm, axd livtdhtre in a imrt conetuiut 

th$f& bf Irs net 7 1 f 2.1 y D Spain, i^fiV g&fitotrsijv Hfe do|Ei well 

alio to remember us^liow dote they {tuck to the late King f« his wars and 
we cannot forget [hit they had reafon, conrtdering how dufr he fluck to 
them, They know feow it came about, chat fome Hundred ihottfj nds of p ro . 
rdlants were by ui I eird of and moft inhumane butcheries differed up in 
facriiact* to the grand Edo I of die Popiffe Inter eft in JnLnJ v md all the 
world knows, the Pa pi 1U- had and openly declared and fhewed they had a 
Commi Alton fonwhat they did there, and that it was tranfmitted tfuther 
vjider the great fjeal of Scilfjfr id t yea and every one knows or hath heard 
who was in perf -n there a^the time of its iflbitig forth, and had mftody of 
the Seal of that Kingdom in his own hards. And after thofe barbarous Rev 
belsof Af/Wbad in cruelty ouc^aded all tile Mo lifter’s of former Ages, my 
Lnrdol 0 m«n4 can tell you, who it was that did fls-opecily own them for 
what they had done, and follicired thimuo fend lix thdufand ofthnfe vilanj 
into E«thn4 again If die Parliament, and Supplies into Vrcr/W, and im- 
pmvered hstti ththxdQrmmUiO give them all manner of AflWanms fevc 
only that he would not yield they (hould have liberty of making Appeals 
ioEs»' t bsCHttfe it would have intrenched upon hisKepil interefo and pre- 
rogame; but as for the imereti: and honor of God aW Religion, fjiai he 
Jet go, and tent particular , hanks tr> .Sr^wt* Altfjlqrm a nd fu ity?, j 
rate Rebels) for their good fervices who had been chechief Arturs in that 
h >trtd Maificre. And if o mm i will not acknowledge tliefe things 
’cis well wt have the Letters to produce which were written to him by 
tliat Royal band, an J found in his Cabinet taken at the Bared of 
iVWVtjr 

7 he Pa pills there ore having had fo fair a Creature oft he Father, we fhal 
yaetd likewife ffor msny reafons ) chat they have no caufe to fear foul deal- 
ing I'rom the Son- a. Gentleman of is good a nature towards diem as the 
Sire was! For, they ought not to forget, and they of the ScotiTh Nation 
cannot duife but with forrow remember, what a wofuL Convert they hud 
ofhim, when being after hi»F suher’sdeat!! in thelfle of fafi . they invited 
turn out ol the very arn>s as I may fay) oft he Irift Rebels, among whom he 
wasihenready to go, bavmgllrooJiup a Bargain with them, and f«at bis 
goods beforefiautt by lea to W&rftiijMah intent iiimicdLacly to have followed 

them. 



tbcm As for hi* Religion C if™V ) « watbeft.yoa know>t a dwftrton ti 
■ which ^gMiUjia 


vwvrlofe and vet ME fo - toft, bat he dilcovere* u, WRcn ™«* ™* « 
SKfolSL CoUedges in F/ the jewing him in their Chap- 
™u2Wi-offe«r® good fithm of. that houfc which had been 
StaS TrXk he polled his Hat over hu eyes, and turned ride 
2Sw5t But if this be not evident, !« « Imp retmirfetojeafon, 
and rheocUder how long he was uni* *ewi«g oft» Mothers UM* 
SaSfrw. and whitaNurfery hath been forhim fmc* which 

place in the World ^confide* afo the urgency of h« 
to irtoce any S hing or c,k e anv cour fe to get a 
Crowr beinV under the fame influence of that wandrmg S«r calji 
£JSJ StX 54 warhi* Grand*f*thet fj«£? ^Fourth ol &»"*** 
ffiSti Religio-vto fee are a Crown, and ehofe rather r, hm P*«« 

SSpSSJ tLhU which feme fiy were hisown very 

J^ds ) but rothefe co nfi derations take along wuh you the joig^ns 

tniefcourfc with, obi igat ion to. dependaoce upon lorcin i 1 ^ -is a n d p *P' * • 
his freouent known applications and pr omi fe s to the P 0 p e b y fpec i a SA ge [it s 

£±H » ft?** P ur P ofe> to the ' he 

n ' j l>i< AlUanre to and combination with him and other P ,piBl 

££ (ifchMwSM- 4*1- m )«¥!« JaJ- •« 

thl hallance arc ground enough to believe him MEoently ajefted. f not 
fworiito popery. — Theft things* we fay ) being conydered. we are 
eafityof thc^fame opinion with our Author: That tr « jb^lutely th >n- 
tereftof the Rvmdn CatIMick party ig r-eftore him, and fee him f 
thatabfolute domination over fi«gW, which was the 0 rani1 P™j^[ 0 . 
Jhe Court, and for.lh**Maining whereof, bisFatherfirftlatdthefoundat- 
on of our Civil Wars. Which being evidently the true intereft ^ 

• Dins in refped to him, we cannot bc*lic them, when we fay* It is tbat 
which they and their forein Friends do makethm- great bufmefs to bring 
about and Co we know where to have them on the other fide, foemgrir 
in rcVcrence to the priori pies and praftifts^oth or his rather and Mother 
and in refpea to the Obligations he hath to the whole POP* P ar[ Y f <^ ^ 
Bread, he is concerned to retain them at the bett and flurefi. I f ends f a * d c 
old Friends) of his Family, we do not b;- lie him, if we conclude, that 
party in E*ii*n4 can «pe3 an y other thing by hw re itution, ^ 
they all muft be always truckling under the Papift, to the stream h. ta 
the Reform sd Religion prui^fTed now with all freedom here *' non £^ % 
that we fliould sbfulutely be-lie our own Tntetcil, and deceive our lelvei. 

WC would { which God forbid ) give car 10 fie Rtjal Charm*' * cfarm 

uivtrfs mfity SECT- 
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Sect* II* 

Of the TfyjaHJt . 

, llr Authors words are thefe: [* fl he Royals f and En ftijh 1 frfi 
'infant, be fide f that hk Principles, oblige him cheerfully to pay 
hit obedience where it is dm, and look no farther, elikemfe by hit in* 
ttrefi concerned to he content with fstch a refHwhnofthc King, at 
alia wet h no private reparations for p aft (uff crisps, they thereby acquiring 
full pcffef ton of what remains % and as the Jmfement of the Nation 
would make the (mallefi eftite more advantagtttts than the great eff 
maid hty acquired by violence, which unavoidably would defeat all 
terms of Union, and involve the Nation in new Wars ft* hhwife, 
if the neceffary parts of their way of wdtfbrp be (t cured > other circum - 
fiwttdihfigsmfl be ea {if filed by a fw and ammblt Treaty, J 

Before we prccerd, ktiij irimadyffta tittle upon particular ixprefR* 
ons in this Paragraph By his foynmg the word Prv 

Tfflanti, he lKiinatnr, as if nor.r were good Pro reflant* hue Roya lifts: 
and truly thk isgencrailj the ptjamalie of char party, who look- upon alt 
others with an evil eye, as Heretic Ju and Stkifmsticks, 

And whereas he faith. The R j tii{ls printtpirt tt tigs bins chtarfnRy it paf 
tbrAitnec where it u far, this toucheihBpona new r^dlion, intimating that 
be oweth not obedience to the prefenc power, which doftrtee, having 
been hotly banded heretofore, this is no place to dtfpute aboor, and there" 
fore I refer the Reader to another piece, which will fhortly come forth, one 
pare whereof w ill he to confirm the point of Subject ion, though the due- 
nei ther of to the prefent Powers hath been formerly proved, both by 
Kafon and by leftimonies drawn from the troll eminent Penmen of all 
parties, whereby ah Objections ( as to our prefent cafe) have been abut; 
dandy anfivcted- 

Another expreflion is, That an ifitjft ncqui^rd by vivltatt, Trill unavoid- 
ably elrffat alt terms ef V/sien, andUvolvt the Ndtitti in new Wirj. jf fo, 
then by telling the peopf fo, he fpoilsthedefign of his Pamphlet which is 
to raife the Councrey ^ for, wlut man will he fo mad as to run into arms, by 
violence to i nflate f'harWStttart f feeing by confetpacHce it would ( as our 
Author foretells ) Ibweverlafting feeds of di fusion and civil War among 
us ? It is plain enough to be Ebrefcen, and it concer n! us to believe the Gcn- 
iknun, rather th-ui mskethe experiment 

~"7' AJaoth^ 



Another word is, Nteti*rj pans of svorfhip j theft he would hive fccnrei, 
and What the Iloyaliftcrtecms neccfRy in tndtf <r ofworfhip, we ail itnow, 

even nothin Iris chan the old -relattckHerwdiy with a II its dependants ; 

and chcqueiUon chertis, Whether in coflciulloo* the Epifco pal Lands and 
Revenues would not after ft fl»* fp&ice' be required, as the principal m d t - 
nm for cht maintenance of that worfhip. Tn the mean while, he a Little 
after doth'as good as t » u?,hi,it tye »td Clujreh Government mult he re- 

ft[1 Ttelaftes:nreffi On which wetakenpriee of, doth cortcem the Royilift 
himfcif who is told that in the rcftiHUioh of the Ztusrrt, Hi it »»i 

i and t tm1 ^ J 1 "™ J e “** bel.eve our 

Author upon his word, wi thout an Oath, or lo g d’lcourte to, copying 
hirn ■. Howcvpr^ becaufc the poor Royalift hopes to reap a great ha nr eft by 
ih< Regal 'JUIUciuion, it will not be mails to give him a, little eyc-falve, that 
he may he able more clearly ro dOM. n his own condition. / 

The Roy a lifts are of two ions , firft. filth as adhere to Cbarhmto 
«refi7?rr • fccwtyy. filch as adhere to him out of burner. The former ire 
thole who being hopelels of a # raurn, or of the recovery of cheif For- 
tunes hv way of reconcilement, are conft rained to run any hazard abroad 
with the head oftUtir party , and therefore would mrn every ftonc to 
over-turn the orefent power of the Commonwealth that they may letup 
themfelves The latter fort of lloya lifts arrfucly who though they femd 
heretofore urdw the Royal Standard, yet through favor ofthe parliament 
have regained pnffefBon of their Eftdttt, nod equal immunities with the 
reft ofthe people five onclyttut they are not yet thought capable ot pub- 
lick Trufts in ^reat' Offices, or to lit in Pariiamenr, but ochcrw ife they eu* 
r oV lh<r full benefit of that Obliviou which the parliament gave^ in hope 
thereby to oblige them. Theft may ( not improperly ) be railed Were* 
her, uft they have OiU'ly anvbitinat? and vainglorious humor for 
the ground of their behavior, w thout any poftibil.ty of ad vantage there* 
b- unto themfelves, but are ridden by the ocher fort, to carry ouch* Hi;b- 
hv design of particular perfcns. Theft, to relbre the flngie Family of i 
prince csfft out by a w.-nucrful hand of providence, feem willing ro hazard 
the mine of all char own Famili®, and to fcrv* the ends of certain per- 
fons about him ( msowdioft fortunes arc deiperatc 5 they fti e ready to FjO* 
them feNcs into a loftof their own, nscemhfty they will, it Charts tnifcarfy 
in Ills enFerp ife . Whereas on the other Side if he Ihcukl carry it With lut- 
cefi They will be then hit where they weire, they can be but m a Hire £>t 
w'bafthcv have jtfreidvv for. this Trumpet to Rebel ho a hath already pro; 
dainwi it-in-ilis Pstmpfckc, ffikft r*n m*(t nit l*k.J*r mtiuwtarfu pad 
and fb though they Thould help co rtfiow him, yet they owrt 
no'l expWf c« mcod i hecc Fortunes- The Hi*ir R**t»h Mvl Fugtivir*** 
thevtlv.it ftiall he looked, on at Court, thole j@ efcwrMbo 1 * d v ‘f 

frsafsjthf %B c/ w Udft the poor C*Mrj. 



CJcrffryahd Vcorafn ) fhall be glad to drudge and plow, to 'pay the yer ftth 
known ' axacions which mu ft needs be eftabli'lhed co upkue fer!crn 'ftrc- 
th'tn of tit Sweftl. and c lie CranJui of the party, and, finally he emailed 
upon the whole bngiifh pollcrity, to ma imam the pimp and pride of a 
luxurious Court, and an absolute Tyrannic. Which being confidc-red, ft 
15 a wonder to fee how they Teed themfelves wi:b p ha mile s, who pretend, to 
his reftatiraiii'n, ftippoiirg thftt the gol,k» At* mull needs return again 
to t,. him, whrreas (alls!) they will be but made uleof as the C'-i’j pUtt 
w 5, tij the <Hit 'of ri-t ft f for the fervice of the Mmkiff' 

This being fo, and feeing they have before hand been told lb in print by this 
ft mi 4 av'fj< , certainly we rmv conclude, it is the true Intereft of die 
great Body of chofe, who pkaf t emclv|s with the repute of fay t/iftt in 
this Nation by ail means to le-^c the Htgk-b js and Fug tivts to them- 
JVlves, and avoid chafe Infinuacioris which are contrived by diem, ard 
preat led by their tier gif, to draw them into Kerb llion, and from thence 
mat the net of new Com portions- nr rather total forth [cat Us ns They 
f innot but remember, how (Tgpally GfPlSttb Mailed that Family, and ail 
their lnlurredio- s, bom time co time! Put cafe th.y Chou Id be fo mad at 
to t:ir again yet whac cao be done by tin wed dy Bodies Oi raw men, taken 
fro-m the ftreecs the Alehoule, i he Plough and the Harrow, rude ; nd un- 
acquainted with Military difcipime, gg-ainlt a well diftip lined Army Of old 
Soldier* ? Remember wliar bee- me of thole vaft numbers Anns 164 S . in 
iC ■ f and hff v.Sic, how^u ckly they Rocht together hkefheep, yet when 
Upon the dvanCc'of our Soldiery, they fuv there was danger of being had 
ca she fltuglnor with the lame (pneknds they difperfed tbemfelves, and 
after a weexs airing found it was their intereft, "and the wifeft way co return 
to thetr Beef and’B cnn. And if the Gentlemen Royalifis fhould venture 
to make another exp:-: Intent with the ti, what tan they in reafun exp eft in 
the end, b*, t an exjiicufibn 0 1 the Law upon their perlbns,atid chedeftru&ioa 
o their la Liijiies t Sti h inr»iff* rttJj as popular Commotions, it ye lean upon 
them, Tis a tJionfand o one bur they fail you ^ confuSt Htftories,ind you fhalt 
alwaiesfindit fo- whereas ifyemmd your true Inter eft, that will neither 
fail ytiCi, nor decisive you- The Roy a lifts (we k<tw) are perions generally 
fotugenuous as to underfUnd chat every man hatha little Common wealth 
within himfelt, and chat the Affairs thereof he is naturally obliged to 
look unto, by vemie of that dticy which he oweth co himftlf and his neer 
Relations j and they cannot belt know likewife. that if the grt,i c Common- 
wraith or Body politick happen by Providence to be eitabfdhed in a new 
form other wife then they think it fhnukf be, as it 15 in ftich a cafe buy 
folly to imbrqd their Country, a cd engage all shat is dear to them fox the 
bid form, which isinitfelf a mere fhadmv, and like a fhadow gone awa^ ; 
fo \is blit Vain for diem to feruplea fiihmiilion or adherence to the new, 
upon pretence of obligations to the old by Oath, becaufr all who 

write touching Cafes of Codoncc, yea, thcirownDoftor Satidtrftn (» 

B moft 



imft feaTfiediMn ) inhisB^ofc de fardmttiii. Will tell thetn f that if they 
firtd a Govef rtmcnE aftered, and another power in pofkffiofl of ^ they, 
teans private itifft, are bound rofuhmic to the prefent Powers, becaafr 
ordained of God ( for fticli rlie Apoftlt harii declared all Powers in Uing 
whatsoever go He / and that the former Government ceafmg, which 


t 


fV|kjlUuCr Cl t KJ «.ev J cin 4 d v* tnwi. ^u-v, ’ y ■' 

obicfl of obedience, the Obligation thereunto muft of neceftity «tfe 
liKewifc, whatever Mr- Trj* prattles to the contrary t For, no man canfe 
confer 15’ed in a nyrefped or relation to that which is not; and fo whenj, 
thing cannot be done, die , bligation.to it mufl needs be void ( as tbtit 
j^a t * faith) £* [mfrffibUUati F*ffi ■ TtS-high tune then for them -to |qr 
a fide dilcontents and frlV olous pretences ; and to ob ft rve their t rue J nterell,, 
as perions confrientioufly concerned to doe it, in relpciS to all manner of 
Relations both private and public k ■ This is the way to Centre themfelvesin 
their pofleflions, and after they have matiifeflcd repemanceof pails FoLliet, 
to imroduce them into an equal participation of Privilcdges with others in 
ihisftateof Freedom* which will however render rheir pofterityhsppy, 
though the Parents in a pettifh humor, ffiould alwaies Look On it with an 
eye ofdiftlain and prejudice: But if at length they would lay a fide atiimo- 
fitics, and feek peace and enfue it, then the State not being conlhund 
to keep up Forces at fo vaft a Charge to watch over them in their defigite?, 
the publick neccfllcies would foon weare off, and with them the greatest 
pan of our Burthens, and them fe Ives might perhaps live to fee that hap- 
linefs which they would not believe, but might have fooner enjoyed, if they 
ia d not been fo obftinatc againfl Reafon, and the Peace of their native 
Country, 

But if for all this, they fliall Rand up and fay. They cannot be fatssRed 
without Ept fc opal government : They may talk what they will,. yet there 
being no . viiible fcwfcfteg in Scripture of its inRimcion, more than there ij 
of the other waits of Government pra&ifed by others, why fhould wife 
men contend for that as divine, which is merely prudential? feeing the ls« 
King pleaded conscience For his infifiing to maintain it , only upon 
this account, that he was fworn todofo, and we law he did his atmofl 
for it-; which- when he had done, ther^ feeing the neceflityof Affairs re 
quired the abolition of ic,tie in the Iftc of fy.fh - Treaty became content 
k fhould be; abolifhed * to Jet his Friends fee, that having done what Jit 
could to prefcrve it, the thing it felf was of no loch foe red Authority, bat 
that it might be tafhiertd by Authority whenprudence did require it tote 
done. And therefore our Author likewife, having a point sf prudence to 
difpatcb, which is, to hedge rnthe Presijit ittrt to his Jtvjall patty, healfa 
makes the divine darling of Epifctpkcit * mere prudential matter, ro be 
difmiffed ai his Mafters-octalion flwll require, that Jo the Royal Caufc be- 
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fohe calls Epifcofitfc,) kb4 & /u A,/^ fi &«* 

tuMbttMduf tmJifftKUrt y mutMux It probability ir VtiS m fu r .l There- 
fore p#g, ii. he mvircih the 'Presbyter tans to an Accommodatimi, tel lin g 
them, the differences are W that their C^ffp ir id tht Mplfct 

P*ll)ivixti dte m tht vpimtn of mederatarntn pf ttiher }aA^m> rt, -afifj attoitd. 
Now if the _ Divines of both parties (hall by ecmfenc accommodate and 
compiie With each other, ( which appears to be one part of the prefenc 
defigne for bringing in CWj Stuart ) what elfe do- they both thereby but 
plainly ccmiifs, ihftt the Frames they fiavc |q long contended for a-rc buz 
political, and liable to alteration as prudence (kill direft? Seeing then 
that the Royalifis obligation to the oI4 State, whether Ecddiaitical 3? 
Civil, ;s Wholly defun A t and that the generalise of them may moth fooner 
roarr their own condition, by endevoring to bring C&jtrh in, than mend if 
and that Other things of Church and State are above their fptiere ( as private 
men ) to meddle with, what remains, but that they look through the Gran- 
dees Jntereft, which j$ merely to draw chemiij, and purfue the-r own la- 
tereftonly in fobfmiencie to the FttblEcSs . which is not to be done but by 
preferring the peace, and that cannot be other wi fe chan by a cordial unirific 
with us, to (hut all thedores of hope sgainft him that would come in to 
difturb the Nation, and make all things worfe - t as I Gull fufikicmly Ihtw 
in the eefuing parts of this Difcoucfe, J 


Sect, III. 

Of the Trcsbjterim* 

jUr Authors words are thefe: t#is tk Presbyterians iMmfb 
to bring tn C Stuart ^ the only way to prefers himfelf from 
rmnt at tht Ms of tkje tefjir Parties that have mm ftp unde, hm, 
who utterly epptfe all Government in the Church " 

Thefe are good words ^ and if we confider the prefent carriage of the 
Presbyterian MuiiRers in L*nt«fkir* , who are blowing the Trompet co 
Rebellion in chafe Northern parts, we may fay they arc fo mad as to be- 
lieve out Author, that their joining with and for the fjirereft of C. Stunt 
is the way to preferve themfelves from mine But becaufe there are many 
fober and pious men ofthar parcie in thefe Nations, who as yet hand dear 
from the imputation of this foul ddign, therefore lelfc any fliould be tainted 
by the infedkiofi of chat ill example of their LaHedfoirt brethren, to imbaratie 
with the Reynfift-/' give me leave to lay before them feveral ConfideratioJts 
to manifdV, that by fucfi an irttbarijuement, a certain mine muR enfue co 

B 2 tlieir 






E fyir griff andi party, in, cafe that ejcitcd Family fljpmldby-dktr mentis bit 
erible'dw^nrn. ' . . , _ t>j| 

Firft, As to y o □ r wa y of Chm rt fi -go vcr n fnen t , itis a thmg the Koyahftj. 
will Kif$ at after you have ierved their turns- For our Author himleif cannot 
hold, but in theinidfl of all his printed Courtlhips and Complements, he lets 
flip tliefe words, wt ich (if you ple,ife) you may read Page J. 

[The Fpethytmans aimef (citing ap hit Viftifline hath fevcral in- 
Mnvtmenecs for, he (ides that rf’ir rife muff he the overthrew of 
pi her fartics, which arc more co r i(iderahle tn the Nation than them- 
fthety that ttgii Government no way complies mth the genim of tk\ 
Nation, nor tiir frame of ear MunccipdlLaWS which the late King, 
iojtsmtt aware of, at'en he concdtd to the fitting of it up for three 
years, being fully fat u fed, fmv-fffecfu.it an argument the ixperitnti 
&f, that fart time would he, toftrfmdstki Nation to endure [t galling 
md heavy a yoke no longer. 

If ibis be the Royal ift? opinion (as you fee it is) how can ye cotton to- 
gether? \Phai can you of the Presbyterian Judgment expert but e«r^m 
aruine-to your way, and your per Ions by fiich a clenching and dofurewitlf 
i nconfiflent principles? 'A hereas, thofe that be calls the itfftr p a.- tier witch 
h'*n grown np rmacr j*a, have hitherto allowed the men of y ou r way as 
great n freedom as they do enjoy themfelves, and hav>- admitted you lo an 
equal participation u r kh others, of that grand priviledge, ftlttrsy of CW 
fpiiaer, which (however fomeof you may flatter your felvcs) ye can never 
enjoy under a fort of people, that will never beat reft without a 
Hfifttfoeit- 

Secondly^ Conflderihe animo ft ty naturally Inherent in the Royal patty, 
and their Head, agatnft you. They will never leave bnziing. in his earesw 
quicken his memorie, chat the I nter eft of your party was' in ics infancie 
founded in IcciUnd upon the mi ne- of his great Grand mother, cooreute^ 
and improved by the perpetual vexation of his Gta.d father, and at length' 
pro let u ted to the decapitating of his Father. He not lii weak as to fomli 
yourfeive*, rhac you fhall fare bener than others, hecaufe you never op- 
pofed this young Gentlemans perfon: . It is ground fuffictenc for his hatred,, 
that you bandied againft hisFachtr, and the Prerogative, to which he coir 
Mires himfelf Heir; and to hate you cherncre, because the making good 
»f promjfss to you would be the dipping of that Prerogative. It is the 
«Otfimon fence of the Cavaliers, that you prepared his Father for the Blod# 
and arc iticenfcd at others becaufe they took, from you the honor oi the 
Execution ; And in a Fall lermon preached upon the news- oi his dciuil 
bieforehis Son, then at the Hague, Or.ffritgbeon told hun^Tku the Fntbj. 
ttri&tti pxtirdbtt Fniket das x axA 4>rt d him by the hair, ir hib j r>e b hpw ' 

^tpii <m off bn lead : Add.afcet lurn, it was more cleg- fitly espre fledhy ; 
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Salrntfai his *7} if tafia RegtA\ PrrftfttriitKi ftcrifieittm tifaraxt, JntkptiF 
dints* }stgniktmt- Nor will he count your parry any whit [helefs guilty 
fop your hypocritical proteAing a gain ft the death of his Father, feeing in 
Sermons printed feveral years before, you declared him over and over to 
hf a Man of The Scut till Minifters printed it, char he had ftr i m*re 

h tbtfe thvet tkmvem fied in the Ten Criftffian fier^eemi^jj ■ and 

Upon the fame account, Mr. Love proclaimed in rile pulpit at 'Vxhndgs- 
That no peace ought CO be had with him. It was your parcie that 
reduced him ( diminution* cApiiit ) into the condition of a Captive ; and 
the Cavaliers (ay. You unking'd him, you deprived him of his earth'y Crown 
and kepi him knguilfbing, whereas (they fay) others were more courteous 
in fending him ro an heavenly. In Ihort; you brought him (as it were ) to 
the foot of rhe Scaffold, whoever led him up. Now trie the Cavaliers coun 
tcfifi, if ycpleafe, you that have fought and preached againft them ; hut 
remember this ( though I truft ye [hid never Iwve occafion) chit when' time 
forves, rhe Phi lofa hers Maxim will prove good Log irk at Court, Qcj visit 
media AA fie •*. vnlftitfiM rf>fnm ftnem^. He tb t n ill ft h tbt meant tm\r 
dsic-ngtstei e# , wi ink alh the end it tif* Ergo ( will tbs Courtiers jay} 
lecmg the Presbyterians did pac foch Courier in prartue as tended to the 
Kings ruine, they cencinly intended ir, and are as deep in it as others. I 
wi/hyou may underftanJ rather then fed, what Conclusions will be draw* 
by ihemagsinft you, fronvthac Art of juliice- 

Thirdly confider. that as he hath a moft particular Antipathic againlt 
your party, as the old enemies of his Famih - fo, with wha; promifes It*- 
ever he may foorh yon, yet you, of all ocher men, have kift reafon to 
Iruft him - Had not your party m Scotland an experiment, when they eo- 
Kitained him there, how little confcience he made of all his promifes, and 
how (in a trice) he fhufHed Out yOur Presbyterian In ter eft in that Ns lion, 
and turn'd up iruinp, the Cavalier. But that you may sake a esmpleae 
view of both his Fait hand affertion coward you and your party, give me 
leave CO retreOl your memories with a little Hifbrv,. to prove him one of 
whom you can take no hold } by any Ouriis, Promifes, or Engagements 
whatever 


fake him before he wenr to Smtlmd, and the firft place yon have taufe 
to obferve liittijn, was in the Jflcof Being there, rhe Presbyterians 

of csldn J t b iheconfent and concurrence of rhe principal of their party 
ih PngUnd^ made a pplication cohim, and is was declared a !'reat\ (hnuld- 
he lie Id at Bred* betwixt them, which by an Expi>fs he fignued to the 
Presbyterians i n Trtn land ; tie ven helefs a u he very fame time he privately 
fens away another "Exp re is to /Mwtrifr , requiring him to go on vigo- 
iwinyy-tth his deft gned Invafion of ^caiUnd 3gain.fi the fame Presbyteri- 
ans, beeaufc at ihcfamc time I ike wife he was trucking with the Rebels of 
Ireland H hoping by theirifnenjfliip to have made his way into England 
without the Prer UyttriaaibackJe atdua heels, Yea ? .and that y ou may f«^ 

now* 



feoff hereditarily fee hated tfie Presbyterian Interrfl and partie, he went 
far higher than ever his Father had done in expreffio ns of hatred ; For, he 
continued utterly averfc from Treating i iu good earnclt with the Preshyteri- 
an Seat and their friends, as long as he had any the leaft hopes of effecting 
his bufinefs by frtiawd, chufing rather to hive made an open Contract 
with thofe barbarous Rebels £ into whofe country he had already trait f. 
ported his goods, and intended himfclf to follow) rather than want exe- 
cutioners of his- revenge againft the godly of all opinions (whom he equally 
deteft-cd ) in E»iU»d and Scaled ; But at length, perceiving a fairer way 
pared for him by S ertlditd, he did then ( but would never till then) rtlin- 
quifh the Irith, and feemed to dofe with the Englifh and ScottftiPresbyce. 
fians In the Treaty corKluded ac'Srfl**. frlow confidtr, that as tic 
never clofed with them till his Trilh hopes were blown Qver,fo being brought 
into by pure nccefiitie, he would do nothing there but what the 

fame peceflitie conflsained him to as appeared by his refilling to figne the 
Declaration of Kiikand Stare, till the Lord Lendtnti the Chancellor told 
him plainly in a Utter written to him ( which in thofe dales was printed) 
that they would abandon and give him over except he (ubferibed. Here- 
upon , he began to acknowledge and condole the fins of his Family, &c. and 
to perforate all that hypocrytical mockery of Repentance which followed 
after, and took the Sehintt Ltitgxt .trtel Ciww^t when at the fame time bis 
Counfds were privately and wholly fet for the deltruftion of the Covtum 
and alt its Abettors. For, no fooner bad he taken up that yifor, but irn* 
mediately, the Kirk-paitic lofing the Battel at Z)iM&ir,be Laid it atide again, 
and began openly to play his own g»me s rejoicing at their -defeat, and 
prefently endevored to give them the flip, and run a way to the Cavalier- 
pirtie, then up in the North of ScotUxd ; wherein being prevented 0/ his 
defigns by force, his nest refuge was, Divide & fmper d, dividing the Prefi 
bycerian pariie of Jest f both in Kirk and State, the mofl confiderable where- 
OfhcOverjLwed, or allured into bis partie, fo chat the moft confcientious 
among them were forced to declare againft his proceedings, and red rein 
difeontent, and divers others were cafhiered, both of Kirk, State, and Army, 
to make room foe the moft notorious Cavaliers and Malignant* f whereupon 
in afliort time, it was counted litrie other than Sedition and Trcafon, to 
preach up thnfc very Principles that their King had fworoe to in the Cove- 
nant and his Coronation Oath s and fo by this means, immediately the Ca- 
valiers bad all that beheld in Jrtf/W at their own devotion. In chefclt e: 
view his pi A ure and fee how you like him, concerning whom ic wasnec-T- 
firieto he thus particular, in giving youhi$ Jnfide outward, that thereby it 
may be feen, the Complexion of his Soul is not different from that of his 
Body, and w hat cor fide nte is to be placed by you, upon any Terms, in fucii 
a one, who Can break a funder the flrofigfifl Ties of Faith, Oaths, Promifes 
and Engagements, t fomany ftraws and nifties. 

fruflhim then, if yepScafc, and bring hint in if ye dare, that by new Ei- 

peritaena. 
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peritnenfi, to year own forrow and Gojifufion, ye may learn, svEitn it rfc 
too lace, that it -as your true Intereft as Presbyterians, by all means to 
keephimoucofthe Nation. I fpeafc not ibis to the grave and pious men of 
that way f in which there are many foeh ) hue to the HmJj H^-ffurt ( of 
which fort there are too cnany ) ready to imb&rtfue themfdves upon mlfta- 
fcen grounds, and run blindfold to deftruftion 
Tis repor.ed, that Confidence is now pleaded again by vertae of the Ca- 
vtHstit, which they fay doth { together with tbe£ nk 4 4 UtgUxct ) oblige 
them ro the late King and hit heirs, l fhall not ( becaufc here I afffid bre- 
vity) fay any thing now concerning the main Queflionof the Obligation 
ofboth, but muft refer you to what is faad before to the Kojalift couching 
ibis * but becaufe they will needs talk of die c*b f **rt again, and our C*va- 
Ikr Author preffidi it alfo upon them. let me have leave ro add one word 
more, to Uop their mouth? for ever anenr the Iris pure matter 

ofFaft that fhall convince them. In the dales of the lire Proteftor Ifflyvtr, 
but more induftrioufly and remarkably in the time of the Jate Prote&or 
^iVW^did the principal men (both frrgir&ndZ'titj ) of the Presbyteri- 
an: party .in City and Country make moft folemne AddrdTes. to dec Lire 
their Subjeftfon, Submiflfon, Allegiance, to the Government of Father and 
Son, and that they would live and die for it, adding rheir Prayers for all man- 
ner of Be nedi&ionsupon them, which is a 1 matter I an affirm of my own 
knowledge. Now pray you let us rcafon a little upon this * When yc mad* 
thofe Addrefles, either the obligation of the C*vrt*n: to old Cbarir and 
his heirs did remain in force at the fame time, or it did not ^ If it did remain 
in force, the question is, with what ctmfcience yc could fofpend the ob- 
ligatory power of it, and make fo fenous profeffions (ufing the name of 
God and fo much Scripture phrafej) to bind your fdves in a good of Alle- 
giance to a new Prince and Family ? if it did nor remain in, force toward 
Ch*rii at that rime, then we would faint know, how it, and your other 
Oaths fas to the obligatory power of rhemJ could die or take a nap for 
five or fist years, and at the fix years end revive, and ftand in full force and 
venue again for the Jnwtw agaiiift the prefetu. Parliament-, fore nothing 
tefsthen a magical Spel can conjure up afe-r it hath been fo 

long dead, and make a goblin of it, to fright men tail of their wits, and 
ftqm their duty i there muft needs be fom? inchanoncnt or my fiery in the 
bufircfs and there is no way tounriddleit with tftefiving of your credit { 
for, wife men now pla inly fee there mull be little of Confidence, but much 
of the Party and FsuSFion in any future pretence- or plea drawn from the 
fovenJ»t for quarreling at t hi&Parli ament 3 becattfe if you could difpence 
with it for a dofsng with theProicdor, you may by the fame Kcafon as 
well do it to dole with the prefent Power (for ou^ht rharrhe Co vtustw . in 
refpeA of the St nan 1 can oblige tothe contrary) feeing the Tftcerqft of 
thcProteftor as abfolutely tedhijn 10 anenclulion of the former Family, as 
the lnteccft $f this Parliament (and indeed of the whoU Nation; doth to 
m 




utter abjuration ofit for ever> Thus the instttroFFsft bcirj* ctci^ and, 

the Inference upon it, i fee no txcufe no hols that ye have to fhitt out a - t 
butonc, andttat is, by laying that whs rays fo highly addrefled your felvcs m 
eheiafttTotetlor, ye d id if in word, bounded ye refer ved your hearts for 
C- Sift*?*- How can this ft and with the reverend rep tat ion ot fucti men as 
Ur . ttaxarf who, as rhe Other eminent: Mini fieri addr fleil peffbtnlly in a 
Bodv, fohein print ( in the EpiUle Dedicatory to the lail Prote&or before 
his £hJtow</frw of Cbfirib-Gfvermtxt) concluded himfelf,' after all other 
Complements, tyf ftitkftfl .Sf'^jr & *f jpel*’" tighnes, Qfc. And ) ct (he lime 
■fa. Baxter in his late Book cmituUd, A HA? Ombh'w At A hath the con- 
fidenct to irtfiftlipon the Civ*”#* , »nJ though therein he pleads not po* 
litively for Chart* Sttt rt, ye: in miny places of it we fee which way he 
looks, he doth that which is equivalent thereto : He difmyncd the pretended 
'Covenant obligation to cbarh, by add refling tiifnielf CO Rtiharfy bde 
when a third Power comes in play, then the Covenant comes up a gain fur 
Charh, The only evasion then which they and he can hat e, mall be hut a 
mtferaVI, one, *»*■ 1 hac when they owned the Protester they did it not 
really, but unK' (as s pious rsud) out of fotnedelign (hey* had thereby to 
mase way for his Rival, -he ocher Single peffon^ and truly, that would be 
tnoll miferabk hypiurife, to let the world fee they can play fall and loofe 
with O uhs and Covenants, take them up and let (hem fall, as may bell fit 
their ends and purpofe : God urbid they fhouU fo debauch the reverence 
of their fan&io as to (hike hinds with the Jtfaiti fre.ore ail the people, 
in the odious principle of F,q*ivf>t*utg *» f m-ntal Ref 'v ti » / But we 
have caufe to expe better things from the generality of chat party ( both 
Minifters and people ) who being men of piety and prudence, cannot but 
condemn the pr L&icesof futhas have (hewn themfelves extravagant indie 
prclent d awnings of a new day of It ;beihon and mull needs i<e, that if it 
profper, whatever the prentices of the Ringleaders be at fir it, ( fair and 
plaulible) yexof nee ffitythe iffee at laftriraft be (his, (hatth Game will 
beplaid wholly into the hinds of him, u-ho is the Head of your fronieEne* 
mi s, from whofe lurv and revenges vou have no way to fecur? your party, 
but by keeping him outof the Dominion ; which cunoni otherwiu-bedore, 
than by & cordial elofe With itlis Parliament, under whom you poffefs fo Urge 
immunities and enjoimems; ehtir Authority biHrg the onely vifible Fence 
agaiuft the others tyrannic-: And if you plcafe to lire ngt hen their hands, 
you will ifrorten their w>rk, a d enable them fp’edilyto fettle a Real St ’« 
of Freedom to your felves, and other?, $nd tranlimt the fame by a happy 
fucceffiOH of Parliament so potency. 


Sect, 
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Of the Haptifed, 

T He warts of our Author concerning thetn s are thsfe, [Asti 
the Intereft-of the Bafitfti Ckmchtt , their P lUnfi&m&f term- 
ing 'Ofam *B ethtrf Artie: mt being f inable, ti t§ their Concern fat* 
quit jet in the mp me fame Chunh-G&vemmetit, which ti certainly the 
£pifcQ[>al } dH'J 


Foranfwcr rothis, Pray you renumber onely, hew moderate and eeme 
a Go. ernment the Epi fcopal ms, and how gently it- fab with unfa cm- 
feimstf, and men of different judgments, and then confer, what may be 
eitpeaed for t he future bp yon, againft whom (of all ocher parti es) the 
lace King and his Prelacy did nuni left (when time was) a moil implacable 
enmity, as I (hall prove by inftances by and by ; in the mean time, pray 
obferve here, that while our Author courts you with the one hand, he 
throws dirt with iheother, bafely branding you as a fort of people, whofe 
v ry preteofions are deilru&ive of all other parties : And if the Rtyalijh 
d ne ches upeotjr tell you already, to your facet, what monflrous opinion 
have concerning you, ye may esfily imagine what Quarter ye mutt 
r-K for under them, and their Epifcopade. 

Fuc that you may more clearly fore fee, take notice what our Author faith 
further concerning you in another place, jntgt c- [ The ^cunftmi pf the 
Bap cited Churches hivt thrtr Incan-u, nance j ten fag them-. At im- 
parting i hi rninr cf alt other r Prefrf,Pm of This is fo odsollS A 

fi'andalj but fo common in the mouths of the Cavaliers, that you ca nnot 
chule but imagine beforehand how kindly they will ufe you. Rut it's ft range 
that fo wife a Politician as -our Author would’ fern to hr fhould fo far for* 
get himlel^and his dcfign,3s to betray it- You fee i n the former Scdfon he 
made it his bufrnefs to court the *P * rthytefa^ to a compliance with Epiico- 
M'>. fr™ yet ptefenrly after faith, \he Rife of thth rreth"^* 

mnfi htht Uniat of *8trt <tr Portia ■, which being deerly contrad ftory to 
what bt pretends, he hath a wondrous method ol per fvn ding men co xclofe 
with his purpnfe : In like manner, while rrc is perlwadiug you to come into 
a fettle ment wjth the Cava him and .the other Parties, Tvs llomark is io hie b 
that it irmfl have vent, to tell you, that no ocher Patty can fettle with vou 
you alfo wilt be the Ruino of aft other, J ‘ * 

Yea, he goeih higher, in tie fame place and faith, [ 7 % ytf np„ ieM £- 
e*i t if mt ai fa , .mm Jut-0, liking a Msxim t» PAkit, fat 
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Religion is die Cement of Government t without a pubhrk. 
ytbtcb. audita nutintttfdfrCt if £?W»f -<«d Mt*j$*T* m ‘J^tr 

muftKtiJtinaiimi So that cite Author {living (t^id JiKd you as inco- 
hereof with, and destructive ftf, All other pSctits hewoutd al ^ make tn^ 
world bcHeve you have nofo^nd^tiOfl Eottsiid ujjjou* mtienatiiig., as if by 

your prmcip'es there could be no publick Prdfellrottof Religion nor fcarn* 

ini*, r or Mini firy, but ondy Articifm and diforder. Yea inor-ethin nil thn, 
brwillh vtyou, by your principles like-wife, to be enemies of GoveifimoK 

k It lf a ehbtr in fc f o r & w w;r; #i* jf/s ^ cel r f r 1 

iw/tf 4 C*vU Society of *xj£i*i& y l>#t \Uxtd hfy 4 w*T property of jFjffm, 
dndfpm nd.it milj in ^Pdte^nA Saint pilp \ for ikt iXtHHf &&££**&* ®/ M 

rderreth his Reader i* r*f ***Sffa w Germany £; rfc# A» 4 h?tijh 


Now, admit there fh^utd beany forts of men ifi tHifc Nitionf, wb 
agree with yon couching chc controvertible p^W °f Pacdobiptilrn ; bucia 
ocher things differ cxcrcamliy from you by new estriYagant opinions* chert 
is noreafonriiftt che extravagancies flioufd befartned upon all of you that 
are for the lirft point and opinion ^ for ic is known that many learned n?en 
and others, luve been, and are of ihz fame judgment, who touching 
other particulars areas Orthodox (if 3 may ufe die wordj as any ^ belii^ 
Mr. Ctf wdrtj feish, The Sfrif+am *sn rtf#* f ^* e Jttf*nrlr&ptifm w&an 

Apipikxl ?r«B t/*s and Biftaop- Monm ifi his Appeal, W f My f&i* 
acknojidediiech there was ant-sent pra^Hfe for admitting lutanrs cq the S*- - 
cement of the Suppe^ as well as co Baptifm, and it held Silt .iimdred y*M; 
in the Charcli* yet in later time it thought fit to be laid aMe< Shall 
, anyprefome rhen to fatten an &d\Hm upon & whale party which abaumfs 
with pious mtn (truly Proicftant in the other points) meet ly because Iotc 
others who think as they do concemiTigP^do-bapufm r .do fbe out intooikc 
Notions ? By this rule of proceedisg, f will eafily condemn, not pop^ic 
ieSF,, and Prelacy oneJy s but other profeftiont of rt^n T whom ( wv*Q\v$ " 
fence } l will noe now name, bwaufe there is ao out party, of them M 
have their Tranfcendentals i which render them u pteafa-nc to theCiVi 
power, and ro differing parties, and would* if they might have their way, 
prove as dangerous as any : &ut this (hall not therefore be an argument 
sgainft, the wWfc parties tliemfcive^ among whom the tnoA are meno^ o - 
brlctie and gTavhie andfuch we mufl allow co be the conftttution oft 
baixjfed parfie which ^ur Author Jietv would loft attd kill, compknif^ 
aa5 cut dhttteoattrf both at n inline he pretends to fettle Wien them, 
vet si»e ixtmecimr declares ifi effeft , That it is impoffible there fhould ^ 
any fetleniem by them, with fccurinc to any other partee; But cnougli m 
this, 

It is no wonder then if CW/ Sm** the Son who is heir ro the 
as weilasto Uve pUftif and , ptia<iplcscf the father, '.iialiCndcaVOi' EO - 1 
you of the liaptii'eJ Judgment brtiwe all Others * butrrgm cbm 
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coHeft what a portion of vengeance .igaiuftyou efpeeiallyj he? at the tot 
tom of his heart, and the hearts of life party : Jn the begiftnmg of the Gvil 
War, the blame and envy of it was by cite King, in his Declarations, call 
upon you as the principal canters . and now, could hisSooby fine words al- 
lure you to a dote with him upon terms (which, eonlldering you as men in 
your right fences, 1 count utterly impofiible) I might fuppofe youfhould 
be the (irft that would finds what his intents arc concerning bis Fathers 
oppofers, did I not fe.ir he would prefer his new Presbyterian friends before 
you. But hear a lit tle what the old Mun laid of you in hisPapers^ which 
are to be fecn in the Book of Collections. In a Declaration of hi-, pub- 
lifhed Imatlfwer to a Declaration of the Parliament, far riifveg all farce and 
pr+f, at well Trained Bands m He ehargetb ihe parliament,, 

that by their iw finite *rn and fubtiltj , and by that rabbit if Brswntfti t Anar 
paprijtf, and other StUarttf, which were ready at a caif thtj leer e enabled t* 
c&rrj on tkrir work. And ia hi$ other Declaration, dated Attgmjt iz. he ite- 
raceih the fame , faying, J hi ParliamfnC made thtir pevtr up f» app-fe hi>n } 
hjaiMtiiitudt tff Bemrttififj Ajt/i&aptijh, and ithrr dtfftyiet ahem l-Olldon, 
w&# were ready is appear in a fadj at tbtireamrnand- And before he ends that 
long Declaration Jw hath another fling (i t ihedtiw Httnct (fo he teraictb it) 
fthtch the rabble of BrpVpniftj % 4nabap!i^J,and setter Sefla- let tuidgto tbtmfdvtf . 
In like manner he brand ifhech his furyagainft thofe (fo called) lr another 
Declaration, which he pubfifhed alter the Bated of Kriitivn And in his 
Paper, intituled, An offer tf Pardon to the Reb fit (fo he was pleated to call 
the Parliament) he faith* Religion andbu pojlerity wot tbreaintd to&trsrttd 
tut-, hit Ufe after by Anabaptist, immiff/, and Arh/tjh, tire* 

in £e brllidn* And in hisMeflage to the Lords of la is Privy Council in Jew- 
iand lie faftneth all manner of foul imputations upon the fame party of 
men. The like in his Declaration, u pen ecca fan ef the Ordinance and De- 
eta ration of the Lords and C*mme>nt, far a£fjtng all fu:b at had not canitr 
faed fajficuHtlj, &-c. As aifo m hisAr.fwer to the Petition of die Lord 
Major,, Aldermen, and Commons oftbe Citieof London. And laftty, itl his 
Proclamation directed to the Counties of SkMj- Kent, J#jji-v,and Hampr 
fare, wherein he once again reckoned! thofe' whom he calls Anabapri Its 
and Browi ife, in the fame predicament with Arlieii>s,and tiieoneiy perfcns 
that ihrea tried to deflroy him, and to root upRcUgiou and his potirricic ; 
AH which { how falfe foe/cr it was ) may be feen in the afprefiid Bo kof 
Caftfimns ; and the like with much more, i n the Book puhhfhed as his own, 
encit tiled, 'jiKSIM t A SI A IK H\ 

Tbefe things being fo declared by the Father, no matter whether they be 
true ; but if Chtrlt be his Son, he feint duty bound to believe him, and then 
there need not many Words to mind e you of your IntcreLl arid. Concern- 
irtent* which cannot lie to you nor deceive you but if you keep dofe to it, 
and at tire re mote ft tiiftahre from that Family, you inav prnm'fc ymif k!v« 
both Liberrieand Safeae ■, o> ' e jvife,! leave to your own ju4gm?nt t whcth« 
(ia a Moral or Political fence j Ltbe not utterly impoftible to fee Ure it. 

C j SEC TI 





Sect* V. 
Of the yfcuter. 



Great part of the Nation may be fa id to be Ntuttrt j that is to fay 
M m rnfom «ot add i fled to any one Party, but would fern have Readied 
t ; *„d are puffed with a pbancafr^hf there is oo way to procure 
the one or be rid of the other, but by letting in O^rh Stuart, and then 
thevare apt to promife theipielyeS good the enjoyment of Laws 

and Liberties which they W fttotg to tlur* they have loft if they be pur 
to a charge more than ordinary for the real m ntenance of them. for the 
ftndeceivPng of fuch, let me fpread the if Wl 0 »?ng C.onbderat.om 
Yif'\ Thit iJj 5 parliament have for £bc oF iLcir Authority^ 

a moft confiderable Power m their hand*.: They ha v ,h e ir Army confi% 
ftill of their old Officers and the Soldiery trauuJup in the, r old mod t* 
celki-.t way of military dTeiphne ■, moreover, they have rl e M.l.m formed 
L Anally forming) inaft part* of the Natron, bribes the hearts of bra- 
ked tboufLfc engaged by ]n«reft tohg u ( it Hie matter fhov-M bea a 
pirch ) hr kreprnq oULtheJr^m, and you cannot but remember whit 
Bed Kof them appeared in Arms, when this Young man heretofore mvadeJ 
£„, a ,4 and feared timfclf at Wctfr, by which means a M wuCv*l 
atfhu: time happily avoided. Now, if by in&r reft io ns way fhou!, be made 
for h:m to come in again, and he by that means he brni-di in anyplace of 
n ret 'rt h what can the iifueof mens going sn to him to augment tins po.;er 
fee, but a rending of the Nation again by a war of continuant, ta,i.$ 
the fad: ament have the Strong holds of the Nation, and feveral Arm, s im* 
nediictiy raifabk, if occafion require ; And ft things fhou.d come to this 
oafs fo/lamemble to ctmfider what would then beialk he Country . the 
Harvcft (now ready for the fickle) would be devoured by borfe* Rk- 
quarter muft unavoidably come onagain, and that would be a weleom gati; 
to call upon you in Winter, after yon had lolfcalUbe 1 ruirs of i,« Sugg 

1 fiippefe you have not yet forgotten the tech of that devouring Manta, 
and yon would ba/ecaufe to remember it to fomc purpofe, if foremen 
ftould be poured in again upon you , which tve mull thank our Q™ 
Countrimen for, if they’ prepare the way for their totmiig, as theyalwadj 
begin v-erv fairly- And if Forein force come in ( «t wlio knows what ®ry 
follow when a war is once begun ? ) then what an the preient 
for Liberty with fwoed* in their ha nds expert .but that Churls and h a gj» 
ijpi with the help of Forlkes, will «eft their Triumph upon the niuit 
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of all opf>of:te parties 'evetubofeof them wlio no® wheel about for hitaj 
and the fubvcrfionaf the Riche* and Liberties of the People* under the in- 
fuppor table yoke of an abfoTure Monarchy ? (for,, what will promifes fig.' 
rifie when he flia‘1 get the power?) 

Secondly confidiir,That after a dreadful Wat part, you are yet in poffcffi- 
on of theBleffings of Peace ■ and though you taftenorthefweets&f itfo 
fuUyas we could with, btcaufe of the Payments now lying upon you* yet 
be patient and cOnfider, whence do theft Payments iprlng ? not from the 
nature of the Government it felf, nor from the Wills of the preferct Gover- 
nors* whofr Interefi it is to have it otherwife, if they knew bow, but from 
pure nec« Erie f and whence comes that nccefiitie? Ckartr Smart and his 
Cavaliers can tell you, for* they make it their bufmefs to create it more and 
more by framing defigns a gain II the Peace and Government of the Com- 
monwealth ; and how come they to be able to do this ? even by the folly 
And madnefs of Malrcontcntcd per fons and patties, who ever and aiaonfufftr 
themlelvcs to be drawn in by them 5 It is this that put? the Parliament upon 
the necdTitie of keeping forces on foot, and conftquently of continuing 
Taxes to pay forces, defray Publick Debts, and other necefftry incident 
Essences, without which the Peace, Safetie, and Government of this People 
cannot be maintained. Therefore if Burthens he continued, blame not 
your Governors, but fudi BtfiUftm as are apt to take fire at the Kneni its 
perfwafions, and are now in Arms to fer oa fire the three Nations. If furh 
as they would be quiet and frtlcd in their mindeSj, that the Parliament might 
have leave co fettle free from the attempts of rebellious (pints , Keirefiitie-s 
would begin to wear off from the faeeof che Commonwealth j by degrees 
wemightbeeafedof Grievmees and Prefliires, and bemadefenfible of the 
rich benefits of a State of freedom , bur if men will be hankering after the 
publick Enemy, and flyingout by Infur regions, neither peace nor cafe car 
he expe&ed 

But if Ch-'th Swart (fay fome) were brought iti and fetled, then all 
thi rigs would fettle t oo- for Anfwer 10 chfr, though the vanity of expert- 
ing a convenient fete lenient by him, be made dear enough to the parties 
treated of in the foregoing StRfaxt, yet having fain upon a more popular 
way of arguing, to convince rtieo of a Neutral remper, that are of no pftrt^, 
hut all for peace and cafe, let me apply my Mf co them accordingly. Pray 
you let us reafan the Cafe a little t If ye think ye thrill be eafed of 
Tm.VfJt &£• by letting in him, ye will be miserably m Waken : for, ibefe 
varft charges will prefendyejifues i. A large e cpence for maintaining the 
fplendor of a Royal Court, which mult he had. cither by ri fuming King, 
Qutcn and Princes Lands, though fame think that cannot be done, the 
thing in it felf not being fei(ibfr,becaufe of the incredible confufion it would 
Introduce generally upon Property • or clfe, if itcannor be had chat way, 
itmuft be drained perpetually out of the peoples purfrs. a. There nraft be 
a coutfc taJaen to find* rewards for Foreiners, if any come in (as it is pafi: 

qiieflicm! 
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sneJIiontftey will, if s war go on again} and ^ they Hiovlinot .come, yet 

Cl*rtt his Followers and Leaders, the yonger Brocher^ v-ith the Sons of 
Fortune and the fcr«fi«B of the Blade, rauft all be providedfor * at that 
da< thoft who have been of no nde flail be found as great I inner* as any, 
and the City of W*, who fas the Cavaliers furor) have gained by the 
Wars, fhall berfiftcmbf td as the Beginner of them - t and then it Will be tag 
late for the vaporing Companions .of tb CMi to fay, /, *»J /, 

and I ytju .ihvuji '(» t«r mtghbar, &w) * Friend tf h* AfMr 3 fcgfa 
the publitk bebts of the Nation, which mull be paid the Yong Man hath 
innumerable vatt Debts eontrifted by himfelf beyond Sea { thofemnlHe 
paid too and which way (I pray yon) but out of the general Purfe ? Think 
ve then chat this is the way to be rated of Excife and Saxes ? Vile Decertifies 
Lv.iM J-n bv ffnxrli chat they mutt upon his cornu 


to what t hey are now upon you. , „ , . , 

Thirdly consider, That as by his ReftikutlpJ* we Lhali be far from raft 
of Burthens, ft weenuft of neccfiitie be much farther from attaining peace 
and foci crane, becaufe the difeontents of all ? rttes, which mull be taken in, 
in order to a fetdemcnc,wi.l be raifed to a higher pitch ofanimofaie ; which 
it cattily concluded from the hints given by our Author, already noted in 
the former SetttMi* 1‘cr, he tells us, Epifc*p*dt (ball be the chief 
Corner-flone in the Building of the fetdement^ the Presbyfenan intereft 
(he faith) {hail be taken in to carry on the work , and you know they 
were ever wont to be like two Pellets, outdriving out the other; fo that it 
would be a Luc kie hand tha c can mike them agree no W ; Weil, but admit 
they could walk in couples and comply, wliac then will become of the 
poor seftarics (as they call them?) they alfo, being a huge body, ought to 
betaken inlikewife with faiistaSion, «h Indepeadcntt, Bapcifed, FiftJi 
Monarchy tn«n , &s ■ orelfe where is your (cttletnent? And how diatwi I 
br done, God knows, feeing the two fir ft ( as they reckon theinfelves) 
will be reputed the el deft Sons of our Mother the Church, and though they 
agree in nothingelfe, are like to agree in this, that having ktscbinm feet i- 
the Arroof Secular power to life, they win be too ftraitly Lacing the 
tender Virgin, Lihrtj of CoitfeitMt, or rife ravifli her, and that will flir 
up all her friends to the Refute. Oor Author hath told you, chat the 
Royal and Epifeopal man looks upon the Presbyterian (as one whofe D if ri- 
pline cannot be fctled without the overthrow of all other parties, bolides 
that it fiiits not (he faith ' with the Laws, nor with the^-ow of the Nation s 
the likeharfh fentence he paffeth upon riiofeof the ‘Baprifid ttnj j and the 
Presbyterian, be thinks as hardly of die Royal Ept ft opart an, and of the Sap* 
tifed, as theic latter do of both them. There had need be extraordinary 
skill then in tempering Morter before you can daub or cement all theft toge- 
ther i but that facing impartible, the sfTue will be thath \lafej$ffcs dariing, 
Zpifcopacit, being like to rule the rofte, may thinkit ! i-m n hold ma 
while with fris&jtirir, to make lift of her fpltcn in pefietbin^ -.nd weak- 
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ting tfic ocher dirtfnting Parties, and afterward wipe the note of Presbyte- 
lie her felf, and at lengch. attempt 10 dap diem alJ together under Hatches t 
not* what would this be, bur to put diem to begin the world again, to ft- 
deem thtmfelves once more from that yoak of antient Tyrannic, after it 
had been but newly oft ? But fuppofe that the Epifcopat Projett may not 
prefently mount Co high, yet it will a 1 waits be Trump where there is a 
Stsjrt in the Throne (for old Charlt in his Book ftrhfUy enjoyns it) i and 
wbat canejther of thefe things produce hut the fame needfity of his keeping 
forces on foot to feiure the Tyrannic in his own and his Bilhop? hand?, a- 
the reft of the People, as the Parliament is coiift rained now to doe, 
fcr fccuting Uetrtjtf Cmfckatt* and all Other Rights and 1 ibt-rtiesofthe 
People, againft the Return oFthaeT^rinnie? If fo f as things would cer- 
tainly, unavoidably fo fall out ) furcly its evident the fame Taxes, and Pay- 
ments as are now, muft be continued under Charlr, with additions of ftew 
ones as vet unheard of^ to be emailed upon the generations after us. Thing? 
therefore being thus, it is dearly condudible, that the way the Parliament 
is now in defigne upon, wit- w f.cure the Liber lieof theft Rations in Spi- 
rftttah and Civil*, and cfkblifti Affairs up on that found a cion, which doth 
really take in thelntercRafthe whole people (except fome who have con- 
traifted an unmanly falfc Interelfc to chenifelves, in drifting to be Raves ) is 
the only courfe whereby men may rationally exp: ft to arivc unto a fcccle- 
Hicnt, and CO frequently open a way for dimimftiing Taxes ; whereas the 
other way of Charts St run is fo narrow, that it admits the Intereft only 
of lb me few, a fort ofmen who will alwaiesbe pradtsfin-g to domineer, to 
the dilTuisfying and difobliging all other parties, the Confcqtrtitce where- 
of willhe a continuation of ftich difeomems, as muft put the Monarch to 
ftsud atwaics upon his guard to p reft rye his Tower, which cannot be done 
without great forces ever to be kept on foot, arid fo the fame or greater 
Taxes ever to be paid, and no wapjffureafbit left for a remedie while things 
ft and upon a M>* fir thick, or a Mvngrzl* E fifo fs ■ TVcr byptrinH 

Bottom (call it whichye pl-eafc. ) 


Sect* VL 

Of the Army* 

T He great Block in the way of the Cavaliers defign, hath a l wafts bees 
the Army, and if that could be removed. or debauched,thcn they would 
t&% compl ear it : No wonder then our Author ufeth fo many Airs of In- 
furcation to attempt the reducing of them from a fence of their own and 
tbe piiblick Intcreltj to an efpoulicgot GhdrU j 'which were & miracle m- 





deed could it be cffcfted , but certainly not wi thout wonderful Sorcery 
whems for might vfct appears in our Aurhor, we cmmt take him fat * 

Witch nor fufptft hii T«mpkl*t to be guilty of any ftroog Irtthintmtr*, 

Reft he would inflame the Ration agacntl the Soldiery, faying, Thar dm 
it tt fiwm »‘r h ibejwrJ, Mtd kjtp > -m ktU$Jupa»ded‘ Tk 

flKhood of this a evident } for, they have ti o ed the Parliament to d* 

Law making part, and for the other part of Gtnernnietir, dte execution 
and dtftribution of Law, it is as full and tree as eve: , as -'very mm that fee- 
quencs th« Term can cell you. But be bra ftdifflies this difeourft of 
on purpofe to dazle metis eyes, that they may not diftern that fword ot 
CbarU Swr* which yet lurks in the Scabbard, but muff, if be get in, 'of 
ncceftitie be drawn (as is (hewn in the foregoing e ten) and held over the 
people to give Law to ail other Laws which concern mens pro per tie, or 
their L&eriie of Conference. It is the Armies or rather the Parliament 
and peoples fword in the Arnve’s hand, which fecOnrth all men from the 
power and revenge of Ills fwOfd, which were it once in atf ion, would faoa 
cut the throat of all our Liberties, 

Mext, he ftnkcs upon another firing, to try whether chat will make any 
jarring’ telling the Army it is tht T> bam# topnH thm l-#n t 

and that i be raiftng 7 r«:jn and* eW d-fgnJ ititlj ft (hii\ 

tad e#r& So here in two lines the Cavalier batll-diftovered his two 

notable defigns : He knows there is no way for hi ra to pull down both Par- 
liament and Army, but in dip iding them by difeon terns, art! making them 
pull at ex ,e inoeber ; and he knows atfo, that the ready way to facilitate the 
effecting of bps. mainpurpofe is, to be ’ct a m i fu nderft andi ng A nd an anifiju- 
ft tiebetw ist the Army and the Countrey Militia's, that they may jar with 
each other, and not be cordially united to check and curb t bar Cavalier 
dcftgn which is now OH foot (though in a difguifc) and kid for the common 
tuine both of Parliament and Army, City, and < oumry. 

The Author having pro jeded his plot thus, he proceeds to improve ir, 
and ventuteth to tell the Army, it u their inttrtji to hung in the kCan^ i, but 
why ? I - Becaufe tvt rj JW«r it fevjitte ift a re tencirne (take n»Jer a fait 

E f rfen. Ec is quickly laid without proof; and tfie Soldiers Vxped mfotl 
icfore they believe : for (as you fay well) they are nor like she Frcmh or 
Spanifb Infantry, thofc venal fouls that undcrftatid nothing fcefdcs pay 
and plunder, bui,as becomes an Enghfi* Army-fighting for their Hi gins arid 
freedoms, have always argued m,itteCs before they afted, and ft:' 1 owned t c 
a publick fpirit ; arid the raeaneft of them can red you, there arc several > i 
ways of being' governed without a bugle perfori; and chat it L^oMrrs \ 
them howfoever,as high as their heads to keep out chat Jingle p-erlon f hens 
Godma.de them Instruments^ to C# Oltf, 4/id ariser be mins red either, by 
proniifes from him . or by di Iconri'nisumueg ihemfelvts. Z- ffowlj 

they cut £ jf$bi ntcijfctj <tf pnfitt.maf ‘Wdr . U? forethis in Page 4 . the Gentle* 
man laid , It it tht +sf> mist i*Urtft ti he tthtAjt 1 in that ihtj 
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utkj Igfp t&tmfyvitfrc m ; and here fee telfs item tls their Irtcrifl 

to bring in the King, beciufe that would put an end to War. Fi/dU mj 
JOd^and reconcile chefo two Point? if you can- but it e Author muft % any 
thing to create division and difeontent among us j and rather than fa if, be 
wiS! fcribble Contiadiftories.and cares not though he ferone part of Itts Pam- 
phlet a quarrelling with the otiwr,K) reach us the wit to avoid lij$ deilgn, and 
-Jive in unity and amity. 

3 - BccAufe vriibcut eatftxgiti him, thw 'frill kgmtil their Acquifitton*. 
Cujtu cantrtrwm t-erum tjt i there b no readier way to hazard them 
Crown-Lands being by many of them acquired for rfceir Pay- and tfit be pa£- 
fibte,a way mil be found ouc by CtaWrrfor a RefHmpthn, 

4* Ecctufg k is the taftenre ifoir Fay **d Arndts t ke being di erJj 
ftr/as that can (iritia r*ift Cent rib#} lent fird T.fXt! in a 

Legal rwLnvtr. lfolicve it if you Lift, butconfider, cJ at ilrft his own Party 
mud be paid and provided for,and then he may beat leifure to pay you with 
a vengeance, Refidcs.admit he (hou(d mean realty to prov ide you your Ar- 
feariioo, wliat an incredible vail Charge would both be to the Nari-on : 
what ari opportunity would he have todevifenew impofirions and payments, 
and when you are paid off, ye fhall (ye may be iure) be turned off, then none 
remaining in Armen but his own pure party, twill be eafie to find pretence* to 
coijtiftue thole Payments , and make Parliaments (which no doubt will then 
be led in a iking in a brave ftareof Freedoms) to eftaM ft? them by a Law 
unto poffrrity i ft flu II ail be done i n a Legal manner ^ ard the Army , and 
wc ( andall fhall be pai^l warrancye^ccordirgto Law, (CW- Utr^Cavdier* 
ha wJVxrren-L * n> J 

They have often hero artpasp ing to bring Matters rothEspaf-^ and tf ere- 
fore give trie leave to fpread a few more particulars for the condderation of 
our Friends t be Amty. Firft con fider, that having often faffed by force, they 
now affail you by Force and Fraud both rop ether ; you cartnOt forget ’{ heir 
malice, though bow they fawn T and would fain feem to hug you, U se they 
may be able to get within you,*nd trip up your heels, or gra<p you to death. 
Remember how often by your matcfilefb courage and fidelity, ye have reftBcd 
She Commonweal rh out of their hands. They bsvc drawn the poor peo- 
ple no left than three fevetal rimes into open infurrciSion ard rebel f ion. Be- 
fide? this, they brought on the Seinjo a imferabk oppreffion and devaluation 
of the Land by two fevcral invafions, in all which God enabled you to defeat 
their espt Nations and forces ; fo that bdides the quelling of their power 
and intereft in JVor/W,thc hand of the Lord hath gone rue fo vibbly agalnft 
tbeminihreediftitidi Wars, that they ha-ve been noleis than ttmfq mirfecu- 
loufiy and completely conquered here at home, and the blood winch -bey 
fought bath been drawn out of rheic own fidcs, to £|i up the Cup of thy 
lord's indignation and fury a ga toll (hem felves and all their Pat takers. Though 
it w?po fable you could forget their impln cable temper for tbefe thirls 
they will neveciorget you, 
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Sw*J& T^e^of Promifcs, all ye that have ever betfieugaged*: 
aainfl thatFamily and Party : Is it not ftrange to heat t hat feme who have 
beenfoa&neaflatnft fom openly, ihouifl now engage tor humuoaetadif. 
guift ? vvhac feefitky can they have therein for them! elves or the Nation * 
Oli but Our Author tells y<?unjg fflaritj Ls a go$d man,in all i eEpcas; ^ 
M te hit bo»th ,m m Hite M tfr tmtfA 1 ** tc M « ■ could 

fey Soinewhatto one Parc of his honcfty.yet we wave u,but .n cfcoiherparr 
flf Iionelly which concerned oaths and prom lies, we might tay he hath m- 
ftedhimfelf hut Chat he ought not to feem over^ferious aheu: tbiSun t Hft while 
bepraendVco a Crown, he fiwuld lofehb credit with the Politicians, Hue 
would think him unfit to be a K l n C , Bot they need not doubt linn, he hath 
made proof eowghof himftlf in that particular, navirg moft Royally 
niven evidence, ih, ic to COift him is chc right way to true Repentance i It ye 
iookimomy.niri'SrflfiM ye may there fee how likaKi no he carrytd 
hirofeif in the Trull given him by the 'prtffyterij**, when they made him a 
ff/jtitt Stj in Smbrito loathing him withrie Ciw**wf,w<l a Car.xuhr.- 
catb , and RtjH IUhs all together ... . rt , 

Thirdly confider, that as you have had the Honour fethmo, toffavd 
firm to the Nations true ictereft in ©ppffition to that Family; fo while 
they pretend here in print to court you, their great hjfmefs » at che lame 
titne to make you jealous ef the PsrSiamenc , the Par famine of , 

andat once toes a operate all parties or men a gain ft you, that b;:ngilif- 
fident of each other, and difeontenccd ; ye may not be in a condition vi< 
jjoroufly co uniccyour CounrGls find toi*ccs signinil: thedclign Wnich they 
hare now in handler the mine of all. Make much then of this parliament j 
they are the founders of the N ations Imercft upon a better B*fu pf Frtt- 
dotue than our AflCefrors could ever hope for, and queftionleft they mufi 

needs be moft concerned and fitteft-to finifli ire Building, feeing it is tietr 

own Inccrcft as well as the Fublick, and they have moft experiei.ee m the 
work. CMej Sevan is for the giving of our wife men, and our inter filed 
men, a Return at quick as may be. Therefore certainly it is your intereft 
to ftand by the Parliament with your ancient courage and fiffeflion , belt 
down the enemies before yon, aid fo, when you have gained Virtoiy, ye 
will be in che ready way of get ling your Arrears out of the Put fee of your 
Adverfarics, which will be rhegfeateft comfort to your fetves , and an cafe 
to the Peoplet more words might be ufed ; but you fee where ycui IntertR 
doth lye, and if you follow it ftrenuouily,ic eanmt Ht t it will not deceive you, 
whereas if you fwetve but from a tittle of it, your enemies will foon flip i«o 
One Advantsgeor other, to bring trouble and dcfolitioii upon the Land,cuine 
upon your folves and a II y our Friends, 
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Sect: V I L 
Of the (Parliament* 


T He Parliament being the at which t he Acfrerfarics flioot ati 
their bitter Arrows of reproach and envy^t will be neceflSft^ ta 
be particular in curing the Wounds which have of late been given to 
their Reputation, becaufe their Being is the grand Bulwark of ourfe- 
cuiity. 

but in the firft pUce } to fandaliie them our Author faith. It utks it fig* tf 
tint Fariitimvt, to cwiiwt tbmftlvtt in ahfdme Pctvtr hy the fftchcu name 
tf a Popular Gevernmtni, and finally to fee up an Oligarchy, 

By this you fee. j , That which the enemy principally fears, is, left chi* 
Pari i amt tit fhcmld continue over- long ; could they but be rid of this Parlia- 
ment drey prdhine clicy fhould do well enough afterwards, cither with or 
without .iriothcr.and therefore their Work is(if they knew How)to precipi- 
tate the ending of it. But to turifna the folly of this Scandal, tts known 
they have by a fperial Vote already list a time ( rtiort enough indeed, conli- 
dering, the grestnefs of their Work, and theop'pofition like to beagainfi them) 
beyond which they intend not to fit, 

2. Ai to the ocher Point of ereftirtg an Oligarchy or Government h fetus 
few Pcrfont, thi-* is as great a ftatidal as the other, and it were to be wiflied, 
"tbit the over-bufie talk and Prints of foaie of our own had not given too 
much octafion for opening the mouth of the Enemy touching that particular. 
But bow Should there be any ground for fafpitiofl about an Oligarchy ? 
feeing no fuch t hing can be < as by many reafons might be proved; where a 
fupreme Legafkcivc Power intended to be fixed in an orderly fuccdTion of 
PirtEamer.ts, managed by demons rightly qualified and hounded ; for which 
with all convenient fpeed. a eourfe will be taken by tbit ParEatncnt. 

SeiBfrdfyt our Author endeavours to make this no free Par lament, by rea- 
fao that a great part of its Members remain Secluded. This Argument hath 
been handled like wife with great fury by Mr . jVjns, and now the prefent 
Milecomcucs in Arms make ufe of it to countenance their Rebellion, and 
require that either the Secluded Members may be admitted to fit again in this 
Parliament, <irt£m a New one may be called. So that you fee, they and our 
Cavelier Author do meet in one Point, SrorAnfwer to this, 1 wifh Mr P>jn, 
tmd the other diflatisfiedGetttfemen^would cake heed of this way of arguing,' 
for, by ifhetnay chance to condemn htmfelf,and all others of his own judg- 
ment for their aft ing along with the Patliamefitjfir^ fterilieKicg went away 
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f cm then, »ft*r P*n °f ibeM«m1iers0f botb 

drcv . 3P i t'nc a« ■ Parliament ftt 0«f«r46ting thereby hewi11]uftifie the King 

in whtths 4«larc4a:tbatcim; agajnftrbcP^iismipj.v^.That it Wrp, 

P a rt,*nmtM fo that nothing they ftioulddo, in (he absence of htmftlF and 
rhnf- Member could be counted valid of Parliamentary, beeaufe they hsd.ia 
rpunKnar.ticg rutnutti, driven hift.,ard their Po How membmawiy by force, 
end £b r*ati*d the Major V6!t of therein lining part of the Parliament : Ne- 
certbcrkf* when (be remaining part fate, and continued toA^iheParliamrn- 
tarv oaftic’msde nofcruple to A& with tbem.and Mr.Prjw* among the reft 
MhifiMflHW ae alto did aUfchofe of the Preibytenm Judgment, who, 
SuuEh the ParWntwwitediht 'legal formjhtie of the Kings pre£en«, and 
Serbia part of it* Member*, (who Painted is fevefil D«l»r*r»™ .Thu .a 
firce was & coil them ;) yet rather than che pablick Canfe fhooW fill to the 
crouch I hey by Sermons, Ptirfes, end all other way a, feronde* that remain, 
inp mil of the Pat lament in their filings, acknowlidgmg them a free Par- 
liiment. «> all torentsand purposes, at if every Member had been prefect But 
voowiliobjea and fey, 1 he Cafe of AiiMfc now fitting it different from 
Li Houle who then fate; for,they we re deferred bykM* Members that went 
tc but thefe fuffered the Army by force 10 feclude thoft mwcom- 

montv called the feciudcd Members. I anfwer; that before ihefeMembrn 
wcie frcSuded they firfi fecluded and fc pirated rturmfdves from the pubitek 
W rc ft fit tbofcdid, who force years before Wlthd rew ibetnftl *Mi went 
to OxM • befirJes.rfie feebding of them ts jufitfiable «gvnft them by 
tAi J u t^e Law of Retaliation for even they hadfoiuetim^ before feclujtd 
tint honeft partie of the Houle (of which the Members now fining ate she 
mind pal} by taifinc tumults in the City, and encouraging the Apprentice*, 
who came EO the Houfedoor, and d«ve away the laid faithful parue.fo that 
it c Sneaker an3 they wtttfh r fifttic forced 10 g.o due of Tow*, and fheiccr 
themfclvesunder the proieftion of the At my : In the mean while, thole wia 
r.ow cam plain of ftet afion, reckoning tbemfelvei Lords of ail, continued fit* 
lire thofe a new Speaker, (Mr. Ptifow) ified flllttlingl as a foil and free 
Parliament, and ^cko^td their Votes and Proceedings as Lrgal and Autlien- 
tidr as if all the Member* had been prtfent; and would So have proceed- 
cd to com pah andefhbhft) the corrupt In ter eft contended foragaw* the 
faithful pirtie : And Mr, T>nnm, ml all bis pwtie, approved this proceed- 
ing and fuffieiently Scared, that they meant to own alia* Legaytba: thould 
be do e while the faithful ones were under a force, had not the drfign been 
prevented by the Generals bringing back the Sf* #,4M .« Memheci with 
him to their Seats hgun in the Hotife. What £h Hi wc fay then e Lctmeofe 
the wordsof the Apoftk to him, and the eft uf hi* frcluded part ie,and their 
Abetters, [Thtrfore then Alt intxittf tlie, Qm. x, whtfaver tJim *rt tk*t 
hHf?ef}-,Tvh(ri>t i hou judge It tir.eihrj hit* tWt mnejt thy fc!f forth W 
ifr %0 thtf 4 «tetiw£t-~} If F’» afitr i vjo^ut leclalioo of fome, tpona 
cortup: accQttM, could approye and dole with ihc proceedings of a remain-- 
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Ing part a< a Parliament, find intends the Nation (hould do (a to ; why firt 
not we, after a like fet lotion made of your paccic upon a juft accounted a rc- 
ftoring of the faithful pariie tohejufl fied for lifting along with them, arid 
fubmicting to £ heir Authoritit as a Parliament? And the N&iion huh as 
much rcsTon. ro piy chtlr obedience and acknowledgments thereto, as ye in- 
tended they fhoukl have dor.r to you. Therefore f whatever other men may 
fav) Mr, ^Prinm and his feduded parry xnirft lieFcrfprth be fiitnf, and tor 
flname Jay their mouths in the daft forever^!- to thw particular. — ‘JGuitbat 
we may give a nioie full anfWcr to tbit fo tonlidaabk a Poinr, and that the 
world may Fee how far the Houfe which now fi:r s is to be Juflifud bf fore tfcerr 
feckdedoppofites, whotnake (o grtaf a clamor to imbrmi theNadoni I 
fhalU little retrive the proceed! i£s of former days touching that Stckiiofi , 
which is become the great Subjeft of Contrqvei Tic now among m. 

Firft, 1 fhail lh;w, there wai a juft caiifr, and a real ncceffiiie, for the Am- 
ing ot tl.- SiMifdijt How the faithful Members (now the Parliament) be- 
haved the it (elves after it was done. ThirMj, Haw it came to pals, that the 
fet laded panic did never fit more fine* chat time, find fire ft ill excluded. 

r, Thar there was juft c*u ft, and a real tiecefficie for the doing of it, if 
evident in theft ptnicakri ; For, afrer rfaiupon weightie eon[idfricir»ny E k 
H oufi bad refolded Co make «* pi art AdUrfjfts m tke King, ihiiftdudcd party 
(who then were in play) /oyning Councils with the King and bii patty, oft 
about which way to revjfce and revrrfe thofe Vaies of NwAdAnfi t and to 
bring in die King upon fuch Terms, the rffc<5t whereof, inafhert timtt, 
WiOuJi (of neceffitie ) have been a giving up into his hands the whole 
Ciufe that had been contended for. To th.s end, thty by fob site degrees 
drew til things on fair toward a complimM with the Kings Insert , 
wherein there were forme hone ft men (even of the Trcsbyitria.i paitie } 
who feeing it was the way 10 caft dill in the fact of their former fcn- 
gagcmenti, -did defert them. N <ve tth clefs ^ they were er gaged now upon 
new grounds, in oppaficion and hatred nf thole, both i.» Parliament rod 
Army, who dr fired to remain fa tbful to the C" ts f* a!J d Jxttrtjl of the Nv 
tion ; the efgrc the next ftep they made in the Houfe, was, to contrive how 
10 ftrengchen their partie there, find by indireft courts to gain the Major 
Vote: For this end, it was the great endeavor of them, and of that lie a- 
lynrof the Royal j and the Neutral patiie, which yet remained in the 
Houle, beeaufe of the vacancy of Buirgeffei, to fill op the Houfe wi:h 
MmI^umn or Nttttm j aod for that purpafe, Writs we^e fjucijtly 
procured sr.d fptedtd out for new E left ions CO fill the vie*ntpUc«, aai 
they were dli efted to fuch places and poar Boroughs to Cvrnywt, fFxla t &c. 
where the Procurers btfore-band knew „ ^ ifut perfotis would bs ctiQ- 
fen fir to ferve typir tuinsv Thus a Flood of new BjrgiiTii were 
inirighr into .Lt HTufe, fame of them men that hti b«n engaged againft: 
the Pi, liametit, and incap . bie of Truft, yet were through the procurement 
alfo of the afoJCcfaid paisie, admitted »qd kept in thejHouft; fotj when 
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of fhefe Were qutfliontd at unduly ekfted, matters were by other* f q 
ordered, chat the fame n<w de&ed psrfqni under qaeftton, fitting iathe 
Houle while thtiibufidfft was in agitation, they eafijy wrought, chat rbe 
fence of the -Committee concerning t tie undnenefr of tbeir Elcftioos waste- 
Yft repotted, but held off from tlic H.ou(c. 

Having thus h;tod the Houfei for their cu n.they then begin tq play 
the King. They fitft debiteibebufituli t F tretand^ from thence they jccal. 
led the Lord Lifie, and put the c mmand into the bands of a Ni. 

live Iriflunan, one tbit tad fit ft i ivrdTfic King, afterwards revolted frotl 
the Far li ament, united with the It fh Ribels, and is notv a Fugitive with 
Charts beyond Sea, 1 hey endeavored to bring in the King upon bis Meffiigf 
of the fcvenihof May, 164'. (thu u to Fay, upon hit own Terms) and 10 
tbit cad to disband the Army before any peace made or affuted. They would 
have xai fed a new War,by lifting and ingagiflg many Reformadoefjind other 
Officers AnddSolditT* in sod about Lottmt, in jnnesni^uijt f id 47. To this 
end they by Tumults dm-* away tht speaker and faithful Members, chofei 
new Speaker , pa fling by their SngU AuiLiorifiv divert Ordioancrs.acd giving 
large powers to rsif* a new War, by a; rtaing alfo the Prentices and other per- 
font which bad a&ed that violence upon the Hon he, a tad shit they did profef- 
fedly before the world, in main scnance and protetmiofl of chat treafonallc 
engJgetuent.BeingtbLJS gotten iniopoifeilion,they recalled the ftw efiVir 
Addreft, ardwent downright (he way to bring back the King, withonrfudi 
fitisfadionas might fecti re the Kingdom, Voting that they would treat with 
him upon fuch Propoli cions as fnmfdf (hoai-d make, fo that bad ihev 1 
tbeir purpofc, die whole Ciufe. Parti jntenCary, and its fiitlt fvil friencS ■ 
have been clearly betrayed into hit hinds. 

But itmuft not be forgotten, how craftily they went to work for the corn fa- 
ting of their deftgn j ard it is the more nerdfulro 1 evivethe proeeedicgvk- 
caufe the frmefpirit appear* at woikagiin, in the like method, by ihofcwho 
have rifiW taken At ms,&thofe who favor the prefent ereafonible undertaking; 
Tbe» method (I fey) and presences appear oneaed the fame; for chafe aid 
whit they could to irtjtate and engage the Citie of Undo# r In all Coutuies 
they had eft tit Em ffiries and Agents concurring with chofc employed by tit 
King, to form new IitiUrreftions (which you know afterwards brake fonbllj 
over the Nation ,) and to ofber in tfttfe, the people were ftirrednp to, 
frame Petitions, all cloathed in line language, with Fair piece nee*; twiThii 
they might have a fail at J free fartiameht ■] they pr<; ended fori/;? Liberty tj 
iht SubytH alfiy to free them from tfa tf a» Army, and to fa fortU 

Law of the Land again ft thtarhitray pitnr of.it FaBitn in parliament, fating 
Vf atJfnjfmitn thtmfelvtiafave Law h the power of ait Army. They preten- 
ded like wife to be much for the safe of the ptop/f- to fret them from Taxes anti 
CotttrilwtiBKj loan Army, and to be for fittiemm, lhanfare might be noniti 
of an Army* They pretended for Religion toosgiinft St6iri«( yea, and 
pr«*Hcc might be wanting, they pretended for ijfeartny it ftlfsifo («' 
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to tfj< body of it ) Tbataifibift * Fattimof fmoOjfictrJi might h fatupA 
their Arteart. Pay you now comptre thefe prewrcts wjth thcfe pub- 
ftfbcd by the preftnt Rebels in Ckiftirt, and the language of tbofcchac fa- 
vor them in other place sapd judg wheeler the fpirit of the (ante cot rupt pie- 
ty be not now at woik again by nav InftTameriti.who would likcwife (if they 
might hive their my*) gtveup, rot orely the prdem htlieitiint.tiBt with tr 
the whole Parliamentary intereft of the Nation, and all eien^f all patrieg, 
yea, and themfeives to be difpofed of at the will of the Son ( for what can hin- 
der tbit Sea of bound left tyre m.y from over flooring, when the breath it ortfce 
made,ind he lei ifl ?) /u ff -4* the Cither wcu'd by bringing on a f’rt’fpxaiTretftj 
to cotclude with. the Pathif ,ha.ve yeijdedfcll opto his pleasure. A dors (you 
fee) ire now ontfoot again , dilguifed ar d eloarhed with the very Time pre- 
tences « and therefore whatcd-ii be more i fear Shan cfo&tihefe men are ftudy- 
ingto bring the Yortg Man upon the Ibgt, to peifedi the Tragedy ivlmh wat 
plotted fo many years ago, m than endeavor for o refiicuion of his Frher ? 
which would sffar dly have been -com pleareJ in an absolute Tyranny, had 
not the Amy siren taken up a noil? rirolution to prevent ir, by ft eluding thaj 
defpefate party which ruled u that lime io Parliament. Si much (though 
much more might be (aid) for s hr full ice snd nccrtti'K of the Setfof&n. 

2 . Let us fee how c tie remaining Metnbcrs behaved tbnifelves upon this 
©CO firm. They did nor, asMr. Pry » , and oi:r Authot, and oih^rs, hive 
franda Sized them,, dr.vc aw.iy their Fdli>w-Wembers s nor encourage the 
Army to doit («>ir. Airy*, arid his fellows hud befire encouraged the Ap- 
prentice s to dr ire a way the Speaker, and the bed part of the Members) but 
when the Sedufion was nude,. the Houfe prefenttp fen: out the Serjeant 
with the Mice to the plate cillcd the ^rens Cr.i r: ( wbtfe ilmfe Members 
were then detained) to command their Attendance in rheTloufc, bar the 
Guards of '■.ouldicrs would not permit them to cume. So the Serjeant was 
fent out a fccorsd time and then the Officers would not permit him to paf? 
which wasentred as a Contempt in the they being ifartied at 

the Hidden force upon the Houfe - and there fofe they concluded cl fo s nqr 
to proceed in huhnel? until their Members fhould be rdto»ed, and in the 
m ran time ordered, That the General be feat to, that the Houfc might 
kro-ii the Tcafori of the Armies H fToceedinq { Which being done, the 
'General and CoandiJ of Officers fencing ro the Houfe their Rfzions which 
neceffirared them to the and m a ni felling therein, That there wag 

no orfrcf way to prefer re the Right? and (gccrefti of (he Nrtc'on, urttdt 
thofe Members had I . bo ured to deftroy thereupon the Himfe (who 
of their own knowledge could reli the parc.cubrs charged were Epos) 
feeing earneftly importuned by the Army,. That they would proceed to lave 
the Nation, and fecurc the good Caufe they had fought far againfttbe 
^ting and his Patty, chdfe Ed fit, (notwithffanding nil tbe difficulties and 
clouds of envy Mur were gathering over their heads) and to proceed 
tQwatdsih* Nations fettlcrceat in fnrii a way as God id his Providers 

according. 





( $iy 

accordiag 10 his will, mould dir eft them, rather thandefert their Trulls ; 
rtoe con fulling therein with Flcfti and Blood (which becaofe of the ha- 
zard of their own perloml conccmnieiits, might hive taken them off) but 
with s Good Caufc, and :hc common Go^, which then; lay ac Hike, and 
had been utterly loft if thole Secluded ones might have had their will;, 
who now again make it their buffers . by clamours, to fee the world on Sr« 
about (heir car^&care not though themfdvsperifhat lift m the combo hi on. 

i Lee us fee the Lie* fen why it is, that being oocc Sedudcd.tbey have neset 
finite been admitted, and are ft! 11 kept out. The Reafons ate evtdent- far, 
they were no foonct Esdoded but they went on Plotting and contriving is 
a diftmdt Affembly, without the Houfe, to carry Ort then' ddign at they did 
before within. To this purpofe they joyntly put forth a Declaration, EiuL 
M.jStUmm Proteftati™ again ft the Houfe and the Army, declarii* 
all void and null thac Ihould be done in their abftnce; and inflamed Mr. 
Prjn (ancceffary Tool of the Party, becaufe he can fay and Print say 
thing for them, and yet not be in dinger of his head ) who put 
forth tn llis own name, a violent „ virulent Proteflafion igainft the Houfc, 
the Array, their Caufe, and all Proceedings, a-id divers other fierce Papers 
he hath let flie from time to time ; fo did his Pany alfo the like, under 
the Title of ‘jytchvtior}, ( ire. And to this day they have n-ver omitted 
any occafron they could lay hold an, 10 juft i fie themfelves, and revive that 
deftmftive defign, for width they were sc firft Secluded ■, this is enough ro 
lhew,TEicre was and is reibate keep them out ofthcHoufeftilJ ; Unlcls any 
will imagine it reifonable cbeyfhould be rc-ad mitred to cake an opportunity, 
which they can never at her wife have, for the linifhing of that ffiifchitf 
which they (like a fare of Madmen)- by reflortng the Ejcfted Family . woull 
bring not only upon the Parliament aod the weil-afTefttd, but on all Par- 
ties of men ; yea, and themfdves in condulton* as they may futfidently 
perceive, if’God gives them hearts to weigh whit hfch kin fromr«afoa 
deduced in thefofmer SiUiant, — — -Hut now let us return co our Author 

sigaiiv, t 

He lakh, ThU*PAP$iAW*t fjtrligmtxt* bicaufs by umw ji a Dij* 
foltmi tknitfi tktr K‘»«i 'Death tint cMtA it. So faithMr. T’l-f'* alfo.arid 
’ochen. Thus when men are over-heated with Prejudice and Pafllun, they 
know not, or remember not, what they fay ; They affirm. The Parliament 
dyed together with the King, and locan no longer have a Being . yet they 
keep a dim our to get into the Route, and then rh*y will be -concent it ftiill 
be a Living Parliament afjain, although die King be Dead, and fell ferve 
the taro, «nd be reckoned, a Full, a Free, and a Good Parliament ■, but 
(you may fuppnfe) to no other purpo fe but the! town. Why die did 0h 
iUm *Pnn, aoihli fellows, maka fuch sflirto getin? And why doth tilt 
Cbtfci •< P*a?er (fubftrfed G. BerntH) intimate, That if the Route will It! 
in the Old Members agiin, all fell be as well as if it were i newVitgm 
Parliament ? By tti s c’ie world may plamly fee, it is no t li e Pub lick Inter- 
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eflof theNation (though they preteod it) but their owi which they feet* 
If the feclnfion of them be taken off, that they may fit, then irwiElbe £ 
good a Parliament as it was at firft, or as any new one can be : s Pea t c J 
then, and fay, O Houie of Parliament, ye Shall reign, and we wifi b c «>«- 
provided we may reign with you: And who knows forJboth (if fitch 
a bargain could bt made) whether they would not upon thoft teriis le*Z 
Cb*rU Stum to commence his Reign Ad Gr* e JcA,«J^ or l\ nir - 
Lammas! But they have more Wit than H> believe fuels a barrain noffibk ' 
therefore ret being able to gee into the Houfe, their beft way i s to fav ie £ 
no Parliament, and upon that account keep up a fad ion to brine in cLr/ 
and try whether they can reign with him, by pervading t h e Nacionthev 
are undone, and neither have, nor can have, ary Government without 

Thus far I have argued this bufitiefs ArgHmnsto td kninm, this is to 
fay f m a way of Argumentation good againft Ut Wilium P n „ ne 
the men o E his party, 9*™* Prjw* and that party . & that they above 
all other men ought to hold their cong t!CS : But taanft it is nerefenr that 
both they andtheCavaher Ohjeftors Should be confuted and 
mould be fc,, fid, end likcwifc that «h e mi„d« 

firmed, and all mens fcruples be removed to itching tEieJesalitv and Jnr.im 
of *6 Porliomirms fitting, I lh.,11 no* detrend inhffiteJXa 
*1 Rm that IS CO ray, by an Argunwnc to the nornofe m^kins 
good the tiling it iclf ( u itnoiv Hands) again!) the teorldof Mjl’ecomem. 
(ot *h»t par* toerer they be) and chi.) will do not byfoifiprncin™, 
itiay be find tti be oncly onr oten.bnt from filch Hi are owned hy iLe ofSft 
0 f*ePKsb™n»n p»ny who appear oppofite to the Par], Lent andbv 
others alfo Royal, (ts of hgh repmaOM and judgment in the world f 
rhis leads me to nuke Reply onto what out Author further faith „,v 
hat nor onely many of the Members of t!,i C Pnriinm,^. 






V “y iuu E c S anaal lait by the late Proreftor : 

tifaimuutrmMiw P*rfi m „tt/ Hereyou fee the utmoi that JfoCa™ 

T-^rt^i ' '*?*** and ' he P* M*l«MKBts do, oftzn fL 
agamft this parliaments fitting. For Anfwer wWmo, rjvJme iea JS 

faytowrth jtf*,,. wfeich%l^ p ^of 

my own invention, but as well founded upontbe judgment of the karned 

as agreeable to my own, which perhaps is but weak b 

i. The m-sl Pofidon is drawn from Mr. Tt# xlf \, 0wn words in his Sue 
B^ok, eatituled A Uj CftmmwwAi^ andlfuppofc whatever he faith 
his Brethren will approve He to jufy& hhfli&ff fbr bi s £[ 

Parliaments Arms agmuft rlicfe of the King, dec I are tb That the Ki™ £ 
theconfhtution of the Kingdom had the Title of Soveraisn i t K TP 
that the Sovereign Power was wholly in him * foc,th 3 t according to thl ^ “ 

E 


cait- 

i 
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Sitafioii wa* divided betwist film and the Parliament} and (o p-^6:M thew- 
tib how-chat in this Kingdom the Title of sovereign given to the King vw 
Honorary a nd ouglic noc to be intf rprec^d contrary no the conmuitioa of- 
5e Kingdom,' which allowed him but a pirtondy of the Sovereignty So 
thu though the per fons reprefen ting the people in Parliament, were, being, 
taken in their neribnal condition each of chop oUC Sub jea^ vecin rcJpcA 
10 the publiclt constitution of the Kingdom, they rtytr* had one part of 
thst Soveraian Power of Parliament, as the Kir.ghad another part, and. 
could really claim no morebut his part in the Aftspf Supremacy tor proof 
of this Mr. faxterh ?*#&}, 4*4^5. 4*6- ***& the Kings Own An- 
fw/er to the Nineteen Ptopplttions , . and from mence inferretii at large his 
iCvval acknowledgment of the truth of this after non; therefore J fuppofc 
neither the Cavaliers will CO a trad i A this, feeing die King ac^no I edged it, 
nor the Presbyterians, becaufe not onely Mr. Baxter wruesthis, but be* 
taufe Mfo they all engaged in the War upoathu principle, for the Parlu. 
ment againft the King.; and queftionkfi, a righteous principle of engage- 
ment it WiS, , , , ,. , » 

2 . jhiskadf meto a Second pofitioRj vie- That m a kittgaem 
S-overmr.tj b /« Mvidid'y if tktKiagfalL grow iafalcwt, ***hj Amtfeei 
ra invade tk*t part. tf the Severaigr.ij w hkh falnnis tatfa ptipJe Pt Farfa- 
mettr, he may by firm fa htefxllj oppofed l or prOflfof E&IS^Mr. Baxter e< 
caufe he would now be courteous with the CavaUera end win u.em, eittm 
the lijfemeqts of two the moil learned Rdyalifts chat this liter Age hath 
produced, vfa- 'Barclay and Gftiiw ; which citations being large, or 
brevities fake omit; them •, onely one out of Cntiw give meleaveto repeic 
ifi EnglHh, becaufe it hath the full fence of the reft : It is this, [If the 
Jimtboritj fa drvfat* faiwixt a King Arid the fwfg '» parliament, ft that 
the King hath me part tf. if, the fttpli anetfar, the King tprt»£ tetnersadi 
km* that par, which bxinfaf kit, M4J fa^Mh Arms, b«**[ i 

fa rxettdt tfafaxndt of hx \ And net only fc, fat fa majUjihti 

t&npitrtJiktmifef/j the Lit&tf . f . 

. Tbs third [Minion is That a King tarrying ex a IV. ir »pt» [Hen ttrm 
maid the emU, t« the death aMdJeflntFiim *f $* people whip ifai *reetr 
tending far tfait right, remain, ho tcxnr a King, havi n' dtflved the &*]?<- 
t&tnef rite Kifadm. fat hath, left his KUftdem, and faeutft *»,WWi **$ 
a private prr'-n. For proof of this again ft the Cavaliers, RirtUjh the great 
Champion Of Monarchy, in his Boob Centra AAmarekmrfipap, doth grant 
it oncly he faith, Vix vidtixr UaccUerc pofft itt Beg* mnitf-tempett , it 
feemt aim} mp*0’*h * King >WJ fa fraud dUtjnctUi* ifai 
and yet we all know who was fo mad as to do ic s And for further proof o* 
it, bottragiinfk Cavils tr I and Malceoncented Presbyterians wgeth^. the 
fame Mr.- £. i n Page 48 j - tell s Us, That GrQCEU S and ttfor learned tfl wet*** 
emifijr, That if a Khigfiafl th& »*%t himftif an ammj tf tfa 9»fje^ fir 
gating ifffVttr aguinjl them, he dejpoftth hii*ftif v (Hid fffaj be fifed »] 
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4 , TheFotiTthPoficion is, That the cwftliHtiejt ef the KIhpAqm letng $y 
;hxnttst*>s diphed, a ni the Nation pmim a pate of f^ar, being divided 
into two parties, thrfttwo p:irtiei t though realty they mat# hut a*e N nittf, 
■yet during the W & r , thy wnt huger tale rttlhmtd as one Nation, but as two 
Nations £e?,t ending ft? difiisttt Rights * Sof.uch Mr. jftueterj Royal friend. 
Grcfitit in ii is Track De Legate 

•f. The Fifth Pofititwtt is j That if frhih the iVstr Mftfti' thirntparfits 
are to he rtpstttii two Nations, then the Rights and Lav?} of ff'ardo fafititg sirs 
te lii for part j againjl the othe^ at sb’dmdy 44 they ran tiding unto oneJNa- 
rtitt ag Jtiuft anot her, when they art at War. Betides chic this is confcsTrd, the 
Reafijn is evident, becaufe no War ran be managed or regulate d* unlefs 
fur* htii- the Laws of War be admitted for thediteftion and decifiotiof 
maners relating to rhe Warlicft orcafion and Ccntroverfk The ilaic of 
War bath its known Laws among the Nations as well as the Civil flare of 
e Kingdom or Commonwealth bath known Laws in its particula r Nation, 
whereby matters of difference arc to be ended.. This is a confefled pointy 
\Vbv elle arefo many Books out nr couching the Laws of War ? 

Tit e main point of the Soveraigntks being divided hereto fore be twist rhe 
King and the parliament, and acknowledged n? he Jti by the King himfdf and 
the other Portions preroifed being proved by the Teftimonies of Ciich as are 
reverenced byboth and Presbyterians, 1 trull then, that by build- 
ing upon foundations of chekowtg I ft all give both of them l‘stisfad:io]i in 
the Building, and be able to convince them that there is both Law and 
Rcafbnfor the fitting of this Parliament, 

As to the grand Argument which both our Author, Mr Pyx, and others 
do eufe, that according to Law the Parliament was diffulved by the Kings 
deaths Us true, that it was fb provided bylaw, chat the death of a King 
diiToked s Parliament - y but you are to obferve, that this; was a. Ltiwrela- 
cingtorhe Conftitution of Parliament in the ordinary Courfc of its re- 
gulation, and refprfting only rhe formality of the Writ, hi ro mo rung the 
Parliament to advife with the particular perlc>n of theKiug <0 whole name 
the writ was iffjed forth , and truly when the old Couftic utacm remained 
without difturbance, it was reafbn it fhoutd be retained in tes ordinary 
Coarfei biit in an extraordinary cafe, 3$ that of this Parliament hath been 
tn all the great revolutions from firft colaft- when the very Condicution 
parlanwnt&ry it felf, as to che nature of the Powers and Rtghrs of the Seve- 
ral parties King and people therein concerned, fell under Queftion, and 
whenthefwordw.is drawn betwixt the parties to decide if, and the King 
perfiftedto claim the whole Right of Soveraignty contrary to that antierft 
Conllitution, and referred his Claim to the determ in adon of the fworS, 
and thereby according 10 the equity of our fundamental Laws, forfeited 
his Kingftip- and became a private perfon, diffolved the Cooilitutian of 
the Kingdom, introduced another Law, viz, the Law of Ar-mt, totfte 
his Caule by, and pleaded it with fivord in hand 10 the very M, is it tea- 

£ 2 ion 
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fcn in frchan extraordinary Cate of this, that chejutnving party ofdiat 
Kind ftiould ground an Argument upon the formalities and ordinary ufi|? s 
c-fa Conflitution whenas tliatConftuutioivit fclfbath by the King him. 
felfbeen diitolved long agoe ? what legal 1 or rational plea can now bcmade 
upon the account of his Regal capacity, who, by proceeding contrary t0 
the very I, aw and nature of the ConftitUtfon upon which he flood, jufily 
loft all the Benefit of it, and became a private perfon, and hiving made 
himfdf an enemy to the people, depofed bimfclf ( w Mr. 3-. .^ tdi you 
out of Gratim ) and therefore might be ufc<S as an enemy ,? with what face 
f I fay) can any man after ail this calk of Uw in relation to him, who had 
not only violated, all Law in the Branches, hut pluck: up the very root of 
it in deftroying the Parkin enrary eftablilhmen* of the Kingdom, as much as 
in him lay, and would tt&t feimffilf CO no Uw but ( as 1 kid before ) the 
law of w*rr ? Let the impartial part of the world then, yea, and our 
Adverfanes dtemfeives, from their own very doctrines here cited, bt 

Judges- . 

The confideration of thefe particulars may ferve fufRciently to dear 

i. The j'uflice of fecluding thofe Members, who. in eudevDurtng no briji* 
the King (aiterall) to the Throne again, made them fdv criminals, became 
they would bytreacberie have betraied the whole Sovereignty, contrary to 
the fundamental Law of the Conftittfticn, into his hands ■, which Scdufioa 
is to be juftifkd, not only by the Law of Neceflity ( as they pleaded that 
sifted it ) but by the Law of the Land, which might have called them to 
account for their li ves* and alfo by the Law of Nations, which in fuch cafe 
as this alloweth the viftoriow part of the People to create a new Law for 
another Conftimtion of Government- 

a. This Diews the fufficieneie of that Authority which brought die late 
King to Jtiftice, According tothe and PrtJ&jttrUn doftri ns, he made 
himfdf a private prrfva. at well $s a publick Enemy ; therefore having fhed fo 
ranch blood and done fo many mifehiefs defer ving death, he might legally, 
being a privlie man, he put to his Trial according to Law, for leffer Crimes, 
as well a? for that tianfcerdenc Crime of difTolving the Fundamental Con* 
fti melon of the Kingdom, by warring for the whole Sovcraignty in 
himfelf. 

3 . This fheweth fas is hinted before) the Legality of the remaining 
Parliaments String to form a new Government^ for, though they were 
but a part Of the parliament heretofore, yet being the only ones that re- 
BftAined faithful to the peoples Qyarrel a gain ft their Enemy the King, and 
the former Government having been ( as the forecitcd Authors confek) dif* 
jblved by the King himfelf, certainly the Law of God, the Law of Nature, 
and the Law of the Land intending there fhodd be feme Government, and 
the Lm tf WA* ( which the King hienfelf brought in) having tr&nfmkted 
the Several gn power Into their hands for the People, they by all manner 
t»f Laws art avowed to he the Supreme Authority and Parliament of Eng- 

lump 



and therefore legally qualified to fir, to foure and ferric a new Funda- 
mental Law of Government ( fueb as may be moll convenient) for the Na- 
tion. -Which being once done, it becomes u valid Vr W, ( that is to fav 
as Legal ) as the former form of Government ever ms. 

But becaufe you fhall not depend upon my fiogle Inference you flialJ 
have one or two more Teftimomes from Mr. Baxter t friend Graim. He 
laith, if the Prevail eng party bad no other Law but the Law of Necefikv 
it might ferve well enough to juftifk f« c h a Proceeding ; Ntcetfirat fttwml 
rtducit reiad mirWm ‘jw N*tsr&, Grot Belli, It. etf.6* And inhb 

TreitgomtitA lie faith. In hit Ciyiti, firijfta yitidtmfxrtt. See. ]n a Civil 
n*r, written Ldtot, that *r, tht cffnhUpiid Lmjvi ifaNathn, art ef „ 0 force 
tut Theft oxij Whisk a-'i n it WnUeti, th.it Which an 4gn table'! e the hDiffjte: 
if Nat tfri t cr the Law AndCtifiom of Nnthnt^ and then that et/j u ta be ad- 
mitted Law which frad he fitted hj the Prevailing p&tj : ftti Aifitnr rjjt id 
qfiodvnfiMQri pint ftit, Ht intfUigdmHi fiat fua otrere fuj, nift vim mim&roe 
keif *t-, the Engl irti thereof is, That ohij which it pLafeththtfir mger pMrtj 
re trdtin, u /aid to he Law, fence it eaxmt deemplifh the end of a LaW s rxctPt 
it he attended by Force tatwfir tin obedience And as to the particular Cafe 
of the ftclndtd Miminrs, he hath one laying which hits om purpofe right: 
Siquijxrtftit mi non pejfunt, torttm jut mccrcfeit prafextibetj, i, %. c . 5f.°His 
bufincs in that part of the Chapter is, to difcourre abaur the Major Vote 
in Senates or grand Aflemblies, and concludes, That in cafe the greater 
number be abfent,or if there be any esufe that they may not ufe their Right 
there, then the whole Right acermth to them that m prefer r » remain fitting. 
What caufe there was for the fecluding of theft Members, I think you have 
fufficiendy feen in ihebeginni gof this Sedfoit; They had joy red iffue in 
Intereft and defign with the Royal party and the King, who ( according to 
whar hath been already conned ) was a pxhlitk sonifo did the 

Houfeof Lords, who likewise loft all flight rhaE they could pretend to by 
compliance with the fame Interefl and deitgn. For, feeing by the Equity of 
all Laws, AccefTiriesareaspunifhable as the Principal in a Crime there- 
fore by the Law of War ( it being a Law oftlieir own introducin^and no 
other Law remaining to be judge in the Cafe] both They and $e fee la- 
ded Members, for sdheriRg.to the Conquered parry, even after the Vi-ftory s , 
might have been proceeded agninft in capital manner, but Were favorably 
as well as juftiy dealt with, in being deprived only of their .] mere ft in the 
HtKP'e, whenas their heads miglw have been required k and fo the whole 
Supreme Authority defended lawfully to thofc Members that now re- 
main. 

EiHt here fome may interpofe, and lay. We imagined and expefted that 
the Laws of the Land fhould, be maintained, ami free Parliament, but this 
do&rine talks of the longeft fword and a Prevailing part jyn aim lining chat 
the ftrongeflmuft carry it f which is the way to lay a ground far, and to 
encourage difordcr* and tonfufions, ft due they which can get uppeimoft 

by 
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bv force, ireflillm-bc by the fame Role. This language rk«*w, 

bfKqoeaty in the mouths of cheundifceriiing fort, yes and or fame coo 
who think dierufelvcs very wife. « 

T-jjatl may thitt fiaffiG lUftuvrt to this (ore oi people And i rti 1 1 uct tncro 
W ,U they tnuft learn hrft co diftmguifli -between Foret ufed without 
rood caoft =*nd an life Of Force up-n a juft caufe or OCttftOn ; Alfa 
g 4CW fcr the exsrcifc of force by filch as have a Right or war, and by 
thofcwbo have it -noi j Alfa, b«wist the Nation maStSK oflfe, 
andchcN^oninaStaceoTPeace t LalUf, becw.at the Uw» which are 
fundamental CO the Form or Ocfnftimtton «l fcf of a Government and the 
UwiMunwipal, which concern the High is, Libwcict and Privileges of a 
Peopkunder the fame Government. , 

I Seems that to aUS word -engagements a good Caufe is requi fire, then 
none can heteaft;r take example or occalion from this rational dilcourfe, 

to have recourft to the fcrord, and after wisd to improvejcwchitPir- 
liamtncdid, unk&chey thiUbe Ale to ground rfw undertaking - « they 
did upon righteous principles, winch have been acknow ledged filch (> 
toti read before} even by itojttys and JWjrirr*» ihernfelves, nor mb- 
iers they foil have the fame juft realb os to ma ke ttfeoF the L*» t'ftw 
f which in fucli Cafe becomes the Law of all Nations ) to proceed to a find 
Arbitration Ot the Quarrel!, after that the Advofte « chem^ves have f* 
mined it, and- rented the ending oft he Cafiteft, both imp rafters and tto- 
pofublcbyary Litoiftk* iVstiU*- 

II. Thole who intend, to ufe the Sword, or the Uw nf twr, earn® 
lawfully doe it, unleft they can rightly claim ?*« 'StSi aid have a lught 
to that "Law, as the Parliament had, when the King grafting at the whole 
sioveraifluev theV were necelhrated to <^c end .that part of it which by the 
National CoHUicucioft belonged unto ihemfrivcsj as hath already been 
corfeflftd bvbotbforra -ofAdverfaritt. r „ . 

If|, Conlidct, this -curs atf-ird no matter of Argument .of Ive. elliOrts 
and InfurTtftiOus ■ f * if vn fifth a ronteft of War as this was in Exgkki, 
tht Pirlumenc had aright to War, the King having OccafionedtheNati- 
oa to he in a 1 ate of War. it doth not therefore follow, that iti the ilSK 
of peace private per lb Its, or any number of perlons lei's qualified than i 
i'arHamem (houl’d prefomew do what a Parliament mightdo, either ii|»f 
Otroi' aftace of War ■ or that a part of a ^acliametic fhouid iiereaitef 
takMipon them to make War, and exclude their Fellow Mem ers and then 
cxercife die whole Supremacy, without and againlt the confent of- thole 
Members, unkfsthe great flii+ifowr foil Kvolveand revive t heiilce 
Otufes Occuiions, arid Cifcumftancesof Asking, and the fame Treachery 
al& in ' e'llowft -iubcrs for betraying the Supreme power into the hands oi 
fome third party, or jingle pc? fori. Jn dislike extraordinary Cafe, the like 
proceeding may lawfully be again, but not otbewifei for, when after a 
C irt' War ft a Government is once ugain ellablifhed in peace, aft men and 
" ■ powers 
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powers are roftecr thear courfe ox aft ing by die ordinary Laws and Ruks 

of dieConftittKicm 

IV. As touching die great Objeftion. about pair J.aws ( confiifcr,, 
that though the ©Id Fttjsd*mcxt<ii which refpeftcrh the former Form or 
Cpnftituiion of Governmenr, he altered, yet the other ancient Laws MttnF 
a?Af, which concern our Rights, Liberties, /’rivi Sedges, and properties, 
do remain entire unto the generality of the Nation (and they might be more 
finable of the truth of this-, did not the deiigm of dilWbers hinder the 
compieic enjoymewt) or elk will Jhorrly be fctkd entire in that (late of 
Freedom w^ickth^ Parliament isonce again ft rug ling for agiinft the com- 
mon enemy, It isbrtidfh ihft cfore. to clamor and cry out, chat theLaWS 
of the Land are not maintained., when asonejy the Law of that form of 
Government isaboliibed, together with the Prerogative of the King,. /'rj- 
vilcdge of Peers, and the tike, which were but die excreb codes of Arbi- 
trary power, which had (ina great mcalurc) over- grown, not one ly the 
Lir#t MunicipA^ concerning our Rights, Liberties and Properties, bite 
exceeded alfo by ufuepnion. the bounds of that very Law of the Kingdoms 
Constitution, upon which King and Peers ibemfelves had a Sanding, and 
were to Rand. To furn up aJt in a word, the people have, or (if they would 
be pleafed to fettle) may and will mote fenlibSy have t hr? tr old Laws co be 
governed by, onelyall die harm d jneis, That for the former Confticucion 
or Form of Government, they have in their reach (and partly in poffeflion) 
a better, viz, A Fundamental Coofeiiucional Law of f reedom, lawfully pur- 
chafed by this <Par { fWjwwfj and by them ready to be fettled unto us, and our 
Children after us- 

There remain two Objeftiona more tiled by our Author, and Mr. j Tryndel 
and other MaL'conr erics. LiVfi, Tirff iku fyjtrUowte/it tt at iUttgily dijfelved 
h} tktTrste&or. No lucli matter, %J!tra P*jjt tfi F.ff; , be had no 
power to do je, therefore it could not be done by him, tint you will fay. 
We faw he bad power that a&ually enabled -him co effeft the dtlTolit- 
tion. 

To this I Anfwer, A Dijfdxrie* ic could rot he, but (as now icis called) 
ct is rightly termed finely a# i*n*r*pri<iR of its fitting ■ for, in matter of 
power by Law, the Lawyers know well enough, it is a fnre Maxim, J4 Jr 
ixm f ffum quod jstrt L r. That a man can do nothing thnt is valid, 

but finely what he doth according to Law. Now chert, if the Pntt^mf Aft 
of turning out die fat'liamen: were a valid DHTniudon, it mull have been 
Jo by feme Law j and that Law mult be either forcie Law of the Nation 
that enabled him to do it, or elfe k muft be the Law of War. As to the for- 
mer, ic is evident be bad no Law of cite Nation to I'ufiiise die Aftion ^and lb, 
if any Law, it is that of War which mull makcitgqod. Now that he could 
not do it by the Law of War, is evident Jikewife, beeaufe Ills Military capa- 
city was derived from the farliament, they (who had the whole Right of 
WarLnibeaifelvcs) having, given him h : s Comiuillion to Militate for diem 

(that 
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is to fay, for the people reprefenttd by them) and fo Tie could not 
pMpcrly or lawfully Militate or ufc A Right of Wat agsinft them, who had 
no lawful power but what he derived from them s whereby itbeingevi. 
dent be could make no Legal Diffuiution of them, £rgp. By Law fooc- 
wlthftanding him.) the Parliament remains in being, and the Soldiery lu- 
ring withdrawn the force that Was oyer it, it folio weth without flraiuiisg, 
That having never been lawfully diltblved, they remain legally the (amt 

Parliament they were before ... 

Secondly, Bui there is a further Objection yet co'bedifpatched, which 

ii, Tlulmitijtf I hf Members of this ft tuft hnvir-^ fat intermediate 9Wi«- 
fx'diTi called ij th* trmU«r , hive thereby acknowledged this Hi* ft via dif- 

ftlved by hint- j . . c 

i * The Atifwerfo thWis nAturaliy cotJicutLve to^ne former, % ri^ thac 
feeing the Parliament was Rill in Being, being only fufpended for a time 
from the exert ife of the liip feme power, then allthat was done in purfti- 
ance thereupon in reference to the exercife of fopremacte, enuft in Law 
be void and null* and the intervening fpaceof time be reputed as a great 
Ckafms* * prarter natural vacuity or dead Int erval, wherein all the Adbof 
fupremacie. and matters relatiug thereto, chat were ufed , became Jcgaliy 
defun ft a$ foon s$ they were done, coming into the world ftilUborn > aaa 
fo thofe Intervening Affcmbliesof the people, not having had the legal 
lorcc and vertue of Parliaments, they are now properly called ConvemiOns 
for difiindtion fake. Beftdes as they were nothing in haw of themfelvts 
(being creatures of another cKtra'ftion ) fb lie who created them by his 
own Power, prefently untreated them to their fi-rA lurching, bet a Life as he 
wasa man of high courage and great ijpirie, he could not endure to fee the 
work of his own hands rife up and difputc (as he conceived) sgainft 

him .... 

a- As to the fittingoffome Members of the prefenc Parliament in thofe 
intermediate Conventions, They did it, not as owning them for legal 
Parliaments, but fat only inrefpeft tothclntereft of the people, who Ori- 
gin al ly and Fundamentally alwaies had arid have a Right to meet to cOrifult 
For common Good ^ and if being under a Force, they be hind red that they 
cannot doe it as they ought and ns they would, yet it alwaics concerns than 
to doe it as they can, and as they find Opportunity upon this Account 
fome of the Members did lit i n thofc Conventions, with intent to have made 
ufc ofthofe Opportunities God did put into their hands for the Publick, 
yet without any further refped to the power atfumed to call them, than a 
mere appearance*. For, in the firft Convention, they prefently fell to 
claiming their Right in the behalf of the people, and fo they did in ait 
the following Conventions for which caufe feciultons were ufedagainft 
them. But feme will fay, if they d id not own the Power, and thofe to be 
par li aments, why did they complain fo much of their being then fcduded,a# 
*n Infringement of the Peoples Right ia Parliament ? The A diver of this 
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■sneer ofJiird to the fctmer* their Qirplair.t corcernirig breath ofpj> 
viledg, w as not gieunded uponfuppofition of any Right or privilege 
of fitting derived unto them from chc Protedors writ of funr.mo.ns ({yr 
they were altfaiesfofarrftcn acknowledging him, that il.cy kept On foot 
a Con t in u all and thereupon cppoltd him to the utmoft of their 

Power) but their Complaint of violation was grounded only upon that 
general Right inherent in the people, which is, if they cannot meet in a re- 
gular way, then (aslfaid before) to doe it as they can, and as they find 
opportunity for a flirting their own Rights - t and fonfon this Acecunt it is, 
that being forced away from the meeting, they might well <omplaine > 
that coif plain ing itmft be to nfl rued tote aneffe&uJ the fircethey hadof 
the injury done to that general Righted the Peoples -meeting, ratherthan 
a fign of any acknowledgment of the Trvttfltn power, or of thofe Meet- 
ings to be Psrli aments. 

Lsfliy, What if Iprne Members of the prefent Parliafnent had acknow- 
ledged, or did acknowledge the power, fummoning them to meet, And thole 
meetingsto be Parliaments ? yet that could be no prejudice to the whole 
Body of this Parliament now fitting, becanfe a Body of Men remaining all 
In equal power and right, cannot be concluded by particular Acts dene by 
forr.e of their own number without content of the reft; yea, if all of 
them at once had fat in any one of thofe Meetings, yet fitting there but rs 
an integral part of a Meeting, and not as adiltintf AflembJy , nor as the 
jfatne entire Houfe of Parliameor that they were before their Interruption, 
therefore nothing of this nature which they or any of them have done in 
either Conventions, finre their Interruption, can he h id ro be an A iff done 
in their Free-State Parliamentary capacity, becaufe that belongs onelyto 
their whole Houle and fo the fitting and toting of fume part of them, can- 
not be interpreted Tamameunt to a voluntary DiffoJution of this their 
Suprcam ACfembly. 

This being done, I might now fall upon the AdverCiriesorher Objetftioiw 
from the Oaths of ASegianee find Supremaeir and the Cwinari and by In- 
ferences drawn from their own principles here- cired in this Srtf ion, confute 
all their pretences grounded upon tbofe Oaths, &c, But becaufe I have 
been already very much larger thenar firft I intended, let this one general 
Inference ferve the turn, tic. That the Confi.itutiori.'of the Kingdom being 
extinfi through the Kings own default, in relation to which only (as Mr. 
£axttr laith at the latter end of the fame Book ) we were by our fever a. 5 
Obligations concerned to have refped; to him white he kept within his 
Bounds * and a new Conftitutioij of Government being now lawfully intro* 
dneed ( as hath been proved, ) then ( as may be coUt&ed out of the Royal 
Doctor S*wUrfmi FlOOk De f«rain*KSt) iht Ailtt Alien foi»jr Cart it* so 
fxcb lisAt wither the Jim ftt/tirt *«* th*n£i are in &ti» •£ which i 

[ware n maintain^ the forms* Oasht ^rt fit an ansi tht 0^if£4fkH CHifoth- 
And that this may be confirmed by one W itpefs more . take in Cretin a lib, 

F who 
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lavetn cUim to arid d form of Government after it aad Iwswn pr«enfo n 
is lawfully extiflgatfi^ncl another lawfully introduced in its place : wM 
is lie thing already frflBdendj proved by the preceding ntt* «f ttu. Sefc 
on - and to all former Obligations to the late King and his Heirs become 
upon that amount, utterly void. 

Sect. VIII. 

Of the City of London, 

the Mtmpalk and Imperial Chamber of BsjfaWf fhehadi 
always been tedfeus and famous for the maintenance- of Religion and 
Liberty and if we look hut twenty years backward, and toniidcrftfist 
vaft fums of money foe hath disburfed upon that account : bow liberal 
foe hath been of her own Mood in marching forth, and whit bodies « 
men foe hath fent abroad • how diligent and aftive, how refolute andcon- 
fomtfoe hath flood, in afferting the Caufe Parliamentary, through various 
revolutions, to this prefent feaftm, aga in.il the late King and his party and 
bow victorious (by Godsown arm of Salvation) foe hath been onthe be- 
half of the Commonwealth, I may without flattery fay, the Records of 
no City this day in Eit^pr can in fo foort a time foew more Triumphs of 
Honor or greater Trophies of Renown than foe; and all thefe won from 
that Malignant and implacable party, wfet»* whatever they may pretend, 
(both head and tail -of them) do for thefe things moil pcrfeftly remember 
you and Look not on this or that parry of men among you, but eye and 
bate your City jiMfWM* tliSi t hr ff beat them our of their 

ERates, and then took them inco their Own hands either upon Morgage* 
money’lent, or upon Purchafr-money paid, to enable them to pay that 
Compofitions to the State ; Unior, that bega n the War, as the KingM 
and chreatmed them for it in his Decorations - but though in this I am able 
to acquit them* yet the Cavaliers, in reverence to their old Mailer wilt be- 
lieve no body but him: They could not he fo often tipling from time W 
time in your City, bur you mull needs have heard (when the Wine was in) 
illthefe things (with Citffesto boot) belched out concerning yo«. Which 
being fi>, cake heed lea&fitsof the Spleen cranfporcany part of you beyond 
your felves, to givean earto them that with fair words (working upon ad- 
concent) do feck ejifhare you. Can Loto/au-Ciry think to thri ve, while 
his Son (hall fie upon the Throne, whofe Father over and over declared itta 
fee the beginner of the War ? 

• Loe k iufo his Papers and Declarations in the Book, °f j^MeS/ww* "° w be 
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chatgetJi your-Cityall along to be the plate From whence the tmnlts /prangs 
which (he faith) forced him to go away from ff'itttba/, becaufe while he 
was there, he was. in Danger of hut Lift (if we way beleevc him) and that 
out of the City the Five Mrmfart were guarded » ith Mu/tit u/ri of armed 

win, and Ammunimn, *» * kefii/e and*’* Hike nsanr.tr tn Wrilimnifo r ■ jf n £ 
he ' it that mar *k#m$9d !0ftr*a*4.hnl Emu Yoereftt r ut by waurjdtn 
spit it Stem, Murdering- pitas, and it her Ammstuith/f, d*r fled tip with Mail- 
Hot bet, find Streamers, m ready ftr Fight, and (faith the Declaration) they 
by wa ter paffeJhj qm windows at Wtntehal, and fcotnf telly atkfd, what was 
ktwmpf t/j (to wit the King) and whether art vtn goat ? Alfa, in another 
•Declaration, he fas forth, how the City and their Lord Mayor fat forth 
their Myrmidons to 4 fault andterrtfie the Members of b.t h Hutfts 'frhofr Opi- 
mient thtj likyd not . Inanother Declaraion he proclaimed!, that Cuchof his 

$ubje<5f* at were dutiful and faithful (shim, and labored for Ft ace, here revi- 
led, injured and mirth ed even byrhs Magffiratts of T id AT CITY, ty 
bj thtir din ftknt 3 Another Declarations he faidr© this <rffe<3, that if) by 
ttptnted not then, thej engirt to faitjtr no -Favor ; [herein intimating, that a 
Revenge was due from him unto the City, if they proceeded any further. 
Tagt, 77 z ‘ of that Book he iigniJiech, chat the pride a »d power If tkrtitj 
vat the meant made stft of te unde the Kifgdt-m. And in his Letter to the City 
of Louden, dated from 7«rJC heteljs them that if they did not then compile 
with him, he W 3 S refolved to proceed (when he ftiould te able) agmfi Ue 
ftvtral Companies of the City (at eppofors of hit Authority) tn the m-.fb <£• 

tmpUrytosy, AND £ST ION THE CHARTER OF 
THE CITY . If ihcfc tilings Were threat ned when the furfh Cow had 
fhert Horns, what then TTiivy ye ejtpeft from his Son, and that party, if 
they (through the folly of any ot you ) fhould gain? power into their 
hands ? 

Secondly, If nor for your own fakes, yet for Religions fake, take heed 
what ye do .Ye have been (S know) a Religious zealous people, and apanthat 
accotiim ye were hated in the days of the Court rake heed that none of you 
be blinded by mifiaken Zeal, a? well as paflion, to run upon your own mine ; 
read over the Fuji, audThird StBippit once again, and look before 
you leap feeing your Religion frands upon a precipice as well as your felves, 
if tbeyopg man get in,wh© is heir to the principles as well as the pretenfions 
of his family ; And what a friend that family hath been to Religion, and 
its Profeffbrs is worthy of your moil lerious tonf deration. If we view 
them iniheir Ettglifh E*tr 3 &km, the Book of Martyrs will cell you how 
the Sltites of Blood were opened by King Henry and his Daughter Mary. 
If we look on the So. tiff? fide, it is fad ct> co odder., how much blood was (pile 
by her of the Houfe of Lorrainr who was our King Jams his Grand- 
mother She being gone, her Daughter ( King fames his Mother Mary, 
a fierce Papift) fuceeedeJ, who after {he had inalfacred her own Husband 
(xhe Father of jams) by poifon, Gunpowder, and halter for the love flic 

r - 
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fisrtto iy<tw and Earl gubmf (her Adulterers) perfected all of the : fr 
L-^ Affrfir, endeavored to potfonfrw* her 9** Son^ed blood hke, 
wife by raffing Civil War at borne tgawft her Proteftant Sub, efts, and 

coripind with fotein Papffis to «b»V Q^ cn ; , ** al > 

Which God found her out, and gave her a due : reward by the Lob of 
her head in fotberiwj Cattle. The next was King f A ME S, wb 
wrote his Bmi fJfd in blood too : For to fay cothmg of 1 1 
death of Overdry, which blood he took. upon himfelf by pardoning the 

Murtherers, nor of chat of Raltigh C meErl V E ° f « ve J 
well known his fen Hew? came to an untimely death * and though the 
not diretftlv known by what hand he was taken away,, yet (as a late Hifto- 
run ob let res) there was, a ftrange connivence, and little mourning at Court 
after i t was done. To theft may he added ( not un,uBly ) the Blood of the 
poor Protcftants in which muj belaid upon the fcore of that 

family ■ for, had K. W« performed the duty of a good PrOtcftant or il 0 , 
vine Father, he might (if he had pleafed) have prdentlyffiopt the IfTuc that 
ran there toyears together, 1 might infill likewife upon his fan the keepings 
betraying the protelEant Caufe alfo in Gtm hmj, and throughout 
cfoeciallv at Rttbrl, where,, tinder a faioed pretence of affixing the pro- 
tehants with fhins, &t. he gave order to his (hipping to ferveon the ran, 
tran f fide to the uiter ruine of that Caufe and Parry m Frs*ct, and the- 
l®f 5 of many gallant Englifh'tnetfs lives by him expofed to deUruftion s 
for JTjwAiVf hdPt wss for it pitrSiarncfiCj the him* 

felf to fie ni fie to all the world, chat what his Favorite had done wasby Iiis 
own approbation, fteptbewn the Duke and the Parliament, and fo took 
the guilt of all upon himfelf: All which mo ft treacherous Aftiens cowards 
themofousKeligion abroad, were in ihofedaies, and have bun ever fftce, 
re fen ted by a! 1 the proteftants-throughout E*rsfr i and the prefeat estlu- 
fionof that family islookt on now by the moft pious of the Nations round- 
about a sa juft recompcnce ( which they have long expefted ) to fall from 
tile hand of God upon rheJFamily, for the Treat her y oftheir Father* toward 
bis Church and people. But that which exceeds all companion, istheit 
guilt in reference to the barbarous Maifacre in JrtUni- No more of this,, 
but that it cannot be imagined, any Religious man who hath heard oF thife 
things mould, itnbarque himfelf with fuch a Family, the guilt whereof hath 
hitherto funk alUbe partakers I might likewife add the Negotiations of 
the Young man (that now is) with the Pope by his Agents at &wjf t (Copift- 
whereof 1 have by rae in kalian, Latino, and French, and fhall in due titne 

^Thftdlv Tf : Religion cannot move ye, whatthinke ye of your liberties, 
and the Nations Liberties ? Promifes are but Baits th« may draw you to 
the Net ihc Chronicles will tdi you, that when Jtbn had granted 
Mat** Chart * and Chart* Eertfia, becaufe he could not help it, and 
zy perfons were cbofen as Trutftrefcr the people in the Govern ment, ytr. 
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the Ki n g after a (here time, warm’d them oar of all power, and undid all 
that he had done before, and was revenged at laft upon them aJl. The ILke 
mifery fell out by truflmg Hmrj the Third, who having warred with his 
people, they got the better one white, a ad he another, and elide viciftitufo 
were frequent betwixt them 5 and all that the people gained by trufting him 
was the better karntngcfrhis Lefftm, Pm no confidence in P vintes ■ (or ac 
every turn, no faoner did he by fubttlty get the Power, bttr he fell heavy- 
up on thofe that had oppofed him, efpecisJly the L*nl«ntrs y whoft Char- 
ter he called in, and all his daks after made them examples of his vengeance 
the like he did to the other Corporations. So Richard the feiond, becau c 
the ZsBs/wrrrhad oppofcdhim, as foon ashc got opportunity, he cur- 
tailed their privileges, and placed continual! marks of his difpleafurc 
upon them. I need not inftance,how ncer Edvard the l irfl was to have bur- 
ned the City upon the lame account, after he had plagued it over and 
over, becaufe I would not be tedious in partkularifing. thefe, or in ci- 
ting other Inftances out of our own florid^ which everyone may read at 
kimre. 

Fourthly, admit that Ckarh himfelf would b? (of his own inclination ) 
better than his Predetdfors, yet his party are hungry, and will not be fati s . 
fied ; And behaving gecafion to ufetbem, muft nut-deoi* them their plea- 
fore, but above alkhings } keep his own party in heart, dfe they 
will not be fir m to him, and fo he may be expofed to danger from all other 
parties, whom it will behis lntereft to hold under, that they may never be 
inconditionagaintolifthimouEof thefaddle- No doubt bur he and they 
will remember bis Fathers words in a particular manner, [ The pride and, 
ptwtr tftht 00 of London. ] . 

Fifthly, as to the pretended Title of rfusyOangrmn, pray you what is 
it f Jt will be found upon fearch, like ah the reft of the Titles founded upon 
ufurpation, one after another, fincc the CQ'.qntfi. If we look up to Henry 
the Seventh, its original, there.will belittkcaufetoadmjre it - for, he only 
defeended from a Baftardof John of Gamt, who, though ligitiraatcd for 
Common I nheritanceSf yee was esprefly excluded by Law from Succeflioa 
to the Crown : And as for bis wives Title, .you know he never thought 
that worth the ufi tig \ and yet frara this fpunou s fl ip of the Lance firun Root 
it was, that King famei derived his Claim, and that bur collaterally or at 
Second Hand, being (ineffeft) a meer Stranger in blood to the Englifh; 
whereupon we may juftly wonder, what Policy guided this Nation in chafe .• 
days, when it fo ftrangely bowed down its Neck to the Yoak of a Stranger,’. 
But, admit this Title had been without Flaws in. its derivation, yet this 
MaiW Fathers Treafr n? and hi j own (as is proved iolhe former Seftion) 
Wive moil defervedly casftd the cucting off the Entaile. Betides, it is evi- 
dent, wlmc a Governor for you this Pretender would prove, who iuckt its 
his Fathers Principles with his Mothers milk, hath been bred up under! thev 
Wings of Prelack and Popery, a ad ashc fuck 5 c both brefts -heretofore, fo 
bit hangs upon them both, as tfiisyjrydiyj On e who- from the begin- 
nings 
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kbe wa"s Wied-ragsmft the Caufo of chs Comthojifftfihh'’ and you! 
ffi, and w fio hath the Counfellers hisTdctwr. had ( M da a m6rc 
intimate acquaintance a coifed beyond Sea with the Jefuits) to remember 
him both of Che old Deflgne, and che ways to effeft it ; one who hath beta 
bedlbled m the Blood of E»iU*J, 5rs; Wand and hath both his 
fathers and his own Scores to clear out of yoUf Purfe?, and hath, long made 
it his BuSne&to ca jole and cheat all patties, in hope thereby to get in upon 
us with a defperate Rabble at hi sb eels, CO execute bis Revenge. What 
Ihall we fay then of fucti row, that now make Ship wrack o-f tbesrown Prin- 
ciples to feck to let him in, and would be opening fluces of blood out of 
their Countrimeoand oeareft Relations, for clicrntercft of their ottn and 

I^Ctlv is to what concerns your TV ji Apts eafie EQ.gliels wbat will heroine 
<>f that,' when it (ball be counted jU*fa of Swe to keep you poor and low- 
For the inference is ready at hand for him ; vit- That if the lather com* 
nkineipf frUkmtd Power in you, and hath recorded chat from thence pro- 
reeded ihefirft Caufes of hisriline, then the Son is concerned to pull down 
your pride ( if I may ufethe Royal phrde)and hold a ftrong hand over 
you, And how do you think Trade c&n thrive upon bis reflation ? when 
} as you may read in the third, founts and fifth Seftiom) there will be a ne- 
ceffity of trebling Taxes, and perpetuating of them paft fcmedte, to main- 
tains another kind of Army than n< b j ve mw to tame di Renting ^'irtKS, 
and to keep the Nation in anaJinine-pofture of fubmillion W bear all bur- 
thens chat fhsll belaid cither upon the Eftate or the Confcience, by the 
Lords of the Coi»rr,and the LerJatiej of Epiftopacie. As Trade rheiefbre is 
the particular Intercft ofyour City,fo be wary, that the want of jc at prefer* 
do not irritate youro fall out with the publick Intercfl of your Country; 
buirtmember that it being once let led, Trade and all other Concernments 
will fooWlourilh Main-, and that the way to fectlemenc mu ft be (as out 
Author well faid ) by giving Lmsfaftionto all parties, which ( as 1 bivebe- 
foremanifefted from his own words) cannot be expected from C Sr nan and 
his party but may and will be ea% had from the way of a free Common, 
wealth ■ ’fo that all we have to doe is, to flick dole to the Parliament, that 
they may be enabled to eftabfifh it, and employ our umtoll co keep him 
our becaufe otherwife war wi!) follow, and that will inevitably bring on a 
deftruftiortof Isade, with the ruipe of Religion, Liberty, and your Re- 
nowned City % All which may profper, if ye pleafe: Tis you that have 
given all this Pail of gtoi MU and what a thing would it be, that any Of 
you ftiowld aim to S^ic% It dttax in tht dirt ! 

£}t quo difcordiA Civts 

Pzrducit miftw l 
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HEN God by his infinite Wif- 
dom had contrived , and By a 
power and goodnels, as infinite 
as Bis Wd'dom 5 had perfected 
the creation of the vifible 
world, there feemed to be no- 
thing wanting to the glory of it, but a crea- 
ture endued with ‘realon and underftand- 
ing, which might comprehend the defign of 
his wifdom, enjoy the benefits of htegood- 
nefs, and, employ it TeLf in the celebration of 
his power. The Beings purely intellect nail 
were too highly railed by their own order 
and creation, to be the Lwdi of this infeiiauv 
world: andtbofe whole natures could reach 
no higher than the objeftsof ferife, were not 

A 2 capable 



^pablc of difeoveting the glorious peifcfti- 
ans of thegreit Creator: and therefore could 
not he the fit lnfirments of 3 ns 
fervice. But a conjun&ion of both rhefe 
together was thought neceflary to make up 
fuch a fort of beings, which might at once 
command this lower world, ahd be the fer* 
vanti of him who made it. Not as though 
this great fab rick of the world were nicciiy 
raifed for man to pleafe his fancy in the con- 
templation of it, or to exefciie his dominion 
over the creatures defigned for Ins me and 
fervice 5 but that by frequent reflexions on 
the author of his being, and the fefts 
of his power and goodnels , he might be 
brought to the greateft love and admiration 
of him. So that the mod natural! part ot 
(Religion lyes in the gratcfull acknowledgments 
vve owe to that excellent and fupreme Be- 
ing who hath [hewed fo particular a km-d- 
nels to man in the cieation and Government 
of the world. Which was fo great and un- 

exprefsible, that fame have thought, it was 
not fo much pride and affeaation oi a grea- 
ter height, as envy at the felicity anj power o 
mankind, which was the occafion oi the fall 
of the 40/tae Spiff. But whether or no the 
ftate of man were occafion enough for tne 
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envy of the Sjsrifr above* wc are fure the ktnd- 
nefs of Heaven was fo great in it, as could 
not but lay an indifpenlable obligation on, all 
mankind to perpetual! gratitude and obedi- 
ence. For it is as eafie to fuppoie* that af- 
fronts and injuries are the moll fuitablc re- 
turns for the moll obliging favours . that the 
firft duty of a Oitd fhould be to dellroy his 
Parents; that to be thankful for kindnefies re- 
ceived, were to commit the unpardonable fin * 
as that man fhould receive his being and all 
rheblcfsings which attend it from Gd, and 
not be bound to the molt univerfaU obe- 
dience to him. 

. ' And as the rcBe&ioo on the author of his 
being, Leads him to the acknowledgement of 
his duty towards God, lo the conlideration 
of the defign of it, will more eafily acquaint 
him with the nature of that duty which is 
expend from him. Had man been defigned 
only to a£l a fhert part herein the world, 
all that had been required of him, had been 
only to exprefs his thankfulneis to God for 
his being , and the comforts of it ~ theufing 
all means for the due pre iervalion ofhiiitfelf* 
the doing nothing beneath the dignity ofhn- 
mane nature, nothing injurious to thofe who 
were of the fame nature with bimfelf- but 

A j fince 
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fmce he is defigned.for greater and npbler 
ends, and his prefent ftate, is but 2. ftateot 
tryallj in order to future happinels and mife- 
ry * the reafon of good and evill is nor to be 
taken meeriy from his prefent, but from the 
rdpedl , which things have to that eternal! 
ftate he is defigned for. From whence it fot - 
lows, that the differences of good and evdl 
are rooted in the nature of our beings, and 
are the neceffarv confequents of out relation 
to God, and each other, and our expectations 
of a future life. And therefore according to 
thefe meafnres, the efHmation of men in the 
world hath been while they did preferve 
any veneration for God or tbmjekms, Wifdorrt 
and -folly was not meafured fo much by the 
fubtiky and curiofity of mens fpeculattoni, 
by the finds of their thoughts, or the depth 
of their defigns, as by their endeavours to up- 
hold the dignity of mankind ; by their piety 
and devotion cowards GcJj by their iobriety 
and due Government of their actions • by the 
equality and juftke, the charity and kindnefs 
of their dealings to one another. Wifdom 
was but another name for goodnds , and 
folly for fin: then it was a mans glory to be 
religious; and to be profane and vitiouSjWas to 
be bale and mean : then there were no Gods 


wor- 
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worfhi^ped beeaufethey were bad, nor any 
men diigfaccd beeaufethey were good Then 
there were no Temples created to themeaneft 
pafsions of humane nature, nor men became 
Idvlaten to their own infirmities. Then to be 
betrayed into fin, was accounted weaknefs ; to 
contrive it, diflionour and bafenefs • to j n ftiHe 
and defend it, infamy and reproach; ro make 
a mock at it, a mark of the higheft folly and 
incorngiblenefs. So the Wife Min hi the words 
of the Text allures us, that they arc Fods % 
and thofe of the hightft rank and degree of 
folly, who make a mack at Jin. 

It is well for us in the Age we live in, that 
we have the judgement of former ages to 
appeal to, and of thofe perfons in them whofc 
reputation for wifdom is yet unqitefhonable. 
For ocherwife we might be born down by 
that fpightfull enemy to all venue and good- 
nefs, the impudence of fuch, who it is hard 
to lay whether they fhew it more in commit- 
ting fin , or in defending it. Men whofc 
manners are fb bad „ that fcarce any thing 
can be imagined worfe , unlefs it be the 
wit they ufc to excufe them with. Such who 
take the meafure of mans perfections down* 
wards, and the nearer they approach to beafts, 
the more they think them Selves to aft like 

men. 



men . No wonder then , if amohE (rich as 
,hcfc the differences of good and evil be; 
laughed at; and no fin be thought to unpardo- 
nable, as the thinking that there is any at all. 
Niv the Utmoft they will allow m the dcferi- 
ption of Sin, (is; that it is a thing that feme 
live by declaiming agatnft , and others can- 
not live without the pra&ice of. 

Britts the C feir of Sco/uerfat lad proved the 
only chair of infallibility? Mud thofebethe 
ftandard of mankind, who ieemto have lictle 
lefe of humane nature, but laughter and the 
iWof men 2 Do they think that we are 
ah become fuch fools to take feoffs for argu- 
ments, and raillery for demotions ? He 
knows nothing at all of good nefs, that knows 
not that it is much more cafieto laugh at ic, 
than to praaife it; and it were wonU the 
while to make a mwk 4t /f”) the doing io 
would mate? nothing of ic. .But the nature 
of things does not vary with the humours ot 
men ■ fin becomes not at all the Ids dange- 
rous Wife men have fo little Wit to think 
kto- nor%/i;doK the lei s excellent and ad’ 
vantaneous to the world, becaufe the gleaced 
enemies of chat ate lb much to , chemlctvcs 
too, that they havekatnt to delpiic it; But al- 
though chat fronts to be defended by Inch 
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weapons whereby her enemies afiault her, 
( nothing more unbecoming the Majzfty of 
lUigtaM* chan to make it lelf cheaply making 
others laugh ) yet if they can but obtain fo 
much of themfclves to attend with patience to 
what is ferious, there may be yec a polsibiiity 
of perfwstfiing them, that no fools are fo great 
as thofe who laugh chemfelves into nailery ,and 
none fo certainly do fo 3 as thofe mho nub a 
mock at fin. 

But if our authority be too mean and con- 
temptible to be relyedon, in a matter wherein 
they think us fo much concern’d ( and fo l 
hope we are to pievcnc the mine of mens 
fouls ) we dare with confidence appeal to the 
general! fenfe of mankind in the matter of 
our prefenc debate. Let them name but any 
one perlon in all the monuments of former 
ages, to whom but the bare fufpicion of Vice 
was not a diminution to an efteem that might 
other wife have been great in the world. And 
if the bare fufpicion would do fo much among 
even the more rude and barbarous Nations, 
what would open and proteiTed wickednels 
do among the more knowing and civ ill ? 
Humane nature retains an abhorrency of fin, 
fo far that ic is im pofsible for men to have the 
fame efteera of thofe who are given over 
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co all maftftCf of wickednefs, though other- 
wife of great tharpnefs ef Wit, and offueh 
whofe nnturall abilities may noc exceed the 
other, but yet do govern their a&ions accor- 
ding to the ft rj(St rules of d { eligion and Venue. 
And the generall fenfeof mankind cannot be 
by any thing better known, than by an uni- 
verfall content of men, as to die wayes where* 
by they exprefs their value and efteem. of 
others, What they all agree on as the beft 
character of a perfon worthy to beloved and 
honoured, we may well think is the moft 
agreeable to humane nature - ] and what is 
univerfally thought a difparagement to the 
higheft accomplish merits, ought to be looked 
on as the dilgrace and imperfe&ionofit. Did 
ever any yet, though never fo wicked and 
profane themfelvs/crioufly commend another 
perfon for his riideneft and debaucheries ? Was 
any mans lull or intemperance ever recko- 
ned among the Tides of his honour e Who 
ever yet railed Trophies co his vices, or thought 
to perpetuate his memory by the glory of 
them ? Where was it ever known, that fobri- 
cty and temperance, juft ice and charity were 
thought the marks of reproach and infamy * 
Who ever fuffered in their reputation by being 
thought to be really good? Nay, it is fo far 

from 
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from it, chat the moft wicked petfons do in- 
wardly cfteem them whether they will or no. 
By which we fee, that even in this lapfedand 
degenerate condition of mankind, it is only 
goodnefs which gains true honour and cfteem, 
and nothing doth fo cffc&ually blaft a grow- 
ing reputation^ as wickednefs and vice. 

But ]f it be thus with the generality of men,' 
who were never yet thought to have too 
much partiality towards goodnefs, we may 
much mote eanly find it among thefe, who 
have had a better ground for the reputation 
of their Wifdom,than themeer vogue of the 
people. He who was pronounced by the 
Heathen Oracle , to be the wifeft among the 
Greeks ^ Was the perfon who brought down 
Philosophy from the obfeure and uncertain 
fpeciilicions of nature, and in all bis difeour- 
fes recommended vertue as chctrueflwifdom* ' 
And he among the tor, whofc jottl TKjj as 
targe as the fmd on the Sea fiwre y whop mfdom *?* 
mmnt that of all the perfmi s of his own or future 
dges, writes a Book on purpofe to perlwade 
men, that there is no real L wifdom, but to 
fear God and keep his commandments : that 
fin is the greatefi folly, and the meaner ap- 
prehenfions men have of it , the more they 
are infatuated by the temprations to it. But as 
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there are degrees of finning fa there are of fol- 
ly in it.Somc fin with a blufhing countenance, 
and a trembling confidence ; they fin, but yet 
they aie afraid to fin they fin, but in the aft 
of it they condemn tbemfelves for what they 
do 3 they fin , but with confufioii in their 
faces, with horrour in their minds, and an 
earthquake in their confidences 1 though the 
condition of finch perfous be dangerous, and 
their unquktnefs fliews the greamefs ,of their 
folly, yet becaule thefc twitches of confidence 
argue there are fomc quick touches left of the 
fienfe of good and evil, their cafe is notde- 
fp crate , nor their condition incurable ; But 
there are others who defpife thefie as the re- 
proach of the Scbod of Wicktdnefs , becaufe 
they are not yet attained to thofe heights of 
impiety which they glory in : fueh who have 
fubdued their confidences much eaficr than 
others do their fins ; who have aim oft worn 
out alt the imprefsions of the work of the Lav 
mitten in their hearts • who not only make a 
practice, but a bead of fin, and defend it with 
as much greedmefs as they commit it . thefc 
are the men, whole Folly is man i fed to all men 
but tbemfelves 3 and lu re iy fin ce thefie are the 
merij whom Sdmrn in the words of the Text 
deferibes, 





f i, ; By their ckam&er, as Feofi, &nd r 
( J v ) By the in fiance of their folly.,™ maktttg 
a mock at fin- We may have nor' only the li- 
berty ro ufe , but to prove, that name of re- 
proach to be due unto them* and {2* ) To 
fliew the re-afonaUenefTe of {aiming it upon 
them, bec&ufe they make a mock nt fin. 

But Before I come more clofely to purfue 
that, it will be neceflary to confider another 
fenfe of thefe wolds -can fed by the ambiguity 
oi the ffe&'fipVf rb, which fomc times ligni- 
fies to deride and (corn , lometimcsto plead 
for^ andexcufe a thing with aU the arts of 
tf^ketmek ( thence the word for Rhctorick is de- 
rived from the Verb here ufed ) according to 
which fen k, it notes all the planlsble pretences 
and fubde extenuations which wicked men 
ufe in defence of their evil actions, (for .ais 
if men intended to make fotnerecom pence For 
the folly they betray in the ads of fin by the 
wit they employ in the pleading for them, 
there is nothing they fljew more indufiry 
care in, than in endeavouring to baffle ihiir 
own conferences, and plcafe thcmfelves in 
their folly, till death and eteroall flames awa- 
ken them. That we may not therefore feem > 
to beg all wicked men for ft® fi, till we have 
heard what they have to fay for themfelv entire 
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fhallfirft examine the reafonabfenefs of their 
taireft Plea's for their evil anions, before we 
make good tHe particular impeach me tit of fol- 
ly againftthem. There arc three way cs efpe- 
ciaily whereby they feek co juftifie themfelves^ 
by laying the blame of all their evil actions, 
cither upon the fatal! neceflity of all events^ he 
unavoidable frailty of humane nature, or the 
impotiibility of keepi ng the Laws of Heaven. 
But that none of thefe will ferve to excufc 
them from the juft imputation of folly , is our 
prefent bufinefstodifeover. 

i. The fat tft imeftity of all humane aftms. 
Thofe who upon any other terms are unwil- 
ling enough to own either God! Of Tro'vtdence, 
yet if they can but make thefe ferve their turn 
to juftifie their li ns by, their quarrdl againft 
them rhenceafeth } as being much more willing 
that Godfhould bear the blame of their fins, 
than thcmfelvs. But yet the very fears o faZ>frt) 
higgeftlb many dreadfull thoughts of his Ma~ 
fofly, Inftics , and To'teer^ that they axe very well 
contented to have him wholly left out. and 
then to fuppofeMan to be ameer Engine s that 
is neceflarily moved by filch a train and (erics 
of caufes, that there is no action how bad fo- 
ever that is done by him, which it was any more 
pofsrble for him not to have done , thin for 
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tlie fire not to burn when it pteafcs. be 

tme, farewell ill the differences of good and 
evil m mens actions j farewell all ex Dentations 
of future rewards and puniftmencs , 'Sdimn 
becomes but ameer name, and rigbteoufnefs 
but an art to live by. But it is with this, as it 
is with the other arguments they ufc acainfl 
W*» ^ere is fometbing within, which 
Checks and concrolls them in what they fay : 
and that inward remorfe of confcience which 
fuch men fometimes feci in their evil £ s 
( when confcience is forced to recoil by the 
foulnefs of them ) doth effectually confute 
the ir o w n fj/w hejis ; and makes them not be- 
heve thofe adions to be neceffary , for which 
they fuflfer lo much in themfelves becaufethey 
knew they did them freely. Or is k as Fatal! 
lor man to believe himfelP free when he is not 
fo^ as ic is for him to ail when his choice 
is determined but what firiis of caufes 
is there that doth fo necclfarily impofe upon 
the common fenfe of all mankind ? It feems 
very Grange, that man ftbuld have fo little 
ferde ol his Own inteteft to be GjU necefsita- 
ted to the woril of actions, and yet torment 
himfelf with the thoughts that he did them 
freely. Or is it only the freedame cj aRitmfifjd 
not bfilmce^ that men have an, experience of 

within 



within themfelves i But finely, however men 
may fubtilly difpute of the difference between 
there two, no man would ever believe himfclf 
to be free in what he does, unlefs he firft 
thought himfclf to be fo , in what he 
determines ? And if we Fuppofe man to have 
as great a freedom of choice in all his evil acti- 
ons { which is the liberty we are now fpeak- 
ing of) as any perfons aflert or contend tor, 
we eannot fuppofe that he fhould have a grea- 
ter experience of ic , than now he hath, 
So thatdtherit is unpoisible for man to k now 
when his choice is free* or if k may b^known, 
th e co nftam experience of ail evil men in the 
world will teffifie , that k is to now. 'sic 
pofsihle for the moft intemperate perton to 
believe, when the moft pleating temptations 
to luff or gluttony are preiented to him, that no 
confederations whatever could reftrain his ap- 
petite, or keep him from the latisfaftion of 
his bruiifh inclinations? Will not the bid- 
den , though gronndleis, apprehenfion of 
poyfctt in the Cup, make the Drunkards 
heart to ake, and hand to tremble , and 
to let fall the fuppofed fatall mixture in 
the midfi of all his jollity and excels ? How 
often have peifons who have defigned the 
g reate ft milchiefro the lives and fortunes of 

others. 



Oites , when all opportunities Hayftjfallmout 
beyond s&cfr expectation for accomplifhing 
i heir ends, through fome hidden thoughts 
which haye.furprized chern_,alm.oft in the very 
iad^beeti diverted from their intended pnrpofes? 
©id: £yfer aay yet imagine that the charms of 
beauty and allurements of luft were fo irrefifti- 
hle,tihatif men knew before handchey fhould 
411 rely dye in rah e erabfaces'of an ■adulterous 
bed r thcy criutdnot yetwith Hand the tehtptatH 
ons torit-f ; Ifthch fome con fder at ion s^: which 
are quite of another nature from aHuheohj- 
jedks which are preferred Jtohirri, riiay quite 
hinder the Force and .efficacy of ithenfi updta 
$he mind of -man (as we fee in Ivftph'rrdii- 
fling the importunate Garefies of his tyliflris } 
what reafon can therebe ; ib/. asriagtsme ihat 
man-fs a mtetmadpine moved only as ions ward 
ob jedVs determine "£ s And if -the r confide- 

rations of prefent fear and danger <rnay di- 
vert men from the pra$ ice of e^il a&icmSj 
ih all 3 not the tar more weighty confide rati- 
dns of eternity fhave^at fcaft an eqtrali/ifnoc a 
fat greater- power and efficacy upon mens 
mindSjto.keep them- from «veilafttngmfoy ? 
Is an: inatnikcalL foul and rhe^ternal hap pi* 
nefs of it fo-mcan a thing in our efteem and 
value 3 that we will not deny our fclves thole 
U C fen- 



fenfuaU pleafures for the fake of that, which 
we would renounce for fame prefent danger 2 
Are the flames of another world fuch painted 
fires , that they defcrve only ro be laughed at, 
and not ferioufly confidered By us > Fond 
man! art thou- only free to ruine and deftroy 
thy felf ? a ftrange fatality indeed, when no- 
thing but what is mean and trivial! fhall de- 
termine thy choice • when matters of the 
higheft moment are therefore lefs regarded, 
becaule they are fuch. Haft thou no other 
plea for thy felf, but that thy ft ns were fatal ? 
thou haft noreafon then to believe but that 
thy mifexy fhallbe fo coo. But if thou owne ft 
a God and 1 Providence, aflTurc thy felf that juftice 
and righteoufnefs are not meer Titles of bis ffla- 
now, but the real! properties of his nature. And 
he who hath appointed the rewards and pu- 
nifhments of the great day, will then call the 
finner to account, not only for all his other 
fins, but for offering to lay the imputation of 
them upon him felf. For if the greaccft abhor- 
rency of mens evil wayes, the rigour of his 
Laws i the fe verity of his judgements, the ex- 
aftnefs of his juftice, the greateft care ufed to 
reclaim men from their fins, and the higheft 
affurance, that he is not the caufeof their ru- 
inej may be any vindication of the holinefs of 
God 
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Gidnow, and his juflice in the life to come-' 
we have the greateft teafon to lay the blame of 
all our evil action; upon our felves, as to at- 
tribute the glory of all our good unto himfelf 
alone. 

l. The frailty of humane nature : rfiofc who 
find theoifeLvef to be free enough to do their 
fouls mifehief, and yet continue ftill in the 
doing of it, find nothing more ready to plead 
for chemfelvcs, than the unhappinefs of mans 
compofition s and the degenerate ft ace of the 
world, If GW had defigned ( they are ready 
to fay) that man fliouldlead a life free from 
fin, why did he confine the foul of man to a 
body fo apt to taint and pollute it t But who 
art thou O man,, chat thus findefl fault with 
thy Maker? Was not his kindnefs the Greater 
in not only giving thee a foul cap a bIe°of en- 
joying himfelf, but futh an habitation for it 
here, which by the curiofity of its contrivance 
the number and ufcfulncG of its parts, micht 
be a perpetual and domeflick teftimony of die 
wifdom of its Mak.tr t Was not fuch a con- 
junction of foul and body neccffary for the 
excr c lie of that dominion which God dehgned 
man tor, over the creatures endued only with 
fenfe and motion? And if we fuppcfcchis life 
to be a ftace of tryall in order to a better, (ji& in 
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all rcafon wc ought to do ) v^hat can be ima- 
gined frjjQtCj proper to inch a flaw, than to 
have, fc told confhwly employed in. the go-, 
vemmentof ihofe fenfuall inclinations which 
ari he from the body ? In the doing ofwhich 1 
the proper, exercife oi chat venue con fills, 
which is made the condition of Future hap' 
pmcfs> Had it not been for l och a com poii- 
ciotij the difference could never have been feen 
between good and bad men - l e. between 
thofiwbo maintain the Empire of reafon,af- 
fifled by the motives of all the in- 

feriour faculties, and fuch who dethrone their 
fools and make them Haves to every luft that 
will command them. And if men willingly 
fubjedt themfeLves to that which they were 
born to rule, they have none to blame but 
themfeLves for it. Neither is ic any cxcufe at 
all, that this, through the degeneracy of mam 
kind, is grown the common cuftome of .the 
world ; unlefsthacbeinitfelf fo great a Ty- 
rant, that there is no refilling the power of it. 
I f Cod had commanded’ us to comply with all 
thecuftoms of the world , and at the fame time 
to be ftkr,. right ecus j md good t we mu ft have 
lived in another age than we live in, to have 
exalted thete two commands from a palpable 
comraditHion. But in Head of this, he hath 




GeJnow, and Kis juftice in the life to come.' 
we have the greateit rcafon to lay the blame of 
all our evil actions upon our felves as to at- 
tribute the glory of all our good unto himfelf 
alone. . 

i. 3 f he frailty of humane nature: thofe who 

find them felves to be free enough to do their 

fouls mifehief, and yet continue ftilt in the 
doing of it, find nothing more ready to plead 
for thcmfelvcs, than the nnhippinefs of mans 
compofirion f and the degenerate fhee of the 
world. ifGcd had defigned f they are ready 
to fay) that man fhouldlead a life free from 
fin, why did he confine the foul of man to a 
body To apt to taint and pollute itr But who 
art thou O roan, th.it thus findeft fault with 
thy Maker > Was not his kindnefs the greater, 
in not only giving thee a foul capable of en- 
joying himfelf, but fuchan habitation for it 
here, which by the ciiriofity of its contrivance, 
the number and ufcfulnefs of its parts, might 
be a perpetual and domeftick teftimony of t he 
wifdomof its Maker * Was not fuch acorn 
junction of foul and body neceflaty for the 
cxcFcife of that dominion which God defigned 
man for, over the creatures endued only with 
fenfe and motion ? And if we Hippo & this life 
to be a flateofcryall in order to a better, (as in 
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with the fartuons of the world. So that when 
men are pert waded, either through fear, or too 
great call nets to difiiie that fhi£t eye which 
they had before to their unions , it oft 
times falls out with them, as it did with the 
So til diet in, the tinman Hijlary , who blinded his 
cyefo long in the time of the Civil Wars, that 
when he would have ufed it again, he could 
not. And when cuftom hath by degrees ta- 
ken away the fetife of fin from their conlcien- 
ceSj they grow as hard as Herodotus tells us the 
heads of the old Egyptians were by the heat of 
the Sun, that nothing would ever enter them. 
If men will with 2s(e^ticbada&^£tr herd with 
the beafts of the field , no wonder if their 
reafon departs from them, and by degrees they 
grow as lavage as the company they keep, So 
power full a thing is cuflome to debauch man- 
kind, and fo eahly do the greateft vices by de- 
grees obtain admifsion into the fouls of men, 
under pretence of being retainers to ihe com- 
mon infirmities of humane nature. Which is 
a phraje, through the power of felf- flattery, and 
mens ignorance in the nature of moral! acti- 
ons, made to be of io large and cotnprehen- 
five a fenfe rhat the moft wilfull violations of 
the of Heaven, and fiich which the Scrip- 
ture tells us do exclude from the of 
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foie warned us of the danger of being led afide 
by the lafc,ari4 eafie compliances of the world; 
and it We atcfenfible of our own infirmities^ 
(as we have all reafon to be) he bath offered us 
the affiftance of his Grace & of that Spirit of his, 
which ts greater than the Spirit that is in the tycrU. 
He hath promt fed us thofe weapons whereby 
we may withftand the torrent of witkednefs in 
the world, with far greater facet fs than the old 
Gauls were wont to do the inundations of their 
countrey, whofecuftome was to be drowned 
with their arms in their hands. But it will be 
the greater folly in us to be lOjbecaule we have 
nor only fuffieienc means of refiftance, but we 
undefftand the danger before hand. If we 
once forfake the ftiidl rules of religion and 
goodnefs } and are ready toyield ourlelves to 
whatever hath got retainers enough to fee up 
foraeuftomCj we may know where we be- 
gin, but we cannot where we fhall make an 
end. For every frefh attack makes the breach 
wide^ at which more cremies may come in 
ttill ; fo that when we find out lelves under 
their power, we are contented for our own cafe 
to, call them Friend u Which is the unhappy 
confequence of too eafie yielding at firtt, till 
at lift the greateft flaveiyto fin be accounted 
but eocd humour, and a gentle compliance 
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possible ? Is it for men to Ivvtfikrlj, 
ludgodlf in this. world ? for that was chc ecM <of 
Chriftian Religion to perfwade men to do fo : 
but who chinks k imp©fsibie to avoid the ob 
cafiaos of intemperance, not to defraud, or 
injure his neighbours., ot to pay that reverence 
and fincere devotion to God which' we owe 
unto him 5 Is it to do as we would he done by i yet 
that hath been judged by Grangers to the Chri- 
pwi Religm a moft exaft meafure of humane 
converfation • Is it to maintain m uniter fill ktnd- 
mfi and good mil to mm t chat indeed is the great 
excellency ot outReligion,d>at it io flridfcly re- 
quires it • but if this be impofsible,, farewell 
all good tint we in the world ; and l hippo Te 
few will own this charge, left theirs be fu- 
fperfted. U\z to h patient under fttffmngs, mode- 
rate hi our de fires, eircumfieH in our aflions ^con- 
tented in all mStitms t yet thefe are things which 
thofe have pretended to who never owned 
Chrifiwmy , and therefore finely they never 
thought them impoisible. Is it to he thariuhlt 
to tl:e pOQr y compijswtau to thofi in tnifiry > is it 
to be jreqnem in prayer go lo<ve God aho've all things, 
to fergir ve our euemits as we hope God will forgive 
m\ to beli-e'XHr'theGcFpel, andhe ready to fuffir fit 
tk fihof Qmfl i There are very few among 
us but will fay they do all thefe things alrea- 
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?™Sl' rt Tl n rcty r Cy do not tllink tkem 

impoftble. The Lkc anfwcr I might give to all 

the other precepts of the CoSpd till we come to the 

*T? unvoting and worldly l«f} s lnd as t0 the f e 

too, ,f we charge men with them, they either deny 
the.r committing them, and then fay they have 
kept the command . or if they confefs it, they pro. 
mile amendment for the future; but in neither re- 
Ipea cantheybe faid to think the command im- 
pohible. Thus we fee their own mouths will 
condemn them when they charge Cod with iavine 
tropofsib e Laa>s on mankind. But then if we cn- 
quire further into the judgements of thole who it 
may be never concerned chemfelves fo much about 
che precepts of Cbrijim Religion, as to uy whether 
they had any power to obferve them or not - nay 
if we yield them morefthan,it may be,they are wil- 
ling to enquire after, though they ought to doit) 
that without the afiftanceof di-vine oraee, they 
can never do « : yet filch is the unlimited nature of 
divine goodnefs and the exceeding riches of Gods 
Grace that ( knowing the weaknefs and degene- 
racy of humane nature when he gave thefe tom. 
mands to men ) he makes a large and free offer 
of afsiftance to all thole who are fo ftnfibleof 
their own infirmity as to beg it of him. And can 
men then fty the command is impolsible when he 
hath promired an afsiftance futableto the nature of 
the duty & the infirmities of men? If it beacknow- 
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ledgedthat fome of the duties of (hqjtomtf are 
very difficult to us now*, let usconfider by what 
mcansbe hath fweetned the performance of them. 
Will not the propofol of £o cxcellenc a reward, 
make us [Wallow Tome more than ordinary hatd- 
fhips thac we might enjoy it ! Hath he not made 
ufe of chc moft obliging motives to pnfvndc us 
to the prattice of what he requires, by the infinite 
difeovery of his own love, the death of his Son, 
and the promife of his Spirit 5 And what then is 
wanting, but only letting our Pelves to the fenous 
obedience of them, to m3.ke his connmsndi 
only not impofsible,but eafie to us ? But our grand 
fauk is, we make impofsLbilities our Gives, where 

OTe find none, and then wc complain of them: 
wc are firft refolved not to praftifethe commands, 
and then nothing more eafie than to find fault 
with them; wefirftpafs fentence, and thenexa* 
mine evidences ■ fir ft condemn, and then enquire 
into the merits of thecaufe. Yet finely none of 
thefe things caabe accounted impofsible, which 
have been done by all thofe who have been fincere 
and hearty Chriftians . and GoJ forbid, we fiiould 
think all guilty of hypocrifie, who haveprofefled 
the Chijltrm tyligim From the beginning of it to 
this day. Nay more than fo, they have not only 
done them 3 but profeffed to have that joy and fa- 
tisfa&ion of mind in the doing of them, which 
they would not exchange for all the pleafures 
(•;. ■ and 
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and delights of the world. Thefe were the men, 
who not only were patient, but rejoyced in fuflfc- 
rings | who accounted it their honour and glory 
to endure any thing for the fake of to excellent k 
religion ■ who were io a fluted of a future happi-* 
nefs by it, that they valued Martyrdoms above 
Crowns and Scepters. But God be thanked we 
may hope to come to Heaven on cafe terms than 
thefejOr elfe many others might ncvercome thither 
befides thole who think to make this a pretence 
for their fin, that now when with encouragement 
and honour we may pradife our Religion , the 
commands of it are thought impofsible by them. 
Thus wc have made good the general charge here 
imply ed againft wicked men, in that they are cab 
led Fsois^by examining the moil pi au fiblc pretences 
they bring for chemfelvcs. 

I now come to the particular impeachment of 
their folly, becaufe they make a mock, at fim And 
chat I fliall prove efpedally by two thi ngs * t , Be- 
came this argues the bigbeft degree of wiefrdnep. j.B*. 
caufe it becrajsesthef rernfi rewhitf of juigemm and 
want of Lmjtdcmtim. 

1. Bccaufe it argues the highefl degree of wichedmfi 
I f to fin be folly, to make a mock ar it is little fhorc 
of madnefs. It isilich a height of i m piety „ that 
iew but thole who arc of very profligate confcien- 
ciences can attain to, without a long cuftom m fin- 
ning. For confciencc is at firfl modeft, and ftarcs 
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and boggled at the appearance of a great wicked 
nefs^ill it be ufed to it & grown familiar with it.k 
is no fuch eafie matter for a man to get the mafte- 
ry of his conference ; a great deal of force and vio- 
lence muff be ufed to ones felf before he does it. 
The natural imprefs ions of good and evil, the fears 
of a Ditty, and the apptehenfions of a future (fate 
are fuch curbs and checks irt a linnets way ; that 
he muft firft fin himfclf beyond all feeling 
of thefe, before he can attain to the feat of the [cor* 
tiers. And we may juftly wonder how any fliould 
ever come thither, when they mull break through 
all that is ingenuous and modeft, all that is vacu- 
ous and good, all that is tender and apprehenfive 
in humane nature, before they can arriveat it- They 
muft ftrft deny a Ga4,and delpife an immortal foul, 
they muft conquer their own reafon, and cancell 
the Lusp mitten in their hearts, they muft hate all 
chads lerious, and yet foberly believe themfelves 
to be no better than the heajh that perijb, before men 
can come to make a faff • at religion, and a mock at Jin . 

And who now could ever imagine ‘ that 
in a Nation profefsing (Jhri^kmy , among a 
people whofejfiwiw enclines them to civility and 
religion, yea among thofc who have the greateft 
advantages of behaviour and education, and who 
are to give the Laws of civility to the reft of the 
Nation, there fliould any be found who ftiould 
deride religion, make fporc with their own pro- 
3 fanenefs 



fanenels, and make To light of nothing, as Wing 
damned ? I come not here to accufe any, andleafl 
of all thofe who fhew fo much regard of religion as 
to beprefent in the places devoted to facred pur- 
poses 5 but if there be any fuch here, whofe con- 
ic iences accufe themfelves , for any degrees of 
fo great impiety i I beiecch them by all that is dear 
and precious to them , by all that is facred and fe- 
rious, by the Vcm of their Baptifm, and their parti- 
cipate of the holy Eucbarijl) by all the kindnefs of 
Heaven which they either enjoy or hope for, by 
the death and fufFerings of the Son of God t that they 
would now con fid tt how great folly and wicked- 
nefs they betray in it, and what the dreadfull com 
fequence of it will be, if they do not timely re- 
pent of it. I fit were a doubt ( as l hope it is not 
among any here ) whether the matters of religion 
be true or no, they are lurely things which ought 
to be feri on Sly thought and fpoken of. It is cer- 
tainly no jewing matter to affront a God of infinite 
Majefty and poieer^ (and he judges every wilfiiH 
firmer to do lo ) nor can any one in his wits think 
it a thing not to be regarded? whether he be eter- 
nally happy or miferable. iVcthinks then among 
perfons of civility and honour, above all other?, 
might at leaf! be treated with die refpe£l 
and reverence due to the concernments of it; chat it 
be not made the fport of entertainments, nor the 
common fiabjc£t of Phyes and CwMfa f or is 
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there nothing to trifle with, but GW and his/nW 
Is wit grown fo /clrijmatical Sc /acriUgiom.tkx * can 
olearc it felfwith nothingbut bciygremd > Are pro- 
faneis & wit grown fuch inleparable companions, 
that none mail be allowed to pretend to the one, 
but fiich as date be highly guilty of the other ) h at 
be it from rhofe who have but the name of Orris- 
am, either to do thefe things themlclves orl ° be 
pleafed with them that do them = eipectally in Inch 
times as ours of late have been , when GW 
hath nfed fo many wayes to make us lenous itany 
thine would ever do it. li men had on y -tg.tte 
God and reUvim, and made a meek at Jin when they 
had grown wanton through the abundance oi 
peace and plenty, and fare no revenues oi Gods 
Litre ufed upon filch who did it , yet the fault 
had been fo great, as might have done enough to 
have interrupted their peace and deltrojed t at 
plenty which made them olu of the greatneis ot their 
pride and wanconnets to kick agauiid Heaven ■ but 
to do it in defpiaht of nil Gods judgments to 
UuS hi Mi face when hlsttoA it tiptmwr bitch t when 
neither Peftilence nor Fire can make us moic 
afraid of him, exceedingly aggravates the impiety, 
and makes it more unpardonable. When like the 
old Genmtis Iw 3 jititmmg naked J&ovcU , when i men 
fiiall defte and reproach Heaven in themidltora 
Cities mints, and over the Graves of thofc whom 

the arrows of the Almighty have heaped together, 

what 
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what can be thought of fuch, but that nothing will 
make them ferious, but eternal mifery ? And are 
they fo fare there is no fuch thing to be feared,that 
they never chink of ic, but when by their execrable 
Oaths they call upon Cod to damn them, for fear he 
fhould not do it time enough for them ? Thus 
while men abule his patience, and provoke his 
juftiee, while they trample upon his kindnefs^nd 
flight his fever ities, while they defpife his Laws 
and mock at the breaches of them, what can be 
added more to their impiety t or what can be ex- 
petted by fuch who are guilty of it, but that God 
fhould quickly difeover their mighty folly by let- 
ting them fee how much they have deceived 
themfelves, lince God will not be mocked y but beemfe Cji. t 
of theft thing! the wrath of God will mnft certainly come Eph. 
upon the children of r difobedemce. Which leads to the 

fecond thing wherein this folly isfeen. 

2. Which is in the weaknefi of judgement and want of 
confideratm, which this becrayes in men. Folly is the 
great unfteadinefs of the mind incite thoughts of 
what is good and fitting to be done. If were hap- 
py for many in the world, if none fbould fuffer 
in their reputation for want of wifdom, but fuch 
whom nature or fame violent diftemper have 
wholly deprived of the ttfe of their reafon and 
undcrfbndings' : But wifdom docs not lye in the 
rambling imaginations of inens minds ( for foods 
may think of the fame things whkh wife men 

prattife ) 



pra&ilc ) but m a due confideration and choice of 
things which are raoft agreeable to the end they 
dehgn , fuppofing the end in the firft place to be 
worthy a wife mans choice; fori cannot yet fee 
why the end may not be chofen as well as the 
means, when there are many ft and in competition 
for our choice, and men fu ll deliberate, and then 
determine which is the fitteft to be purfued. But 
when the actions of men di (cover, that cither they 
underftand or regard not the moft excellent end 
of their beings, or do chofe things which directly 
crofs and thwart their o wn defigns, or elfe purfue 
thofe which are mean and ignoble in themfelves, 
we need not any further evidence of their folly, 
than thefc things difeover. 

Now that thole who make a mock at fht are guil- 
ty of allchcfe, will appear; if weconfider whom 
they -provoke by doing io, whom they moll: in- 
jure, and upon what real on able confiderations they 
are moved to what they do. 

i. Whm they pr&vofa by their making a mock at Jin ; 
Suppofingthac there is a Ga'venmr of the world, 
who hath eft abli flied Laws for us to be guided by, 
we may eaftly underftand, whole honour and au- 
thority is reflected on, when the violations of his 
Law; are made nothing of For furefy if they had 
a juft efteem of his pnwtr and Sonueraigniy^ they ne- 
ver durft make fo bold with him, as allthofcdo 
who not only commit ft n thenrdelvcs, but laugh 





at the fcriipulofity ofthofe who dare not When 
Vionyfm changed JpotLs Cloak, and took off the 
Golden iBejtrd of Jtfculapius t with thole lolcmn jeers 
of the unfmtabknefs of the one co the Son of a 
beard! efis l ather $ and the much greater conven:- 
ency of a cheaper garment co the other ; it was a 
hgn he flood not much in awe of the feverity of 
theirlooks, nor had any dread at all of the great- 
ness of their power. But although there be fo 
infinite a difproportion between the artificial D *- 
Uks of the Heathens, and the Majefty of him who 
made and governs the whole world * yet as little 
reverence to his power and authority is fhe wed by 
all fuch who dare affront him with finch a mighty 
confidence, and bid the greateft defiance to his 
Lwi by fcoffingat them. What is there, the So- 
*vmigns and Tmces of the earth do more jufliy re- 
fent, and exprefsthe bigheft indignation againft, 
than to Have their Lal&s defpifed, their perfons af- 
fronted, and their authority contemned ? And can 
we then imagine, that a God of infinite power and 
Majefty, the honour of whofe Lumps is as dear to 
him as his own is, fliould fit ftill unconcerned, 
when (a many indignities are continually offered 
them, and never take any notice at all of themJleis 
true, his patience is nor to be meafured by our fret* 
full and peevifli natures, (and it is happy for us 
all that it is not ) he knows the firmer can never 
efcape his power , and therefore bears the longer 
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with him : but yet his lenity is alwayes joyned 
with his wifdom and juftice, and the time is com- 
ins when patience it felf fhall be no more. Is it 
not then the higheft madnefs and folly to provoke 
one whole power is infinitely greater than out 
own is, and from the feverity of whole wrath we 
cannot fecuteour felvesone minute of an hour? 
How knoweftthou* O vain man, but that in the 
midft of all thy mirth and jollity, while thou art 
boafting of thy fins, and chinkeft thou canfl never 
fill up fail enough the meafure of thy iniquities, 
afuddenfitof an Jpipkxy, or the breaking of an 
jjpofiemc, or any of the innumerable infiruments 
of death, may difpatch thee hence, and confign 
thee into the hands of divine juflicc ? And where- 
withal! then wilt thou be able to difputc with 
Wilt thou then charge his Providence with folly, 
and his Laws with unreafonablenefs ? when his 
grtatnefs fhall affright thee, his Majefly aftonifli 
thee, his power difarm thee, and his jufticc pro- 
ceed againft thee •* when notwith (landing all thy 
brdrvado'i here, thy own conference (hall be not 
only thy accufer and witnefs, but thy judge and 
executioner too: when it fhall revenge it felf 
upon thee for all the rapes and violences thou haft 
committed upon it here-' when horror and con* 
fufion fhall be thy portion, and the unfpeakabk , 
anguifh of a racked and tormented mind fhall too 
late convince thee of thy folly inmak'mg ** 
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that which ftings with an everkfting venom. Art 
tliou then refolved to put all thcfe things to the ad- 
venture, and live as fecurcly as if the terrors of the 
Almighty were but the dEeams of men awake, or the 
fancies of weak and diftempered brains? But I had 
rather believe that in the heat and fury of thy 1 lifts 
thou Would ft teem to others to think fo, than 
thou either doeft orcanft perfwade thy felf to fucli 
iinrealonable folly. Is it not then far better to 
confuk the tranquillity of thy mind here, and the 
eternal happinefs of it hereafter, by a feriouste™ 
pent ante and fpeedy amendment of thy life, than 
to expole thy felf for the fake of thy fenfual plea- 
furcs to the fury of that Gof whofc juftice is infi- 
nite, and power irrefiftible = Shah not the apprehm- 
fim of Us excellency ?nake thee now afraid of him ? Ne- 
ver then make any mock at fin more, unlcfs thou art 
able to contend with the Almighty ^ or to dwell with e^ver- 
lafling burnings. 

1. The folly of it is feen in confidcring whom the 
injury redounds to by mens making themfdves fo 
pleafant with their fins. Do they think by their rude 
attempts to dethrone the Majefiy of Heaven, or by 
Handing at the greateft defiance , to make him 
willing to come to terms of compoGuon with 
them? Do they hope to flip beyond the bounds 
of his power, by falling into nothing when they 
dye, or to fue out prohibitions in the Court of Hea- 
ven, to hinder the efFeds of hjftce there \ Do they 
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deGgn to out-wit infinite Wirdom, or to find fucK 
flaws in Gods government of the world, that he 
fhail be contented to let them go unpuniQied > ASj 
which imaginations arealike vain and foohih,and 
only (hew how eafily wicked nefs baffles the rcafon 
of mankind, and makes them rather hope or Wilh 
for the moft impoflible things, than beltevcthey 
{hall ever be punifliedfor their impieties. It the 
jjpoftdte Spirits can by reafon of their prefent reftraint 
and expedition of future punishments be as plca- 
fant in beholding the fotl'm of men as they are mali- 
cious to fuggeft them, it may be one of the greatefl 
diverfions of their mhery, to fee howaftive and 

witty men are in contriving their ownrwme* To 

lee with what greedinefs they carch at every bait 
that is offered them, and when they are fwallow- 
ing the moft deadly ptpjm, what arts they ufe to 
perl wade them feWes that it is a healthful potion. 
No doubt, nothing can more gratifie them than to 
fee men fport them fe Ives into their own deftrutf i- 
on and go down fo pleafamly to Hell : when eter- 
nal flames become the fii ft awakeners , and then 
men begin to be wife, when it i s too late to be lo : 
when nothing but infupportable torments can 
convince them chat Cod was in earneft with them, 
that he would not alwayes bear the affronts of evil 
men, and that thofc who derided the niiferics of 
another life, Oia.lL have leifure enough to repeiv- 
their folly/ when their repentance {lull only in- 
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create their fotrow without hopes of pardon 
by it. 

3 . But if there were any prefent felicity, or any 
con H da able advantage to be gained by this nmk^x 
at Jin, and undervaluing Religion, there would 
teem to be fome kind of pretence, though nothing 
of true reafonforir. Yet that which heightens 
this folly to the hi ghe ft degree in the 3aft place is, 
that there can be no imaginable confederation 
thought on which might look like a phujlhlt tem- 
pt atm to it. The covetous man, when he hath 

defrauded his neighbour, and uted all kinds of arrs 
to compafsancftate, hath the fnlnefs of his baggs 
to anfwer for him * and whatever they may do in 
another world,he is furethey will do much in this. 
The voluptuous man , hath the ftrong propenfi- 
ties of his nature, the force of temptation which 
lyes in the charms of beauty, to exeute his unlaw- 
full pleafures by. The ambitious man, hath the 
greatnefs of his mind, the advantage of authority, 
the examples of thofe who have been great before 
him, and the envy of thole who condemn him, to 
plead for the heights he aims at, But what is it 
which the perfon who defpites Religion , and 
laughs at every thing that is ferious, propotesto 
himtelf as the rcafon of what he does t But alas ! 
this were to fuppofe him to be much more terious 
than he is } if he did propound any thing to him- 
felf as the ground of his actions. But it may be 
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i great kmdnefs to others, though none to himfelf ; 

I cannot imagine any,unlefs it may he, to make 
them thankful! they are not arrived to that height 
of folly ; or out of perfect good nature, lcafl they 
(hould take him to be wifer than he is. The 'P/af- 
t nifls foot delpiles him as much as he does Religion; 
for he only faith it in his heart there is m God $ but this 
though he dates not think there is none, yet fheivs 
him not near fo much outward rcipec* 8c reverence 
asthe other docs. Even the Atheift himfelf thinks 
him a Fod,8c the great eft of all other, who believes 
a God, and yet affronts 'him and trifles with him. 
And although the Atheijt s FoUj be unaccountable, 
in retifting the cleared evidence of reafon, yet fo 
far he is to be commended for what he fayes, that 
if there be fuch a thing as Religion men ought to 
be ferious in it. So that of all hands the jcojfer at 
fyeligm is looked on as one forfaken of that little 
reafbn, which might ferve to uphold a (lender re- 
putation of being above the heafls that per: ft ■ nay, 
therein his condition is worfe than theirs , chat 
as they underhand not Religion, they (hall never be 
punifhed for defpifing it : which fuch a perfon 
can never fecure himfelf from, confidering the 
power j the juft ice, the je~oerity of that Cod, whom he 
hath fo highly provoked- God grant, that the 
apprehenfion of this danger may make us fo fe- 
rious in the profefuon and practice of our Re- 
ligion, that we may not by flighting that, and 

mocking 
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mocking at fm 3 provoke him to hugb at cur edams- 
tWy and mock lefan our fear ernes ; but that by 
beholding the fincericy of our repentance , and 
the heartinefs of our devotion to him , he may 

turn his anger away from us t and rejoyce over us t9tk 
us good. 
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‘But thanks be to (?od, y?bo ghetb m 
the ViBory 7 throng}} our Lord fefut 
Chrijl. 

Holoever he was who firft laid 
of Wijdum (or PhLlofbphy^ that 
it is Contemplate Mortis * hath 
recommended a cbnfitkrdk do- 
cument to the World. 

Not that the continual Poring 
and meditating upon Death ( precifely and na* 
kedly conJidered) is a matter Jo much becoming 
a fhilofopher. But because the trm Theory of the 
confluents of Death s is hoc only the moft tx* 
celkntj but al(o the moft concerning pan of humane 
ifrioi Dfkclge, 

fcis that Theory, which influences the dEfms 
of all Hying men • which fleers their aurfts. and 
gives rules and m a fur a to them in nil their cew- 
(tr merits* 

B ■ As. 






iCDe cfotttmnsjtltctrog i-Cow^ . 

As, Tot inftance, 

Xhc true detenninatiort of die Queftion betwixt 
the Chrifttan Theory and others ( efpecially that 
of Epiimrus ) concerning the flats after Leith Cth^ 
Mortality or Immortality of the Sard, tne Account 
and after 3DM(fc,thc ^efurreBion ofchv 

©edj 3 and the Rivards of Eternity) : will decide 

the Queftions of J **>» & , 9 tCc ^ oc 

Bvi^Trudentot Imprudent, §rrte or Contemptible 

in the Lives or ABiom ot Men. 

if Death have T>c minion over the tThoHems.n^ 
and if it be an Extinction of the Siffd as well as a 
Corruption and pijjjolutm of the 'Body, If there 
be no (JJclfodrdj or tPuutjkments to follow , and 
could we be fure of all this- Then to deny out 
preleu t AfteBions and Appetites , or to put o’.ir 
ieives upon hazardous and difficult deftgns , upon , 
the (Contemplation ot Something to betide us after 
death, is very Imprudent, Fooli/h and Ignoble. 

if on the other tide, the end of this mortal life 
be the helming of another ft ace., a ftate ot hap- 
pitttfs or tnifery, to be dilpenfed according to the 
Chriftian Theory s Then to prefer things light and 
Temporal , before thofe which are weighty and 
eternal, is Be aftiy , fottifh, and Contemptible. It is 
the imftntfs of our moft Learned Apoftle, here in 
this Chapter, under the Comp re hen live tide of 
the quefiton concerning the fyfttrre&ion, to com- 
pare and to examine the Chriftian and Epicurean 

Theories 

» 
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Theories , in reference to the State of the viii 

juncii. 

The Qrinrbita ( Epicurean ) 'Philcfipbj had 
begun like a Cancer, to cat out the Doftrine 
oi die tyfumtliou , and here he labours ear- 
neftly toretriveit. 

. He proves the truth of the Chriftian DoEbtnt 
and ( becaule vtritaf eft t um ) in fo doing he’ 
fiiews the fdftmd ofthe Epicurean Hypothtfu. 

From the %ejxrrciium of Qtrtft he infers the 
truth of the General DoBrine of the Refurredtion ; 
and lot the truth of Qhrifis he ap- 

peals to more then 500 Witness, 

He fhevvs the many jihfurdhks of Epicuri^ 
itndfi a ^Profefsion ot Cbrijliantty - and- anfwers 
that fond O&jettmi about the manner of the 5^- 
Jurreftwi, and the body that fhall'arife. 

He weighs the Phyfical and Theorical opini- 
ons s and the praftical Corollaries of them. 

The Natural tpbiUfopky of om Opinion is, That 
fail die tomorrow ('toti moriemur ) Of the 
ether, That we mufi all live for ever, 

Ot thefe Opinions, One tends to corrupt good 
manners ; the other to QfyBifie and ennoble them ; 
one inclines and leads men to the work of the 
Beaft in man ; the otkr, to the Work of the 
Lord, 

The Logkk ofOwris this. Let meat and drink , 
for to morrow -fee fksll die ; The Inference of the 

B Z other 
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other is this, Let sis be ftedfafl , urn notable, aL 
Tidies abounding in the 'bark of the Lord , forajmuch 
44 we know , ttaf okj- Irffowr & no* f» V4f» m rfc 
Lord. 

The £/MC«K4n Impofture, by the af&Unce of a 
Vw/esf Lft/j an ungovernable rage, AHmted and 
Heigh tned by provocation , or rnffamedby the [pi- 
nt of Wine • may out a Htftor to a IW ; 

and prompt him on to die as afooldieth. But, 
the foundation of threat and Herded Performances, 
the juft and rational, the Qmfiderm and Sedate, 
the Conttmtj perpetual , and uniform contempt of 
Veath in all the {hapes thereof, is only derived 
from the Chriffian Principle. This infpires pafiiye 
valour into the hearts of men, and furmfhes in- 
vincible SMartyrs for the Stake-, This excites 
jtZliye Courage, and Equiffes and turnifhes Hero- 
kal Soulditrs and Generals for the Field* 

To this the World is indebted for the Glorious 
j Sample of this day ; and to this we are indebted 
for this Triumphal of the Text • 0 Death ! 

where is thy fling ? 0 QraVe ! Where is thy ViHoryl 
1 he fling of Death is fln , tht flrtngth of finis 
the Law : iBut thanh be to Qod , that giveth us 
the Viclory , though fefm £bri fl our Lord , 

The words of my Text refolve into two Ge* 
neral parts. 

i* A. Prspofidon or Chriftian Principle, gad 

through Chriftgbetb m the victory oyer death. 

im An 
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2. An inference to Chriftian practice. 

1. fri reference co God, Thanks be to God. 

2 . In reference to our (elves, Ut m be fled- 
faftyUnmovullc. 

As for the Inference, I fliall only be permitted 
to Conclude with it, and am forced to be very 
antrafted in my Obferyations. 

The tpropofitien may be conftdered two 
ways. 

i. QbjeBiv£& ndin Theft y andfo idays down 
the general Cafe of Believers, as it (lands (n ?*>«) 
in the truth of nature , and lo it gives us this mi- 
verfd Theorem or Qbjtrv*t'm > viz. 

Every true ChriBian a through our Lord Chrift 
VtBorkus ovw Vmh, Or, God through £hrift 
gives to every Chriftian the Victory over Death. 

3r SubjeBive and in Hypothefl, as it bears a 
pari in Sc. Fattls Triumphant and then it 
affords us this more nflramd and particular Ob* 
fervation, vi^. 

Through Chrift it is given to fme < BdicVm > eyen 
here m thk Li/e, to attain to a fttkd contempt 
of Death, enabling them to triumph oyer it. 

Of thefe two Observations very briefly. 

i. £hrift has procured to every true Chrtftim 
Or BclteVer the Vittory over Death, Now the j4f- 
fertm of the truth of this pr&pofttion 3 . the Exfli* 
cation and particular tmtatim of the Cauf&s, and 
the Vedftctm , and enforcement of the Confeqtwic/s 

B i of 
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of it in reference to God and Man , is fo Appa- 
rently the entire Argument of the Gofpd t that it is 
need lei's, among Chriftuns, to in fi ft on the proof 
ot the Obfervation : Briefly ; the Gofpel hath 
delivered to us both the tn and the Mn of ir. 

Fiift for the "o-n. 

If either (according to the Dotftrine of Epku. 
rus ) we fupptfe ‘Death to diffotw the Soul } as well 
as to corrupt the Body of amin ; 

Or if the Soul of a man fhall furtive r A nd 
Death fhall immediately enter it into a flate of 
infelicity to be filled tip , and eternised by a miferabk 
tfiefumctm under the flinging ot a worm that dies 
not , and the tormmtmg rage of a Fire that never 
fi:all he quenched. In either of theft Qafts (in the 
figurative language of the Scripture, which 
(peaks of death as of a perfon^ It may bt pro- 
perly affirmed. That Death is too hard for inch 
a man , that it gets the victory and holds- the Do- 
minion over him. But if on the other fide, the 
for? of a man be advanced and bettered by his 
Dijfolutwn • So that upon good Confederation , it 
be deferable to him to be DfplVed. If When Death 
(hall have done its utmofi, the Ejfsntial part of man, 
T-he Matt that is fei Man, fhall b tfurviving, fur- 
viving in joy unfpeakable; to be competed in a 
ghtousfyjitrrectm, to be continued and in ere a- 
iedto all Eternity. Then fo? who doth not perifk by 
the hand o i Death* tioih thnytn by it into a 

fiate 
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flare of tnftlmy , but through death into 
endfefe Life} this man is properly victorious over 
Death. 

Now this is the effect and fummary of the 
QoSpel y to this every part of it, oneway or other, 
doth relate, it every where aflnns us , chat this 
is the condition of every true believer, Who fever Mi. 1 *• 
Believe th in him ? jhall not pm(h, i.e* (hall not ceafe 
to be ( much Ids do worle) but have eVerkfling 
Life 5 Viz* he hath the victory over Death. 

l. Again for the ^ 5 n. The whole fertes of 
this affair is per amnia Cattfanm genera, from rhe 
firft occafmi of the difference, to the lafl perform 
ma nee of the Victory, abundantly delivered in the 
Golpel- 

This tells us, that by the Lai . & fin entered into iinm. y. is, 
the world , and death by ftn> (i, e. death tempo- 
ral and death eternal.) So thatthe ftiHg of death 
is fin (or the Confequent of fin) and the flrength 
of fin is the Law. It tells us , that death reigned Ibid, 
over all ; in as much as all men had firmed. That 
by the LaW no fitfh could be jollified , chough so, 
it was (in its nature) holy, jufl, and jr&Qfih Yet it 
was become the miniflry of condemnation* 

That to take away the firength r>[ fin (which Gd.44,5. 
is the Law ) God lent his Son made under the 
LaW, to redeem them that were under the Law i 
chat to difarm death by taking away the fling 
thereof s a He who knew no (in was made a i Cor. 5.- 

Pi 
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■’Itcy'.tf. iq.fi 71 \ h That fin might noi reign in us, and death 
might no more have the Dominion over us - That 
* Rosn. tf. we might not * he under the Law, but under 
: M- Grace t d He humbled hitnfclf to Death , even 
s the Death of the Qrofs. e There , He , (his own 

f ip!t,a.H-feLf < ) bare our fins in his own body-, 1 Then he 
abolifhed in his fkfh the Law of Command- 
e Epher, s. ments, flaying the enmity thereof; * There, He 
u cJ. T i,%, blotted out the h hand- writing, and took it out 
of the way^ nailing it to his Ctofs, 

1 Hcb.3.1^, 4 There he died , that by his death he might 

deftroy him , that had the fMer of death, even 
the Devil 

k C&L 2. 15, k There he fpoyled Principalities and powers , 

*'fcf > Qftentavit cos, triumphing over them 

in it. 

Thus Chrift, the Qa plain of our Salvation , 
obtained the Viftory over death and hell , Obtain- 
ed it for him/elf, and for all his faithful Sculdkrs 
and foUaters ; Thus all of them have ttr- 
titudtmm object i } Every true believer is vktorkits 
over death m truth*, and in ret vtritate. 

But every one hath not in this life ttrtitudwm 
fubjuii ; This is not a general Interefl^ ro which 
men are entitled by (fhrifli unity , but a facial 
Grace and privilege , difpenied according to 
the peculiar prerogative of Gods Will and *Plea- 
furc. 

Though Chrifimhy > and a juft peter of Con- 
temning 
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tcmning Death may be reciprocal , yec Ckifti- 
aritty and the actual exeraje of the contempt of 
Death, do not by ncceflfry evince one another, 
i here are Children of light which WA in dark- 
nt J s 3 working out their Salvation with perpe- 
tual fears and tremblings. 

There are (on the other fide) Tome , that ha- 
ving m* charity, are yet fo far tranfpotced as to 
their Bodys to be burned. There is a vray that 
ieemech right unto a man, when but the end 
thereof arc the paths of death. So that the fkond 
Observation is limited * and ^artienkr i viz* 
Through Ghrift it is given to jme Believers to at- 
tain in this life, to a fitkd contempt of death , and 
enabling them to triumph over it t This was the Cafe 
of 5c. Batd Xci the Text ? and the Cafe of many 
others, He gmth m the Victory, Tuth S i^atd. 

To clear this Obfervation , I ought to {hew 
how Chriftians come to obtain this pilviledge, 
■** Vf f (by and through Chrift ) 

To perform this fully 3 ir would be requifite 
to lay before you the Doctrines of the merits of 
(fkrtfij and of the Qraccof GoJ^ and of: tb effpph- 
catwn of them by 'Believers. But being retrained 
by the occafion, 1 fhall onlyendeavourto fliew, 
that C!mf$ (and He indeed alone) hath given his 
followers Jucha Syftem of principles t as "is apt and 
able to bring them to a ^at'miai Contempt of 
Death, Now this he hath done, 

C i. By 
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i.By the Theory which he inch left the world con ■ 
cerning the State of the V id fmeti ( or Decoded,) 
i By the ajjur ante which he hath £lKn the world 
of the truth of thic Theory. 

No other Theory (fuppofmg it to be true) is 
jn. its nature able And apt to bring men to this 
berokk Pate. K? Gtfon dtjfenting Theory ii or can 
be ttuStAnnlhiiatio}! and mijery Nature abhor rs, and 
the enty ground of a rational Contempt of deaths 
is a juft expectation to advance and better a mans 
efUte by dying. 

This expectation ariles only from a pod Confcu 
ince ■ To reduce a man to a gmd habit of (. &n~ 
feience , nothing is polverftil enough befide the 
pewers of the WorlJ 3 to come to a right und;rftan- 
ding, and a deep Confideration of the terpnal 
rewards and punifliments of the world to 
come. 

, Now the Theory of fnch personal rewards and 
punifbmtnts, was firft of all clearly delivered to the 
world by our Lord Jefus (jbrift : For, 

i, He it is that hath cleared the per Jo nal capacity 
of the rewards of the world to come. 

i.He ids who hath delivered plainly and clearly 
the jtdmmftratmi of the Rewards themfelves* 
i. Chtift has cleared the Capacity of perfgnal 
rewards ; and this he hath done by bis Do&rim 
concerning i. theJmwaM"fci/if)/ of the Sow^ anJ i.of 
the ftefurreWon of the body. 

Eirftj 
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Firft, for the Immortality of the Soul. 
Although the fimpk ^fpprehenjion of Spiritual 
EeingSj The judging things contrary to the re- 
presentation oficnJe (as in thediikneeand mag- 
nitude of the Sun, Moon, andStars ) The firming 
umVajal Tropofithm. J he 7 \ fifinhg an d 

power of men. The piling betwixt the 
Scnfid and Jutefkaual part of man 

The Lajhes of Confcience, in Wicked mm, ah 
vfftks fo recalling grievous things. 

Although, thefi and many other indiciums of 
iNiitLie do evince 7 that there is in living men 
lom celling mcorpmal and immortal. 

And although befits nd above thefi Indications, 
there are many pafTages in the la^and the fro- 
pfots / from whence the immortality of the Sod 
way be Concluded,, ("in Consequence whereof 
Both befon and during the time of Chrift 7 Ml 
the Sc£h of the except the Saddttces ; And 
('l think) .rill the FbilpfophtrsyCX . cept Epicurus id 
dec lare for the Doctrine ot an Immortality^) 

let ids truly Aid ofChTii^ that he did 7^4 
sJtfar , that he cleared or brought Ko light 
the Dcdhineof Immortality. 

The Opinions which tided the World befin 
him (both ol the ^Hhfiphen and of the!?(a^i?jf ) 
weic net only falfi but pernkk Wj, They dill 
made 'Death the King of Terr ours > and Tfitn fo 
fir from &j}fikhfktng : that they wertfiety the Ca* 

C 1 pacify 
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pacify of Perfihal Rewards and Piini foments af- 
ter Death. 

7heje are the Confeqaences of all thole Efypnhe* 
fts which either destroy the jnbftance of the Sob/ 
with EpicrtrM • Or the individual permanency of 
the Soul with the (Platonifts , ih t Peripatetiefa and 
the Stakk* Or which after t the TMetemplycbofis of 
Souls, pairing from men to Utafts ^ onarttwith 
the ^Pythagoreans and many of the fc^s. And 
tfofe were the Imaginations which had poffljjid the 
World before the Miniftry of Cirri ft. 

If the Soul were a Craps or Harmony 9 a jModus 
or Motion of the Body, it would then be diffof* 
Wd in Heath, it mould ceafi to be or fleep in the 
hfcltft Atoms whereof the Body was compos'd. 

But He hath taught us, that mm may KjH the 
*Body } and not be able to hurt the Sob/ . from 
whence it follows, chat the Sbul is a diflucl and 
permanent fubfjtence t 

If the immortal part in man were a Heltbatim 
of the Qod-bead • or Inuliectm agent , or the 
SobI of the %'orld , and upon Death were back 
again refunded into them j the Individual nature 
would be defrayed^ But He hath taught u>,that 
this is ftill preferred , that the Souls of Abraham, 
Jffle, and Jacob pie diflinctly preferred in the hand 
ofGod. 

If Souls did Ttjfakfinigfate from men to 1? aft, or 
Irotndne man to another, who could be rewarded ? 

fythagora*} 
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Frencb-pox— 

Gangrene 

GripingLO the Guis- 


4 

It 

3 

n 

i 

66 

37 

i 

3 3 

30 

9 

3 

4 

1 

14 
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Head- mould £hor- 
J aund its — — — » 
lmpofthume — — 
Infants — — 


~T 


Kild with a fall from a Win* 
dow at St, Alphage 
(CingfcvilJ 
Oveilaid- 

Rickets — — — 

Rifingofche Lights 
Rapture 


See wring-— 

Sai rvy - — 

Spotted Feaver — 

Stilborn 

Stopping of the Stomach 

Suddenly 

Surfeit — — — 

Teeth — 

Terafti 

11 flick — ~ 

Wiode — — 

Worraes ■ * 


STMaks^— C Males 17^1 

ChriftnedfFc males— BtiricddFema'cs - i74>PIaeue 0 

final! tflnall 353S 

DeCreafed in the Burials this Week 1 0 

Parifbes dear of the Plague 130 Pari/hes Infeded o 


1 

1 

E 

P 9 

1 

1 

2 

f 4 

7 

3 

2 
1 
i 

6 

2. 

3 

r 9 

I 

ii 

f 1 
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The Afii&t ofBrwd fit forth 67 Order of the Tsrd Mahr and Court of Aldcrmtn' 
A penny Whcarcn Loaf to contain Nine Ounces and a half and 3 
three half-penny White Loaves the like weight* 
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tPytbagorits, or Eupbtrbus ? He hath inftru&ed us . 
that the Soul doth not fhife and flic from one bo- 
dy into another, but in their departure , when 
they go hence, they pafs into Etorlafting Habit a- 
tionf. 

Laflly, £&hath informed the World, that not 
only the [outs of the ^ig/jfeo«f,buc of the Wicked alto, 
are Immortal That as the ioul of Lazarus, fo 
alfo the foul of DiVet, was permanent and exigent 
after Death. 

That Chrift hath clettred the Do&rine of Im- 
mortality, and fin refpe£t of the foulj the capacity 
of perfonal leewards. 

1. Moreover^ to fill up and ccwpfcat the capacity 
of the whole perfon, and fo render it intire, He 
hath delivered to the World che PcBrine of the 
^furrdlwn of the Body - namely, chat the time is 
coming when Death fhall be finally [wallowed up in 
fiShry, 

1 hat He hint fe If Dial! then ddeend from Hea- iTfai?. 4- 
yen withafhouc- with the voice of the rfreb* l6 ‘ 
Jtigel, with the crump of God , and the Dead 
ihall rile. 

That the dead in Chrift flull rife firft. 

That whac is iown in CWfMpriobjfhatl be raifed 
in Incorruption. 

That all men fhall rife with their own bodys, 15. 
both Ju& and unfuft . that che hour is coming 
that di/thac are in theGravc, fliall hear the voice j^h, 5, 
and come forth. C 5 Thst 
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Thac the Sea (ball give up the Dead which 

Apac^o.iij, are in it * And Death and v Ah.% Hull deliver up the 
dead which are inthtm. 

jtfFi.j That chafe that have done good , Hull go into 

the Refurredtien ol Life* and thole char have 
dene evil, ftiall go into the Rclurie£tion of Con- 
dermution. 

Thus hath our Lord Cjirift chared the prin- 
cipal foundation of a Generous Contempt ot 
death) by bringing to Light the Capacity of Per* 
Ibnal Rcwardsinthe World to come. 

But, 2 He hath -dearly delivered the whole me* 
thodatid Ad miniftration of Rewards themtelyes. 
Inch We and particular in our deceaic i Um'Vcrjal !, 
Confummate in the great day of Retribution, at the 
time of the general Refurmim* 

In the Qofpd we are taught, that immcdiatdj 
upon our di^olution , the b'ouls oi the ^ghuoxs 
enter into a Jlate of bappitteft , and the fouls of 
the wicked into a Rated Jnfdicity. 

for the former, to be diftblved is to be with 
thrift; for the latter, to die is to become niiie- 
rable. 

1’a. 3. 10. Say to the Righteous, it fliall be well with him 
wp, they dye in the Lord, they reft from their 
labours, their works follow them. 

Say to the Wicked,, it Bull be ill with him ; the 
Other is comforted, but he fha.ll be tormented; 
Lazarus dyed > and immediately was canyed by 

digit 
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Angels into Abrahams 'Bofotne.^ The rich nun dyed 
and was buried , and prdendy we End him in 
£/«//, in Torments. 

But and final ajlnbution 

the Cireumltances and inti re Oeconmiy of the Qe» 
neral Judgment, as it is delivered only , To it is 
delivered f>tinctualfy t and exactly , in and by die 
GofpcL 

This cells lts , 

That God hath appointed a Day 7 wherein he 
will Judge the World. That ChriH is ordained Apoc.T0.4r, 
of God ? to be Judge both or Quick and Dead, 

That he fhall come in the Cloudsjand every Eye A pot. 1, 7, 
fhall fee him. That the powers of Heavsn fhall 
be fhaken, and then Oiail appear the ftgn of the Mat 14-33. 
Soh of mm in Heaven,and they fhall fee him com- 
ing in the Clouds with power and great glory. 

That he fhall (end bit Angels, with a great Ibid. 31. 
found of a trumpet, and they fhall gather coge- 
ther the Beet from the four Winds 3 from one 
end of Heaven to the other. 

Thar he fhall ft upon the "Throne o;F his M2:. 25.3:. 
Glory, 

That all Action; fhall be gathered before him; 

We muft all appear before his Judgment Seat, 
to antwer for the things done in the body, whe- 
ther they be good of tViL 

That he lhall feparate the one from the other, Tbid. 3 x. 
as the Shepherd divideth the fheep from the 
Qoats* That 
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Apoc.io.i3, That the 'Booh all be opened , and the dead 
fliall be Judged out of thofe things which are 
Written in the Books, 

iC«r. 4-f, That every fecrii thing fliall be brought to 
light, the jeerst (fo unfits ot the Heart , the 
den Works of Varknefs y fiiall be repealed y and 
he fliall lender to mry one according to his 
Deeds. 

That this feme nee fliall be.pmmmd , upon 
the bkjfed , Come ye blejfed of my Father y &cc. 
And this upon the Curled, Qo ye Curjed, &c- 
Finally, that upon the [ewncegivwjhe rights 
out fliall enter into joy unfpeakable and fuM of 
glory ; And the Wicked (hall pafsinto a (face of 
tverlahing torment, where (hall be weeping, and 
wailing , and gnafhing of teeth* 

Theft are thofe powers of the world to come , 
whereof the Apoftle fpeaks, As there are moyi- 
menta mechanic# (mechanical powers) whereby 
the motion of bodies is excited and regulated ■ So 
Rewards , and Vmtjh merits are tomitmta fpiritualm, 
theft fpirkual powers , which excite and regu- 
late the motions of the Soul ; and that which 
gives to theft their utmoft force and moment, 
is this Confide rat ion , That they are co b: 
Eternal. C3 

This Con fide ration is able effedhially to affright 
men from bafe and ignoble actions, and to infpire 
them with mbit and heretical defignSjta raile them 

above 
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above all worldly things , and bring them to 
a. Journal contempt of Death- And this is 
tnat Tkrny which Qhrifi hath delivered concer- 
ning the ftatc of the FttH fumti , 

, B . lit thrift not only delberdd 

but he bath alio tiffined the world of the truth of 
. this Theory, 

H e confirmed the truth of this Doctrine , the 
Uiimutj of his precepts , the certainty of his 

W ^'* s * , aniJ pumfhwms of the world to come 
the infaMle performance of his promi/ts and hi* 
timtnwp. ’ 

Not by giving the world a fet and fines of 
maptmy principles of vain Vh'dohphy and Sci- 
ence falfly fo called, engendring ftrifr® and ever- 
ulfirtg deputations. 

Not by but Affertms , and confident %tpctiti- 
ont only , as did the Epicureans of old i And as 
is the manner of iome in our daies^ who have 
taken up their principles among® our feives 

by Vhanttijlical oofiure Ratiocinations } coti- 
■cerning Numbers, Vehicles , '£fcti xtla : or 

t ic ike • But hy evidences plain &nd cany tncingj by 

proofs ftpfibk and experimental > particularly ac* 
commodate to the eviction of the truth of the 
matter in and to the conVtctm of all 

mankind ; By raifing La^arm and others from 
tie deads once gave an experiment of the m * , 
mrtoiitjf or the Soul , and of the ^efurrection of 

D the 
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ibc body , of ihefn/>trciry ofeteinil Rewards and 

punifiiments- 

Of sdl his dbelnsM he gave fen (t hie 3 

mdtnidU proof ? by the of his precepts ■ 

ihc Sanctity of his Life, The Teftimmy and 

witnds of his Death* > 

By fulfilling all the propkfm concerning him. 
By his predictions and his miracles , By a choufand 
AlMrjf inflames of fupernatural Vifim todp*far , 
By his glorious V f fi hie Afcenhon. 

By [ending down the Holy Qhefl on the Apo- 
ftles: By enabling his Vifciples and his foUow* 
ers to work fig ni and woHders (in one word) by 
innumerable Arguments* 

Thus the Captain of nr Salvation, the Author 
and Fini flier of our Faith } hath cleared thebjun- 
d abort and principle of Heroic A<3:ions 9 in exhibi- 
ting to the World, the grounds and can fa of a 
juft, and rational contempt of death 

A Nd now bkjjcd be his Holy lS[atm , who 
by his Grace, applying thole pr inciples to 
the hearts of the ‘ TroftJJors of Qmflidnitp, is flu* 
/din all Jyes to raifi up Chrijllm Heroes for a 
7 eftimony to the energy of his eternal GofpeL And 
in particular^ ‘Bleffed be his Name, who in our time 
and ip our Z^df/on, bath been pleafal to rat ft up that 
Great and mofl HomrabU ^erfat, the llluflrms 

3>n&c of 

rHir 
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due and moft fjBwe??t and moft uniform 
defpijtr of P tilth ; Thas Glorious performer of 
Hvroit. Actions, Concerning whom I am obli- 
ged ( though very briefly and fcantiy ) to fpeak 
His Country the fource of many Gallant imn, 
His Extr fiction from a generous ? ancient t emi- 
nenc Family. His early AddiEim to Arms, the 
School wherein he was trained; the degrees by 
which he afeended, His youthful ejfays /His yi- 
rile performances both at Sea and Land; in For- 
reign Conntrys , in England , Ireland , Scatlmd , 
C All memorable , and inch as will be great in 
Story) (lull not detain you. 

The little which I intend to fpeak j (hall take 
its Epoch# from that time ? when God was pleated 
to raife him up to be our Deliverer , to call him 
forth and fbuto him openly upon the 7 heater of 
the World . making him a fpe&acie co Angels and 
to men. 

$incei/j&timejifwe fliall»rfl conftder him, in 
e ^ f O Qrcmflance 3 1 conceive I may , without 
flattery or partiality pronounce ; 

1. That a greater ABion hath not been per- 
formed, then that of the %ftauration. 

2. That a greater Perfon then He concerning 
whom we are (peaking fciteh not been produced i n ma* 
ny (y me rations ; And thefe are the two things which 
S (halt propofe to your Obfervadon. To enter 
into the places of tftyetmek, apd to exp&tiate id a 

. D i formal 
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formal 'Tanegyrkk , were to violate your patience, 
and offend the manes of him, to whom we per- 
form this parentamu 

He was a man Great of Performance y littkof 
Speech, no lover of waft words, or hne compos 
fed Orations, but a great Affe&er of what was 
pjort and plain, eafte and inaffeSted. 

In compliance with this Chamber of him, I 
(hall briery and plainly intteac you to confidcr, 
That for a man to exert an Her meal perfor- 
mance j two things are recpiifite. 

j. There muff be the exercife of Virtue, (Pru- 
dence, Fortitude, Juftict, Temperance^ and their fib- 
er dimtt vertms ) in an eminent manner : And 
2- There mull be y lomething divine and 
extraordinary. 

An eminent opportunity, an Objeft Arduo m and 
Honourable ; And a Succefs that may have in it 
an evidence of fernnhingfapeniaturat, 

Confider how aHcheieCircumflances were com- 
bined and confleUate inthat marvellous Tfcor^ofthe 

l. Moreover, feeing djat Honor eft inbemf-am 
te , and lies ift the dpprehenfim ot Sptttaton , 
who alwaicshave one eye on the pnfpenty, as 
well another upon the merit ot aperfon ; And 
who do not give a final Judgment-, ante eh turn 
fHpranaque fmera. Therefore to eftimue the 
grsatnds of this Per [on, l Hull intreat you to com 

fidff l 
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*\ T h« K<>™« of bavertut, i. The 
Fehaty wbsitMth it was attended. 

r For the Glory of the Rc/huration . 

,n J m ■*?"'? ad L Vanta B f Honour (with God 
and Man; which can befall a Military <Perkn 

is not to flay his thoufands, or his millions but 
to be made a Stfpamr oi the 'Bn adits of his Conn. 
try , and a h eft ore r of paths to dwell in : For 
thisthere muft be Opportunity (ifthere be no brea- 
ches, chere can be no repairer } ) For this, God gave 
him Opportunity. b 

How great^ alas ! were the Breaches how ga- 
ping how delpenue were the Wounds of thefe 
finfu^mijerable Nations ? Hell had broke ioofe 

upon us, and Confufion bad obtained and held 
a Dominion of 10 years. 

The Flower of our NMitj, gentry, & c ; cut 
off by the Sword of the Rebellious ; How were 
the mighty fallen ! I may not Hand to make a 
gra ation ol our miseries, — Quanquam animus me~ 
muufle barret-— Yec l muft repeat it, die Jft, and 

u ® x fr fi' he b , C{i 01 Ki "S S - a moft Client 

I relate) fell under the Swords, rather under the 
Axes or an impiom ^hellhn. The Saw was turned 
mro Darkmjs^ the Mom into blond, the Stars 
thrown from their Orbs. Our %eltgm aboliihed 
our Foundations overturned f OU r Laws abroga- 
ted. IheGmrmnmof^Uichtiidl State ilfffoived' 
the Gwertmrs Bautflnd, i m pr i foned ; mu rd ered . 

Pi Inftead^ 


& 
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Inftead of ®e%io«, Jtheija, and lrtfidtUty, ^- 
Mick and »iUEntKuliafm : Inftead ofti« 
bmy and ptfeitjr, the voice of SepnP*"“- and 
Plunders, 'D cct motions , T; ranjp ortatm > hnprtjonmen^ 

were heard in the Land* 

Our K in P and out Princes were among the 
Gtntths, the Lafc was no more, chefropAtfi «- 
«iveH no Vifion from the Lord. . 

How often did his Majefty attempt aReitium- 
onl HqK> often was he ^[appointed ! He came to 
his ouw, but his Ovn received him not , they faid 
Tim k the Betr, Come let us Kill him 3 and the 
be ours. 

God permitted them to fill up the met jure of 
their iniquities 3 to baffle every attempt for a fy 
ftitution, He fuffered them to ride over our 
heads. Tinkers, and Cablets, and Dray men 
to become Lords over his Inheritance. 

And now behold a Winder of Providence and 
rntrey, “ Behold, we faid our bones are dry, out 
“ hope is gone, we are clean cut off. 

When prefintly and uMxpeftedly , the Glory of 
the Lord appeared for out Deliverance, 
flfo fummaftanu teguld, ©* 

As it was with Gideon, fepbtab^ Sainjon, and 
other Heroes of old, the Spirit ol the Lord came 

upon this gnat Captain. 

It prompted him to an beroical dcfign, it n 

led him with Prudence, Fortitude , Temper, 

and 
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and faking to ati kroml degree. Immediately 
he was not difobedient eq the Heavenly moti, 
on, but he forthwith proceeded to the perfor- 
mance of A£Hon able to jtifitfie the belief of a 
Divine j fjfiftance . 

By a deep Prudence and an impregnable Tati- 
Uirnity T he confounded the wifdom of che wife 
and he put to Hume the pretended Spirit of the 
fanatical Enthufiafts. 

He hampered the Crafty in their oHy* fitare , m 
the net which they laid for others privily 5 was 
their foot taken. 

Such was his Courage t chat though an Kofi: of 
men were prepared againft him, yet he did noc 
fear* Audits pofim ! if my voice would reach it, 
I would fpeak to the Generations which are to 
come. 

By his Carnage and his Prudence, Btmflf (at 
fir ft; tf^ieintbe DefiguJ without any Confidents 
or Comfpondents , being then in an unfun cmjue- 
Y*i Country- fnendlejs, mmthfs, unarmed, and un- 
provided. Taking to him die help of a fttv cold 
Streamers, in the Qompafs of a fe wTewks, without 
the expence ofvnedrvp of bk)d, He fcatceredthe 
invincible Armies and jfrmadees of the Rebellious , 
which had folong fnbjugated theft Nations , and 
made themfcfves terrible to their neighbours. 

He reduced into Qkdknct all the (jto, Toft us 7 
Caftks, Fortf i Armies y iblaV'ws, Magazines 3 of Eng- 
land ^ 
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Und, Smk id, Inland , and our Forugn F/rfttfrf- 
tie ns. 

He broke the Hurt of FgUllkn , tote up the 
roots of Jnarchkal Tyranny , and of F anaticd 
Ufurpation. 

By Temperance, J^tgi lance, and flrtnuous 
ty^ God bleffing his endeavours, he brought all 
things into his And when he had thera 

there 3 when thefe Nations trembled under ambi- 
guous Expectations., and the "frond wig world were 
\azj71g and mjeftwwg which way the moment of 
his prodigious fortune would incline him i He tbofe 
the way of Conference and ^eiigion. 1 he fatuous 
glaring Luflre of a profperons Ufurpation could not 
deduce him. But itn bracing the toelTtoetghed 
ditoes of a foher, [olid, fbriflian under jlandtng } 
he facrificed all his acquisitions to Honoui and 
Juft ice, plainly Heroic aland Divwe. 

He reftored to every Man his o'fibrt $ to the 
Z^iwg he reflated the Throne ot his Frede- 
cejfors ; to the J^o£?fr their Honours and anckng 
Friviledges, (tribute to whom tribute , tear to 
whom fear, honour to whom honour belonged.) 
To the yphole Nation he reftored their Religion , 
their Lotos y their Uberties^hth Properties, (And 
to fame of the Regicides he repaid their due.,} 
Thus was God pleated by the miniflry cj his hand 
(at a time and in a manner unexpe^kd i by a fur- 
pr i%e of grace and bounty) to turn om Capth 
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yjty as die Rivers in the South, to fll our mouths 
with laughter nd our tongues with joy. 

O chat men would therefore praile the Lord 
for his Goodnefs , and (by their Gratitude and 
Obedience) declare the wonders of this Heroical 
transaction, Surely here was 0W jr 7T J This was the 
Lords doi«g,and it wiUbcMtflv&aff in all fucceed- 
ing Generations ; Be it was that fent Redempti- 
on to his people by the hand of this Great Lea- 
der f as of old he did to Jfrad by the hand of Mojen 
Concerning this whole Tranfa&ion I fhall only 
fay, it cannot be parallel* d o uc o f the HpQs and fy- 
cerds of the generations which are pafl , and it 
Trill he remembred and admired in the Generations 
which arc to cme. This was the State of chat 
Glorious Action, 

2. In the next place, towards aneftimate ofhb 
per fort, be plwfed briefly to reflect upon his Be* 
meanour afterwards ■ confiderhow alibis foil, wing 
jiftions were anftoeiabk to this grand leading perf or- 
mance, and Tfrere intheirkind Great and Bmicah 

Did ever any perfon (after Co great an Aftion') 
exceed him in the temper and jobriety of hisiffiwd , 
ot in the Vutifulnejs, ufefuhefs > the jlrenuam k* 
bour^ the Conjlancy and final per jev trance of all his fol- 
lowing performances? After that (by the mercies of 
Q$d) the ptdhck affairs were com poled 3 and by 
tht Bounty of his Gracious and grateful Sove- 
raigfl, His own private Affairs were fetied. 

E Did 
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Did He ufit any Infolencie $ l Offer at any Extra* 
vacancies ? Attempt any Exorbitances ? We 
with any Pa&im? Make any Intrigues ? Che- 
rifr any fyefentments ? Nay , but 'entirely and 
a bfolntely , (without any the leaft re(tmf) He de- 
Vottd himfclf to the ftrvice of hi$ Kwaf and Qmi- 
try ? and to the fupport and jyrefehatiw of thole 
great Inter efis of Qmrch and State t which gad 
by his Mini ft ry bad flared. 

tyicbes and Honour did not corrupt and foften 
him to Eaje and Luxury 5 They did not abate,) 
but animate and inflame his (Whge and his In* 
dnflry. 

He did not fay , ‘‘ Srfwi take thine eafie 3 then hafl 
11 gauds laid up for many y eats 4 tat t drink > and k merry , ! 

He did not (ay, Let ethers laboiK,and letoftarr 
fight , Let me enjoy my fclf 3 little before I $0 
hence, ere. But on the other ilde, If ever any 
living man did findioufly decline employments, 
becaule they were cafit ^ and offer himfclf to others, 
becaufe of their Difficulties^ embracing with a greedy 
magnanimity the very labour and Dargerot them, 
certainly He as that perfon. To omit the indu- 
ftrious execution ofhis ether Offices, wherein no 
snan could exceed him the vigilant and laborious 
performance ofhis place of (jene,raf whffch obliged 
him to Cmflant and perpetual care of all his Majefties 
Forces, And fo a Vigilant eye over all the Na r ion 
(and the like.JfFfoflGod was pkifcd to fend upon 

the 
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Lhe ofEflwtoij and Wejimnfter that fTev^ 

i/cwj Plague, and rVeryone by an eager High: hp/^- 
ireiP thcmfelves from the danger^ how tarneftly 
did he petition that he might lby at Weftmbjkr] 
Ihtre hc ftaid, and by the exceeding bayard and 
indefatigable (afaurs of hkperfrn, and by zphus, 
tjwtyjptudent erogatm of his fWiry, be was a 
free m and fuppm to a languiftxing Nation ? a 
dying people. 

^hen the War grew to an excels of fierce- 
nefs, how promptly and defmufly did he prefer 
himfslf to the Engagement ! I need not food upon 
this Argument, 2^pn ignota ioqmr. This was his 
difp&fitmi, elds was his praBia , fuch was bis 
Cwftwt fabayicur to the Lift, No man ever exceed- 
ed him in the pc rf entrance of his meric. 

To complear the tfttmate of his perfm , It 
remains that wefpeak a word of his Felicity. 

i. The experience that he had of it in this 
Life. 

a. The Hope of his Injoyment of it in rhe 
others 

i. As for his temporal felicities ( received at 
the hand of God) they may be reduced to three 
orders y t. Perfbnal. 2. Domeftkal or Oetono- 
micaL 3. Popular, or Political. 

1 * T hat great things might be done by him, 
God was pleafed to beftow upon him grtarifrdefr- 
merrts } Many a&dgitsxDeliverances } Great and 
QlorwM juueffes. E % Not- 
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Notwithftanding the undervalue of lome wlio 
think them felves the Wm , 2 {pn eft magma cui 
twi Bstit ittt mdgnui* 

God hadbciiowedtspon him, A targe under' 
ftandmg , A deep judgment, A capaciom and a 
Retentive memory. An admirable faculty of dtfpatcb 
of bufmtfs , A flrong empafted Body, A Jolld 
mind, not apt to be elevated or dtprefjed 3 An hi* 
vincible Courage , A fedate and uniform contempt 
of Death. Each of thefe hwd co be e^mM 3 all toge* 
ther never to be exceeded. 

To rifr'Yt him for honour ahie and ^reat per for* 
mances f he befloTt>ed upon him a thufand eminent, 
and great detiveranas -, l believe there is hardly any 
man living, who had been more often or more 
dangerotifly ingaged , yet (I have often heard 
him fay that) he WAS never confiderably hurt, 
or ivautM, God covered his head in the day of 
Battel, andin time of danger he whelmed him 
under the hollow of his hand. 

St. F aul gives the €mntkians a Catalogue of the 
Perils from which God had delivered him. He fil'd 
up and vaftly exceeded the Catalogue of Sc-P^f, 
From perils of ftghbers^ From perils from his own- 
(fountry-men, from perils among Strangers, from 
perHs in the Cify/rom perils in the Fi«id,irom peril? 
in the Sea, from perils among falfe brethren , 
from perils by the plague, from perils by war } 

from perils of jftaffinatim from perils in-- 

mimerabli 
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numerable , the Lord delivered him. 

To lee upon him His ftamp and fignatmr 
of Honour y God blejfed his Ccunjils t and gave 
a wonderful jucctfs to his endeavours, jy o age 
can equal that fnccefs of the fReftauration- He 
never fell into any Gnat Difitftcr in his proleffion 
{which is the common fate of great Comman- 
ders J And even where the t(jut of the W?o/e mat- 
ter hath not been Very J Wefyerous^ God hath or- 
dered bis pa rt fo, that he hath comeoffwith tm~ 
mortal Honour and imputation. Such Km bis per- 
final felicity. 

Moreover, God bleifed him in his ccconotnkal 
Relations, He was- certainly the heft Husband in 
theworld y and he received the requital of fatthfuimjr 
and love , they tKain were loving in their Lives, 
and in their Deaths they were not divided. 

He wastheie /? Father ia the world,ar.dGod was 
plcafed to bkfs him with a San of eminent abilities 3 
of fady and mind) fitted for the /upper t of his Honour > 
and the c onthmmee of his Name and Family. 

He lived to ice himtafmi into the fervice of hia 
Coumry 3 (as Hanna entred Hannibal ft the 

mansfo) he entred him in the Loyal Ancifanatical 
Houle of Commons. He lived to Ccthimdifpo/ed 
of it\ o\ety Hotiour able marriagt^feafomd by himlelF 
in the principles tilVbkste^nd^Ugm- Honour and 
deep Loyalty fOifp&Jed to fottoK him in the ways of 
Honour which himfelf had traced^ and in Qods 
• 1 E 3 due 
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due time to became a fupport and ornament of his 
Country. 

Laftly, God blefled his endeavours with honour 
and acceptance of men , of all that arched and /;c- 
ntH in the Land, from the King chat fit tech upon 
the Throne, to the meaneft Beggar in the Greet. 

The Souidiers looked, upon him as their Fa- 
ther, and were ready and ambitious to live and 
die with him. The b*dy of the people loVed and 
Imoured him, nay ^God forgive them’) they be* 
h. ii- i r ; lifv’d and frsJIrd inhim. They thought he could 
do all things, (as Martha laid unco Chrift, Lord 
if thou had ft been here, our Brother Lazarw 
hid not dyed) how oft hath it been laid by com- 
mon people, if the General had been here the City 
had not been burned* 

He was the FdVorite of the Parliament , the 
Pearling oiboth Houfes , they confided in him , 
they loved and revered him. And his Love 
was Reciprocal. His Heart was upon them far 
their and Loyalty, hwournedfat their idi* 

vihons * exceedingly laboured the uniting of both 
Houfes , and the Continuance of this Parlia- 
ment. 

But incomparably beyond all his other worldly 
felicities, was the conftantptnbttemtpted, Ardent jft 
feflfan of His Lord and M after. He 

conferred upon him Riches, and Honours. He 
Chen [bed him in His iofome, He pnr/ud 

him 
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him with perpetual Ardors without Intermtfim or 
abatement. No jbadoiP of Sufpkm , no Cloud of 
Jeamfie, no Qualm of Safi* ffarofe, from the firfi 
Moment of his SerVidts , to the laft moment of 
his Life, 

Nay, his Love to him is l trongsr then Death, 
His J$tBm follows him after death, in a pater- 
ndtenderntft towards his Soh. in Llie^HoB? 5V 
rentstm of this Day 5 What can a pious Prince 
do more then to deliver h is remains, to be depofiteditk 
the Sepulture of the Kjngs of fig/w^andhis %enomi 
to be preferred in the memorials o\aU PoUerky ? 

Thcfe are feme few Inftances of the fa- 
yittr God file wed to this Great Perfon in this 
World. It i$ true, that all Worldly felicities in this 
life arenGf to be valued without the hpes of 
his felicity in BeaVen ; I fhall fpeak therefore 
one word of that, and fo Cone! ude. 

x* Here indeed we are in loco luhnco i concer- 
ned to be reftrved and Wary 5 Wbat'fhallweti y? 
or what jhaH we not fay ? 

We know the hard (fen/ures of Fanatkal/mti- 
ous dif appointed envious per ferns i But 1 know 
likemfe, that fee haVe not fo teamed Chrift* 

In all that 1 have fpoken , or (ball fpeak cotv- 
cernsng him, I would nbt be underffcood to pre? 
cend 5 that he was exempt from humane fadings, 
and Infirmities ) Qujfiue fttos paUmur manes • But 
kis Verms were and eminent 3 his merits 

known 
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known to alL the world, Surely he had no fail- 
ings comparableto the ravy and ingratitude of his 
decra&ors. Moreover we have a gratms GedjLmtr- 
cifui Redeemer, an Hi^b Prieft fenfibk ofourJn- 
/mnrfiejjAnd we have reafon to believethac his In- 
firmities were wa fired away 'by the blood otjcfxs, 

What we have fan and beard, we may be ad- 
mitted to faak , and i have had the honour to 
be fin fome meafure j a Witntfs of his Con- 
vcrlatiojir 

For the lafl: 7 years (atleaft) of his Life, I 
had the honour and happinefs of a free Con- 
verfation . with him* Towards his Utter daies 
(efpeciaUy fines his bodily Infirmity began to pre- 
vail upon him ) My addreffes were more fre- 
quent then before. 

When 1 bad opportunity , I waited on him 
in the Country. When I perceived the approa- 
ches of Death, 1 attended him carefully and of- 
ten, i 

I was with him in hi$ deputes, Iaffiftedin his 
lafl Chriftian Offices • 1 beard bis lajlvords, and 
his dying Groan* Utt Imptratorem dectitt, I faw 
him dye trtft in his (fhair, And lafily 3 I had the 
honour to cjtofi his Eyes. 

This lipeakj wor to boaft of the particular bomur 
which he was pleafed to do me ( his Conrerfam 
was uniyerfiiSy fuch ) towards all mankind, bum^e 3 
Mfie, and familiar - I am perfwaded chat hardly any 
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didcvpr exceed him in this pare of the greatness 
of his mind, he was ■»%*'?*>&■, the Jdf fame 
perj<m in every pofuicn, never deprtffed, never eLt- 
ted by his fortune) but I mention theie particulars 
only ad faciendam fident. 

In reference to the Doties of the fmnd Table, 
Bis performances were fo eminent in all relations] 
that the mention of them is ncedlds. 

Tell me,a!l ye that would detract from his ho- 
nour, was he not an Incomparable Subjeti, Hw- 
band, Father friend, Citizen, Commander ? 

I fhail only fpeak a word in reference to the fir ft 
Table, 

His Religion did not indeed confift in talking, 
canting^ loafing, (of privildges or atteinmencs) 
cenjttrmg, or difobedm®. But it was fi$d rw^and 
fubfiantml j And it had thefe marks. 

Through a// the Varieties of his Iifc,he adhered 
constantly to the true reformed <Pi mjlant Proftjfi* 
on, and was a Lover of the DoSirine, VifapUne and 
government of the Church of England. 

He was a great dttcfltr ot ■SjtTi/gdgr-'hc hath oi- 
ten told me with foy apd 'Htjolution, that he ne* 
Ver had or Tbould have in the CompaTs of his £- 
jhte , any part that had e^erbeen devoted ro pious 
Uies, 

He was conjlant in attendance on Religious 'Duties 
(TrayerS) Sermons , &c.) and would not depart 

F hence 
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hcncc without the Viaticum Cbriftianvrum , the 
Communion ofthc Body and Blood of his Redeem- 
er, which he received with all the Teftimonies of 
(penitence ^evetim^nd Comfort. J 

He difcovmd alwaies an awful reverence cowards 
the Hajefty of Gc4 t and an abhorrence towards 
the (profanation of his Name. 

As for the truth of the Q raws of a (fhriftianSp u 
rit \ the fureft time to judge ofthem is the time of 
trial ; the time of th egreateft tria l } is the time of 
Skhnefs and the approaches of death j And in refe* 
renceto theie, 1 am perfwaded that , 

If filf denial rejignation to the Will of God- 

If patience and meeknejs ? and it deep humiliation un- 
der the mighty hand of God. 

If a premptnefs to die and a de fire to be differed. 

If a Qmfcienee fatitfiedand re joy dug } in the Jij- 
dargeotdutp cowards God and Man* 

If Faith in Qhnfi and a comfortable hope of Saba- 
tm . 

If freedom from t err on and feruphs 3 to which 
even good men are liable. 

If aB thefe (fealed with a clear and perfeft m?i* 
derfianding to the lafi moment } and with a gentle^ 
placid and decorous Exit ) are any grounds where- 
by to judge of a CbrifUans eftatein reference to-the 
World to come , then the World hath reafbn to be 
perfwaded of the happy Condition of this Great per* 
fen. 
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As he was not an ordinary perfon : So his trial 
was not the ordinary trial of men, it was not in 
outward matters, but in bk bidy * his plague was the 
of the heart , without a metaphor : I law his 
kart opened, and upon fight of what was there, 
it was generally concluded, that there was theSf4r 
of the Dijhmptr Hthmf he died. 

Hisvifiratfon tedious and long, in tz month 

fpace he very feldom flept , or took any reft with- 
in his bed, but fuffered all that while an mental 
painful ftmngulatkn* 

He bore all this with an Heroic patience and 
mukntjs Without mumming, or complaining. Asa 
lamb that is dumb, fo opened he not his mouth. 

He would not indeed haflen his releafe, bur he re- 
jtyced when he/ns? it coming . about three days 
before his death he foretold , the time of it plain 
enough, with joy and Satis fall mi - T&q dries before 
it, he cold me ( “ That no man i n .England ( chat 
u was his word) was more or more iefmtts 
lr to die then hirnfelfyThtt he had dif barged this Con- 
‘‘Jcime to God, His His Country % That be 

U hoped he had left his So n feded in a good Con- 
“ditton,and that God had abklfingforbim* And 
** he hoped that he (himfelf) had made his Silva- 
<c tion lure. 

k 

T he evening before his Death he laid federal timet, 
that that ddyhzd beers better than any of his former, 
and that the next day hefhotild be better then he had 
hen in aS his life. F z From 
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From, whence, we all concluded, that the next 
day: would be the day of bit departure, which hap? 
p-rwd accordingly- * for about nine of- the Clock 
in the next moenmgffoon alter he had been rnm- 
tneuded to God -in the Fraym and Offices of the 
thmh)he fell, into a Chart agony of the duration 
of about two or three minutes, be gave one tnWard 
Bnm , and spittle fubCiding in his Chair^ he^/it^ 
~and-pUaMy yklded up,the'§k>/?. - ? :vV 

\ . This was tHeT-xh ahhisMufirmsperfin ; when 
his hart and ftrengtb faded ,god was thefireftgth of 
hts heart, and we have reafon to hope and, to be? 
.fow , thac he is hi? portion for ever.- j; i,- ;,y ■; i * 1 
1 hat liis eminent contempt of death (fa remark: 
able to all the world ) was d rawn from thsTM- 
pm Principles. -So that he Sang within himfelf 
St. f Pd«f s £ pmikion, “ 0: Death, c^c. Wherefore l 
conclude with St, tyffll’s Inference, 

Letusgivt thanks to God who giveth us the 
y'i&ory, Let usgive thanks to God who hath given 
os the. great -temple of this day , Let us r,u0 with 
patience the race chat is let before. us 3 loo king up to 
jefus the author and finiflher of our Faith , Let 
‘u4 be fadfafl, immoveable, dlWaies abounding in the 
Work of the Lord T f ora f much &s W know that our_ La- 
bour is not in Vain tn the Lord, 


* 
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The Principles of faith, prefented by Mr Tho 

Goodmin^Uv Nye, Mr* Syduch Simfm, and other Miners 
to the Committee of Parliament for Religion, by way of ' 

cxplinattop ig the prcporakforpiopagatingoftheGfffpel. 

I A That the holy Seciptu re is that rule of ftno^ God r 
unto him, which who fo doth not bdeeve, but betaka h 'm&'f > a , S 

mrr •* r,:v „ 3 7 & c jf- *• J°> 1 1, 1 0. Btcmfe tllCf rCccivcd TOt the lovt ofihr 

. n rai^m h,fnU-, ond for this auft God fiiill fend 

j^fl ra j 1 |dclafiMi 1 tha*cyiUat ) tfc ev e s t ;!FC 

vbhkmn.nht^b.^MfJmmin uwi B Wdber«\ cr r. £ Bu[ ™' 

I bound to aw ttafc al.vtty to Oor fi, ymI , Broth™, beloved of the Lord 
God hath l will the bcginnw^ chef™ you „ ***** through fatrcttficciio^the 

'tKjsgEr'*'**’** ""<***£ 

»«*»'***' *-r *» 

t CVr. i ;. 1 5 2 , 3. Moreover, liicthrcn, 1 declare unto you the CefstL which I 
< P‘*d>*d *?*??» > wfcc b aHo yo« We received, and wherein yee ftaud 

in memoty what 1 Vrtsched tMtoyau,'**- 

for 1 Mimed unto you fi rfl e/ojr, that which ( oifo rmiyed, how toot ChriS died 
for our hut^uceerdfng to ike Scriptures. wa 

1 ( ’*r. J ■ ■?. F« »* wrrfe neKt othtrthwgturm you then wtiacyou read, Or at- 
fe^G : «^yo U fhaiI acWwledgeVen to die «f, eo^ttkh^ 

Haviy therefore ofc**d Mp rf Ood, Icont^e «n»thi»diy ? wimefcbothro 
“ a,feFr rilclu hofe which the PrvpBirt* and &>fa did 

J 0 ' 1 - J-39- dearth Scriptttres) fer m themjcx thJitk^io have ttermii Me . 
tenipaieo with tf&I. s : 9 , & 20* verf«. ; J 

I Jj lJr ' t0 his Wre$ and judgements unto Ifnd, hee hath 

P,C ' ^bnowttotwb^weekoow whoewee wor&tp , 

li ff'' *'l r Su; *** wcrcWje Prophets a|fo mnongtfoe people , even as rhere {ball 

#fi falfc ttatdiccs -araoBg Jon, prmty (hajibn^ & Ammte htrefcl even de- 

nying 
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. , t j t L r l them .and bring upon thimfelptt fv if* d»prttai^ t < 0 ®. { ]. rr 

«) «» umm** ¥ 

L^ P , 'uiiS^r i cnb=fec ,5 

r .T^WS^aLriwwtfj •/***» *fth Lord md S mm. ft 

' Tt.S.f.TS^Xl. .4 CieaKor, UoTcrTOur, *i Mp f **£ J, 

^Jidi isio be received by Faith, and every other way of (he toawWge of himn ufcfr 
ClC T tb# ih Worlds 

fotiut thvnas which art fern were not made of chips* whl* da ■ * P‘r r , 

Vcr. 6. Eu: tUtheutUich it is impofnble ttpleff tGod ; for he chit “rncditaQi, 

*wfj belt tve that he it , and that he bf themthatdi ’^VjJ'Uta 

Ram. I. w. if Bccaufe chat which may be known ofGtd, is tmmfcfted iak% 

fe ft* Foe' the /S^things of him from the Crerttha tftkeWtrld «< ttejj , % 

feta, being u*d« flood by the things chat are made, even his rternul power and fld- 

were chanLfiil, bur became tain in their imaginations, and their foolifli but* tf*. 

* V«? 4*. Profcflirtg themfelyw to be wife, they became fools, compared vAb- rfthf 5 
, £»%,* i • For alter due, in the^ftLm ,f Ged, the world i 5; jW« Vrr. i 

€od, ii pleafed God by iU foolilhneffe of preaching to fave them t hutMtw, pbt 

a Thfif. itSt To render: «rfwp*w* aiuiea* tbit knew m Gvd t and tkt Q\W& l J 

thjl^fpckif QUC^^I J tbc Cieaiorj i} «ema% diflinft from ill tfKMfc* iVm, 
w.^f^hewiath of Cod is revealed from Heaven i all '&>. Vg 

rtfi, and «nti^hteoufnefsofmen,who hold the truth inunTightcouLilidSi , 

V<if, 2 j . Who rtbagad the truth of <j oJ £c, and worfliipped and W* fcf, 

the crtAtttre more then the CreHtor t v>ho it kltfedfir en#r, Amen* * Pj* 

l £V. 3 w. y. For though there be that are called Gods, whether IP KW®) era mjiftif 
•anil* ( as there be gc-ds many, and lords many. ) . , J &■ 

Vaf. 6 But to m there is but «*r Od.the Father, of w-^m* nrf « Mj$» *" wr t 
in hum* and one £W jk/w< Chrift, by whom are ail tbi*gj> and tf e by him. Mt , 

IV. T hat rks God isone in three Pcrlbns, or fubhBcnces* . i,^fi 

1 Job. y. $, Who is this tbit oyei wmech the world, but he that bekevfcn fr f 
jus is the Son of God. , Va * 

Verf* <5. This is he that came by Water and Blond, even Jefiis Chrilf, ' jBB i; 
lei only, but by water and blwd, and ii is the Spirit than bearech wiccels, w 01 -- i D ; 
Spirit is truth. _ , 

V erf. 7 . For there ace three that beat record in he wen, the rather* the yYowi sy 
Holy Ghofl* and thefe three are one- . ... • ,jk 

Verf. B. And there arc- three that bear wittiefs *3 emtb»tlift Spirit* the VvaiOj 1 

Ibud, and thef e three agree ia one* ^ 
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V*M* If WC rt*ei v # thTvrituefs of rntn 3 tht wharfs of God » grwts, for thu 
ihtvitMft of God) which he hath tejiifed of his Sow. Compared With Jeh, R. 

It i* alio Wricce/i in your Liw, that the teflimony op two men is true. 

Vttf. iS. I amooc chat bearwitnels sf inyfeif, and the father that fear me, beareih 
wrrefs of me. 

Yerf. 19- Then faid they unto him, Where is thy Father? Jcfas anfweied,Ycc 
neither k?ox* wc, xor mj Father , if yet had fan v# me? jet jhoSd have known mi 

Father ai ft. 

Ver. n . Then faid Jcfili unto them, YeefkaR dye in jour fine. 

Mat- 2&. 19 - Go yce therefore, m&ic a th all Nations, baptifrg thorn in the name 
of the Father , and tf the San, And of the Holy <fhof\ Compared wkli Ephefaxs 
4,4. There is one body, and one fpirMven a* jee are riffled in one hoot of vour 
tailing, 

Ver 5* One Lard , opt Faith* owe Faptifm. 

Vcr.d. OneGod fad Father of ail, who is above all, andthrotigh all, and in you a If, 
x Js h. -2, 11. Who laa Iyer, but he that denied! that lefns isthe Clmft f he if An’ 
tichriH that detiictb the Father* md the Sow, 

Verf. 23, Whojoevtr denied the Sonftht fame hath not tht Father ; but lie that 
acknowledged, the Son, hath the Father alEo. 

aBpift* lob. v, r. 9. WhofoevCr c.anfgrefitth, and abideth not in the Dobbin of 
Ciifjft, hath not God, he chat abidcth in the deftrin of Chnfl, he hath bo ih the Father, 

and the Son, 

Vet. 10, Iftfwrc come any unto you, and bring not this 1 dsflrtr* receive httn net into 
your houfe, neither b:d h m God fpeed, 

V. Thatlcfus Chn'ft is the only Mediator between God and man, without the 
knowledge of whom there is no la] vat ion. 

1 Jim. 2, 4. Who wdl have alt men to be faved, and to come to the knowledge of 
thetuth. 

Veif. 5 . For there is owe God, and one Mediator between God and menu ihe mao 

Chrift lifw* 

Ver. 6- Who gave hirpfelfa Piiforne fofoll a to be tefl'ified in due time. 

1 Tim.}- 15. And that from l child: thou haft known the holy Scriptures, which 
a ten arc able to make thee wife unto folVatioji» through faith which is in Chnfl Eefus. 

1 £eh. %. si. Who is a Iyer ,' bur he that denieth that lefm is the Chrift ? He is An- 
fej-, tit tha t dsnieth the Father, and the Son, 

hte 4 .1c. Be it known unto you all , and to all the people of Ifiac], T hat hj the 

name ef Jtft ft Chrift of Nazareth* whom yee crucified, whom God railed from the 
>!ir dead, even by him doth this man (land here before you whole, 

V «h 1 3 • Neither i s ihcw fait at im in any efiirr, for there is no$e other name under 
heayenjf^M wnmu men, whereby »r vwfi htftVedt 
ft] k 1 Ctr .3.10. According ta the grace of God which is given Ufitomee , as a wife 
JL Maflet- bidder , 1 have laid the foundation, and another burJdcih ihfieupoo* Euc let 
ffs tTcy i.<k,c hud how h homed thereupon, 

■ ” - • U " ' ■ * *' ’ ■ • m x m - - ■— ^4 __ jM 
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Sat! 
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feJ 
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^ T 4 > 

Vcrf-Il' farther fomdattt* cm xemmlay > thta thaE is Said » which fe J t f m 

^^VL’TtiacthisJefusatifl iscHctmeGotJ, i ftb.W Anc1 Uwth % the 
Son of God is cc me, ar.d hath given vs twimder fmiingy ibatwe XMjkgm W that 
utt#r* And vwe are jn him tbit is true , even in his Han JefttJ Chrifr, Thit is tbs 
trtte Gad, and eternal Ufe. 

If* 45-11, There is m tjod elft befides me, » run God and Saturn^ there isjmc 

fcefideme. , _ . , ? , 

Verfu. Look unto Pts t arid be ye favedall the ends of the earthy -or l amGdj 

*nd there is none elfe, .... 

33. I havefwwcnby my frlf , the word IS gone out of my mouth in ngtaftttij 
and fliall not icsum, that unto me every fefl« (hill bow, every tongue (hat! (wear, 

34, Surely {hall otic fay, in the Lord, hive I riohteoufneflc and ftrengt invert to*i« 
fball&etr cet»f) and all that are incenfed aga nthhimftiallbealhamcd, 

' 25. In the Urd (lull all the feed of IfrM be )nfiipd, and (hill glory, which ifc 

Apoflle applies unto Chn(l,/Jojrt-l 4 »ti,tt.aiid Vhilr?.* 6 w th-e It* 

Vll* That this jefui Chrill is «& tjfe man,li feb^.%. Hereby know y« tin 
Spirit of God i every ffirit chat C 9 *fifi*b ^’at ?r fits chnfl if come in the fl tfi 3 *«f 

G^p * 

Verf.j, A ml evoy fair it that confeffeih not that J tfm Chrifi S come in the 
is not of God* And thit is that fiirit of Antkhrtji* ■] 

2 Joh. 7* F or dtftiVi rsare tutted info the world > who emfeffe mt pm 
I sftfi Chrrjl k come in the p fa. jhL it <t TfreettomrfimA en Antichrift . 

VIII- That this JcfusOivifl 1$ God and Man in one Petlon, 1 timyA 6 ,vi 
Without cositrsvcrfic, grc*t is the »{? fieri of godtir.eps, fjod was memifefitd, '«h 
pfh, juflified in the Spirit, ft end Angels, pushed Unto the Gentiles, belefv«!<ss 
the World, received up into gbry, 

M*t\h,i &■ 1 J, Jtfus asked hisDiici} Ics, %ing 5 wbom do mtnfay thac/(fo<h 
aw ? 

Vet f 14. They fthd 3 lame fay thou an John the pfv/?.fec* 

Vcrlifijti Bui wh^mfay ytethai Tam? 

\&rii fi Sim# Pnir anCwttfd, 7 ho# Art Ckrift the ef the fivwjr Qvd* 

Veririy* J e!bs faid unto him t file (Ted art rlh.au > 'Simtm Ba^jma t for ftefti d 
blood hiiti not rtvcaicd it unto chce, but my Firbet which is in heaven-* 

Vcxi 1 S * And I fay unco thee, Thou art Peter 5 and upon this MU »J 

Chxrch> afld the Gates of Hell fhaltnoc prevail ag a inft it, 

IX Thas ih'$ Jcf\js QmH i5 our Redtcme^who by paying a Ranfooiejand bezrkg 
oui bath mad« fatisi iftlon for them 

I fit, 5J fi* By hi* kf^orrUAgc fhali my righucous fcrvaac mnnj 7 

h/t&i ihtrtr rmqniticf^ compared with 

1 Who his ffcTf b&re $tis in hit ti&n body on tbitrtti dutff* 

feting m fir!, fhoi)]d Ihre to rightcoufocff^liy whofe flripe? yee mt* htaM- 
25- Foryec were a&fhecp win? ajhw* W W SOW Ittumed uniQ cbq 

tiMxfifjm S*U, ~ ' ;] 
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I Cm 1 5 '.*■ % which alfi »bii«t ^vcd , if yen fceep u, memory what I 
uiuoycu, H*Ufc y* W Ulhvtm v*i K . r ^“^T 1 

ru'tf I? 1 Idel ; vercd unt <> y° u M •/■ 4 ‘hot alfo which I received, how tW 
CAri/? dyed for oar /F*f s according co the Scripting J V 

«dc 0 «■» iwoiht 

tl " r ' * °* ^ "” 1 °” M * iW b(TO ™ GM| ■*« > Ik. ™» 

Vcrf.6. Whopvchimfd^rjB/iw, forjfl> to * te fi !jll4i , j 
6,20, Yec arc bought with a prate. J 1 t * 0fi 

i! *' ,hit "’ 3S <*■** «d 

«* * w-» 

k}W» tutnjw *« . u d to a ]I theteafU ,f f frtt , , . 

***** ofjrftu Chnj} of N*z*Mb\ vehamye entciftd S*JL A j V 7 ** * 
dead, even byjhun doth this roan rtamJ here before y &H w hok ° W ™ m the 

^L5a£%£r* M ‘ m ' k ' « which « (*. 

V crf,i 2 , Neither if t&erafylvatiei* w any ot her fni-rhp^ I.,™ i 
derh« VCn -g vm a™o[>3 men, whereby we midi be Jived ‘ ' L Ckf “*■* 

Vetf.39. And wc arc witneffts of all thirns which hr did u n ^-.„ L » , « 

7w,md m OrMhp vtm, thq fry, a ,J LvcdJrtW ' C,Wd ° r ' te 

6 W a»* SrSSl!*' 1 up die third day, and Greeted him openly. 

ht > r*»** « '£ ,1,ar h u 

m&wPSse!^ tM 

Ct»iftdj?dfc M fe"^^™^f s °[ , “ d*whidilaKri»eehtd, how that 

3&^' m ~ ,SL - -*S?*y«h third day ^ 

£& A ."l *“ VB! fcffi of C*6«, d*„ of , 1 c TwaTve. 

W7 r hrtSSSSte at rf ' vt, “ c 

LV^I; i£5ass^^ rf !i*r^ 

A s . . 5*fc 
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I Jefui STNizireth-' 


■jit WM art thoiiLord^tid he — . . — j , - - - 

Th«fo«faJlchcht^cf ir.Kltaow#r^i. Oodtek 

made that fame Hus, whom ye crucified , both Lord and t hr! ft. Vert. 37. Now 
when they heard chLs they were ptisked in tjietr a Md . fa i d ™ ( ° 3F%£* “ lk 
reft of the Aiv>lUeJ,Mcnand Brethren, Wkm Hull w«ifc > V«G 3 *- Then JW 
faiduwihem, Repent, end fac baptized *Y«y one of you a the name «f lek 
thrift fot the re mi (Tier. of fins, and ye ftwli receive the gift of the Holy Ghott. 

XI. That this fame MisCiirift, being the oncly Got! and Man in one Perfon,[c- 
avsat for ever a difiinft Petfon from ail Saints and Angels, nowthfiand in g their udl« 

and communion wkh him. , . . 

Cot 2.8. Beware left anv mn fpoyl you, through PbUofupby and vain deceit, af- 
ter the tradition of me^after tte rudiments of the World, and iwl ; aR« Umfl. 

Veil’ o. For in him dwelled* all the foirwfle of the Uod-hcad bodi y . 

Veri.10. And ye art corf. pleat in him , which is the head of ail Pi nWrpaky and 
Power. V’ erf.jp. And roc holding the bead , from which all the body hy joy n!$ kd 
b.md'. ha vino nourifh mew miniftted, ifd hate together, i ttcrc licth with the mcECiit a! 

God. ° , . . „ 

I Tim 3 16, God coaiiifefted in the fiefb , bclecved on in the world. 

XI I . T hat all men by nature arc dead in trd‘pa(T« and fim . and no marvean befj- 
yti util 1 A hr b born against tit. and btfetve, M 3.3. leTiuanfweredand faid ucu 
him Votilv, vc.ily, I fmmto due, Except a roan be bom agatojhe Cannot fee the King- 
dtwofGol VevCy 67. Wbsanfwercd, Verily, verily, l fay unto thee, Except* 
nun b" horn of water t and of the Spites cannot enMr chc Kingdomc of GqjJ} 
Tin: which is borrt ofibe flefo h fidh, and that which is bom of the Spirit is Spirit. 
Maivel no: that I faid unto thee, V c u nit Ik bom again. Verb 1 a . Ictus aniweted, and 
laid unto him , Arc thou a Matter in IfrttLawMmPweft nwthefeiJiinp ? 

ts?a 1 7. ; 0.3 1 . And the tames of this ignorance God winked at, but now com- 
rvandsth ad' men i« ty where to repent , bttaufe he hath appointed a day wheieLfi kt 

wil! i.idgethe wor]d'mn*hteoufnefle. ‘ 

a'ui6 1718,19 Delivering thee from the people, an d Rom the Gentiles, un.* 

wh %io I now fend thee. To open their eyes , and to turn them from Mncft to light, 
□rd foafTthe power of Satan unto God, that they may receive forgivenclTe of fm, ui 
ifiheriuncc aiTionc them that sue lanftifod by faith in me, Wbeieupon I wis m ect- 
B bed.obt ro xbi Evenly V.Gon, but (hewed feftto them at D*mtfcM> and it Jw 
r Mcin afl 4 throughout ill the coifta of l«ica, and then to the Gradies, [hit they Ibould 
{mm™, ani thio to God.ind do works iMttfcr repentance, L*kf 24.47 th « 
tancc and fowWarffi of fi® fliould be pleached in his Name among ad Nation*. 

1 Aft.»o ipfll. I have (hewed you, and have t aught you publickly .ajid from temft 
to houfe.tf ftifyingboth to lewsaod Greeks cepentance toward* God t andfaiih io- 

wards our Lord lefilS Chfift. . ... , 

Jib. ,,14 ,45. Verily, verily,! fay unto you, he thitheweth nty woidjandbeUtv© 
on him that femme, hath evcila fling life, afld (hall not come into condmwai wn, bx 
is patted from death unto life. Verily, verily , 1 % imtoyau, the hom is coital, 
a r.d now h 3 ’«ben the dead (hall hear (he voice of the San of God t and dwy du* ^ 
fiiaiiiivc* 
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v r T/¥CHC 


!« 1 


y Kirrinj in tic field* 

ESP Mir? |ifoy~ 

ja/fcf f Pmfhti in f&£ ttfy ii.tci Ufrrr^; d / 1 Wtftfivma^r— 4 ; 


lyMtteartt Wcftwmft.lao 
j/^Fftfipe: iie Prflhoiifci— 

Vhgut- g. , 


( 7 ) 

sminorb y 

, flat «r®„ which wax «c fro™, 

f r Z' T P “^ J<*«* *.«.?,«./ ? *rw/ W* « ft 

/«, Y'TWV'Afrom hint that catUdy, it ln„ ;h , g r „, ofChrifl, *n» „„X C.tW 

rtZTZ^V , 7 'T ‘ r ™ i!t W *“* »•«« yrrwrc'S. 

« '*«/& im, »r tnylmlfi-m htmnn prtah tHtthtr Gtfcl 

f 7‘t******'' “*» ?»«> /« UmttmmIU. Ss4 

Jwaa!ras4®5E* , » * -j-.*. *. 
^^^'^'sstf.'s.'jss^ssa 

cd by iheLaw.vc a EC faljx from graced we through die Spirit wak foe ch£ hope cfn R ti- 
teoukfiby faicb.^w^.v.ji^a. j ^rtffAwhich followed a&u iheEavof nth- 
teoulneli , harh qot attained to the Law of i ighceoufiieffs , wherefore? becaule they 



n uS. 1 ?'^' 3) 4 *- L #****&, and about 

tnab.iihihcLr^cwn iighreoufodihavc nojiiibmicred tbcmfdves unto the righteouf- 


with Ram 
to 

'«* ofGed.for Chrift ii'heerd of the La w for rjgii ceoufn ei& for eV«y^Vi b at «h 

Mtft*. I. id* 17 . 1 am notafliamcd of the GofpeloFChrift, fo f i C is die i>own of 
God unto fuvacion to every one that bcleerah, to the Jew firft, acd a]fo E0 Greek ■ 
for therein is the rjgbtrjoufbcffiif G«l k treated from faith tofikh, as it is written, The 
yHftfhttttive fa faith, compared with GW, 3. is* Bur that nornm is iuftiJicd bv the 
law in the fight of God, it is evident j. for, the jttjl fhdi live by faith. 

ZpL 3 . 8 , 9,1 o. for by grpcc yc are fav*d through filth, and that mt of your Pelves, 
Jnsthe gift of God, not of works, Irafbny maaftiouid bopfi - for we ate his work* 
mao (hip crea ted inChrift Jatus u«o good works, which God bath befote ordained 
that w? mould walk in them, 

^ V ‘ to continue in any known fia, upon whit pterence or 'principle 
foever^w damnabltp r r 

Rm, 1 , J3. Whu knowing the Judgement of God, that they which commie 
^ r 9 ™ ei *1 not °^ly tods th? fa ek* ku & ta ve piu farcin 

Rm. 6 . f. i t a- WfiPEihiU vve fay then? (hdl wee continue in Jin that grace 
may .bound? GodfoM How Ml wee, that arc dad to fin, live any long« 
thaitin? cjmjartd Witfcwfiv.andtd. Whit then? Ml wee fin, beesufe 4 
ire not under the Law, but under Gn«? God forbid, Knowyets not, ib« re 
whomyec yerW vourTclva fervuti 10 obcy^ii Wm yee »e 10 whom y» 
obey, whether oFfin unco death, or of obedience unto rjghrfoufrofc? 

1 /slu t. 6, S* If we fay rtat wt haw fellowship with him. and walk so dark* 

ixfi, welyr, md do not 1 be truth. Ifmfyitt f «w w A», dtceivt m [dva, 41 4 

jtf Jnff* lijBDlifl MR, 


VP¥, 5- And everv rasa that hath this hop? in him purifiethhimfelf ev«iai 



DewiC foe ihc Devil faneth from die beginning, for this purpofeche Son of Ga 4 
Wts aisfliftEftd, tbit he might deftroy the work* of the Ofivii . 

' 2 Per,2.ip/io.Whik they promifc them liberty they iherofclves arc the terrains 
of corruption; for of whosaa man is overcome, of the fame is hs bfou-htiabon- 
dace. Pcrif after they hare cfcaped the pollutions of the world .thro ugh tk know- 
ledge of the Lord and Saviour JefusGlirift, they arc acain jntairgkd therein, and 
'ioKtctifethe Utter end is worfe with t hem then the twgtning. 

Ejwm.S.i jiFurifyc live after the fiefc, yc Hull dye* but if ye mortsfw the deeds 
of the flclb by the Spirit, ye fhall live. 

XV* That Sod is to be wodhipped according to his awn will, and whofeevar 
flbillforiake auddtfpife ill the duties of his worfhip, cannot be favd. 
jftr.io.iy. Pome out thy fury tty on tbs heathen that know rtKt noc.acd upon 
the families that call not rip on rhy natne/or they have eaten up 
red him, and con fumed him, &c. 

FfaU 14. 4, Have all the worker* of iniquity no knowledge? who eat upirj 
people as they eate brcaidjUna call not upon the Lord. 

JWevctfc 18,19,20,21. How they told you there flmtildbe moc kers in the laft 
tiBie^fhall walk after their own? ungodly lulls, theft be they who fepante them* 
l'elT«i,fenfui.lI,ao[ hiving th* Spirit. But y« beloved, building up your felves in 
yow mod holy faith, praying in the holy Ghoflr, keep your ftjves tn the love of 
God,iookingfar the mercy of our Lord JefU! Chriftunco cteimllifc. 

Rtm. IO.1 5. For wfetfoeset ihtll csll on the mine of the LotMaiU be laved. 
XVI. That the dead flul tHe^sad rfeicotere Isa day of judgement wherein illflul 
appcir,fomc to goc into everlsfting life, md fame into everhfting condemoitbiL 
1 77 n».i ,1 9. 10, Holdi ug faith and a good confidence, which ibm* having put 
away .concerning faith have made (hip wrack; of whom is Him turns and tAhxr 
avdvr whom I have delivered to Satan, that they may learn not to bhfpfirme, 
compared wish 2 Tim. 2- 17,- 18, And their word will eat as doth scantier, of 
whom is Hjmniavjand FbiltlHt, who concerning the faith have erred, faying, 
That the Refuire&i&n is pall already, and overthTo wajth e faith of i'enne, A A, 1 7, 
33.51. And the times of tiia ignorance Cod wink^^^bn^pow commaudedt 
all men every where to repcct, becaufe tc hath appoimed^dsy wheteia h: 
WiH Judge the world m righteaufbeiTe. 

jfcbtty. 28,2?, Allthttarein the grave {lull heir his yoyd, and ih all come 
latch, they that have done good unto the refurre&onof lift, and they that hive 
dons evil to die refuneftiojiof damnation; compared wi-b 1 Cos , 15. 19. If in 
ibis life onely wee have hops in Chrift, wee are of ill men molt mifecable, 


FINIS. Imprimatur t ScakeiU 

|?j[intedatXifl^ii« for S^krittUtfiru itfjfi 













The T>ifeafe$ andCafttaltm this W ee%. 



A Bomve 
Aged — 
Apoplciie — 
Onktr — — 
Chilhed ■ 


'Chrsfbms — — 
Confutrption 
ConvulUOn — 

Cough 

Dri pfic ■ . — 
Fcaver- 
FIok and Small- pox- 

Frcncb-poi — — 

Gangrene 


2 

l8 

I 

( 

5 

(i 

S7 

1 

1 

34 

1 9 

[4 

1 


> 


Griping in the Glke 
H ead-mould ilia:* 
Jilin dies — ■ 
Impoithutne — 
Infants — — — 

Kingfmll 

Overlaid - — — 

Palfie -h — 

Purples-- 

Rickers-^ 


Riling of the Lights 
Scurvy 


Spotted Feavci- 

Stilborn 

Sfonc 


Stopping of the ftomach ■ 
Suddenly — 

Surfe it- — 

Teeth — nr 

Ti flick. ■ - — — 
Tfiadt — — — . 


Worses 


a* 

1 

2 

3 

£ 

t 

1 

% 

I 

14 

1 

3 

H 

1 

4 

l 

1 5 

5 

l 

5 

' 2 

I 


t Males — lid) _ C Males— 127J 
Chriftned < Females- ij?> Buried< Females- iSo Plague— o 

kin all ? 45J tin all 383J 

Increased in the Burials this Week — 38 

Parifbes clear of the Plague 130 Pari the s Infefted o 

Tie stfaxt ef Bread fa forth by Order 4 f the Lord Mu or and Court of aldermen 3 
A penny Wheaten Loaf to Contain Ten Ounces, and three 
halfpenny White Loaws the like weight, 



London 17 


From the 1 j of A prill to the 1 8 . 


1 66t 


btic*|PUg, 


ff A Lbsn Wetjdfbeet-Jx 
Xi-AIhallow^ Gdsklnf I 
Alh&ltauft B^aJfirecr— 
Shallows Grciv— 
AlhdlMS Horyiane- 
AlbaHows Ldfc- 


Alha Heirs Lurntefdftreet 

AifltUo W S 5 ityf&Cif.- 

Aihaliows the Wall 

S c Atfhage— 


3 


S c Andrew HtibbarJ™ % 

S c And tew Undeifhafr*^- 2 
S r Andrew Wardrobe — 

S 1 A an AIdcftgie«— 

S* Aan Blickffywsw 

S c Anrho tins Parifli 

S' Auftirtt pififh- 


S x Barth okmewBidienge 
S r Benner Fyn c5c- 
S L licence GrietchiiTch- 
S E ftcefict Paui^wtarfi 
S' 1 Rennet Sherchoj 
Bncolph Billing i aec. 
ChrtJl Church 
S r Chfift^phiK? 

S c Clemen: Eafkhtav— 
S’ 1 Dionis Ike kchuj civ- 
s' D-unfbtn Eaft-- 

S' Ednumd LumbiidA 

S r EtheiboWuph-— 

S x Fakh 
S' FdLrr- 



S' George Be-cobWanc— 
S E Gregory ip Shank- 
s' Hrilm 

^ Juns^s Diikts pkc^-*J i 
S" james Garlictmtke 
$* John Baptift- 


S 1 John EnnjrclifL— — d 

S c John Zashiiy 1 

S* Kirhi-rinc Coleman — I 
S ! Kathi rane Cr echnrdH I 
5* Lawrence Jcvrry- 


Uua. 


S 1 Law fence paujttfW)^ 
S ! Leonard Eaftchcijv 
S l Leonard Foft crime 

S 1 Mannas Fiiifh 

S x Msrgifei Lochbiify— 
S' Mirg.itet Mefev*— - 
5* Margie? Wcwfifhftte 

S ? Margate r Fa Mtfns 

S e Miry Abthurclu 

S' M&jy Aide rmsn bury - 
S r Mar/ ALdcimaiy— — 

S E Mar/ It Bow-*- 5 

S c Maty Bothaw 

S' Mary Colechui civ- 
s' Maty Hill. 


S' Mary Mnumh&ir- — 

$ c Mary Sommerfe? 

S* Msry Stay nine- 
s' Miry w^JchurcIv- 
S c Mary Wiolimh 


§ E Mania Ucmoiigcrknc 


S' Gabriel. PeitehurcEw- 

Buried ti lift 97 Pflrajfef r mibm rfre 


Flag, 


:Bur. 


S' Mitcin Ludgariv- 
S' M&? iin Or^ifjH 

*S r Mirren n . .u," 


S r Martin O^mteh— - 
S' Marrin Vinifcy- — — 

S’ MjirBciv Frida vflieet- 
S c Mtydlii Milkftrccr— ■ I 
S f MiiLdlin OldfilMrro’i 
S r Michael Biffirtw— v3 

S' MichieL Oornhil- 1 

SJ; Mlch&d CioAciilanejl 
■S E Mid-nd Q^ccnhithc- i 
S c Michael Quern-— 

S c Miehsel R.:>y*l — — ~J 
S' Mich id W^sod.fkfcct^ 
5* Mildred 8ntedftrce c — 

S r Mildred Pc-tshrey - 

S r Nfcnokt Aeon<^ 

S t Njciida?: Cdtabbyi — 

$ c Nlckfas Ohves— 

S r Oi a ve Hirrftrect 

S x Ola vc Jewr/ 


Okie SiEverftrec;* 

S r Psnera^ Sopeilmev 

S c Peter Cheap 

S T Percr Conshil — - 
•S' Pckt PsSiffw&affc-— 

S' Peter P6%- — — — 

S r Sicvcn CoJcESunHi^ci: 
S l Steven |WaIbr<3ok* 

S c Srritkin^ — * — 

S' Thoniis 

Tunny PaTcli— — 


66 




J3j mtd in tic 1 6 Fariftcy mt'f ** ?rjfo*xf £ — 1 2.6 Pu&t— q 


S T Oiks Ln she EelSs— 

Hicfeney Peruli — — 

5 t ) imi* 5 fclcfi tn vrd 

' S* Kadi, txiii: the Toym 


15 

4 

IP 

i 


Lsntbeth PifiCh — - — 4- 
S' Lconsf4 Shoredi^- 
S' Manila Isi) B ;rmo n dfey 
S E Miry Ncvrin^c 


f 


BM 1 ' ’ir J ib I X Mf Middkfcx axJSuit0— 9 5 


Kig 


S l Ancijew HolEi^irv 

l 9 


S' £f«E^!ph Alitpr>— - 

*7 

1 Siiiotarv SouthwAfl: 

12 

S c RarKlioksr.ew Grcii-^ 



$ v datdSph &iihcp;V3tC — 

1 4 


. S Srpukhr-ci PaiiiJi 

IX 

.' Bajrd^lomcw LcE^t- — 



S c Uui illiii Wdt — — — * 

1 


S' Th^ircs* Scaihirack — 

2 

V 

7 


S r Gcattc SQUEhvisrk— 

1 


Trinity Minot cs— 


Biiiik pci 



S' hies CripdejiE:- — 

iS 


At tin Pcfthaufe — — “ 


■ S l Bowlph Aid-erigsic— | 

l . 


S f Olid SoucM^rk — — 

IO | 


i 


S c Marv Ifiirtgren — — — 1 
S c Ma/y WhirccHhppcU 9 
R piho rith P - f i (J v - ' . x 

SsepEuv Parifli— IP 


S 1 Ckmmi — 

^ Pan! Govern Gimer 


i 


^ Miriifln the fields — z l 
\? Mjiy Sejpj —h 


S E Wc^itr4l<' SX I 


I’Rbfrfaf ibe 

fiirfcfd i» i is wi Ck; ewl t3*rJki tf c 5 ^ P(,i;jw— q 

‘ ' "" — F 



Yhe 'Difeafes andCaf untie s this W eek, 



A 


Bcrtlre — 

Agrtd 

Broken kgee-- 
Canccr— ■ 


Childbed 

Chrifomcs — 
Confumption— 
Convialfion — — 
Dropfic- 


Drowned at St.Kathar.Tower- 

Eracmed * 

Fearer — 

Fiftula- 

Hoi and Small- poi — 

Flut- 


3® 

i 

i 

8 

iS 

2 1 
I 

6 

34 

1 

n 

2 


Sound dead ( an infant) at 
St, Giles i» the Fields 


I 


‘Males- 



French-poi-' — — 
Griping in the Gut* 
Head-motild-Aiot 
kapofthnmc 
Infifits- 
Kingfevil 
Overlaid 
Plurific - 
Rickets— 


Rupture- 

Scurvy 



? 1 

the Light* 

1 


Sported Fcarcr- 
Siilborn- 
Sione 


Sto pping of the ftoaaach — — 
Strangury ■■ j ■ — -*■ — - 

Suddenly 

Surfeit- 

Teeth- — - — 

Tbrufh — — 

TifEcfc — 

Ulcer — 


-3 


3 

9 

J7 

3 

3 

i 


Worm ei 


Male*' - 


i3s 


- ijf7 v _ 

Ghsiftned^FeaudCT — ne> Buried ^Females — iyj>> Plague— o- 
. In all- — — 237 S _ clnall — *- — 344^ 

Decreafed in the Burials this Week- — 3 ® 

Parifhes clear of the Plague— — 150- Parities Infcfte d — - — - Q __ 

fir Afiizz of Bread fetfmb&j Order of the Lord Maiar and Court of eMdermtWi 
A penny Wheaten Loaf to contain Ten Ounces, and three 

half- penny White Loaves the like weight* 



London i 8 


l'rom the ] 8 oi Apri l 10 the 1 5 . 


; tiUl. 


PL*. 


S 1 A LbanW&odfricer-i 
xV-ALbiiows 

Alhillow's Bwlftrere— - 
AlhiUowa Great-*- 
Alhallcms HwvvUm 
Atb.il Low 5 Lefle- 


Alhallows Lurabuiiftrta 
Alhs UowsSiiynmg-- 
ftlilalloffS she W»H 
S fc Alphage — — — 

S" Af.dr<rf Hubbard - 

S c Andrew UfidcrChafr— 

S : Andrew Wardrobe 
S' Ann Aldcrifiti — ■ 

S r Ann BlaCEityua-- 
S c ApchqKn* Ptrifo- 
S' Auftins Pirift — - 
S' Bmholomcw Exchange 

S’ Bsnnec Fynck 

3 C Berniet GracechufCh- 
S* Beanec Paulfwhsrf- 
S'- Bcrifttc Sheiehcg— 

S E Bctolph Bjllingfpte- T 

Cbift Church ■ — jt 

S' Chiiftophets — ■ ■— 1 E 
S l * * * Clc^tm EiAthsap-— I 
S' Dion is BlikcHuiels-- l 
S' Puflfa 81 Sift — — — ■ I 
5 C Edmund Liunbardftr- 
S c EtlielbhtfiL jh.' 

S'Bsith — 

S' Fofre 


S : Gaimel Ft«hureTv- 


■P 

S' Grerotjr bj S' Pauls-— ^ 1 

S'Hcllen — - — 

S' James Dubes place— s 
S' James G?.riick£u;'bc- ; 1 

S' John Baptift- 1 

S' John Evin^eiilL— • 

S' John 2»thary 1 

$' Kithatinc Coleman — 1 
S' K&cha fine Ctc churchy 

S 1 Eiwtsnee Jewry 

S' Lawrs^c* Pacmmey— 

S' Leonard Es-ftdhe 17 — ■ 
S' Leonard fafttrliAi- — 3 
S c Magnus Pafifh. 

S' Margaret Lot?' bury— 
S' Martini Mofev— — 
]$' WarjaroT NewfcfhJfre. 

I S' Margaret Pattons — - 
S' Maty Abajiurthr,— — 
S' Mity AldermsEbury- 

S e Mi iy AUerir-ary 

S' Wiiy le Bow ■ 

'S' Mirv fiothiw - — 

S' Muy Cole chu rch 
S' Muy Hill 



S' Mary Mcunclw— 

S' Miry SomrtKrfet-— — 
S' Muy Stoning— — 
S' Miry Wcoiehmfh — 

Sr Mary IWtellWtH * 

S' Martin licmonjeihpt 


S' Martin Lalgjlf— 

S' MiiitnOrgars— ■ 

S' Martin OiLCwkth — 

S' Martin Viarrey— ■ 

S' Matthew Pridiyftrect- 1 
S c Maudlin Mi kih tit- 
s' Maudlin Oliijii’hftrecc- 3 
S c Michael Baflifliaw. — 1 1 

S' Michael Couth!! 

S' Michael Crwa dim 
S 5 Micbel Quecnhi tile- 
s' Michael Qjenu. 

S' Michael Royal 

S* Michael Wocdftrcci- 
S' Mildred Brad ft reel- 
s' Mildred Pouiriey—— 

S' Nicholas Aeons—- 
S' Nicholas Cc-leilabjf—. 

S' Nicholas Glares 

S' Olave Hirtflrct! 

S' Olave Jewry- 

S e Glare Silvcrflrcer-— 

S' Parana Soper latte—— 

S* Peter Cheap . •-■ 

5 1 Peter Comriil . ■ ■ — 

S' Pc;tT-Piulfwhirf 

S 1 Peter Poor— — ^ 
S' Steven Colemsnfl-teet 0 
S' Steven Walbjook— — 

S' Swirhin-- — 

S c Thomas Apoftles- — 


<?5 



S' Andrew Hclfcorn — 

S [ BucholoiiKw Great- 
s' Barclsolsmcw Lent-— 

‘S' Bridtei— 

Brtjewel Precind — — 

S' Bwcolph. Aldcffga^— 


16 


S L 0 toJ pji Alii g iut 1 

3 E L^JLGipb Bi4iop(ptc-- 
S c (Jtirffirj V, eft- — - — 

14 

1% 


Sivimirv Southwark. 

S Sepulchres Pari3i — — 
S' Thomas SoitrhwM i 

S £ G!“«r Scurhiraliw— 

?„ 


Triaity Mir.ori«- 

S* Giles — 

S r Obrc SouurwtTk 

iS 

1*8 

| 

At the pcftlioure 

trifbMt rbr WtBii ted «J rfwPrfHHK/c- 

— 1 45 PM*-- O 


S' Giles in the held 
HirlrneyPt'iih. * — 

$' JjmetClerkenwei— 

S T Kuh. ntaf 'he Tower 
Burird U-Ai 


Lvpibeth. l't.riih — j 7 

S' Leo^iiid Short iiit c — LiO 
S' Mltyfeto Btraiotidfcj i 5 
_ S ; Maty Ntwieip'Jti. — • ] \ 

1 2 tMl k *$> « « MiiiL- ev W Surrey^- 

f; 7 ! 



1 S C Mrrj lfiingt^n- 

S 1 Mtrfi Wfo^hsppci- 9 

R^Koridj Partidu-r* — H 
S [csrtcy PatiiTi. — , j 7 

119 Pj^*e— 1 


K 1 MiKi" ir ‘ the fields ,—' 19 


S e Clement D'ir*' ^ ' 1 \"t ha,i/ Savor— — “ — -ii 

PlUl ^ 5 :hr Cff *4 I titnui tf Wcftnu^e r— 69 

f 2 


S f hLreitct 3 

^irei-f 'at ifac Pcfthuu^'— — 






r>mwjid 3, two at Sc. Katharine 
Tower, arid oieac St. J^ameSi- 3 
Cfcrkcnwcll ■■ 

Fearer — 


Fiflula-^ 

Floi ami Small- poi- 
3 rlusc-' 


Pound dead' in the ftrect at 

St. Giles in the Fields 

Ptencb-pos- — 


3 * 

t 

T 7 

5 


Spotted Feaver-- 
Stilborn- 

Stoppitig of the ftomath 

Suddenly — 

5 utfeit — — 

Teeth— — ■ — *- 

Thrufh — 

Tiffict - 

Ulcer -- — — 

Winde' — _ 

Wormes — " 


is 

5 

6 

1 

S 

4 

4 

2 

l 

l 


Ctaiftned* 


‘Malefr 112 

’Femmes— - 197] 
.Inal! %%$. 


Buried 


Ma! 


21 J 


^Females — jgy^* Plague— 2 
C In all ??8 


In err a fed in the Burials this Week 54 

Panfries dear of the Plague* ‘■129 Pirifhe* Ihfe&ed— — — t 


fie jif&Bt ef Bread [it forth Ijr Order of the Lord Msigr and Court of A'idtrmt) 
A penny Wheaten Loaf to contain Ten Ounces, and three 
half-penny White Loaves the like weight. 



V*h 


London i? 


From the 25 of April to the 2 of May. 


166$ 


S' A Lhi^w 3 ft««- 
,/VAllullaws 
AMeV* Ercsdfttcst— 

— - 

Allulbws Hotsyafit— 


AShaT 


ovr$ Lei 


ows UititerJilsm 

Aihe lltm s d** W all— "| 

i T Aiffage 1 , t 

5 C Andrew Ht_ttharci — — * 

S l Amkc* llpjafcftH 

S' Andre* War drubs — 1 

S l Ann Mierfcu ,) 

S' Anfi Bkckftym' |* 

S r Pwfifli 

S 1 Aniline Pitiih-- - 
I S 1 BixEBbSorntTfExc*^ n g r 
S l jknftti; Pyn-ck^ 

I 5 l licnrtCL Gtaccchu^h 
$* B;nnC[ PaulfwbK?— 
S' Btnntt Shcf^jr - 
S 1 |Mfb 

Chriih Churchy 

S c Chriilofpficrs^ 

S L Cfcmou Estiva?— 
S l Di inis BickcVr**-— 
5 * Dunfti n - 
S c Edmund Lurobardfti. 

S 1 Eihdboi-augb — 

$ E Fai:h ; 

‘S* FdJtcr^- 


But- t Vbg-L 

S r George BotnlpWan 

S' Gr-cjruryJfj $F‘PfLlds.— 

S' Hd leu— — ■ ; — ^ 

ff Jama DwV^ piece— j 1 
5 s James Ojftickhid’iH 1 
S r John Bipsift™— 

S fc John Evangelift — 

S' John -Zidusry 


Util- | Pl 3 gr k 


liur- ! 


I 


S’ 1 iUtHitint Cd-cmin — 

S* 1 K£iha»«Jic CTeehutch 
5 ' Liwtcnec J«sy- — 

S 1 Litrtcftci P-oumncy— i 
S' Lconint EJMWp—j 
s t Lcomr-J F&fieriane— 1 

■S l Migmi-s Pwrifli— 

S'- Miigmc Lo-cftbucy— , 

S c l^igvct Mofes— ' 

S E Ma^aresNtwfUiiftTCct 

S c Margate r Paitam 

S c Miry Aitfburdl* — 

S* Miry Aldenninbury 
S' Mary Aide mi ary — 

S* Mary U Bo* 

S 1 Mary Bothiw— ■ 

S 1 Msfv CokchuTE-h — 

S L Mary Hiil — — 

S l Miry Mott II&H slw- — 

S r Man Somiweifct- 

S f Mity Siayniiisg— — 

S r Miry WcrokhurCiW— * 1 

5 r Mm 'VMliicrh- 

S s IfiSra JrcawfLialaw 


S 1 Gibjid PtfttftwcWU 

Jhmed h ski $J Piri{hn **&$* tUr mils- 


' S : Minin Lt^gars*.*- — j 

' S 1 M stria Of gars-- 

1 S' Martin Ottcir itjf—— 1 

S' Maidn Vitutcvv S 

! S* Matthew Friday fine cJ 
S x Matsdlin Milkliceet — I 
S r Maudlin OluhtlxilrccT-l 
S c Michel 

S t Micbicl Cornbit i 

S c Micbac! CiCSfcedlSff! 

: Mkhid Qiictnhichc^ 1 

S l Michel Qj;erE 3 ^^ 1 

S T Michn-cl tloyai | 

S c Michjcl Wpodtftr^ct— 1 
S" Mildrtd 1 

S' Mitdfpl PuuSirty . — ^ 
S'- Nicholis Bcor=£_— | 

S T NkhoSis C*d tabby — ^ i 
S E Nichdai OUvcs !- , | 

S fc Okvt Mrftftfett- 1 

S E Otare Jewry-- — 3 

S' QUvt Silvcrilrctt— 

S ( ftnens SnpcrliTi-t— «-■ 

S : l^Ecr CheSp? — — 

S c Pcect CornhiU - — — , 1 
, S 1 Peccr P.^ulfwharf* — 

I & E Peter Peer— J 

|S e Steven CeSen^nftrtxi 
S 1 , Steven Walbfaais. 

S' Swithin 


«r 


S' ‘Thoimi Apoftl?- 
TfLmty PnUlw — 


7 a Piijw— 


S x Andie w JiolhoTn ~ i 4 

S T BinbotCuncw Gtci ?«— 4 


S E Birsh^biP^w Ltflc — ! 
Bridge^ 


Bri&wel' Precin^ 1 -— ^‘T 

S E Botolph Aid digs 4 


S' Bowlpri Aldgiw- — 

B r -*K?Jpih 1 1 

S t biLrtAanWcfl — — -|c?' 
,$ E GtDS|t 5 

S x Olltt CdM^tart — 1 i S 

S" Okve Spwwiitk* — i 1 6 


in rbe 1 5 PirrfLi-t wiriwJti tbt FejJ^m/t — * Tl J P/ 4 W " & 


S fe Gilts in the iisldi ^1-4 i 1 1 -mih cm l**rith ; J 

Hitkflcy ParEOi —I ( I S 5 Ec^ard Shareditcb— ■ S 

S e J^mr Ckrker.wH — 1 J f 1S 5 Bcrmbfidfev: 1 J 

g' Kadw 5* 1 jS' -Mtiy 

ftw-i^nC eh . p br II Fdrjf&'j- ji iSftiildkks Mid Sutrv- 


! S Miry tliiiigiyai- 


3 


cSxnoftTfi Socirhwirk — —id 
i S, SqJulchiTei Psrij^^ — 1 1 J 
' S - Tlinmas Sejch wark— I 

Trlr-ify *-| 

Al tbt Peftheuf? — 


Iff Hztv Viftireriiawel— 1 1 
! l^uiknirithPaTifts - 1 l 
1 Ssepucy Pijifli — t— — J6 
127 ?Ut*' o 


S c Clement 
S T Paul CtvcjK G^t dcp- 


{ S' Uirzin fkltSs- 

I S T Maty Siioy- — - 

Bjfrifi !H file 5 F-ri Jir.r |H rbf fllj **d Lihtiitf I / Wefllfity flif — 6 5 

E^i 


ff Mit^i c r W dims nft ci | i o J 
^i&rr*a/ PstthciFfr- — — [ 

Ph?M— O 




HoJbo n, one at St, Mir tm in 1 
rll< - Fields,, one by the kick o£ 
a 5 ^ Horfe at Sr. Andrew 
VV ardrobe, and one by a fall 
from a Garret Window at' 
Sr, O laves in Southwark- — 

K ingfevil- — _ 

Livergrown ■ u 

Meailcs* — 


ApopleKie — ’ - 
Broke his neck by a fall aboard 
a Ship at Sc„ Katherines 
Childbed 


Chrifooies- 

Colltck- 


Confufnpiion 
Convulfton— 
Cough" — — 
X) raphe - 


Drowned iii a pond at Stepir-y 


(7 

7 

■ L i 

%9 

27 

1 

38 


Murthered at St, Paul Covetit 
Garden — - — — 

Overlaid 

Quitifie — 

Ritleeu __ 


Riling of rhe Lighes- 
Scurvy — 


Spotted Fum 

Stllborn -r 

Stone- 


leaver 
FIots and SiEall-pGK- 

Fhit 


Trench-pOl- 

Gangrene- 


Griping in the Gitti- 
t mpofthittae — — 
Infants 


Killed 4, one at St, Andrew 

C Males 1^3 

C hr iHnedx Females — - 1 1 4 
.In all — a;7 


JS 

9 

I}. . 

t 

h 

16 

1 

Ji 7 


Stopping pf the ftpmach- 
Strangury— 

Surfci t- — — 

Teeth- _ 


TifHck- 

Ulccr- 


Buried 


Dccreafcd in the Burials this Week 
Parities dear of the Plague 


Vomiting— 
Winck 

Worroei — 

Wounded 

’ Maks 

Females-— 
In *11 


3 

i 

xec 

$ 

3 

4 

£ 

3 

6 

II 

9 

3 

s 

1 

4 



Plague— o 


13,0 ParilTies Infe&ed 


10 


Tiff dfize ef Sr fid (tt forth irf Older fifth Lard M*ter and Ceart of Aldtrmt*. 
A penny Wheat c-n Loaf to contain Ten Ounces, and three 
half-penny White Loaves rhe like weight. 






London zo 


From the 2 of May to the 9, 


S' A L^ti WocdAi«r- 
xVAlhiltok* Barltl ng 
AMlows 

Alhvliows <Jtcsc- — 

Alhalto** HonySanc 

Lefft- 


Uii<- ,Pkg- 


Aih»Uoiws — — 

AlbaSiotri Lurnbirslhw: 
AJhaLIows Suir-isj* 
AlhaJteffitht Will- 
s' 1 ASj&ifc — 

S l Andrew Hubbsrd 

S' Ahtire# Undirfhin— 
$ c Andre* Wardrobe- 
s’ Ann Airfare* ■; 

S* Ann BLacstryct* 

S' Anthclini Partik 

$' Auftins Psriib- 


5 


S' Birfiwlamsif 
S’ Barnet FysieTif- ■■■ “ 
S' Ben net Ca* c cell sir th 
S' Benner Prltlw™® — 
S' Sennet Shcichsj, 

S' BotaSph BimngttE*« 
Ctath Churdi 


Ttar-f "ftafeHra 1 

S' Cbrirtopbers 

S' Clement Eiftchc IP- 
S' Dionis Bickehurcr — 
S' Dunftin Efft- — ^ 

$ ! Edmund Lumbii'dfif. 

S ! EcheibaioiLeh 1 

S' FaUh— — 

S' fr>Rt 


i 


l 


S' George BotcipbSine— 

S' Gregory bj S' Pauli- 
s' He Ik ft- 

dines DnisMplsw— 
ernes Gislidsbiik 

ejin Bipiift 
ohn Evsngelift 

,'oh.n Zithii) — ; 

S' Katharine Cokrpin— 

S' Katharine Cierfiurch 

5*,L|LW«n« Jewry 

S' ti-Wreari PwLDmcy— 

S' Leon ud Ejftiheap — - 
S' Leon in! HcfterUnt— * 

S' Mig nur farilh— — 

S' Margaret Lothburj— 

S' Aijtrgit^t M-ofea 

S' MMgiretNewfiihftree ’ 

$* Margaret Pattons — - 
S' Mary Abchueeh— — 

S' Mary Aldermutbtuy— 

S' Miiy AEttmMy — 

S' Miev lc Bow - 
S fc Miry Bochaw 
S' Mary CclechuTth — 

S'Mxiytfill 

S' Maty — 

S' Wary Scmmer'ct' 

S c Mity'Sr'iyniTig— 

S' Maty Wookhuiif tw— 

S' Miijf Wooinocn- I 

S' Martin [KiuciifcrUat i 


Uur [Plig. 




S c Martin Ltidgatc^ 
$* Martin Or gw— - 
S E Mii ur On twitch 
S* Mi ran Vimtev- 


liUf. k%|, 


S 1 Git li d Fenchurch- 

ButitA ftf ;&r 97 Puifb^vrtihin rhr WgUt- 


S ! Mil ctiCW Ft td-Ayfta-ct- 

5* Maud Hr; , 

S* Maudlin QHGfhfif tfeT jLl 
S L Michael — [ % 

$ E Mich^d Coushil— 

5 5 Michael Crock edljpc I 
S c Michael Queenhichc- ^ 
S E Michael ] 

S r Mi chad Royal ■] 
S c M!eh*tl Wapd^Tccc— l 
S l Mitred Breadfircer— 1 
5 * Mikiid pQUjEiey J 

S c Nicholas Aeons- 1 

S c Nicko&i Cfrjfsbb> — li 
S* NSrficdis OiivcE-^^j 

5 s OUw iJUcrfiattEJ . 1 

S l Oiayc - — — > 

S fc Cttafc Sifrefftrar — - 
S^Fancras S^perJatne-^J 
S 1 P’Ccer Cheap — — — \ 
S l Peter Comhi: — - 
5 * P^ret patihVliBfi- 
S^Pcecc PqQT' 

S T Scercn C^kmJiiftrcct 
revert Walbigoi 

S c S^irhin-^ — 

$ c ThQltWI Amsftli*- 


5“ 4 PJfflfMc- 


' l 7 

1 

Uot^I^h Ajdpuc* J i 7 


5 ours Sourhwick 1 

14 j 



! S c B^cclph BrfliQp^au — '7 


S, Sepulchre* Pmih-^— 

12 j 

t 


S T Uh Fiftin Weft — S- 


S T Thojcis Sotiiliwark- 


5 1 


S' Ge^(£e SotithwiiV^-jj 


1 Trinity Mirtnicj-- 




S l Giles CrippltgiEc 24 


hi ihe Peffb-nulc— — — 


2 


S T Oh v e LLtfwfci k — - 1 1 ^ 



1 


S' 6^r;bolcirti* Gtzv * — 

S c Eiirholoinew Lcffc-^ 

S L Budget" — 

BtidiweS Free in ft- — 

S 5 Bgt&lpb AMcrfjacc- 

lijiriffi in l 6 vvjfaw r^?e Md & f bt 3 

z 


FU&M - I 


5 r Cales in ?Hc fields — s ' 

'Hie k n c r P^t i Jh - — S 

s e Jaflpe? clerk cmrcl — 4 

S E ka-ei S 


IS 


X ppift 

S 1 Lcr^rd. Slicrtditeh— ' t) 

S r Kljt^d jkit Bcrdri^dCc j 1 8 

5 k Msry S 

ijf 1 Tfrijb r J?? Mid^Sefei Surn* 


! S l CletnjCiJe SJ-inciw- 


fij,'- PftLkl C^Sflf Gifdrl!- 


i 4 


h fc M - rt|r» i.n £ch^ — : j ^ S 

S x Mary Sav^f— — -:J 


£* Mary ilfirvgEor^ -fa 

S 1 lAtn Whi r^Kippci-"] a 
Rd the rich Pirilh — — 1 $ 

S:tpncy — Jg C 

IT4 ^3 


1 Mi^Sii-cr W^RKiiltfttrj'I O 
j t'kttztfdt tki Psfthi?ufc— _ 


jMUid inibt y FjfiJSfei i* tf?e taj; pfrrflri ef WcfltS^fLcr*-^ J F7^f»r— 4 


The TTj^djes am Cafuahm this Week, 



A Oed — 
Cancer- 
Canker — 
Childbed — 


Chrifomes — 
Coni u caption 
Convalllorj — 
Droptie 


Drowiid at £e,0 Eaves b South- 
wark — — ■ 


leaver 

Flo* and Small-pox- 

Trentb- pox- 


* o 

i 

1 

2 

12 

So 

22 

I? 


-37 

-15 


Griping in the Guts- 
IJaundies- 


i mpofthumc • 
Infant* 


> 

iS 

I 

4 

IS 


Killed by a fall down flairs aff f 
AJh allows the Great- 


Chiiftfied< 


Males 

'female* — 
Jn aJl- 



Btiried 


h irigf vii— 

Mtiuhcred 5, ’one bythcMo- 
“ K ‘ r (# infant) at St. Giles 
Grippiegace, and one fan In- 
tim ) At St. Clement Danes- 

Overlaid — ... 

Plague 

PiuriGe 
Rickets - 


Riling of the Lights- 
beo wring- 


Spotted Feaver 
Siiiborn — 

Stone 

Stopping of the ftqajach- 

Suddenly 

Sur felt 

Teeth - 

Thru Hi 

Tiifick . 

Ulcer — 


Vomiting- 
.Wtndc — 

Wormei - 


VVouadcd at Sea (at Stepaey) 


1 

9 

£ 

7 

2 

3 

6 

1 a 

3 

l 

4 

"I 1 5 

1 9 

2 

2 

3 
r 

x 

i 

i 


Males—— 

Females — itfsS- Plague— 9 
In all 3 47' 


Drercafed in the Burials this Week . , 

Parifhes dear o f the P lague- ia«f Parifhes Infe&ed — — 4 

The Ap&t of Brad fet forth hf Order of the L.ord Mohr did Coen of Aldtrmtn 
A penny Wheaccn Loaf to contain Ten Ounces^ and three 
half-penny While Loaves the liirc weight. 



London 3 i 


From the 9 of M:iy to the r 6 . 


S* A Lbin Waodftrset- r 

jVftthitlws Basing i 
Aik I - — j 

Alhalto w r C 3 rea t — |x 

Alklta'rs Harlan e j 

AihilWa Lefts- — p 

• Alhaifews LumSmdftrsfr 

Alhallows S:amlrf- 1 

AUsiUows the Wail b 

S* Alpfctg^ — 

And^w Hn&krd— 

5 * Andrew Urdcjjlbifr — 

S 1 Andrew Wardrobe r 
S 1 Anm A.Sdtrfeaie— — — 

S' him Blackfry-c^ — - 
S l AnthoHns Parffli — 

S' Auftins Parish 



S c Bartholomew E* ekngd 

S' Etennet Fynik 

S' Benner Grace ehurdw 
S T Benner PatJlfwharf~— 

S l Ben^ct Siwrehog 

S c Bot^lph 


non 

Chrtft Church 

$ t CkiftcphcK' 

S l Clmem EiA chap- 
s' Dionis Backchurcfu— 


S* Ihmftin EsfL 
S 1 Edmund Lumbaxttthv 
S* Edielboro-urh.- 
S c Ridi — 

s z Frtfer- — 

S' Gabriel ptJtdmidl*— ( I 


3 


S^Jimci Dukes pore- 
s' 1 Jime* Gitlickhithe— 
^ John Bayuft 


S c j-chn ErineeiiiL 

S c John Zachary 

S' 1 Kat harine Coleman—^ 


Bur, [Flag, , 


1 


5 


S r Kach trine CTfldut reli- 
sh Lawrence Jewry- — - 

S c Lawrence Vcnintiwy— 
S c Leonard E?,ftch Gape- 
s' 1 Lednud Ft 1 tier line- 
s' Maynus P-sriifc 
S t Jdirrrrct Loefibuiy— 
S' Margaret L- 

S T Margaret N-ewfifhftr?: 

5* MaTg^rcE F^cwiu™^-' 
5 C Miry AbtWrii-— j 
S c M317 Ald0rn3snbury-| 
S* Mm Aldcimjiiy — — ' 

S c Miry le B ow— -j 

S 1 Miry Bo thaw — I 

S l M^ry Cole churche- 
s' Mary HU1 

S' Ma ry Mctmthjw- 

S' Mary S?pUtt4rfet 

¥ Mary Ssayninc — — 
S' Msry WwkhuitfwU- 

S f Mary W&olaeeh - 

S E Martin IreEfi&njcijant 


Raffia h s±r 57 Pirijiff s ^* 1 # ;{r* 


s? 


S' Andrew Hoikin' 

S E Bartholomew Gieic — 

S* Bartholomew LeEfc- 

S x Bi idler- * — — 

Bride we J PrerinS ■ — l J 

S 1 Berdph Aldcrfgaca-J J i 


ij 

r 

7 


S : Kbtolph Aldgacc — 

S c Bocojjsh Bi|hfi^{ue- 
S 5 j&unlian We ft— — — 
S 1 G^igx SgLithw aik — 
i l £ilfs C j 1 rc- 

S c Olive Somwtwirk— 


TF 

S 

25 


S* Mlffirt Ludpc 
S 1 Me rein Orgars^ 

M:rrin Ojr^irc! 

S' Minin Yintrcy— — 

S' Matthew Fri^yftTeet* 
S' Maudlui Mitkftfecr— 

S 1 Malj li 11 Old, fi fj \ [■« 

Michad 1 

S l MJeJncL Cornhri- — 
S l Michael Crooldiiftc - 
$* Michael Q^ecnhitlic-: 

S' Mkhacl Qutrru — ^ 

S K Michael Rovd— 

S' Midwel Woodftrtet- ^ 
S c MiEdred Bicidftrecr- 

$ c Mildred Poultjey 

S c Nichpljj: Aco-njw * 

S c Nkholts Coleabby— 

S 1 Nicholas 0 >ivc^— - 
S x Clave Hntlti^ 

S T Ofiyc Jpwry 



S 1 Glare S^Ivcrftrctr-.— 
5 fc PtfiCrai Sopcxiiti 
$ t P £[<t Cheap — 

S x Pcki ConihiU 


S c Peter Paulfwhari— 
S 11 Pc«i Po-nf. 


S t SiW£ 7 \ Cdcmirtftrcc. 

S e Sc evert Wilbtcrok— 
S c Swjifeifl 


S' Thomtr Apoftle^ 
Trinity Parif 




Sidpurs S-rnrh^ark- — 
S ScMikhrcs Pari/h— 
S c Thomas SoEijhwarjc— 
Trinity Min-oTici— 
Al tht PcftKJufc 


'ID 

i S 

a 

s 


Rwri^ in ibt 1 . 6 fmfytv vskl^M tkr B ?aCr, «d : ef rfr Pe^iia^f— 1 ^ 5 Pi^ai_ o 


S l Giles m th? GtLdi — - 

! HickneyPtsTtlh— 

^ jOTtsGcrketiWv^ ~ 
S c K^th, acar the Torrcr 


r- 

j 

4 

4 


Lambech Parifb — — 

S c L^eniid Shfircdi:di— 
S' L MigJakn BctrtiontSfey 
S c Muy Nc rriitg£?n — * 


l 


S s Mary Iftanes^il \ 

Ij 


S + Mary WhirechtppeW 



Iterfiprirh Parish — « 

4 1 


Stcpnc) 1 Pirifh — — 


Htgue — 1 


r $- Clement patu:^— — 
g, r Paul C :iYcnr Gsr4en- 


10 

» 


I 




! v l Mir.irs in ?hc Sclisr 
ls T Miry Sivc-y. 


TL 6 
I 


$ l MtipKt 1 6 j 


Rxri (d bt >'k J y trifail ti ibt fif? W Lifetihi pf W^RniinRat — 5 6 I’inJ %t— 





The ‘Difeafes and Caf unities this Week. 



Bottivo 

Aged- 


'Ague — — — — 
Childbed— — 

ChrifotncS 

Confumption- 
ConvuJficMr — 

Coogh 

JDrophe 

Executed-- — 
"Fearer 


Flos and Small-pox- 
French-pox-— — 
Grief- 


Griping in the Gun ■ 

Jaundics — 

kupotthume- ■ 

In facts- - — 


Chiiftne d s, Fe m ties- 
Jadl — 


Kiild ?j one by a fall from a 
Garret window at Sr. Nicho- 
las Coleaby, and one with a 

Can at Stepney — — *— 

Lethargy — — — 

Livergrowji — — — 

OrerJatd - — — — — — . — 

P!,gu ? 

Plurmc— — — — * 

Purples * — — — 


Quinfie- 
Riclccts 


Rifiiig ol the Lighrs- 
Scowring- 


Spotted Feavet 

S til born 

Stone 


Stopping of the ftom&ch 

Scran gut y “ 

Suddenly —— — * — 

S urfrit — 

Teeth- 

Tiffick - — - 

Winde 

Worms* — — ~ 


C Males—— iSo" 
Baried< Females — 173* 
tin all 353 


Plague- $ 


Increafcd in the Burials this Week— 6 

Parilhes clear of me Plague 128 Parifhei Infe&ed 2 


f he. After of Bread ft t forth £>y Order of the Lord Mdor and Cows of Adder MtM, 
A penny Wheaten Loaf to contain Ten Ounces 3 ind three 
half-penny White Loaves the like weight. 



London 32 


From the i 6 of May CO the 2 




a* 


S t A Lbm’Woadftrc.tti-li 
XYAJhiUaws Baridrf 3 
AlhallsSfe Brcidfifoci — 
Alhallflws 'Greats— — 


ttemyi 

U&- 


Alhailovrs Lumbsadfercet 

Alhtllowi Srsyning-. 

Alh*ik*s the Wail 
S T Alphftf,c ■ — ■ 

S c Andrew Hirbhui 
S c Andrew Hnderihaft — 
S c Andrew Wardrobe 
S c Ann Atieifpie — 

S G AnnBlacfcfrycii-— 

S l AnfboiirL$ Pirifh- 
S t Asifiiias Puifri- — 
y Bartholomew Es .change 

S ( Be ante Fjnck- — 

5 s Beonet GraceehuTch- 
S & Banner Paulfwlwf- 
S c B ennci: Shcr-thog-^ 

S E Bci^lph Billingfga tt-J 
Chrift Church 




S T ChriflopEiers 
S' Clement Eaftchn.?-— 
S' Dienii Baekchui-ttu- 1 
$ c Dunftan Eifi-— ^ — 
S c Edmund LtsmbijdSr 

S c Ethelbarough-- 

S*fcujA— 

S c Riftefi 


S E George Sototphhnc— . 
S c Gregory 6; S c Pauls- 

ffHelia 

5* 

S E 
S' 


antes pukes ptaq 
ara« GarSiduiiilie— 
ohii Espcift 


Sue* 


1% 


S* Joha EYingdifh — ^ 
S'- John. ZiLChny 
3* Katharine Co It: mine- 
s' Katharine Grwhurch*- 
S £ Lawfcac-c Jewry — -^ 2 
l S t Lawrence fermcj'-' 
5 t Leoi>ird Bftchwp— 
S E Legiiird poftcfltw 

5' Mfgou* Fsiifb 

S' Mirgafei Lotfibuty— 

S c Margaret Moles* 

S c Margaret Newfifh Are* 

S c Msr gate! P-ict-ans 

S-' Mary Ab church- 

5 C Mity Aidrtma.fi bury- 

S e Miry AkkK&afj' f 

S c Mary k Bo-w 
S- Mary Boihiw 
S f Mary Colefchurelv— 
S c Mary Hill-^ 


i 


'5 C Mary Mou-nthiir— 
S E Miry S^mantrfec^— 
5 E Miry Scanning— 

S' MiJ? Wooldrurcch-— *j 

S c Maiy Woolfaoch - — j 

S r Martin iTemonjrtiirse 


S r Gabriel FMehiiidw* 

Eitriid in tkt p? »*W" * F ** 


Martin Ludgst^*™^- 
5* Mania Grgars— 

b r MatmtOutwirch 

3 C Marcin VinctcY— - 
S c Marrhcvr Friday flreci-! 
S' Maudlin MilVftreet— II 
S c Maudlin Qidfifliftreet ^ 1 
S e Mtchtel — 

5 C Michael Cornhil — — 

¥ Michiel Crflokdlajie 
Sr Miehc-ei QijeciiNithc^ 
S' Michael QrierriL- 
S r Michiel Royii 


»«*>. 1 

pk&.j 


Bar. 


% 

i 


S c Michel Wcodflitct^ 1 
$ l Mildred BrMftieet— 
S l M iid red P^wkrey 
S fc NLdiplis Acon&m 
5 P Nicliolaa Catesh^— 
S* Nicholas Gk^ei — J 
S c OUve Hirtflfcit— 

S c Odvc Jewry 

S E Olsvc SiKcrftrcei:-— 
S' Pinero Sopeilane 
S E Peter Cheap — 

Pettr CnrnSiiE — 

S r Pcect Piiilfwhirf- 
S c Peter Poor — 


03 


S c StiY?n Colemaj^ftrceT 
S' Srcvcp Wiibrook— - 
S fc 5 within 
S T Thomas Affile 
Trinity Pari! 

P //g*r- — 


£ 

4 

£ 


S c Andrew Hollwfjn— 

iG 


S e Birr hole inew Oici;— 

1 


S* BiTttwjbmfwXeffc — 



S l Bridget 

7 


BdJswcL Prcdn^ 



S' Al^crfpatc — 

7 



BoE^lpti Aid gate- 
S'Boeoioh Bilhopfga 
S l Danfijn Wifi-— 


Giles Cripplcpati 
S' Ok vt SotitKwM l s- 


III 


I I 

u 

E 



■j l J 


!? 

1 


Sincere Sbuch^alk t J 

S S;palehrc5- P-s-rifli-*— C B 
S c Thomas Soaihwsrk— r J 

TflnlEy Minor iei: 

At iU« Petth&a:e — 


nj(K; 


i$d l* tte 1 6 freriftn npir/jw^ r^c ^ j i rfer T a 5 f - ? 


S T Giles in the £k3i^— ‘ 

HiekntyPirKh— * 

§ l JiftiesClcrketfwBl — 

& lUih-ntir rhe Town 


4 3 |7 ! 

Lirr.j£th EaiiEb— — 

1 


S r Mary lilar^j n- ■— » - 

i I 

S' Leonard Stjprc-ditch-- 

10 


S' hhJy W!iiTC<5^i|jfiU 1 4 

i 

S* Magdakn Bemondfcy 

7 


Ruthj&rirSi Ihxi i — 

5 1 

Miry Ncvrin^ccn- — — 

* 


St ep-nev Pat iCh- — . £ "S 

! ta ew Parijoei <i Middle!** n‘J S tificr— 

*»s 

> Pitgvi . — 7 


-ho <; IS E Minin in iiei^das— 


5 ^ Ciia«w O-irtw— — 5 1 S k > L _ , 

S' Paul CcWi GydeH 4 I |b T Miiy Sfloy * ”■ 1 

Briti m che 5 Ftrijbti is rbr fiij W UkvHej^ WfWitr- 6 « 

— — — — “ G 


S' 1 e ^3 re i W e ii i c - 1 .' 
Wwrrtf t: C&f Pefthou^- l 

W£ 2 ^- 5 



The T>tfeafes and Cafualtiesthis Week,. 


A Bortire — 
Aged— 
Slaftcd 


Bloody fl,ix 

Canker 

Childbed — 


Chrifomc* 

Coniampnon-" 
Cqnvuliion— 
Dropfic- 


4 

*3 

£ 

1 

I 


\9 

73 

35 

26 


Drowned j, one at St. James 
Clcrkenwc], one at St, Kathe- 
rines Tower* and One at St. 
Clement Danes 
E scented - — — 

Reaver 


Tbi and SmaU-poi- 

rius — — — — ~ 


3 

i 

3 + 
r 4 

1 


Found dead in a Barn at Step, 
nty — - ■ — 

Found inmtiim d ( a child ) in 
the ftteet at St. Margaret 
VVeftjninfter — — — — 
French-pox — - — 

Grief- — 


Griping in the Guts 

Hanged her fclfat St.Mandlm 
Mdkftreet (being diljra&frd ) 


lauiitltqS’ 


Chriftned’ 


t 

t 

ta 


;> 


Males - 

,Fema 

.In all 


haipofthamc- — 

Infants-. — 

Kild ;jj one at St Mary New- 
iageon, one With a Cart at St. 
Giles in the Fid -i.$ 5 and one 
with wrgfihW at St. Mtrea 

ret VV t ftminfter-* ** 

Kingfevil — - 

Overlaid . — 

Plague — 

Rickets — - , — — - 


2 

1 1 


3 


Riling of the Lights — 

Rupture 

Seowring — — -- 

Scurvy 
Spleen- 


Spotted Fcaver- 

Stilborn— 

Stone’ 


Stopping of the ftomach — 

Suddenly — 

Surfeit — — 

Teeth L- 

Thrufh 

Tiilick 

Ulcer — — 

Vomiting- 

Wornscs- 


! 

■*4 

10 

* 

2 

i 

2 

I 

1 

i4 

4 

2 

3 

2 

1 1 

2 3 

i 


"I 2 

— i 


!« 


!■ 12 17 ^ Males— — - I£I> . 

les — iig> Buried ' Females — Plague— 14 

— - — 231 , G In all 3S5 h 


Inneafed in the Burials this Week- 


Par ithes clear of the Plague- 


-127 Pirifhe* Infe&ed- 


S 2 

— 3 


rir A$iz<t af 2?r t id fet forth fy Order cf the Lord M&tcr A.nd CfiMrt of 

A penny Wheaton Loaf to contain Ten Ounces, and three 
half-pen ny White Loaves the like weight. 


a 


London *3 


From the 2 3 of Mty eo the jo B 


'66 5 


$ E A Lhan WaadAtect- 
jULMh^lciw-?, Buking 
Mhill-Jirs Brcadftrwt— 
Alhaibws QrtiK'- — *- 

AihaUows " 

A LKsJJ w* Leffe 
AlhaUcra LunAardOtinicci l 

Alt^UcrVis Staining- 

AihsMows eh t Will— — . 2 

Al^jc — — 

S c Andrew Hubhtfd— — ’ 
S' AtuJtgw Llndalhafi— 
5^ Andrew Wfcidtobc — 
S : Ati^ Al-deifett ~ — - 

SVAiift Blultfryav 

5 C AmHoliro kHrifiv — "" 

S' Audits Pinrti— * 

S' Bn thaloira wtrebmg* 
S : Bermei Try nek— — ““ 

S' Btmzi Gtacschuidv 

S t Bennot PauliVlmt- — 
S' Beimct Shcrdioj— ^ i 
S 1 ^lobh BiUiii|fgace- 
Chifta CHIO- 
S' Ch-ritbpher!^ 

S c Ckrccuc Ea&dwap— 
5* Ujocis Bickchutch— 
S' Dunfi&n Baft- 
s'' Edmund UEubi^fl^ 

S E Eihelborouph— - 

S c Faith « — - — ■ — 

S' Foft-er- 


Bui 

3r 

J 


l T iag*i 


iiur. rPijLg. 


S' Ge^rfc BofolpKEant— 
S'Cra^iy^ S* Pauls - 
5' Htffcw 

S l Jfemet IMp! price — 

S' James Garlackhiih 

S' John fcmift — — 

S :L Jo-hit EySpgelift- — 

S c John Ztfhwy 

S L Katharine Cakcnin— - 
S' Katharine Cwchutch- 4 
5' La wsejice Jewry j 1 

S -t jjw PounLney^j 1 
S c Leeward • Eaftcheap — j 
S' Leor-ard Jofterlinc — i 

S E Mif^iui P«i£b“ 

S' Mjrpfit Loelibur;— 

$' blzzgttti fttefes- 

$ fi MargattcNtwfifliftccet 

S' Marprd PUiops- 

S' Man AJ^cliufdi^— - - 
S^Matv AHtfnaanbtifj— 
$' Miry AlicimMy — — 
S l Kip ie - 
S* M*fy Bcjihaif 
S c Miry Cole church-—- 
S' Wut|' Hiil 



S' Minin Lodi&tt 

S' Mitfin Orgiji— 

S z Maftifi Gmwlcd 

S r MmiD Vihrev _ 

S c Ma;dievr Fridwrftri^J 
S c hh udliri MilVibea— l 
S' Miudlin aaiMircttJ 
. S' MkfeeJ B*S&b*f- j i 
S' Michael Cc 
S' Mi chad Crook cdhnd 
S T Mi chad Qjjecnhichc^ 

S c Michael Quera— 

S c Michael Roj^l- 


Bar. 


S' Miry Mdosstyvr 

S' Mary Samsierfct- 

S' Maty Stay mug — - — 
S l Mat v WoolchurcJu— 
s r M^r WoOirg;h^- f — 
Mir tin hcm---^|CrlafLC 


S fc Gihricl Fcnchucch — 

Eurirdh the QJ Pgrifbts within the w±Bl 


S 5 Mi-chjcl Woodftreci—; 
S c Mildred Birsdftmt— j 1 
S L Miidrtd Foulney - — ■ 

S c Nichobs Acfins - — —J 
S 1 Nicholas Colcabby— 1 
S' Nicholas OliYcs-— ^ 

S' Oiave Haf tftrcCt- 

S' Olive Jewty* ■- 

S r Olive Siiveriircc!-— 

S G Pincras Sopcriaisc— - 

S' Peter Chcaji — — 

S' Pc-ttr Coirtfe!^ »— 

S fc PetcT PauLfWIurf- 

S c Pncr Foei- — 

S z Sceven Cclnmatetet 
S 1 Steven Walbt-ook-— 

s' Swxtiiift-— Hit 

S r TTion^is ApofU‘t> — — 
Trinity Farid t— ~ 


5 6 P/ljKCf- 


S' Andrew HaibeiP — iS 
S' Barchcfemeiv Gieae— 

$ s [fcrth-ijbmcw Ldl: — 

S c 1 iridfct— — S 

Bcidewel Pretlnft-^ A 

S T B-dc*oiph Alderffiicc-— ,4 


j S' Al«i|a 4 <^- 

1 S* Bo;-up-i BliSop/pi-LC 

S^DuuftanWeft — 
Gsorge Soutfciw«k- 


■j E1 


f 

i 

! 


■ ii 



1 , 


I 


Burled 3Ji rh- 1 6 P^riffc^r ^r-feMK^ f Irf ^ S&f 1^7 P^4f«— 4 


; S' Gjficsin the tic id^™ — — , 5 3 

j Hhckrtep Pan:7i— ^— i 

j g' JsmtTi: Ckfktnwri — 9 
j 1 Kish, near Ehr Tawer i 


)U.imhKhPiiifh- 


6 


S c Ltanard shorednch- 

cn Bcrmo^dfty 1 9 
S t Miry jj 

i< rfce 1 2 ejfi 1 P*£vj( 1) f ii Middlcfe* ^ Surr^ 


S' Cbmenc Da^cs,- -jTO 

S E Pkul Coven Gatdciw4 


,4 


S : Mmin In the held* 

S' Mary Ssvey— “ — 


-ii 7 


SlVioiirs S-^nchwark — — i 3 4 

$. StpHldicei Put-li -.1 S- 

S' Tboma$ Son:hwifk-^ 
Trisiify Minifies— 

Ae che Pefthcu fe™- 


S k Miry JitiiftgEUJi- — - — 1 

S c Mirv Whnechatppel-- 1 $ 

Ro;h^iehFfrijb — 

Stepney P&riih — , 54 

14 S P^|#« ^ 


5 C Margaret Wcftan-m^erjl i 1 

Hlttretf e the Peflhoufr- 

Em tied h tkr 5 Purifies in ikt tisj *d Ubitma #/ 7 % PUt*e^ 4 


G 4 






Cough — - — 
DropUe 

fearer 
Flax and Small-pox 
Govt 
Griping in the Guts- 

Jiundies 

Impofthume 
Infan ti 


1 27 

ChriftnctK S' e males — xqh ' 
.In all 2 2p 


Male* — — ^8 
Buried s Female*' — 202 
In all 40a 


Plague- 17 


Increafed in the Burial* this Week 

Parities clear of the Plague 125 Parities Infeed 


i S 


The dfime of dread fa forth by Order cf the Lord Malar and Com of Aldtrme* } 
A penny Wheaten Loaf to contain Ten Ounces, and three 
half- penny White Loaves the like weight. 


London ?4 


\iui 


,z 

3 


S* \ Lb iis W^dftrest- 
JrL jMJvailowsBjf sing 
AMIaws BttriftKK- 

Aihll’sows Gteh 

AlbaBows HflPfUfi*- 
A 11 ), 51 *ws Lcfli: — -- 
AlbaJlffW* Lumbiiiaflrtci 
AlhailoVr'i Staining" 
Alhillows [he Wall" 

S 1 Atifcje- ; — - 

S’ ftfi-drew Hsibbaxa 
S 1 Andrew Undwthaft— 

S' Ardien Wardrobe — i 
S' Ann Aldflrijpie — — I ^ 

$' Ann Biscltrtj-crs— |> 

5' Aisiholins. PmuL -| 

S £ Auftins -: 1 

5 BsrdsoLcmiwBicbinge 

f? Bonnet Fynek- ~ 

S* Brnnet Graeschureh- 
S' Btnn<i PaulfwMatf— 

S' &cnn« SHetehog 

$' 35WlphBillln|!gi-'- 
ChiiRs Clwicb- 
S' Ofiftupbcrs' 

S' Clemen: Ea9ch*ip— 
S' Dbtsis BacscbuiebH 

S'Dunftan Eaft- — 

S l EJsuLirid Lambs rift* < 
S' E:]celbo<(j’j|h ■ 

S' Fah!h ■ 


From the 3 a of Miy to the 6 of Jiuir* 

Plag.i Buf- jPiag.' 


1^5 


S' George BQidipWjfEe- - 
S' Gregory by S 1 P>uU— ? 

S 1 Heljen- — — 

5? Jjffies Dates pins* — 1 
S‘ James- Gariiekhithe— * 


4 


S' John Bapti.fi— 

S' John Evaflgejift- 

S' John Zvhu? 

S l Kaiharifie Cwtroin — 
S' Katharine Cftch-r^H 

S' Lawren« Jflfcry 

S' LiwKEti Pountney-- 
S' Lccjhil! Eaftehtap- — 
S' Lsonsid FoBcibnc— ’ 
S' Magnus Parifti- 
S' Margaret Lothbury— 

S £ MsifMct llflfes 

S' MaipuctNc^fi-diftfiEt 
S' Margaret PiStont— 
S' M±ry Abehutcli — — 
S' Mary A ldcma anbury— 
S' Maty Aliitrfnaty 

S' Mary ie Sun 

S’ Miry Botha* — — — 
S' Mary Coledatirtti-— 
S' Mliy Hill 

S' Miry Mount haw 

S' Mary Soimncrfti— - 

S' Miry Sravninp; — 

S' Maty WooLehuuh-— 
S' Marv Wcolitoch- — 
S' M» [in leemoegerkne 


S c M ir tin It! lie* 

$* Margin Ocg4l5— 
S* Mimn GutYfiicIi 
b T humn Vijurcy#- 


Bll r- Flag* 




S 5 Fnftcr- 

Gtbrfd FciK^mich — 

EnritdmckQJ Pf^tviUbi* ikt » 


$ L Miichcw Fridiyftfc^cJ 
S l Mitfdsin MiSkftr#tt“-i 
b r Mi t: d dn G {$i\ hfij « :4 
S c fldEftm-— 4 
S p MkLud Ccfriiil — — 
S e Mtthael CftaVdlmc 
S 1 Mictscl Ojieciihichc 
S' Mi cha c 1 Qjj ci n m: — - 
Mi chaff LE-ejai—^ — 
S r Michael Wo^dflrcct— 
Mildred ‘RtcadfiTcc^— 
& c Mildred Poiducj .— 
S c Nicholas Achiiis ' 

,S C Nicholas Crilejibb?— 
5 C NiichtiSas Di^y^— 
S r OJiVc Hanfire.cs-— 

5 C Olive Jewry 

$* Ohvt SiiY^rArecE- 
S £ Pancrn S^tkne-^ 

5 C Pc^et Chtap^- 

5 C Pcstci Corn^ii- — r — 

S' Pecer PatskVharf — 
S T Pcccl Pew- 


it 

II 


Steven C®fcin3iaftfCCt 1 
& Scmn Waibtook^ — 
Swirlun-- 


$ c Thomas Apcftte- 
T rtrd Ly — r 


6 9 Pifgwe- 


S c Andrew Holbai^ j*? 

S e Birchplomeff Qrci;— - 
5 r BirthQlGsntff LsS; — 

S c Bndpet — ; -■ 5 

Biidewd Freeing- 

S T Bosoiph AUcifgtrt-^— .1 


S c fesfolph Aidcicc^ 
S' 1 Bcrtobh 
$ c D^n.ftarL Weft — 


S' Oiive Soutliwark- 


lio. 


lo 


[S 

2 

? 


3 

z 

31 



Smourt 

S. Scpiskhees Parifii- 
S 1 Tkonm? Souihwaik— J 

TmiTy Mijlor^s — 

Ai the PcftliQufe — 


6 

l32 


B^ylrp! in ibf 1 5 Pdfjfhft wilful tkt mi a i P#|££r#% r ^ t ] J PUgtrf— I o 


tiiks in she fields.- 

HaeT^c? Piriflt — — — - 
S x Cktfecnwffl — 

$ L >11611. Piif l hi Tcwcf 


74 

t 

3 


J I I Lambeth Pritith — H 4 

S r Lears ltd Shared iich^[ 
S s Mijdfclcn Bansstsn-dfey 7 

¥ Misy Ke^ingcgri-— , 3 


'.i iff rbe 1 2 esr Pir^Fj fr Middkfn md SLi!f ry— 1 1 S Fisgm 


S c Mary lilnigrtfin — I 

5 C Miry Whitechipjwl-* 1 5 
Roih^rkHPafifh — 1 

Step ft cy parjlji — -1 S 

— i* 


^ Cicmcftl Ilanffw— — 
$ E Pud Cogent Gird.cn-: 


j S c Mjrguc: Wcftrtliilflif' l J 

; Pcfihoufc* — 

Buritd In tbr J PotJJtk in tht Citj r *& Uhrtt itf §f ‘WeftminficF — 6 3 1 ■ 


1 5 


b r Marun m die fields— 

S e ifaffY Suvvy- — — — 


ix 

1 





Drown'd at Stepney 
FYavtr 
Fiftiiji' 

Flos and Smallpox 
FI JX 

Found dead in the Abb; 

St. Margaret VVeftmmfter 
Gangrcnc- 


" Males 1 1 $ 

Chriftned< Females — 115 
Jin all 2^4 


Males —LIT— 5x1 
Buried < Females — j q 4 ' 
.In all 4 c 5 


PUgtK- 43 


luereafed in the Burials this Week 

Parr flies clear of the Plag ae— — 123 Panftics Tnfc&cd — — 7 

rh( sfiztrfBrtfd fit forth hj Order of the Lerd~Mthr s»d~Coutt cfAldtrmzi 
A pensy Wheaton t^>af to contain Nine Ounces and a half, and three # 
halfpenny White Loaves the Eke weight. 







London 25 


From the 6 of jmt to tbc 1 3 . 


1 66* 


Alhillows 

JUfitUms Konjknc- 
Altallgws Ldfi— 


Alhdkws the Will- 
s' Alphage i 


S* Andrew Hubbard- 
S T Andrew Underfill 
§* Andrew Wirdtob* 
5* Ann Atdeifmt — 


& Afit holing 
$ r Aqilin^ Pirifii — 

S l Bartholomew Eicb 
S' Bcrnict Fjncfc — 

S* Beane c Gracechurch. 
S* Be cm Cl PauITwft 
S 1 Bennie Shereho) 

& c fiorolpb BiUing] 
&&& Chiiich 
S* ChriftQpbm 


S' Gs brief Fcnchurrfv— 

Band folk# 97 toQfcn wiiiiit ffiiffi 


5* Dunftan EaiU- 
S T Edmund Ltsrab 
S T Eth*ihofou|h 
S' Flip- 
s' FcAer- 


j linr* 

PiS£| 

V 

I 

■ J j 

:i 


' r , 


tl: 

f 

- I 


- 2 


I 


-4 

; s 


1 j 


:« 


-1 

* 


- 1 


-X 


Nl 


JJ | 

. 1 


5 - C^fK Bowtphlanc— I 
$ r Crcgoij ij S^Piub— 

S c rtpJirm _r ■ 

S c James Dukes place- 
S 51 James G^ eVhithe-* 
S c John B'-pttll 


iBnr. 


P% 


£ c Juhn EvuigeUCL^ ■■ 
S r John Zifr'iry 


S c tffidiiJi^cCtiiernan — 

S c ^afhflrineCroehttrGh* 
S C 1 awrcnce Jiwry-— s 
$* Ltftr-j:cc putmtfi£y*-!l 
S' Leonard Etft cheap — 
S fc Fuilcrianc— 

S c Magnus Pari Iti ■ ft 

S' Margaret Lochbuiy— 

M?g*rec 

S r Wirgiiet New Sin [lit. 

S ( Mirjaf et Facioin^— 

S c | 4 a i| IVbchuith- *■ 

S r Mary Aldermsnbarv 
S c Maty Atdermaiy 
S r Mary It Eo* 

S c Mary 
S* Mtsy Cdedwrfi — 

S c Mary Hill- 
s' Miry M^iii 1 i ■ — 

S c Mary SaTrmtrfcc 

S* Miry Srayri ng— 

S t Mary Wook&ur ch- 
i' Maty Wc-cbioth 

S' Martin Ltf»on(Ctltne 



6 7 


S fc Aodicw H*lb&s** 

S c Bartholomew Greats — 2 

S' Barcholpmtw Lefie-— 

S 1 Bridget 1 


*4 

? 


ixo 

x 

y 


S l J$m^Clefkerfewel— 

S 1 Kick ww ditXgftcTl 

w/itf 12 •#! Pan^rr i* MJddltlfc* *** Surrey — & 5 S 


jut. 


5 * Martin Lndpti 
S l Marti n Or g Ms- 
'S c Mxitin Qatirfre h i 
S L Mirtir Vanrfcy-' — i 
5 T Mitrhcw FrlAiyteec- 
S r Msudjji Miitkiltcec— 

S £ Mlflifin Oldtifliftf cc:- 
£ c Michael Bailifha* — z 
S c Mictad — - 

5 1 Mjclucl Ci o c-'kd 1 mt * 
5 t Mi chad Qntcnhitlic- 
5 C Mfcfiid Quern- 


s' Hktuei Kofai — ^_ 

S 4 Michael Wpoidiircti* ,£ ' 
S T Mildred Bteadftrecc— 

S x Mildred P 3 oulttey—f 
S L Nicholas Acor : 

Ntcbolis Cdeahbv — 

S' Nicholas OLtvc 
$ T Olavc Haicftrcet- — - 
S E Giive JcWfy 


S 1 Oliie Silterftrett — 
S' Ptncm S&pcrlmc— i 
S 1 P^scr Cbcrp - — 

S' Pftct Cgrrhil— 

S 1 Pe^tc PiuSfnhsrf- 
S' Peccr Poor- 


s' S:even Cole3sMftrtec 
S c Ssevcn Walbraek— 5 
S' Swtrhin- 


S E Thomas AoafUes, 
Trinity P atiSi™ 


Wag 


PifigU- 


7 IS' BtttcIph AIdj. re - 1 

i? 

i 


S 1 Bciobh Sifh^pf|iLe— 

S c Dunftan Weft- 

t 

,j $ l Gcofgt Sou thw rile-— 

7 


/ S l GLlci Cripplejitt: — 
| S l Ol^t$oii5hffirk 

37 

X 

1 4 

3 


Hridewd Pt^cina- 
S c Betolph Aidctf|tte— 

Kurird m *6 Pa#w wWai itt »W ft, Jl it* 

a 1 Gilii in -the field t 
HKiuney Pwifhr- 


■Saviours S^uchwtrs Ei J 

S Sepkhrcs. Pa rift— — 1 5 
S L Tnomas Southwark — fl 
Trinity fclingriw — - 
Ac ike Ptfthoufe — 


I? 9 


S 


27 


IQ 


o@ | 

| Limbtch Parifti: — 

6 



£ c Ltonatd Shoicdncb-- 

il 



S' Magdalen Bcimondfey 

5 



S l Muy Ntwsngxnn^ — — 

? 



S l Maiylllintcan — L 

S* Miry Whicecha^pd- ± J, 
Rorharirii Piii-fh — — — J 
S(epney PjltiJK — - ■,;! 

P/jjw— 7 c 


S 1 Clement Daricv- ^ ^-4 

£* Pawl Cogent Gatdcn-p 


£ 


iS' Mir'sin c^e fields — 

^ p z M«y Sat^y ■ 

BK^-Eri is tet 5 P^>*f « it* Weftranfltr— 74 

— SI 


'134 \ l 

j S' Miri 

ij.*e[ We2minKer|iO | 

b ! 

| Wfei lJl/ 

el tin pefthsufc-l— -f 


PidKJMi- IQ 






London 16 


From the 1 5 of June to the 20 , 


1 66k 


s r A Lbsn W oodftfec 
±\AIhilIoir? Blfkic 
Mhali^s Bffadilfcet- 
MfaUoiys Great-- — - 
Alhallfcm Hunvl 
AlhilLows- Ldk- 


am 


Alhallows the Will- 
s' Aiphage — 

Andrew H triad- 
s' 1 Ami re w Uadetflui 
Andrew Witdrebt 
S l Arm AldcifjgKe— 
S T AnnBlaCkftycrs^ 
S T Antholias PkfLrti- 
$* AuiKns. Parifii — 


S c Bonnet Fyn-ck— 
Bcnnec Giaceehurct 
5 * Eennec Paiilfwhaft 


Chrifl Church -r- 
5 r CJilifiiapbcfi — 

S* Clement Ea.ftch 
S c IJitmis BicVdiii 
S' Earth- 

s' Edmond LumWdftnJ** 
S b Ethel boiougj 
S 1 Fai c!i — — =■ — 

S T Ftriier- 


But- 

Phg. 

^l± 

fi 

: 4 




- 1 


- 1 


- 1 


- 1 


-1 

i* 


- 1 

I |' 

V 

4 | ! 

- 1 


- 2 


-5 




-I 


T 

1 


S* GfcdFgt Hot oSphl^jie— 
S s Grcgttty by S c Pauli— 

S 1 Hcjl?n— — — 

S fc James Dukes; bIkc- 
S 3 junto Garllckhichd 
$* Jtwha Ba Drift- 


Btir.lP.bg 


S e J/hii 

John Zachary 

S c Katharine Coleman 
S* Kathtfine Creehurch- 
S c Lawrence Jewry-*- — 
S c Lawrence P^Lp^y— 
S E teonud Epftcbrip- — 
S p Eecmid Fflft crime- 
s' 1 Parifli 

■S c Margaret L^hbafy— 
S c Margaret Motes- 


S c Mugarer Newfthftrc. 

S T Mit jirct Pst cons ■; 

S x Misy Abchurch- ' 

5 T Maty Aldcnnanbuiyd 
S T Mary Aldcimm — — ! 
S* Miry le Boir- 


5* Maly BdtTnw 
S c fcUiy Cblethuicfu — 
S 1 Maiy Hill 


S' 1 Miry Moimthaw 

S 1 Mary Sommcrftt— — 

S t Miiy Scaping 

S L Muy WaolcSuteh— 

£* Mary W^olnoth — — 
§*' Martin lwnitonfcilajic 


S' Gibiftl FcjKhttrch-- 

BxnteL in tit 97 P*n(btr within iht u*ffi 64 


S e Amftew Holton- 
5* Barrhcilomtw Gica; — 
5* Bartholomew Ld& — - 

i c Bridget— 5 

Biidcwel PfCci*S — 


24 | 

10 

4 


7 

1 , 

1 1 

i 1 i 

i< 

3 

! 1 


S c Butolpli Aldgac* 

S c Boyish Btlfiop-fgtce— 

S l Dunlin Wift— 

S c Gecr^e Sowhwsrk — 
£ : Giles Cripple-gue — 
S c OUrt Swcb-wark— 


S c Mirdri Ludgtcc— 
S L Marri^ 

$ c Mitrin Qajwirch- 


y Mirdu Vintrey- 

y Matthe v FtidivftrMi- 
y Maud ltd Mi.*!%S:Tc^t — 
S^M^UirOliGGrtrrab 

5 r Michael CatrsfUl- — - J 
S c Michael Cronkdhn^a 
S e Michael 

S 1 Micrwel Qji^tisu 

S c Mich-icl R^vil 


S 1 Michael Woodftfca- 
S z Mild red Briidftrett — 
5 C Mildted P<mltfey_^ 

S c Nfc.b*&]is Aodfls- 

S c Nictwlis Coletbby^ 
S c Niche ks Glsv(s— 

S c Ojw HarrflretE 

$ c Okv 5 Jcvriy— — * 
OI arc Silvcrftreet — - 
5 fc Pancras pci line—— 

S c Peter Chtip 

S c Pctrr Cc-iniiil- 


S c Pc cor PiMlaVhrtrf 

y Peter Poor 


S c Sievcn Co.bjmjiftr-eec 
S 1 Sr even Walbrook- — 
$ x Swithin - — - — — 

S l TJiGmis Apftftlcs^ — 
Tfinaty Patim ■ « ■ — 


J 




10 


Savio-uT5 Smith wtrk — — 

S Scpulehfc^ Parifh 

S l TWSnas Southwirk— 
Tiipiity MtnorEei— — 
At time Pdlh^uro - 


S 1 Giles in cbe bclds— 5 c 
Kackney Parith— — “ — 
Jsm« Cleikcnnd — - 
y 1U^ ^ ar thcTorfd 


LOI 


3 


tamberh F^rifli 
S t Leanatd Shored itch — 1 c 0 
£ c Mafklen BermcnJCeyli? 


_ S c Miry Niwingtor, 1 1 

iwrsrd 12 m Pcri^'fs w MiddU'^^- **i Siiitcv— 'ifj § 


I *9 7 


IS* Martin in the fields — 47 
}S* Mm Sawv —[2 


$ l Clement D^hct — - 

e c Piu.LCoirertrG3S^t ri -j - , 

Wild ii tif 5 P*#es »* i'*> cl V *** 


Ph^ 




B^ridJa tkt 16 Farfati with* /sutnttht Pefi hnfe— Ijz ^ flajK -J^ 


S' Maty Ifiingco^ — I j 
S T Mary WhitediapTtU 1 4 
K^rherfrh P_ rhlw- — - — ■ 5 
Stepney Pari!h^ — — J S 

S 1 Mir pi et W ; flbii nil cri J 1 f 7 
W ?ev(frf jtf ijJm P’eflhoufe 1 


H 


7*he Difeafes and Cafualties this Wee\ 


Bom vC' 
k /Wd— 


Ague— — 
Bedridden- 
Bleeding - 
Childbed- 
Chrilbaies- 


Confumpiton- 

Convialfion— 

Cough^— 

OtOpfic- 


Drovrned at St, '< 3 1 her. Tower 
Fc^wcr 


Flox and Small-pox 

French -pox-*— ■ — 

Frighted 


Griping tn the Guts — — 

Hanged her fdf at St, James 

ClerkcnweL — — 

Jfcllndiet * — 


Impofthn me- 
in fa rcts 

Xingfewl- 


Kitd two, one with a fall at St. 
Albans VVoodilreet, and one 
with a fall from a Scaffold at' z 

5r. Giles in the fields — 

Lethargy i 

Overlaid - - ■ - t 

Palfw — J 2 

PUffne — itfg 


Aidng of theLIghrs- 

•fcowring < 

Scurry 


Spotted Feaver- 

S til born— 

S rone- — — 


Stopping of the ftomteh — — % 

Strang ary ... — , i 

Suddenly — — . js 

Surfeit — [l8 

Teeth 

Thrufh |s ' 

Winde 

Woroaci 


, CNtales — ^-ioi > C Males -= 

Chriftncd-pesroJcs— to 3 J> Baried^’ernales . ?IO C pl a? de- US 

clndl — 204 > tin all ^isS 

Increased in the Burials this Week- — 

Pwifhescloar of the Plague 1 1 irParirtiw Infefled- 


57 


is 


Tit Afixd if Bread fet fmh hj Ordtr cf etc lerd Staler and Cenrt if A (derma *\ 
A peony WbeaKcn Loaf to contain Nine Ounces and a half, and three 
ha lf-penny White Loaves the like weight. 




Lafldon 27 


From the 2 o of j une EO the 27, 


166 5 


S* A Lban WwxJftteec- 

jPL AHuUqw* Bilking 

A&alkws 

ALhtlbws G^*c - — — - 1 
Alfcillows Honjbnc— 

Alhaliows Lcflc — r 

AftilLe w Umbsrdflfte 
Alhallow* Sutiun|-“- 
Alhallows the W*U— — 

S % AfefafC V "* — " 

S t AnJrc* Hubbaid-- — - 
S 1 An drew llftdwlhatc— - 
S' Andrew Wifdiubc — 
S c Aon AMerfpic — - 
$ f Asm BiictSycfs— 
S' AocEioli rLS Paleiflr- ‘ 
S' Anftfr; pitifh- 


Bur 

I 

1 


Eli* 


S' BurMop^wEtchangc 

? Bwt f frttii “ 

S' Benner GliwAuKTi 
S* Benner PuilfilwE 1 — ■ 
S' Rennet — "" 

S' 3o«dph Billing 
Chtifts Cbuifh ~ k 
S l Chtilbphcjr — “ 

S' Cturcoc Baft chip- 
s' Digits Ba-ekctuiich— 
S'^Lnfao Baft- — — 
S' Edited Lunsbwiift^i 

S l fiLHeEMirmi|h -» 

S' fiiifi 

s E FWitr 


S c Occjik EoEfllphlmc- 
S'Oierorvfjjr S' Paul*- 
S^HdkiC— 

S' Jamci Dukfig place — 
S f Jsmcs Giilickhiihc— 
S' John Bapcift- 


fcu r 


PU|. 


3 


S s John Evsngdift-- 

S' John ZictSf Y — — - 
S' KitEwiiric C<demuw~ 

S c Ki?bitin*c Cteehuith 
S l tawccoCc. Jewry — -- 
S 1 b><rcac? poLi&cney— ■ 
S' Leonard Eaftehwp— 1 
S' LcOELMTii Fpftcplm — 
S' Magnus Pirifti— 

S L Margaret fcribbiny— 
S 1 MaTjair Mofcs— 
S' MirpietNcw ClhAne r 
S' Mjrgdiet Pact0fls-““ 
S t Miiy Afechtirch-— 

S' Mjtv Alder manbity 

S' Muy Aidctroaty — 

5' Mirj le Bow * 

S c Mfcty So EhiK 
5' Mtty Col^chufch- — 

5 C Mm Hill 

S' Miry Mounthiw— 
S' Mary Sommer fet-^ — 
S c Mary Siaymng— ■ >— * 
S' Mary YfcioLclwch-— 
S E Mary WQylnosfc-^ 

S' Mudn iiemnger&iw 


S l Od?n(l Ttachuicfo— 

sitrird [jnAf 97 ^rr.^r^ibin ik*W Wtr 


Bur. Pla E , 

S Martin Ludgsi*. — - — [ 

S c MsTtin Otg&is \ 

3' Minin Chinch -h 

S' Martin Viutrcyv *1 

S' M^thfW FfidiyfliMiJ 
5“ Maudlin MilklWc^il 
S' Maudlin Oldfijfbfb'cc^ 

5' Michael Bafiifhaw- — It 
$ c Michael Comhtl — — 

S ? Michitl Crookrdlint 5 
i> r Michael Qjiccnhith-c- 

S E Michael Qj uern^- 

S 1 Michwl Rgval^ 

S* Michtcl Woodflreet- 
S c Mildred Brcidftrcct— 

S c MiMf-cd PfliiiliTEy 

S T Nicliolu. Ac«!>n£--- 

S n Nichoiis ColeabliT— 

S' Nichole Olirc^-^— 1 

S' Okvc Harcllrccc-^ 1 

Olave Jewry I 

S E Olivt SiWeffticct — 

S' Paocris Samian 
S T Pctct Chap 


S'7 :ki CorahiL 

S' Peter pitiiCwhirF j 

S T Ptter Pocii— — 

S r Srcren Coleawnflxuei 
S c Sicken Wilbiopk— 
S' SwieMu--- 


S 5 Thomas ApaftLe* 
Ttinicy Piriih-- 


49 P^w- 


S' Andrew HtjIbafA — >7 
S r Banhdarrcw Grtr— l 
S l BirjhotosiLCW LffL, — I 
Bridget 


15 r i s fta to! uh A I d g i:- ^ — - 
’ S' Bo CO Ip It 


Brides cl ftf itmfly — 
S' Botolph Aide rlgiKC^ 


4 


[ 4 

LI 

5 


S'Dunfy-sWeft 
S' Gcgt.^^ S^:hw^il&^- 7 
s f GUt- Crif^kgfcK-— 14- 
S' OU>« SoUfiVn L k. j I 9 


3 

I 

7 


16 


SiviGurs 5 -Quchwark* 

S. SepuLchrei Paniifr 
S c TfefflW Scwdiwtf k— ! 4 
Trinity Minorscs— 

At the PeSUigiife — 




r^f 16 P/rr^es w-4iw*r ;sf :t tb« Pf5bpj|; r e— 1 1 5 P£«£«— fj 


S 1 Giksio the fields— 

Hackney Ptrrfh — * — 
J^mc. Ckfkenwei 


z 

l 3 


14 J Lambeth 7 .riri; — — ^ j 4 
S' Ltoirif.rd Shoreditch— U 


18 

I 


3 3 


S' Mtpdilen BtTTTSwuk'i:^ 


i S E i-V-rv JlliRgioii" .’3 

1 S l jVUiy Wluccchj-ppd— >6 
I RorS'irritJiPisLi'K — -«— ■ l 


tuned in thi i 1 mt Pmf 

??j i» Middle fee jwJ 


-igi Ptcyte 133 

J> c Clement Danes - — — l 
;S e Paul CovencGarJen- 

!zB j 
;5 1 

ri 

S ; Mir’in if. (he helds— 

S' M«sy Savoy-- — 

P\ 

III j S' Mai 
| *ft art*} 

|aiet WeKiiinfttijjS V3t6 
ftfiw Pefllioufs^- 14 


ll g P!^«- 


H 



The Difeafes and Cafualties this Week ^ 



A Bor five 
Aged 
Bleeding 
Cancer 
Childbed 
Chri femes 
Confumpfion 
Convulsion 
Dropfie- 

Drowned two at St.Katha 

rfnes Tower,, and one at St/j 
Magdalen fietriaOndfie* 

Executed 

Teaver ■ — 

FiftuU 


Flos and Small- po I- 
Flux-- 


Found dead in the ftreet at Sr. 
Peters in Chcapfide— — 


3 

48 

I 

n 

i 


' Males ■ 


Chriftncd<PeaialE£- 
Tn all — 



f rench-poi - — - 

Griping in the Guts- 
jiundses- 


lmpoftbumc 
tnUnts — — 

KlJId di St. Martins in the fields 
King {evil 
Livergrowii 

Pa Hie 

Plague-— — 

Rickets 


Riling of the Lighw- 
Scursry- 


Sliot with a Piftol at Saviours 

Southwark — 

Spotted ftftvtr 

Stiiborn 

Stopping of the floraach— — — 

Strangury — — 

A urfeit — - 

Teeth — 

Thrulh ■*- 

T impany 

Tiffick 

Vomiting 

Winde- 

Wormes — — — 


r 

S4 

i 

J 

[ 1 

1 

l 

t 

1 

9 

4 

1 


13 

II, 

3 

1 

r 4 

33 

3 

1 

« 

t 

3 

4 


'Males 


Buried <Females- 
.In all- — 



Plague— iffy 


Increafedin the Burials thii Week - 6$ 

Parilhci dear of the Plague 1 1 o Parifhe* Tnfedted — 20 


Tk Jtfizi cfjSre&d fet forth hy Order of the Lord Maior and € ourt cf Aldermen, 
A penny Whearen Loaf to contain Nme Ounces and a half, and three 
half- penny White Loaves the like weight* 




London sS 


from, the 27 of June 10 she 4 of July, 


(Bar. 


S T \ Man Vfoa&kaex- 5 

jVAlhillows Ba!fSti(i|:4 

AlkJlows -I 

Alhsllows Gits: “ ■* 

Alhilipvfi Honylsfl* 1 
AlhiLlowb LeH-C' 


AJhiLWwi LumbStJftHft 
AShatlew^ Staininp 
AihiSiows it\e Will- 
s' Alphsgc 

5 s Andrew Hubbard.^— 

S'- Andrew flDdcrflwfr- 
S' A ndrew Ward re! *c — 

S' Ann Alderfppie 

5' Ann Etecktrycrs 

S' Ant'iolins. PsTtfl. 

S' AllfliBi PiTlItl 

S' ttirrbsiemewEsclmnge 
S' Bsirntt Ffnci 
S' Bcnnet Giswchuith' 

S' TJsnntt PtulCwhuf— \6 

S' Bcrrwt Sheititog— 

S' 3o:*lpb - 

Chrifts Chinch 1 — 

S' Chriftopficrs" — — 

S' Clement Etftcheap — 

S' Dions* Baclcchjtefi-- 
S' Danftan EaR 
S' Edmund Lu-rtibitdSii 
S' Echeibcrpuch 

S' Fiiib- 

S' Bofter-- 




% 


166^ 


iHjf. 


5 


S* Gearje Bo-Mlphlane— ( 
S* Gtztptffy S'Piuli— 
S c He — r— ™ — 

S c jfinrcs Dokte pji<< — [ 1 
S c J Gidi^kiiich-e— 1 
S t John Bipiift- 

S fc John EfMlgtiift 

$ c Jdm Zithxrjf — — — 

S E Kj.bp.rirs GtSemin — - 

S* Katharine Cieduirch- 
S t Livrrcnc-c Jcwtv— — - 
S* Ls-wtcfice ftmiwnejr— 

& L L e a riS ret Ea fletap— 
S c Leonard Foftfrut* 

S c Magnut ParilFi — — 

S L Margaret L-orhbury— 

S c MargaTCT Main 

S 5 M&TgirffrNewfahflrf er 
5 C Margaret Psikmj— 

S L Mary A&^rurch 

S* Mir y A 1 derma n bury— 

S f Miry Aldcrmiry 

5 C Mary k Bow - 
S' Mary Botkin 
S c Miry Cole church — 
S c May Hill-—— 

S G Mary Moumhiw 

S e Mary S^miTneiftL 

S c Maiy Sctjrnnit— 

S c Mary Wwlciuwch-— 
5 s Mai:)’ Wodi^ojh 


P1 .^ 


S' Gibiiel Fenchutch— js 

Rwitd is tin 97 PsiijjfK wiifcie ifcr r fc&>- 


S c Andrew Holbein 4$ 

S' Bartholomew Gnn — .4 
S' Birchs knew Ltlk' — il 

S' Bridget — — '20 

BrtdeweL PreciinG^ 


J 


55 

4 

7 

|i 

.4 


S' BoEolph ASdratc. 

S' Botsluh EiTriWgate— 
S'DunftanWeft 


S' Gee-rge Sotithwitk-— 
S' Giles Criwiegsn-*— 
S' Olive Soucnwuk- — 


S 


S T Marian Ludgit-r— — I 

3* Martin Cfcgifs*. I 

S T Martin CJu twitch— I 

3 ^ ftfcrin j 

Mai:h:vrf fieaviirc:- J 
S‘ Mayitlin Miikrtreet— 1 
3 1 Murdiin OldfiSftrte^ I 

S c Mitfvae i -j 

Michsd Cornell 1 

S E Mithicl Crcokcdiars-f 4 
S* Mien at! QuwtifuElic__i 
MitWl Qjyctrj”' 
Michatl Royals 
S G Midlist Wgg-|lfl,^ccJ: , 

S c Mildred pguiTTcy I 
S t NichoHs Ae^nsl— 

5 G NjeKpIas Colca&by— 

S c Nidioias Olaves 
S t OlaycHarcftrce^ 

S r Okve Jewry 


1% 


3' 


— ■ i 


$ l Giiiie Sslrsiftrcic-— I 
5 C Pincrai Stsperiitif — J; 

S c Pecci Cheii»— -= 1 

•S' Peter Cwnail— 

S' Peter PsuU’wbin 
S' Petes P cm — - 
S' Steven C^emanitreet^ 
S' Steven Wiibsuok 
S' Sivithin 


| S' Mu tin i remap (cflanf |t 


i 1 


S c Thorms 
Trimiy Par 


npm 

iiC 


J, 


PI F f/jKI- 


*1 


S c BoLi?lpti Aid c rfgi e c— — 8 

Bxritd mshi J6 Pjf^i mtb§*l thi u lb* Piftkutfi 


Ip 

6 

y6 

l 4 


i 

17 

5 

i 

5» 


Sir jQtin 5 t 3 «ir‘h , iTsrk 

Su&pultW» Ihtiih — 

S 6 Tnvmii SoLtchirSiik-- 

Tianicy Minora fs ^ 

Ac the Pcfthcufc— 


3 do 


ttffi 


S L Giks in the fields 
HaeVsey Par ill 
S' Jatrie^ Cksksnure' — 
S ' 1 Kith. ^3 r the Tower 


i 


34 

i 


* 4 ? 


L?Tibcrhp5d11i' 

S k Lcoffiard. SWcdicth— j 
S c Migd ikn BiTiTiGndCcy 
S" Mjry N't wing cprurf— 
tinri*d Pi tit I i pjij Pirpyj ii Middti&T **d Sutiy 


10 


i|i 

ii 

4 


•S' Ckmenc Hh.n cp— — ■■ — ? 53 j 1 g 
S' Piul CoventGuJen-l^ Jl 


345 


S L . Miry iliinpifTi 
S' Miry Wbireehitip;!— 
Kot!hf ritS Piri'b -4 

Stepney Puiih-^ - 

PttlKt— 


176 


S‘ Wkianin tbe fields 

S' Miry Savoy — — 


tjtntd i* rt» ; Pjtrifb/s k tkt riy t*i Ubv uts 1 f Weftminftcr^- aoS Pfrgw- 103 


S 


7S 

J 

5 


4S 

2, 


1 S 

> 

4 ' 


s 


4 1 4 j J 5 I S' Miijirec WefttiiirHerif o 

17 4 J Manif mb* PrffiioufcJ 


jltf 

1+ 



The ‘Difeafes and Cafaalties this Wee%. 


A Romve 
Aged — 
Calenture 
Cancer— 
Childbed — 
<~hrifom.es— 


Couick— 

C iniimipcion 
Convulfioii— 
T) roplic 


Drowned 4, one at St .Michael 
Crookcd-hiftC,on<? ai Sr.Mary 1 
VVhkecbappeh, one at Step ^4 
Demand one id a Tub of watery 
at St. James Ckrkenwell- 
Feivcr- 

Flot and Stmll-pol 
Flus* 

Irrench-pot 
Gaogrejie 
Griping in the Gun 
Jaundies 

C Males 

Chrift ncd< Female 
tin all- 



Impofthtune 
Infanri — — 

Kin J tcwil — 

Ktld 3 3 one At, LamhethjOne by 
a Care at St. Giks in the 
fields, and one with a bruife 
on his he fid by a YV atennan 
ar St.’Dunftans in the weft — 
Meagrcune - 

Plague — 

Rickets — - — 

Ri&jg of the Light 

Scowring- 

Scurvy 

Jpi-een — _ 

Spotted Tcaver- 

S cithern 

Stone — 


3 


1 

47o 

H 

x 

4 

2 

Z 

n 

6 

t 


Stopping of the ftomach - 

Strangury — - — - 

Suddenly 

Surfeit — 

Teeth 

Thrulh 

Timpany- 
TifGck — 


Buried 


Vomiting-- 
Windc- 

WormpE 
’Males — 


s 

35 

1 6 

l 

S 

1 

£ 

9 


4 - 97 ] 


.Licreafed in the Burials this ‘Week 
Pirifhei clear of the Plague^ — - 


Females — 509 ^ 47 b 

In all ioa5 


97 Parifhe* Infe&d 


321 


33 


The Afire tf Bread [ct forth by Order of the Lord Mekr and Court of Aldermen, 
A penny Wheat cn Loaf to contain K ine Ounces and a half, and three 
half-penny White Loaves the like weight. 



London 29 


Prom ihe 4 of July ro tb 


S' A Lban WoedArr-ect. 

jrVAShiHoifs, 3f,rkir 
Alhilhwtt Btsadftitti- 
Alhaliows G«k- 


A 1 h aEk vn H-enyte c— 
Alhdbtfs Ld?> — — — 
AIMbira Lumb;rc!‘c; 
A Hullo* s S c »juinp«/ — 
Alha.lbw.ji the Wail — 

S r Aljirc^e— — 

S' Andrew Hubbard- 
s' Andrew Unitfihafr 
S' And-[ ff Wa-fdiabc ■ 
S' Aao AM«a£mc— - 
S ? Ann BHactfrycis- — 
S' Ancho-Hiis Panic- 
s' Aullhfrt* Pirifli 

S 1 BiiihcloiiiewH^chaji 
S' £feniwi fynti — — 
S' Bcnnet GraCccfcfttt 
S c Bennet PialiVhirf- 
$' Bennee Shcr^oc- 


Ckria Chinch - 
S' ChriftopHcrs - 
S E CfemtncEiftt 


S' tDurtftain Eaft"-" 

S' Edmund Lm& 

s fc Echtlbsrotiph*- 

S'F^th * — 

S r Fact- 


1 &:f. 

Pi5g-; 

-5 

t 

%* i 




”■ L 

it 


-1 


”4 

} 

- I 


-i 


- 1 


- 1 


-/ 

6 

-i 


M 


- 1 


-7 



3 f 


' 

-1 


-S 


Hi 

J; 


s' George Bocolph Sine- 
s' Gregory fry S* Pauls— 
S l He! ten J 


S Junes uukes place— 

S T Jmti GiiUefchiihc— 

5 5 John Rapiift 

S E John EvanjclilL— — 

5 * John Zachary 

S f Katharine Coleman 
S E Katharine Cfcduirch- 
S c Lawrence Jewry ■ 

5 ? Lawrence pa tm Bley- 
s' Lcoftird Eaflctie&p- — 

5 6 Le&njrt Fsfhrlantw- 
if Magnus PaiiCh 
S' Mitgitcc Lothtaiy— 
S' Mirgarec Mofe?-— — 
S T Margaret Ncwfifliftre. 
S' Margaret Patrons 

S' Miry lAbthurdv- 

S' Miff Aldetrmnbury- 
S' Maif Aidcrmiry- 
S T Miry It Bow*— 

S* Mary Btfchaw 


5' Hfary Coicchutch-— 
. S f Mary Hill 


S' Mary Mounrh^w— 

£ r Mary Sommer fee- — 

S 1 Mary Srayning 

S 1 Mary Woolclturch- — 
S T Mary Wcolfloth — 

S T M a r tin If cm on gc r Ians. 


S* Gabriel FerKhareh--. 

h ffr# 97 PrfriftiK wjjimi ffcr ■ 


Minin ^ 

^ Minin Orgarj— 

S l MuduOatwiich- 
S irtpL Viiicteyw 
S L >ii^]ic^F:adiyftr-et_! 

MAkfi ■••set- 
s' MauJ!ji3 Old fi-QiAr pet- 
s' Mi chi cl L'-flVfbatv — 

S r Um 4 Cgirthsl 

S E Miclxicl Croofcdlarie 
S' Miehad QuCefcihitfie-. 
S' Micbiel Gu^ra— — - 
S c Mtcbacl KoVj— - 
§' Michael Wagdftrcer- 
S' MiWfftt Bf£lJfl:fc« E _ 
S c Mildred Poultrey 

S L Nicholas Acfl-psi 


S' Nicbolu Coi<£bbv~^ 
S' Nicholas Olivet — - 
S 1 * * Wave Hir [ facet 

S' Olive Jewry 

S' OUvc Sibcrftrcs:^— 
S r Pan c m Sopnkiic- — 
S' Pecer Cheap - 
S' Pcctf CoCfUtU 


S c Pccei BeuIFwhtif- 

S'Peref Poor— 

S E Steven CclcittififtTcc: 
S' Steven Witbionk- — 
S c S within « 


S' Thomas Ajjoftles 
Tfinliy Pwia— 


5 


i 




S6 




*S 


S' Bo5olph Aldgact-— 

H 

4 

Sari our i Soadiwaiit— 

21 

1 

S'Btfc&Iph BiiLopiVicc — 

37 

30 

S Scpulrttrci piriHi— 

117 

S: 

S' Dunffaii Weft — — — 

19 

9 

S' Thomas Souchwsik — 

1 1 

7 

? 

J S' Gcotge SoucltwiTE- — 

n 

4 

Friniry . 



( S 1 Giles C ripple pTt-— 

153 

4 9 

At (.he Pclftboitfc 

4 

V 

| S £ Ohve Southwark^— 

30 

$ 





S' Andrew Hdbotr — 

S c EiitTiokmew Grei:- 
S c Rstthokaiew Leifs- — ! 

S' Bridget — — 

Bride tv tl PtecirnSI 

S 5 BswEpFi Aldwigsce 

»nrUd iit tht 1 6 P crifrit ciif Ws&s, tutu fie 473 


P l*iu— 


S* Giles in Cve fields — |l^8 
Haekney ParilK — - — — \ * 

$ r JimciCleikemirt!. — 65 

? Kith, near the To# ei[S 


113 


LjmbtrSi-Psrifh. j — 

S' Leor-ird Slwrediteh*- 
S' Mr^dilen Berenondfey 
S' Muy Newington— — 



S' Mafylfliriprgn 

3 

73 

S c Mary Whitcclia-jpcl- 

16 


RothoricK 

7 



<7 


VKficd it ifct 1 z tin Ftitfbti k Widdltfci Stirr?y— 45T 


Plugei — 2-SS 


S' Clepnent Dint 1 
S c Pml CiVsHi Girder- 


-9 r*s 


IS Miftr* in tKe fields— ji 5 3I101 j S' M^rgifet S 

4 \V Mtrf Siwoy — - ■ ■ — , ;j [6 ifftottf # ibf peflhoi^e— — jj 


U ihf 5 Pni^n Is iPr fig mi U fatkl if 3 S 4 Pf^*r - 1 60 


I 





i ■ 



Iticreafed in the Burials t’jj Week- 


Par ifhesck** oftnc Plague— 


262 


Patches Infe&cd- 


40 


»*r A F** of Bred fet foil fy order fifth Lard Mdor and Cent tf Aidirmcn] 
A penny d 7 heater* M)afro c ontain Nine Ounces and a half, and three 
half-p enny White Loaves the like weight. 





London 30 


From the 1 1 of July co the 1 S. 


| Bur* 


I 


s c A thM W qqMzqcv;-'^ 

XlL AlhaLloir^ BatVj r g' j_ 
Aihaliom B re afreet— 
Alhalktrs G re:?*-— 
Alhal'ows HonvUn^^ 
ALhalkitf s Lcfle^ 


Albalbwi tuapbaidRmi 
A Ibsllows 

AihaUows ihe Wall j 
S' 


S' And cew Ht^bbaxi — 

S c Aridfcvf Unde-fiLa-fr 
S l Andrew Wariitobc ■ 

S c Ana Aldcrfjjter — - 

$ E Anri Bl^kf-ryer*- 

S' Antbolim Pa-rifh 

S* Auftins P^rift 

S l Bi rflio -to mew E *d wigc 

S x Bounce Fyftci:— 

Eteimet Gfaceeh^ch- 
S c Berne c Paul^hgf-— ■' 

Benner SherenSg 

S* Rctfojph KIlEn^rpMC- 
Chrift Church 


f 

7 

1 

1 

1 

S 

1 

(O 

l 


S r Gtoige BojEolphknc— ■ h 
S c Giepir 1 6/ S r Pauls— 
^ — - 

S* Jaipfs Dukes place- 
s' jaetts G^ietd^ihx— 
-S G ftifirf B»pthT: 


^ J 


dm Ev^«lift 

Crfrfl Zachipfv 


S c Cbnftaphm-— 

5 G Clement EilteVa 
5 C Di*nis Badkrfiim 
S c Ita/iilm Eaft^ 

S c Edmtiiui LumhsrJrt-'j 
S- c ExlgclbfiiOftiffht 
S c Faith" - 
S c 


li 

i 


Bur. PJag, 


\6 


S c Kathit 1 n t Co J etrii 1 =— 
i c Kidhaiin- Cr-Ktere:! 

S* Irmreiwc Jerry- 

S c Liwt-jnee P ou-Tjt tier- 

b E Leonard Eiflchraf — - 
S E tenant Fofterlm— 1 

S c Magnus P^iilf 

S c Margate l Lachbury 
S c MiTgttft WLfev* — 

S' Margaret Nev fi/hftre. * 
S c Mifprer Pistci: 

$ E Miry Abdiatth* — — - 
j S f Mary AliaerfmnhtfTy- 
S 1 Mary Aldermiry— 
$* Maty le Bow. 

S l Mary E^htw 

MafV Colcdutych- — 
S' Mary tHH 


f 


S* Mary Mcumhiw 

S' Mary Sw^ffes-HI 

S 1 Mary Stay nine— \j 

$* Miry Wodtdwfch — ; 

S 1 Mai y Woolofth 

S 1 Martin Urmongcdanc 


S L Gabriel F^hLiidv - 1 

Uriid i 4 tit $J ViitfkV v&W* At i'*Ut 


S~ Arascw Heltorii- — 
S* Birtioirimew Gr«i— 
S* BatchoinitiPT S-fil re- 
s' Brjdeci 


*1 

J 


Si 


>? 

16 


S l BotoSpJi Ai gste — 

5 C Botcilph Biff f«pf|avc 
S fc Dunftan Weft- — - 
S r George Swibiwk— 
S c Giles C 


Briicwd Pr<cinft- — 

S c, Bo:olph Aldciif4Lc— S jj I S'OlmSsu 

1! K rif d m tit * 6 P^rift^r wtitoxi A t &*Xs gndvtbt ? fjHm/t— 


ripplcpa,^— 1 

uehi»Mlc— — 2 


3 


p 

c3S 

4 

13 

? ! 
16 


H 

39 

\l 

4 

1 1 *] 

9 


S c Maidn Luigu^ 

S c MirunChtga r^- — — 

S” Mardn Ou :wirch- 

S c Martin Vin:rqr^— 
S" March sw Frias vflTc-et* 
S T Marlin MUfe&ier- 
S l Miej d 1 tn 01 1 fi( It® rtt rX 

S' Mklmt 
S 1 Mickel-CotrJtil- 
S 1 ^ Michtt! Crocked] .ire 
S' Michael Qu^rikit^- 
S E 

S' Midiitt Royd— * 

S c Mich it i Wood ftree?- 
S s Mi!drd Bread ftf tti— 
S E Mij^d i ! rs(i!^cf^_ 
S" NccJwJfts A consul 


S' NUlwlss Coicabby— - 

S' NichcUs Olives 

S l Oiivc Ha? [fitter— 

S' Olive Jvwry— 

$* Olave SilvcrtlrtcC’ — 
S' I*£neri5 Sopeeiir.t. 

$ ( Pete? Cheap 

S r Peter Cprtihi] — 

$ T Ptcer P lumbar f- 
S* VtE?T Pfirsx 
S 1 Sieven Colemlnpfeet 
S c 5 ^-even Wilbjoos 
S L S-^tehvn 


Bun 


i 

i 

I 


P]ag 


IO 


S' Thomas Apoftks- 
Tiiniiy Ptfife — 

< 5 5 

S&fiQuii 

S Sepulchre^ Pniffi- 
S" Thomas Sgi thwiijc> — 

Tfbiiy Mmor:t£- 
Ai ike PdtSmk ■ 



I 

IQO 

I 

3 


73^ 


Piijse— 41 


! 


S* Giles in ehc fifetSs- — 1*<58 
Hitkney Psrifti — " J 
S c |isB« Ckfkrnwd — 6? 

S 1 Kiittu ncar chsTo-n-crjS 

Sifvjfrf w rhr 1 2 axt P trifitr is MJddlefe* tnd Su«cy— y 0? 


2 l 8 

78 

Lambeth Pari:! — — 

S c j^*(ssfdi$hcn t&hch — 
S 1 Mi^diftn Ek turn nd fey 

s 1 
64 

,0 

1 S T Miry 1 lillrigtQjl > '--j I J 

S l Mafy ^fSinidstppcU^^ 
th Pit i J ] ji- — : j? 

3 

S c Mary Ke'r. : npcnn 

6 

4 

S i^Ti:y Pi vi(h- ^'J z 


H 

ii 

7 

n 


?Uz*s- 


4 r 7 


V CSsmrnr Dane 


%* Pari Coveot GiaieiV-f5 


II* r4 


(S 1 Macin |» tkic h,ei^s-117 III I JJ 
[S* Mary" Ssyc^ — — — — !•$ t i I 


S c MirEHit V/eSnnfnfltei]/? 
;■( oi ' |jr " 


^fretf di /&; Psfthocfe- 


5^ 

i 


Bu :rd in Jbr 5 ?ei)fbti i* .'fee fi'f i*rf t.iff T «fs «/ Weftminftef — 2 00 Pi'^rxf— IOO j 


L 3 



Chriftntd 


Irrcresfed in the Burial? this Week 


Buried ‘Females — - 
clfi afl — — 


S S 9 > Plague- 


1761 


Par; flies dear of the Plasue- 

n 


f$ Pirifhcs Infe&ed- 


m 


54 


% it Afiiz-e of Bread fet forth iy Order of the Lord Motor and Court of Aldirmt*\ 
A penny Whtiten Loaf to contain Nine Ounces gijJ a half, and three 
halfpenny White Loaves the like weight. 


% 


London 31 


Ergen the 1 8 of July to the 2 5 , 


'& A Lb»nW^i«T, 
XiAlhallnifs Bsr^iigp 
ftUsltows IiTo.dfoeti:— 

Alhsllows 

AShaiiows Hanylaiw 

AliulloWs Lifle 


ALballijwf Lurobavdfltcei 

AlSulkws Stliftin 

AHiiUows the WaH 

S' Alpha jre 

S E Andrew Hubbard- 
s' Andrew Undeilhift — 
S' Ajidrew WirdEobt— 
S T Ann AMeifpie - 
S 1 Ann BUcfcjjjyw* 

S' Anthoiim P^ift. 

S' Auftitis ViTilH 


Bill. 


! pUe 1 


z 

2 

I 

8 

4 

4 

6 

6 

19 


S' BirchoLortwwEiclunge 

S' Benner Fytids 

S' Benner Grace church' 
S [ Rennet PauUwhaii— 
S E Benner „ 

S* So ro Ip h fSiUin^lfiatt- 
Chiifts Clinch' 

S' ChTiftupHcrS' 

S' Ciement Eafteht*? — ; 
S* DSflnis BaekcnurcV-— 
S c DurJhn Eaft— — 

S' EiilVillTld I_UITlbSfdi\t» 

S' EcVlbotou-gh 

S' Fiiih-— - 

S' Foflcr- 


E 

s 

? 

4 

x 


S e Geerge Bowtphlisie— 
S' Gregory lij S' Pauls— 
S l HeUcn- 


&Ur.[Plag, 


5* James; Drjkto pkc 
S l Jsitict Garliclfbtchc— 
S L John BapuR- 


la 

16 

l 

i 

t 

l 7 

l 


12 

x 


12 

I 

K 


s 4 

3 


S E Jchn/EYWipelift--— 
S T Jehji Zirfiiry— - 
5 1 Kichame Coleman— 
$ f Kitbifi^CrtAurch 
S 1 Lawrence Jewry— — j 
S 1 LWraiiCe F^itoiiiey 
S* Leonard Eatfcbcip— 
Leonard F after! aide- 
s’ 1 M ignis s Pari fli— 

S c MarprcE Lochburj— 

$. c Mcfca- 

5 6 infill direct 

S c Maiy Afaehtiieh--- — 

S c Mary Alderaanbcii y— 

S z Mary Aldermary 

S c Mary 1 c Bgw — 

$ c Mary H-setem— ■- — 
S' Mm Colecharch- — 

Hill — — 

S 1 Mary Mciunthjw — * 
S 1 Mary SonanmCcc—— 
S % Mary Staynir-^— — 
S' Mary Woolcfiurch-— 
S' Mary W<kj1tloc!w 
S l Martin Ifemongalaiic 


$ c GjjhiUt PeiKhiureh — 

Buried £« rb? 97 Furiffiei wfciWw tin 


S r Martin Lndfise 
5 e Minin Organ 


S 1 Marti-n Ou twice! 

S' Marnei Vintffjw — - ff 
S r Matthew Fridivftrefe J 
S c MiudSir 

S L Maudlin O]d^0iftrccTJ L 
S ! Michael - 

P Mkh 3e i Cornhii— 

S L Mifhiel Crook edJinie 
S MithiCi Queenly ch^- 
S c MUhact O u*rn-— — 
s c MfchiciRoyad 



5* Michael Woo dAf cel- 
s' Ms ’died GfcjdftrecE^ 

S' Miidjed Pculrrcy _ 

5* Nicholas Actual — 

$* Ni4tol|s Oleabhv. 

S x Nicholas Qlavss— 

S c Olive Harrffrret— 

S r Obvc Jewry 

S 1 Clave SilvciRr^(» — 6 
S E l^ncil$ 

P^tir Chcsp— 

5 E Pet* Corniu! — 

S l Peter Pau3[w harf— — 

S l Pc err Poor 


/ 


S' Steven Colenunftteec 
S c Si-evaa W.aJbroak- — 

S^SwrthJfi-- 

TWtt^i ApofMc--* 


Tftfity pirifh-- 


141 Fr^ur- 


I2S 


% l Andvevt H^lboin j — -si $ 3 1 4 ? - 

S' ^anhoioirtw Grcic — 1 1 5 7 

S' Batsliolomew Lrik«- - 


S' Bsrdifllomev? Lefk' 

S' tMgtt- — — |S 9 

Btidie-vrel Pi«uS&-— — 7 
S c Potoipii ftidcrfga:c--— 5 


3 ? 

4 

I? 


S ? Bqtolph ftldgu-r- — 

S l [fcx-L>Iph fefl^pf^ate 
S r Duftfhn Wefi — — — 
S' GcQtgt Southiftifk^— 
Sr CTip^lcgatc"- 
S l Olive 5e>*i;hwijlt- — 


57 34 


105 

11 

& 


77 

1 1 

iso 

30 S 

^5 


Saviotirs Sojirhwark. JO 1 j 

S. ScpttJch^i P?rifh ji<>7 141 

S c Tltoin 45 SouKh^ark.— 1 8 6 

Trisuy Mi Doric- 
Ai the Pcftkik&— — 


6 

lx 


Bn ? kd h the 1& Pjvif^r j- wiibu*- -^e *?rd 41 rfe IV Jlte/f — I'llO 7^5 



■ S c Gales in the fields — ^ Z 7 ^ 

j t J j I Amberh Paiifkt — — 

& 

i 


Hackney Parifh J 

5 fS l Lcrjiar^ SHoredicd 1 !— 

s+ 

50 

lb 

; s fc James Cieikcmt el — -! 143 - 

T 1 I 1 Mi^CalCfi B tft^oijdfcv 

1 r 

2 


: S E Klrh, neir the I j 

4 ■ ^ W»ary Nctriit|[on— 

1 1 

4 


S l Mary liiincittta— — - — r v ^ / 

5 £ Miry Whjrc^hsppel— 84 [48 

IlertibriifiFiiifti 6 4 

Srepr^ Parifti — 1 

. — ( 5 ^g 


thi 1 a *ut P 4 r:fr t y in Middle a Syrn Sjj 


S fc Oicracn; Uincu j6l 

' S c PamS Cerent Gardou! 1 j 


if 


j &' Martin in Lite fields 

I Miry Sivny- 


! 70 fI 75 ; S' Msss-r:; U .dminilaj l ifjjeS 
12. 8 [ iMepwf ei 1 far Pciliwurr 


Kmtd in :bf ? its rlw Ci> ^ ,/ Wcflminfler- — 4^7 z 3 2 


I 






London 32 


FiOm the 2 5 of |uly to the 1 of Au®ufi* 


MfoaUoirs Grtw— - 
A&iliWi 
Alhalipws Ltlk 
AHiallow^ Lumbirdfl 

A^tj jl ows. 

Alhallfrltt C”C WtU- 
S f Alpfag* — -- — 


5 T Aiui Alder!f i« - 
S c Ann Bifcekftycrs- 
S r And: 'ins PaxUli- 
5 T Auftins Pa rill— 


S T Bcjhme Eynek— 

S* Bernice Gmschuidti- 
S T Sinner Pdil&rt^i 
S c B=Dncc Shetchog- 


Ch tills Chwch- 
5 C CkfiftcpEitrs 
S r Clement EaftciTcap- 
S c Btenis Bwiduirth- 
S x Dunlt&n Eaft-— ■ 


S L fc^shorOilgh- 

S ! Fid cb -— — 
Foftcr- 


•But 

Flag.- 

.1 


S* 


JJ 

2 

j 

1 

t 

L 

- 



3 

-3 

3 

- £ 



6 

-> 


|o 

C 

6 

- i 

1 


4 

- 1? 

13 

-3 

l 

-a 


-£ 

[4 


-4 

3 

- 1 

l 

-I 





S* Gcofge G-otolpfoL? 

S* Oregon^ S L P3iQi— 
S s Hdkiv 


S c J^Bin BapdEk- 

S fi Jo(ui Evtngelifl 

S E Join Zach^rr — — — 
S c fecSirint ColcmaT— 
S E Kicha-fin-c Crtchiic^i 
S E Liwrcncc Jsfwfy— — 


S’ 1 MagfluiPmd— — 
S* Margaret Lochbur. - 


S* Mary Aliicrroaiy • 
5* Mary lc Bow — - 
S c Mary ijoeluw — 
S 1 Matt Cbikburd 
S c Many HlLI— — - — 


$* Mary Summer:? c 


£ c Miry WoolntrcK- 


iiar- 

*%■ 

9 

5 

t 

I 

a 

4 1 

t 

1 

L 
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l 
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l 


5 

5 

. a 
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! 1 


6 
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, i 


i 

1 

iU 


,u 

t i 

.It 

* 

. 1 


. I 


f l 

‘ 


,, 


S c Martin Llic! gj.ee— 

S T Mat tin Organ*,-— » 

S c MaTEin-OciciafitEh. 

Minin Vifiucv- <J 
S* Maufteir F;idavllTc«r^ £ 
S* Maudlin M£LkflS$ cc _J 
S 1 Maud.] in OlA&hj^eJ 
$ c Midiae 1 Safljfliarr & 

p Mitktl Corn&il 

S Mich 1 Crc-cked line- 
s' MhJ'ucI QtJCcflhithc- j 

5 s Mikael b 

S [ Micha eiR oval 1 1 

S c Michael Woodftrcrc— | j 
S' Me^tcJ Ecqadftr«i— 

& E Mi idid p 0 Eikrey — i 
S c Nicholas Aeon- 1- — K 
5 - L Nirholi* Cokshby — 1 3 
S l Nicfiolas Olives- — ] 
S r OIavcHucRr«er<- 
S c Ola vc Jcvsiy 


Bzt. I>% 

i 


S 5 Ohvt- Sihtrfinin — 
5 1 - Pajicr-as Soptrianc— — 
S l Piter Cheap 


r 

*5 


S' Pete* CoJnbil— 
S r Pteer Paijlfwlart 
S T Peter Poor— 


S* See Yen CokmlftJhcc;' i 
S l St even Wftlbrook— ; i 
S c SwitJiEn - 


* 7 


5 - c Themis. Au^ftk*- 
T rirucy psdJil. 


ft 

■4 


ci; ifttui m r&r 97 Pi/J&t r &tibh ?bt Wads- 


*}? md 


ii y 


in 



S : Bridget — — - - • ,5 ^ 

Bridfi«:ei Prciijifl t - i 
S : Sgt^lpii AUctf^rc -— ^7 
- b iff 1 1 m it ,- 1 6 Jfti&vlittf r ht waIIi, y6 


Saviimrs Soathwsrk— ™: 5 1 1 y 

S, Sepy ’dues P^ti [h— — ;■ l ; o 1 5 & 
T^jmis St iiihwark— ? b 


O 

S E Cco-pg South* it k-- ; jeJ 1 6 Trinity Mineiics- 
S- Giles CripplepiC“k 5 1 3 01 1 fa che Pcfllwafc- 

S E — 177 1 - 3 ^ I | j 

B^fud^ gt tfa 1 5 39 P/jgat— 99 © 


J 

"iS 

-jo 


% 

1 4 
10 


S" G1 1 t i n r : . - : t-cJ-Jl 

Hackney Paijih 


r ■ 




9 , ■-itnSjltlL PariJ- -- 


11 


ri 


5 j Le^r. itd Si icr^l^;.— 1 10,55 
91 i S" M.: g de^cn BcrrcftRdfe'- ■ -* { 1 z 
S L hhpj Newir-g^Tu— 1 O [6 


S c jsanfis^kslcQn^c! — ■ 10% ^ 

,<irh nesr ih£ To-r^rj I O ( 

^ ^ ;iff r Msdiffei mi Siptcv. — - iSz 


Ew&rt- 


S E Mary f Hi ngton J tj 

S l Mary Whirtit^ppil— ITG 4 79 

Roihvnlfs Pai Jfli 7 U 

Siepney Par&I:— *- — - X 1 - 7 I 71 

So 4 Pligirr^ — - — » 




Cltffltilt O^nc !u — — j $G 
^ Paul Covcm Gitd-cjrr- 1 1 5 [l z 

Cktijhtd -X lift 5 Vvijbts SI c’i^ £ut Life, tks W^flavinJU^ 


S- Mini 11 in {foe :lcL 

S c ftM/y StVoy- 



! ? ^ e ( S 1 Mar-csrtt tj 1 5 r. j q» 1 

15 7 | a: ji?j J 1 1 

■ r «riii — 44 £ Pisgir- g± a 





Griping in the Guts 
Hinged himfeli at SkMagnus 

| a undies 

I mpollhmnc 

Infants . 

KilJd 2, one by a fall trom a ( 
Tree, and one by a fall from a? 
Ship at Stepney ; u . 


Thrnih 

Tifiitk 
Ulcer- 
Vomiting 
Worme$ 


Males- 


i «3; 


1495 p 1 

Bunco ^Fcma'cs — 1 5 1 j? > Plague— 20 1 6 
In all- — * — 30143 

IiicrCafed in the Burials this Week — — — 22y 

Par ithes dear ofthe Plague- — — 77 Pari flies I nfc&ed 73 


Chrift nc d<! f eaaaks — a 01 
.In all— 215 



Ytot sffiizc if Brtjd fei fe/rih by Order fifths l&rd Maisr dffd Court tf Aldtrms*, 
A penny Wbeatrn Loaf to contain Nine Ounces and a half, and three 
half- penny White Loaves the like weight. 




London 3} 


From ihc t of Auguft to (he S. 


166^ 


L IS Hi 


$ t A Lbm Wfrcd.(lrcet:-]p 
fiarkti>g]S 

Alhaito^ Bificl-ftrWT* — 
Alhaltow$ Great— 
Alhallowj BwrjfUw- 
AlhiUws L^c- 


Allulfovs: LunitwrdftfceE 

Aihillow&ScayrunEH - 

ABttUritrs the Wail 

S c Aiphap— 

S £ Andrew Hibbard 

£ c Anebew Uoderflaff — # 
S c Andrew Wiiriliobc — 

S r Aw AldccLjfite— 

S ' 1 Ann Bhek fryer- 
s' Ancbouiis Parifl? 

S c Atifiins Pirifh 


5* BanJioloiiiitrr Hi clia n p t 
S c Benner Fynck 


S c Btnrws Gractchurch- 
S c Bcnntr PjulTtrhaTf-— 
S E Bernitt ShttftHoi 
$ fc Bmalph Billing 
thrift Chtirtti- 


S c CHriftophets 

S c CIcrti^ftrEj^Eieip-^ I 

S c Dionli Backchufch--- - 
S c Ounftsn EaXt- — — 

S'- Him urid Lurched ft 

S c Ethelbgrpugti--^ 

S^Fsich 

5 C Bolter- ■ ! 

S t Gabriel Fend] iirch-— S 

CfrrijlffdittfWQJ Pttifhttwhlnntht ,,r iSr 


ii 


2 £ 


S r Helkn. 


S* John Bapsift- — ^ 
S' John £vinp lifL - 
>' Jahra Zachary- 


S* Uwscncc Jewry — ■ 
% l Lawrence Poiintnev’ 
S' Leonard Eafldic-ip-- 
S T Leonard Foltrslane- 
$ t Magnyt Parish — — 
S' Mitjritci Lochbii.iv 
S T Margaret: Mofes^— 
S 1 RfiwfilKjb 

S* Margaret Pictojii- 


*S 


5* Miry Ic Bow- 
s' Mafy Sgtbaw 
S t Mary CoLccEil 
5 r Mary HI]]- 
S 1 Mary MouatEuWi— 
V Mary Somtneriec — 
S' Mary Snyninr — 

S' Mari Wunlchurrfw- 


Bull 

P^g 

- ri 

$ 

-? 

I 


$ 

- £ 

1 

-I 

c 

,1 

l 

- ? 

I 

- 1 

tl 

I EI 

-1 

-9 

£ 

£ 

-1 


"* 


-s 

i , 


J 1 

-1 

t 

-I 


"4 

4 

- 1 


1 



S L Msrcm LuJgac^ 

S* Marrifl Orgsis™ 

S l MaednOvitwircJi 
S' Martin Vintiej- 
Matchcw EndHfree*. 
5* M^tidlirv MilkilrMs 
S l MiudJin OM Mercer- 
s' Mitind 

S c Midi ad Cofnhil— . 
5 C Michael. Cio^kdJine 
S 5 Michael ccfiiitfcu> 
S T Michael Q-ienv 
S* Michael RoyiM 
S r Michael race- 
s ’ 1 Mildred Brtidftfe;s_ 
S 1 Mil If td Pol IrarCj — *J 
S 1 Nichoki Acan*— — 
Nichd|| Coierbby^ 
S* rticltgjis OUrcs-^ — 
5' oil v s H^cfircfr — 
S 1 OU^e Jewry-— - 


S T Olive Siherftteer— 
S s Pincn:. S‘j perl lilt- 
s' Pmi Cheap — 

S' Perec Carnhil 


S % Prcci PiulfwhtfF — 
S T Perei Pwr- 


Su^cn CoEcminfir^et 1 5 
S 1 Steven Wiilic^Oik, 

S c S^icbin*.— - 

b* Thoituf Apoftk 
rnnky Ptf i 


q 5 Pjiiriri — J 41 Pteftf- 


-Z 08 


lyo 

iS, 

IS 4 Uoiolph Ald^ati-= — 

l P 

til 

J a 

*7 

S 1 iS r 'tolp3i Birtte'pf^ce— 

I $0 

!J3 

r a 

s 

iS 1 Danfhn Weft — 

-6 

J.O 

81 

66 

S s G eoige ao^ithwiik— 

5o 

s 9 

7 

$ 1 

S 1 Giles Crippkgatc— - 


<5* 

S7 ; 

4* 1 

S* Olive Soamwatki 

Tip 

<34 


S* Andrew Hoib^rf^ 

S' Eartholamcw Greet— ; 

S E BaulwlOTkcw Ltffg- 

$ c Bfidpe; ■" — 

Bfi Jewel Pttein^ - ■ 1 
S l Bcswlph Aldcifga re— 

Ck iff* i r r wr%e 16 P^rijllri Bffrfrw fftw »^ r — ^7 »*n^ t W jj fbr f* 

5 C Giles ^ fields— ’ 

Hickney Patiib — — 

S c (amts Ckrkenwel — ^ 

S £ KitKii :ir the Tower 


iivfi^ursi S^Mlimatkp— 

S Sepulchres Piri/h — — 
S 1 Tncimii SflUrEl Wif3c« 
TriEiicy Mjnoci« 

M Uic Pcftboufe 


10 


EO 


b tuft— 1 $ q<% *?!*%&*— t ^ S o 


L Parifh — — — 

S* Leonard Shot edkeh— 
S l Ma^diScn Bccmondfe; 
S* Maty Mcwingrcm 


^ |i 

l33;LJT 


S' Mnry 1 Ring ton - 


■U 


« 6 v It i«f Pe^irr w Middlefei ^ Sisr^y— 5 3 


£ T Msry WhketSwppfU 

ftoehorith P^rs l h-~ “ ( l 

Stepney parifh. 
tr-ifd— Iioj 


5 1 Ckment Dmt; 

5 C Fsut Cc-Tcn^ Gjiden-jlO 


-S&l 

-10 


M'iiur in ckc fields — ‘ ! 04 ] 1 1 I I s' Ml f£ SICE V/c, fVniil A 9 9 1 7 j 


Mity Ss-VOy — ;8 1 6 I Wbfi<#jT 4 t fbf prflhoilfc. f ^ Q 

£krsjlAti Mtbef P^tjlw* m ‘Lf f mj F.^rifj if W rftisiinftei— 1 J B*> — S 9 1 Pf — 4 5 O 



Conlumptfon 

Conmliioii' 

Cough 
Dift rafted 
Bropfie. 

Drowned in a Ditch at Savi- 
ours Southwark 
Feavcc 

Slot and Small -fwx 
Phis 
Grit 

Griping in the Guts 
jfaandies 
Impoftklime 


Chriftneds Fe males — - S8 Buried Females 

-r 7 8 <; ^ In all 

Increaled in the Kyciap this Week 
ParitTiwcTear of toe Plaque 44 Parifhes Infcftrd 
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Tie A&ze of Bread fit- fort A ’j Order of tit Lord Mai or and i mt %f $Utrmt»' 
A penny Wheaten t-oafcn contPi” Nine Ounces and a half, and dirt e 
half penny White Loaves the like weight, 
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From the a of Auguft to the 15 . 
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l iiklt* Pkg, I 

S t fi Lbin WtKxIflfcc-c-p 
XJuAlhaUcffs Sit king, E a 
Alhatk ws Biesdfit cet- 

A Dm Hew s GrcSc 

MWllw S Hw vlint — - 
IMSWIowfs Ldt 


Alhlflir^ LumHrdfrv; “ 
AlhiMffi $u.ym sug^-s — 
Alhalltfws ihe Wail— — 
ififpJ’ULg t: - 

S L A 'idr cw. J-Uifoba t d— 

S fc .n^hfcw Uadcrlhau — 
S c Aftirqnr YZ-arcrobc — 
S z Air ' 

S c A*r Bhcltfryeii- 

S c Xfat’l mlifss Plriih 

s c Aitatjis mm=^ 

S c E^rci-ol^iRcwEicniflir- 

S c tanker Pynck — - — 
^ Kcimet GficecHurdv- 
S r B-stacr tftutofhffitf-*- 
S c B^nncc S'ctehot 
S c BoiMah Hiliin^jre- 
f r:"£l Chtfch — 

8 * Ciuijf .^hcrt- 
S* Cfc mftit Eaftc hjjs: rw— 
S 1 Dionii ted ci! *dv— 
S c DAMfon flail;--— 

S T idioiiiid Lumber Jfl 
8 ! — 

Sffiirfi ~ 

S l FnAcr— 


£ 


S f i 


V Uhn — - — 

v : Johrt fevlngdait — 
£a*iii?y — - 

8* t^plArfiif Calcrmfij 
r? ferhafini CfedwcL- 


S* L^nkid Ei£tchenp_» 
Lt'm^rd FofUr'ine- 
8 c Ma g n a ? Pin ! ! j- — — 
S c Marpret Lathbuty- 
i 1 Mar^ffrfMoifri-^ — 
S r MarpTCi 

3 * 

S' Msh ^diu rebu- 
s' 1 Mary AJdcriniJsbuFy. 
Min Alderm-in- 

S' Miry k Bow 

S* M^rv tteiEha*- — 
Mary Golcdui-ich 

*“ Mary HiSS, 

■j 1 Msfy MOtiflllHW- 
/ Maty S ™it»Cff«- 
/ Min 1 Srayiilnj -— 

S 1 Miry Wadtbijre! 

S'- Marv Woolnfrth - 

S s JiferuTi Ircmwecf 


S' 1 Gabriel Fenchurd;.- a 

rJrriffafd J - tfr# 97 P*rjjjllprr WirirJS W 
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2 

1 
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[ 
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Sj Mirtir. LudptA * — ~ 

S e MiTitn Qr^arj 

^ Marrin O^cftireh— 

8 C Margin Virurcv n 

S 1 Mflcdfcw Frida* Aw* 

S T Maudlin MU’:ftrecr^ 

S E MttEdEn OW Sfi-Mr^r- ? 
s 5 M(^«ei ifcniaav, 

S c Michael Cornhil- 
S^StefE' CinV^[ JnE 

■8 E iteid e’^Nrie- J 
S ! MichstE Oijc^f- 
5 5 Michael K^viS— 


Ph E 


!i r Mtfhtd 

Mild cei — 

S' ! tirthofe 

V N,ci»liiA .Colcibhjw- 
v J Nicholas OLivcsp— 
S* Otavg HaTcftr^^™— 

S 1 Oh vc Jeirir 

S 1 S 0 yfitftrcitc»— 

S r P^riK SsMlint— 

> c ^l[« Cheap 

> r tjlier C^f phil— 

S l ?cttr PauMwEnrF— 
y ?ctqr P-oar — ^ — 

S l SrtnrP C^LcjnanJri-ec: 
S' Sic ye p Wilbiuok, — 

5 T SwitWri 

S 1 Thomas Apollk^ 

If maty Pirirn- 


H 


u 
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S l ficio*T>h Alder’-gate— ] 6 l '47 I S 1 OlmS 

r U ijh*J Ixrf't t£ PiKjJw-r wrcN^f 


CfjT^kp.tfi — 


t- / 8 1 vi>*oiirsi S r m pii i^ark- 

Scptlchfes Psri/h— 

J S r X’hooia.s $OLtrksrvirk— 

Trinity 

V ih* Pc^Liouk 


It 


a#W, 


f i ST'' >‘ fisc '■’ (frill ft, — S' T ^7 Pic(fjjf_ipV^ 


S' Gi’ vs lli TtiS-Js 

Hitfeiity Pitiffc — T 

S T JanniCkf^^el — - 
S T Kfiiit. n-w ‘^5 Tflwtf 

t- - i ^se4 ret tkt 1 3 f»f P*rji:« m S"Pf«y— 


■-j? 

H 1 ! 

- im ti ' iVi’^ — - 

.< Ji’IJO 

K M'jtv — 

T 

1 

V i-( Sh OT c'l^ 

s o 7 ! t«? 

S ! ’ Min p Whitieh^iieU 
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>■ M-igrdai-fn fcijnondlty 

44 ! -.4 

. E'jtfeor^Th — 

P 4 

>S 

8 ( M-ar^ Neif^dn — -- 

r 7 1 j 7 

Sicpn-iV Piriib — - — — 


-t J Biio wd 1 — 1 40 4 1 1 1 r) 
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1? W.ttht Wwe Rci4s-V50ili4.;f V Mawirtt Weahh‘Rfe4itf?‘a*8 


J 5 CWHrtkfCwftfe-^ — If 4' 57 ,- - - - r , . 

5 T pdttl CaTcnt GirJen--|l 5 :f p.’Hlij Sj^ — — i ) ftl | s, Asi:-ttf u rf^ PtilS^ufe — — jli 
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The ‘Difeafes and CaJ unities this Wee^ 


A Borrine— 
Aged — 
Apoplexie — 
fitdriddtm.' — 

Cancer 

Childbed 

Chrifomes — 
Coliici: 


Consumption- 
Convul&on— 
fir op lie 


Drowned j ; one at Sr. Kath 
Tower, and one at Lambeth 

Fearer — 

Fiftula 


Flo? and S mull- pox - 
Flu* - 
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88 

40 
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1 o- 
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Found derd in the Street ai 
St.Binholome vrhe LcTs — 
Frighted — 

Cangrene- 
Gowt — — 

Grief 


Griping in the Gati- 
faundies 


Impofthume- 
Infunts 


I 

r-- 

x 

i 

74 

3 

1 1 . 


I: 


Kingfcril- — i— « 

Lethargy - . — 

Murthered at Stepney- 

Pilftc 

Plague ■ 

PJurilie— 

Qainfie— 

Rickers - 


RUing oi the Light* — 
Rupture-— 

Sciatica ■ — ■ 

Sco wring - 
ScUrvy — 


Sore legge- • — in t ' " 

Spotted Fearer and Purples— 

Starred at NllrCc • — 

Stilborn- 

Stor.c 

Stopping of the ftomach.- 

Strangury — — 

Suddenly — ■ — 

Surfeit— -- ■ - 

Teeth 

Thrcfh— — 

Titick 

Id Jeer 


Iftldby a fill dawn: ftairs at 

St, I be mas Apoftie - — - 

C Male* 5 3 

Chriftned * Females, — 8 3 

clnslf j 66 

I-icTRifcd in the Burial', this Week- 
Parifhesdear of the Plague*- 34 


Vomiting- 

Winde- 


Wormcr- 


C Males 
Buried < Females- 
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Tit. jdfiixe vf Bread fit/ of tk Order pf iJhe lord Motor 4 nd Cettrf t>f AidtrmtH] 

A pcmnyWheaten Loaf to contain Nino Ounces and a halfj and three- 
half- penny White Loaves the like weight. 
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L 0 «5\£ (9 «5 \£ 1 S Dreadful Vifkaiton : 

Or, A Collection of All the 

Bills oi Mortality 

For this P relent Year : 

Beginning die r7 rh, of December 1A64. and 

ending the 19 ** of December following ; 

As alfb^ TZ# ^ H 2\[ £ (3^^ Z- or yt&v% 23 ZZ. £, ; 

According to the Report made to the 

King’s MoiF Excellent Majefty, 

Sy the Cmftny of Farifh-CUrh *f London , &c 
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Printed and are to be fold by £. Ctttt living in AMttf&ue-finfy 
Printer to the (aid Company i 6 6 <j. 
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From the 1 5 of Auguft 10 the 2 % . 


i6t ; s 


5 : A Unn WooJftTctr- 
X\.Alli»llow! Batting 

AfiftHovrs 

Aihillowt Great.- 


Bur. |PLag*(. 


ALhslW Hor.ylsflS- 

ALtuJimrs Lffit “ ! - 

Alhaliow-s 

Whitlow s Sialnini*— — 7 
Alhaft&ws. the Will— — 1 3 
S*Apage— — 

S c AnJ^irHubbiTd' 

S E Andie w tlfideiffliafe — M 

S c Atidtew Wardrobe— 

S L Ann AMerfcut - 
S' ^nn Blidtfrjrei* 

S c An cholins Fsriflv 
S c Auilin^ Plfifli— 

S E B«thalMnciilwcIiwige 
S c Bcrtnfic Fynck 


Bur. 


S' Strict Gricc-dnuTth 

5' Bemet PaiilfrUtf— 
S' Btrnicc Sfrtfdwt 
S* Sotolph BiHLhKfprt- 

C drifts Church 

S* CVifcphns— 

S r Clcwcnc Eaftchcap— 
S T Dio nit Bwkcliuicli— 
5' Dwnftan * — < 

S'* Edmund X-iimhisJflfi 

S t EiMboiOM^ 

y Faith — 

SF Fofter.- 


16 


u 


S e Gibiiel Fertfhurch— 

Cbti^udm tbs 97 J^rf&rr feljHffdv fr'iEh- 


S t Geor ft fco^blilen* 

S T Grefoiy fa? S E Pauli- 
s' Hdkn — 

SF James Dukes pt«c- 
S r James GaiUekhkiu-^l 
S c John Ka,ptift 
S l J^hn Evi^cli^* — 

S E John — 

S' Kathnine Cdeman^ 

S f Katharine Cteduudi 
Liwicnce Jstfiy— 

S f LiwrcBce Poumney— 

S 1 Leonard Eaftchcip— * 

SF Leonard Foflc dance- 
s' MigDiii Parifli- — 

S t Msrgstei Lothbuty— *■ 

S' MarptcT Mofcs. 

S c MarparetNcnfFtifMrqei 
S c Marf arci Ihmm— 

S c Mary AbchwrGh— 

S' Kary Alderman bjiiy— 

S c Mary Alilerjmijr — - 

S' Mary U 6 cw 

S 1 Wary Bashar— — | 
S* Miry Cokchuidv — 

S l Mary Hill- — - 

$ l Hiiy Mounchiff* 

$' M^ry So mm dice 

S f Mpiy Sraynifir— 

S x Maty Woolchurcht -- f * 
S 1 Miry Woalnnch -— 51 
SF Mai dn. Ifemortgcilifie 


m i-\ Bul.Plig. 

S ' 1 Martin LusljtiTc-— 4 

S a M^Tvin Qrgati- — 

S' Martin Qmwrjufc , .■ I 

S 1 Maftirt Vintoey^ '*7 

5 C Matthew Rfdir&n eE JE 

S c Maudlin MilleilTte c *3 

S' Ma Lisj-lira CDl d^lfifkzccc— ! S 
£ l Mictml 

S 1 Michael Ccrnfiil J 

S l Michael Crookcdknc 1 7 

&] Michael quicenhi?hc- 7 
S' Michael Quern- ji 
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Mi dud Royal \% 
5 t Michael WooiRuct— i 
S L Mildred Bread-ftiect— ,1 
SF Mildred Poulrrcv * — a 
S' Nieho ks Acnp ^ 1 . 

Nicholas Ctlc$bW— 1 
S c Niihbfc Oiave s 1 3 

S c Olite HafEftrecr^ '7 

S l Ot are Jewry— 1 

S L Otjye Si hcifl rcc i- — 
S 1, Panciii Soper Sine-— 
S c Pecei Cheap 


S*i Peser Cornhil^ — 
S' Peter Pauliwhaii"- 
S E P«c:ter poor. 
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S E S^ven CokmirdVrcet;! ^ 
S' S^cveii ivilbfook — 

S' Swithin — 3 x 

H 8 

“5 
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S r Thomas: ApoHEc 

Tciiuiy Pa tiih 


5 5 


34 


S?« Hftw- 


3 ^ 


S c Andtcw hkilborft i i. 1 4iOi S’ Boiojph AtdgUK^ ■1*?^ 


$' Binholomt* Gte? t — y 8 5 C 'S' Betoiph Biftiopfgace— '*■ 
S 6 Ba.Fchoi.onn um L«ik — * Ip 

S l Btad|e™— — ( i -47 IT ? 

^titfcwd PrcciEid^— 7 j 5 

S l Bocolph AldcrTgate -— 70 1 ^ E 


S'DunJftjl WeR 
S- George So«rhwirk— 
S s Gtlcs C tippkptc — 
S l Oln c Southwark— 


- 1 - 1 Sa^i^Birs Saiithwsrk 1 

2 3 ^ S. Sepu ] chi tt Pirirti 

^ 


|i6o;no 
‘Uoj Z 74 
S T T^ioinis Siuchvrark— 24 h 1 


Tmiiry Mtrories- 
Ac the Pefthoufc- 


*'krifhitd U the l6 Wiiriw*; fir — d I B#rtedxVid di ik? Pfjlfrair/f— 2 B6 1 Pijr|*¥— 1 3 j ^ 


SF Gil^s in the neLdi^ -J*©4 

riidney 4* ^ 

S^Jaancs ^icftwd — 1 73 
S c K*:h. neurdhc. 


f 7 S , ksmbech Pst^ih- 


S l Le&nard Shoredisch^tiyi 
S' Mi^dakn Beitnondf^viJ? 

S 1 Ms r y N"c wi n|^iw- ( 7 4 


S s Mtry Jilinpccn — |jo ,j.y 

Mary Whkeetuppcl -^ npijo 
KothoiichPerifli ^ — — J !- 


rrW?w^i s » *bc r 2 air IVrr/bfi re MkidkCfs Siirry- 49 


Stepney Parish-— 
BmyicJ—* T 57 I Pikfxr 


-!37^27i 
— * "44 


S- Ciemem Dane- 

S K Pa-ui Covcd: C54idcn-) £ 


*i f- 


i5 


i 1 - Mar;in in tfic titki— 
S' Mat v SaA'-oy 


*5 S|*p 3 1 ?>Mpgji«t W-ftiniriAct|2ic;ft 
J .st,-- — “ ■* 


II 1 10 j krs/rf *t lit Pefthouff- 


i«3 


Chiflwj :» ;fcf y Ptriptn i* rif f«y md L^trtiU *f WcftmirdcT— 17 — 5 gig : PJjjw- 488 
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The Hifeafes and Cafmlties thh 


n 

A Borttve 

A^td 

Bleeding: 


Broken • rage- 

fcr fcc Kt lLu '1 by a the 
IbiCt at St. Mary YVooI- 

diyrch- 

Child bed 

< hnfomes — 

ConfuijipLtoii 
Con bullion— 

Cough- 

iDfoplie-*- 

^Fl 4 ¥cT 


riot and Stnal]-poi- 

Jrlux ■ ■ 

Plighted — 

(jOWt- 


G icf — 

Griping in the Guts- 
Hc ad-mould - ihat-~ 
IJaundtes- 


"79 


Males ■ 


V 


Impofthume- 

Infanis — 
Kingferil- 
Letlvargy 


Livergrown 

MeagroiuL- — — 

Falfle — .. 

PJa-uc ___ 

Pjrp.es— 

Qiiiniic — - — _i 
Kj tiers — - 


Riiirtg of rhe Lights — 

Rupture* — - - 

Scurvy— 

Shingles— 


Spent cd Fcairr- 

Stilborn-- 

Srone — 


Buried 


Stopping of the ftomiLh 

Strangury 

SUddc.liy 

Slirfi it— — ■■ 

Teeth 

Thrulh . . . . . 

Tilfick — 

U!c' T- 

Vomiting — - - 

Willett" 

Wormes — 

’ Males — 


"20 


—2777 ; 

Females — -ijj r> Placrue-iis^ 
In all — * — 5 5*8 \ 


ChriftnedK Female 

.In all 171 _ 

Iicreafcd in the burials this Week - 2 

F arifog cl ear of the. Plague- ay PariiLes Infeftcd lc $ 

Tit 'Mbt if Bind fit fortify Or<Ur ofth Lord Mdor and Court sf ^MrmT 
A penny Wheaten Loaf to contain Mrne Ounces and a half, and three * 
■ half-penny White Loaves rhe like weight 
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Fiomihcsaof Au^nft cotbei?. 
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Alhfifeir* Srsidlin 
Alhgjbws G-<m — 
Alh^tl-ows 

Al,i*llows Ldfc — y 
J-ui 


Alhai : Stain^T^ 

Aihflkmihs Wa^ 

S l q y- 

S' _*rJtw Hsifabatd— 
Aaidt-c^ UutftrQiih* 

S ( \pctew Wankcihif 

S c Ain Alderfj&itt 
S L Arm Bkck^ym- 
i e AtySoJins P^tIEI.i 1 
> c Auftjr.s Parish — 

S c Its rt^obrntn Eldest 
S c Hynclt*— 

? lr !'!■!'•. v- Gncc^rU^ca 


- [Pbff. 

( 
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i^S 

11 ! 

■ 

jl I 


1 

t ■ : 

E l 

9 

S 1 

7 

7 

S 

■J '■ 1 

I' 1 

40 ! 

-1 ■ 

. 1 3 
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f j) 

,51 j 

i £3 

•| 4 ‘ ' 
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1 

■ i 

3 

■4 

? 

■ 2 
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I 

f 

1 

ro 


S l L- tin cl St-bKiioj 
S l se.*^ h iiilliti 
Chytfl^ f 
5 ' Cfo" jct$- 


k; 


2. 

43 


5 r GkitLiii thAtLiciji— t 3 1 
5* Dv^-ii B^ichrnc^jl 
Sft&.frftut Edt— !? 

S' Eihjtmd Lumbsruftf* - 
S 5 Ec^Iboiouieh — 

&W& — -i 

s' F oftct-— *4 

S 1 Q^silcI Fcnckufcft — 



S' K^Iff 

S' Jarres Dsfca pk£- 
S ’ 1 jaiTiCJ. Gf/liri®dra--j*- 
S r John Bipiifc 


S* Marrin Liidgatf.* 


1 6^5 

IlLIf. [ V I^g T 


tf 


S" 1 JWfi Bv^gelift- 
S' i-^nrte Zadmy — 

b' luiWtiiW ColcTHEJI' — - 
S c ECathaTiiKCreriiiirch 
S ; Liwrencc Jeirq;- — 

S* LtdpcK^t P&LUimey— , 
S fc Ltomrd Eifteh cap- — 
S' Lcbiiini PoftcdaM— 
S L MaenuiF?:ifl 3 - 
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2 

5 

X 

iS 

S 3 


S t Margaret Lathbitfv— 

S' Margaret Mat>— 

S' MirgiareiNtwflihftccc- 
S c Mllprci Jfauois— 

S' M a . y i b^hurCb 1 — 

% t Aidtrniapbun 
S c Man- AliUrmary — 

S* kty Iff ffa* — 

S' Matjr Sticluw- — — i J 
Muif Cslidlmith--— T 
tfbhxym : 
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8 

i - 
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S' Mar; 1 Msguactew 

S* i:> Soinnu-rfcr 


1 


5 


S %hr ^ Rising.—- — 5 
S* Miry WpslehuisK — ■;! 

S T 1 “, r- V.tobar’i™ p 

S‘ Mtiiin Immongurlanc'i 
J I 


1 

I 

i 

9 

30 

4 

i 

I 

4 

l 
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3 

1 3 
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S' Msi-jl . - r ,.-. 

S C Mjjti/i Out Twitch— J 

M'-fiir. Virnfijv- — — 

£* FcidarftrcstJ * 

Matin' )«UJcfef«_iS 
S s W 2 *Tdi 5 n OSiillMrEfiT- i 
Wiehac! Eifijjluw. 

S r - Michfccl Comhil--: 

S c Michwpt Crcwlrc(i!anp l 
S' hitchse! Qiieciihi;hc,-1 & 
S c Michael Q^crr.— ! 

S ! Michlcliiijyal "t A. 

S* Mikael Wos-dftcect-8 
5 1, Mtidr?ti Brcadflfer;— a 
S c Mi Jred Fqultrcv _ — 4 
5 l Nichoiu Ac-QHfj 


S* NjcficJas C'f[«ht)y- 

<;T teiAir — J 


I 

p 5 

S T K^djulftt Otaves- — - 6 

S c Ojar-c 

S' 0 !^ e j:^iy_— S 

S E OUyc 1 $ 

S' ftjipris S^ycrlanf-— % 
S r Pccei Che — 

S' Pc&et O" mfei!- — 

S' Ffrtffi FauiVhsrt- 

S 1 Ptter Peer- 


s' Srevcn 

S' Srcvcn Walbrocki 
S' Swithia 


S 1 Thtrrs&s. Assoftk^ 

Ttinhy Parirtv' 


4 1 ik 97 fici xpifl^xx^i f, ^JZp- 
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S T findf(W Rdbsrfi 
5 k flitthobiiiiffw Grsar 
S s Bairhc itmlr m L c f!< 

S s Brief; cl- — — - 
BrUcwd Pr; riii^-- — — I 2 
S T BiOpilph Aldtrfg&EC-^ y I 
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Sr3 I S c Msty Hewlngton — - i 5 5 i L 5 - « Stepney rift- 


rtf I 2 tttt Piriibii i.i Mieijrfci **d Surry — ^ 4^ Bisiiirf-— M ^ 


*09t 


jf Clemrnt GNSp 


PittL Co>cntGaiJa4. 


1681140 ! S fc Mittifl in -the Mil — bSdfT^ 81 S c Marfarr Wefttnmli^if+l f +yc| 
go [zp I S T Wnry gavoy - >. hft 1*3- f Pdlh^yf^*— )7 
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The Dtfeafes and Cafmlties this Week. 


/' 


Bortive— 
Ag*d — 


Ague 

Apoplectic 
Bleeding 


. <2 


Burnc in his Bed by a Candle 1 . 

at i’e, Giles Cripplcgate 

Canker 


Childbed— 
Chrifomes — 
Coufumptian 
Courulfion — 

Cough 

Dropfie 

leaver- 


FIoi and Small- por- 

Frighted 

Cowt- — - 

Grief 


Griping in the Gun— 
jaundies- 


Chiiftned 


'Males p5 i 

J Females — Si C 
.In all 175 3 


impofthuoie- 

Infants — 

failed by a fall from rhe Be]- 
Jrcy at A I ha] lows the Grcac^ 
Krngfcvil 
LerhirgT 
Palfie ~~ 

Plague 

Ritter 


ftfngofthe Lighn- 

Sco wring— 

Scurvy— 

Spleen-- — 

Spotted Feavcr- 

Stilborn 

Stone. 


Stopping of the ftcmich- 

Strangury 

Suddenly 

Surfeit — ... 

Teeth 

Thrafh — . 

Tim party — 

Tiick 

Vomiting 
Winde— 

Womies 



C Males -■ a oa -t 
Buried <Pem»ks — 

Incrcafcd in the Burials rhil ^ ~ ’• J ' 

Prtilhes clear ofthc Plague . 4 p„ i[heI , nfeacd g 



T f izt “f f'^hfortih Or d,r t f ,kr Led u„ hr W Co „, : 

Apcnnj Wbcattn Loaf w iconuinNinc Ounces and * half, and three 

halfpenny White Loavesthelilte weight. 







London 40 


From the 1 9 of September to the 2 6 . 


1665 


Bur Flag. 


S' A UanWouifeecc- 
ArADuitaM 
Alhallows Btcaiftrtct— 
AUttUavs Gr( *'. 

Allows Hanjlw 
Aib jltcrws LdSc — 
AlliiLlowi LurnWHfeet 
Alh iiVjWi Stsinipp 

Al!i*U few* the Wail - 
S’ 1 Alphigc 

S' Andrew Hubbird- 

! S 1 Andrew Uctderihifr— 
S' Andrew Wirdwhe— 
S' Ann AWfifew. 

S' Ann ahcVffjcrs • 

S' Ancholin-s PatiSh— ' 
S' Auflin-t pififi' “ 

S' BanlwlpmewEtchiBge 

S l Sennet Fywi'" “ 
S ? Buitice Gt^c tenure a 1 
S' Bcfintt Piuliwtarf— 

S' B?nn« ShetehoR- 

S' Uotolph Billinjljptc * 
thrifts Church 
S c Chriftoph^S 
S' Ckmen: Eaftcheap-*, 
S' Dionts BicVehuteh — 
S' QunJhn Eaft- — ' 7 ~ - 
S' feimuni Lu. mb Ildar- 
s' fiiKelbonsugh — 

S' Fsith 


10 

h 

L 

*S 

c 1 

id 

41 

1 1 

3 

26 

5 ° 

20 


l 

J 

6 

l 

! 

3° 

1 


S' FpBw— 


t 

V 

2 I 

1 

fl 

13 

IO 

7 


S 

41 

J 

5 ? 

1 

24 

IQ 

I I 

35 

3 

zz 

n 

16 

j 1 

7 

i 

3L 

I? 

2- 

I 3 

1 

2 

1 7 

3 

10 

,9 

5 


tUui- 

s' George B«oipM«w— * 

S' fiiipjfv-37 S' Pauls— J l 

S'HcLlerw H4 

S' James Dukes pk«— * j 2 4 
S" ^ antes Giri^&KSe-i ^ 

S' JcKn'Baptift- 

■■ ‘ “ 

u 

IQ 
1 

*7 

fo 
I 

3 

7 

I 

19 

[3 
1 

I • 

3 


S' Jahn JE»ng«Iift— 

S' w.n ZschirV' 

S' Kichstide Coleman- — 
S' Katharine Cf«hurtfc 
S' Lawrence Jewry— — 
S' Lawrence Fountncy— 
S' Leonird Eaftclieap — 1 
$' Leonard' Fefterlane- — 
5 * Mafniry^MfH 

S' Mafeirtt Lothbur;- 

S' Margaret Mofes 

S' MaigitetNewfiliiftreec 

S' Margaret Punas 

S' Mary AbchuTcIi- — — 
S' Mary Alder nanbury— 
S' Miiy Aldermary 
S* Miry ie Bow — 

S' Mary Borhaw" - 
S' Maiy Coleehmeb — 
S' Mary Hi!i 


S' GiEmci FfiEKharcb— 

Cbrifitel U M 07 Jhinjier wirMtffhf "-*Ui 


S' Mary Mount haw- — 3 

S' Mary S OSMKlfe t- 1 5_ 0 

S' Mary ptayning ■ g 

S' Mary Woolefiiuxch *— p 
S' Miry Woaktorb — — ;x I 
S' Man in bcmcngcrltwc % 


P»et 

*6 

3 

2 t 

IO 

7 

7 1 

35 

zo 

5 

l 4 

z 

'27 

,l 

5 

7 

4 

4 

17 

ti 

1 

1 

4 

3 

? 

6 

6 

1 



S' Maum Ladgilck 
£ r Mariin Ofgiti^ 

S s Marcift Oti^ jjehr 

$* Miriiji Vinsrey-- 
S l Matthew Fridavftitccv 1 
S t ftflfttidliit MUfcftfftjjti — ? 

5* Mzudli n G!d£flift r oc- Ji Q 
S' MictoeJ Sdfifli 3 wJ— [it S 
Cornhil — — J 
Cmkediane 1 S 

Q_iiccnhifh{!- J 1 
C^u-cTn- 


S c MiAif 

S E 

S* Michaci 

s c Mtehtc 


S E Mic h ae L K oyitU — - — [ 1 4 1 i 
5 T Mi-chad Woodfbrct-JS ,, 5 

S t Miidftd Ercadfttcct^! I j I 

5 l MiMiteti P^uldrtjr — . U '4 

S l Nichoks Acof 4 - .7 y 

S* EtfiX-hohs Cglsatbv- — ,^4 1 4 

5 1 NicEiofos Olrni 7 

S c Oli¥cHurtflr«t- W 

S c Olive Jewry w 1 

[ $ r Olive SHTtf^Teer-—;? 

S l PiltCras S^ptfianc - — 4 
P<i& *6 


S ( PetcT CofiL&it- 
Pclci Palirtfhlrf- 
S c Ptser Peer— 

S- Srevefi Cdernsniheei -efi 
Itevcik WalbiQok- — '3 


V 


S' Swithifi 
S' Tbemas. Ap 
Trinity Pirii 


7 

7 

to 
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t?- 

1 

7 

? 

5 

10 

rlt 

$ 

,54 

P 

16 

!5 

V 


jS Buried Ilt58 ?Is£kc- — 1QSJ 


S' Andrew Holbuir. — 

S' Binbobmew Great — |J O 
S' Bartholomew Ltfte — 

$ c Bridge- — 

Bridewtl Prcei ntt 


!i o z ;i Si, 
16 

I X JT I 

1171 91 

' 1*4 


26 


4 S T B^cclph Aldptt- — — 

S E Bszdph 

S'Dunftau Wtft 

S T George Sou rh walk -— 1 
S 1 Gales Crifijhie^aS' 

S x OiSLVeSoiUttiwaik 


4 tfPi 4 J 3 


S x B^cdpS Aldeifgatc-^S? P 4 
Ckriftwd w rh 'mtfbm rfee wiHr — 41 


X 86 

7 1 

T 5 3 

i 77 

47 - 


it? 

Jt 4 


Savioiit-s Sulithvrjrk 356541 

S- Sepulchre* P; rifti- i 937 J 8 

S' Tticms Savthwsik— 1 3 9 

Trinity Miron et — 4 1 

Ac the Pcftlioufc — [/ 


i2 

17 


ft wkd, mm d *t ib t PtfUftnfi r— '2 6 SS FLjjrr— 5 3 ji 


S' Giles ir the deid^ — 

Hackney Ptrdh— — 
S' J a rocs Ckrkenwel — 
S' Kach. nea; the Tower 


tig 

8 

7 S 

7 S 


J <>7 j Liin&eth Parish- 


& 


5* Le'c^nard SligirdliEcb— 
S s Magdalen Be r mend icy 
S 1 Mary Ncirrngrai 


w? 4 m: m Pjf^ir ia MiJ<hc[Jet Surrv- 


44 

146 

2 pl 

94 

44 


40 

13S 

174 

94 


S' Mary iilrngtcn — — 

S' Miry WhiLechappel- 
Rcrihorirh Piiifb - — 
Stepney Periih — — 


44 

545 

20 


41 

320 

l8 


tiKTitd — 1794 Firjw- 


$Uf 57 j) 

t<5 43 


S' Clement .Dines,- — - 
S' Paul CewtEirGifd?Ji_ 


t J 2! 1 2 Sj S' Mrrtiij in the 
19 [iU IS'Msry Savoy— 


-|2 1 9 .1 7 1 1 S' M^tJjrct We ftmjnJlci 1 1 OQ ! 2 8 J 
-*20 |ij j flir Peftfreuft- jit 


cfcwJJ** j» Cfar J P* ^fr is rtr rirj «d CrijfTiJfr tf Weflniiiifler— 2 3 K*ri«t— 7 10 j 



The ‘Difeafes and Cafualties this IVeetr. 


n* % 


t 


a 


Bortive- 
Aged — 

Ague 

Apoplexie— 
Childbed — — 
Chrifctnes — 
Gold- 


Confumptioa 
ConvuLfion — 
Gough — — 
Drophe - 


Drowned at Sf. Martin in the 

Fields — — 

."Fearer « » ■ » wulii ^ 

flftqla — 


Tloi and SmtH-poi- 
Flu* 


FoiUid dead in the Fields at 
St,MiryIflingren — — — 
Frighted ■ — 1 — 


Gom- * * — _ — 

G'icf 

Griping in the Guts— 

Jaundies- ___ 

Impofthume- 
Irifants 
Kingfevil — 
Meagrofne 
Plague — — 

Purples 

Rickets— 


Ri&g of the Lighrs- 

Ruprarc— 

Scurvy — 

Spotted Feaver^ 

Stilborn — 

Stone 


J ang of the ftomach- 

enly 

Surfeit — — - 

Teeth 

ThruCh — 

Tiffick 

Vomiting 

Windc ■ ■■ ■ ■ * 

Wcrmei ■ ' — 


C Males ^8 ^ . C Mile* — 2 1 2 

Chriftned'N Female'S^— 78 > Buried s Females — - 3 1 4 8> Plague— j 5 3 j 

clnail M5 3 ClnaJi £4603 

Decreafed in the Burials this Week — - — — 1S3 7 

Pariihei dear of the Plague— 7 Pariffaet Infe&cd 1 2 5 


wist Jpz.e of Breed fit fmb by Order of the Lord Mater and Court of Mdtrmt*\ 
A penny Whearen Loafro contain Nine Ounces and a half, and three 
__ half-penny White Loaves the like weight. 
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London 4 1 From the 26 of September eo the 3 October. 


1 66$ 


1 

S ' 1 A Lban WottM-retc -' 1 c> 

JnLAihiljows Btfking‘4^ 


I Bur. Pkg< 


Alhiijowfi Bread fnect — 
Alhilio'ws Gtcs?-r- 


Alhsllows HflnyliiK- 
Aliiailotfs Ltfk- 


ALhsltoiws Lumbitdflrec! 
* 'hallow s Snynins-- 
Aihallows the Wail' 

S' Alphagc - 
S' Andrew HitbbinJ- — 

S' ArteSrew LlndtifimEc — - 
S' Arakew Wardrobe 
S ! Ann AEdeif^s'"'- 
S' Ann BlschFryerw- 
S* Anthoap P wiki- 
s' Aciftins Parifh- 


S* BirthoIoffleffEsthirige 
S' Benner Fynck — — 
5' Ben nee Gnccchu-rcb- 
S' Eeranct Paulfwhsrf-*— 1 
S'- Bc r ,r.cf SHcitbee— - 
S' Botolf-h Billinglgui- 
Chrift Church — — 
S' Chriflopheii - — 

S ! Clement E*ftdhcip.^ ! 

S' Dicni? Biti’cFiuTcn--' 
$ c Diiaftin Bail- — 

S' Edmund Lumbirdlir- 
S' Exhcihotcuil 
S' Fisih — 

S L Fofttr- 


42 

r 7 

> 

ii 

n 

H 

16 

30 

2* 

57 

7 

4 

7 
4 

4 

'5 

t 

8 

44 

4 


i i 

?4 

i 

4 1 

x 7 

u 

1 8 


*4 

M 

l 7 

50 

4 

3 

7 

i 

3 

|7 

8 

39 

4 

i 

-4 

i 



S' George BortilpKkn' 

S' Granny bj S' Pauls— 

S'.HeUen- 

S' Jaincs Dokti plate- 
s' jitnts Gar-ickhichc— 
S' John BiptLll- 


S' John EvingeltHL 

S' Joim Zithjry 


Bur. 

I 

1 6 

6 

H 

1 6 

ii 


it 

-jo 

34 

6 


S' Kit he tint Coleman- 

s'’ KiUisrineCrechurch. 

S' Liwrtnce Jewry . 

S' Lawrence Potwiiciey— 1 4 
S' Leopard Er.tehcip— — 3 
S' Leonard FoHcrUiie — 

S' Msgnui Pari Hi- 


1 6 

5 

1 


iS 


S' Margaret Lot’iburj— 

S' Margaret Moles-* — 

S' Margaret Ncwisihftre. 

S' Margaret Patrons 4 

S' Maty ftbthutch- ~J 

S' Maty ALdeimanbHty-^4 
S' Maty AMcmury— '4 

S' Miry k Bow- HI 

S* Mary BotKiw . — & 

S' Mary Col.ec hur eh. — 

S' Mary Hilt. 


S' Gabriel ?ew:hiirth--i 3 

Ofifivd in tit 97 p *rtftK wtfi* tltiWrfli 


S' Mary Mo u nth aw 4 

5* Wary SciuRicrfcc— ^ 44 

S 1 Mity Shaping - 7 

5 1 Mary Woolckfiidi-— , ,7 
S E Mary Wsdnodi — — ,7 
S c Mama irenn^|Cftoc|j 


piig 

I 

*5 

5 

23 

II 

10 


ts 

19 

f 

10 

u 

i 

15 

3 
? 

*4 

4 
1 

4 

I 

fs 

i 

4 

5 


y Minin Laid gate- 
M-ifdn Orgies— 

S l Mat J n Ou ctfsicb- 
S L Margin. VLacrev- 
S' M3[EhewFriiiivfifce^ 

S z Maudlin Old filler ec?- 
S c BlillJiUkT. 

S £ Michicl C-of Jihil— 

5> c Michucl C.r^^k-cciJinc 
S c Michael Qiiccntu^he- 
$■ Michael Qwr?- 
S fc Mi-duel Ra j si— — 
S c Mi CilAci W &oiftrce^ 
S 61 Mildred 

S r Mildtcd Po^ilriey™ — 
S l Nicbfllaj Amur- 


10 


S c Nicbclijs CoLcabby — 
S r Nkbolls Obvcs— 
S c Oiavc HirtftratE — - 

0 !ave Jci^ry* 

5 1 GhVc SiUsiflirttcu— , 
S K S&pcrUnc — 

S 1 Pcc« Chcip 

S r Pctci Corn nil — — 

S' Peter FiuUwharf 

S t Pc^f Poor* 


S 1 St^v^n Colffnanftrc^ ^5 

S 5 Ssiv^ii Wdbf&o^— 

S 1 - S^vi thin ■■- 
S l Thomas A-^ftles- 
Tjinirjr V^il 


39 BMthd- 


•II49 Pfifitr- 


173;i5 3 


Andrew Kolborti- 
S 11 BanholcdiCw Gteat^- 
S c Butbc-Ionstift Let- 
s' Bridget — 

Bfidewd PjccLnfl ^ — 

BaEolph Aldcrigscc — 

Ct ijtud iWfe 16 dWfi« »W»*£ ^ 


t 7 

7 

91 

7 X 


^5 

I7 

*3 

64 


Bctolph Aliigiic- 

S t BiflwpFtiu— 

S l DLiElfttn Wcfti 


S 1 Gtotgc Southwwk- 

S* Gilfct Giipplfigacc-^ 

S E OkvcSGutiiwari:— 


m 

6 3 

140 

196 

J7S 


33b 

121 

S9 

x 3'3 


Siviotira South-walk— - 
S-Sepulchin PsriOs — 
S' Tnornss Sotirhwaik*- 
Triairy Minorics- 


1 5 1 1 At the Pcftlio-jjt ■ 

a 8l] 

4 5 Hitrit-dj jmd q tbt 1 * 5 £ PJr£W— lj/22 


S' Gi-ei in the fielit— • 

Hackney Parifh — — 

S' James ClnkwWl— 
S Kath, wear the Tower 


95 

55 


7 S 

12 

4a 

i3.S» 


S' LeoMrd^ ^ShoreJireh-- 
S* Magdalen BeimajidJey 
S' Mtry Newington- 

Ck/iffed u tbt It MTPeijbts wMriillefea ad Surrey — 


Ljmbedi p.irifh- 


4? 

ti8 

Si 


39 
9 1 
ie»6 

81 


S' Mary tUmgto® 

S' Mary Whltcdiippcl- 

Roch&rith Pari flu- — 

Stepney Pifilh — — 1 — 1 


328 

21 


4 O Bftrifd — Plight — “E 4651 


J S I 

18 


P7W5 1 * 


v CUrarn: D - r **— — ltafi-licl S' Matiinin die fields— 14? S' Ma^aree Weflifitnn<»:iQ9'tp7 

S'PaulOwtfit Gseieiw-pS |M I S' Mixy Ssroy- 1 19 |«tf **Mif n shlf>d!lhoa &- — 14 

CiYifhuii* iit 5 Pi^tej •# tir Ckj tad Liiuuintf Wefcvinfler— 1 8 B^nii—Opo P(/£i m- J jo 

— M 


The Difeafes and C of. ualties this Wee\, 



A Bortive 

x\ 


Aged- 


Ague- 
Bloody fUis- 
Caflcer— 

Childbed 

CtiEifomes — 
Confute pt ton 
Convalfiofl" 

Dtopfie- 


Dtowned at St* M^gdalea Ber- 
tn ondfey— — — ■ — — 

Fearer 


Flos and Smatl-pox- 

Flui — 

Frighted 

Gangrene — - — 


Griping in the Gut*- 

JfaUndieS -7- — 

Irapcfthu-mc ■ 


+ 

At 

l 

I 

I 

*4 

7 

105 

33 


infants- __ 

Killed by a fall at Stepney- 

Kmgfevil 

Overlaid - — — 

Pi hie — 

Plague 

Planner- ™ 

Pluruie- 

Purples- — . 

Ktcicets 


Riling of the Lights 
Rupture - 

Scorning-— 

ScUrvy 


1 8 

t 

1 

t 

1 

4 m 

t 

£ 

I 

iZ 


-8 

— x 


Spotted Fewer 

Starved r at Nurfc (at Sr.Maud- 

Ik in Old Fifhftrccr) 

Stilborn 

Stopping of the ftomich 

Suddenly . — ■ L 

Surfeit- 

Teeth - u 

Thntfh — 

Timpany- 
Tiffick-— 

Ulcer — 

Vomiting- 
Wind e-~ 

Wormes^ 


x 

S 

63 


9 

6 

5 , 

2 4 

9 Z 

2 
E 

3 

T. 

1 

4 . 

*3 


^jMaks 2 S 01 

Bur ied-i Females — 2? 1 9 Plague— 4929 
cjn all — - — 


57 *°, 


Parities Infe&cd 


740 


C Males — 75 
Chriftned<FemaI«- — 67 
tin all — —142 

Deere a fed in the Burials this Week 
• Par ifhes dear of rhe Plague— $ 

*fkc Ji&ze ef Bread ftt forth by Order of the Lord Md&r~ a»d~C»urt tf Aldermen] 
A penny. Wheaien Loafro contain Nine Ounces and a half, and three 
halfpenny White Loaves the like weight. 
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London 42 


From the 5 of October to the 10. 


1 ism. 

S e A Lban WoodRrect- f 7 

J\j “ " ■ ■ 


Alhillows RsrlcinyJ 9 
AlhaUe*‘s Brcadftr«t — -| 
aLbiLlow* Gets;. 


Alhaliows Honylane 
Aihaltawi Lei£- 


i 

is 

i 


AiiiliijM i LiuribttdltrtSf 
Aiha Lie w s S ny ninp - — — 
AJJmllflWs the Wai! 

S' Alphsge — ■ 


S E Andrew Hubbard- 
s’ Indrtwr llflajtf&Sfc — 
S' Andrew Wardrobe — ■ 
S' Ann AlderfjsMe— 

S' Ann BkckfiyecE-. 

S' Anrhclins PariHr 
S' Auftios Panto- 
s' Bartholomew Exchange 

S' liepnet - F'-nck 
S' Banner Grjceehureh- 
s E Benner PtulfwharfL— 


» i 

s 

r s 

It 

d 

4 

io 

s? 

f 5 

6t 

i 

5 

4 

i 

7 1 
It 


S’ Banner Slserehoft — — 
S* Bbrolpn 

Chrifi Church 


S' OirUlcphers 
S' Clement Eiflchei^— 

S' Dipnjj BdcteKtiterw— ■ 
S' Dunftan Eirt- 
S' iadnvufld LumbsTtlfti.' 
S l Edielkcxowfbi 

S* Faith 

S* Fofter, 


4 

t 

Is 

il 

IQ 

1 3 

7 

5 


V H‘ 

*5 

z 

H 

i 

I 

28 

4 

i 
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IS 

r 5 

S* 

i 

3 

4 

io 

J> 

4 

1 ° 

4 

t 

5 

20 

T-0 

7 

ii 

tf 

4 


KUr. 


S' G e-urge BocolphUns.— $ 
S' Gregory fry S' Pali Is- - 
S'Hellcn 


2 

i 

JO 


S l | i [fits Dukes place—* 

S* J a rnes GaiKckftbbfc—] 1 1 

S' Wn 1 1 

i> fc John fiv^geiyi-' 

S 1 John Ztftary 


S c Katharine Cakmaii- 


S E KacEiiHne Cte-churtfu M 


S c T-avutiatc Jcifr y- 


$ 

J 4 


£ 7 

3 * 


S* Gabriel FcrKhurch-- 

Ck'ijld is tto 97 PtrifrU wikhih K r 4?f- 


S' Lawrence p^uiuncy— 

S' Leonard Esllchetp— -* 

5' Leonard Foltcriinc — 

S' Magnus Farito 
S' Margaret Lothbury—, 

S' Margerer Mc-fs^ 1 

S' Margaret Ncwfifhfbre. “ 

S 1 AiirgiTtt Pattons b 

S T Miry Abehtireh- '$ 

S' Ma*y AIdermanburj r -7 

5' Miry Aldemury S 

S' Miry le Bow — 2 

S' Mary Bothsw 1 

$' Mary Coierfuireh-- — 2 

S 1 Mary Hiji- — . — ' 

S c Mary Mountbsw 4 

S' Mary Sommerf-ct— — 30 
S' Miry Sntyniitg— \ 

S' Miry Woolchritcii-— 6 
S' Mary Wcylnoth — — 8 
S' Mu tin Irsmongeiline 3. 


m 

St 

■s 

1 1 

7 

5 

jo 

2 , 

4 
!! 

5 

33 

4 


4 
2 
6 
6 

2 
1 

6 

A 

z6 

z 

5 
S 

3 


pu r , 

5 r Mani n Lndgue * 7 

S' .ManmOrjprs — * — — J 

S c MirMOiirwitdi 7 

S 5 Martin Vi n trey— — JS 
S c Matthew Fridiyffreei- J 
S ! Msj. 3 JUtv ^ 

$ T M>ud lin 01 1 Silt ft ice c- T - 
S l Mi-chs^I l'a(£/liair. — t 1 

M|irh.3,si Cociihil — - ^ 

H K Michscl CfMtrc^knt ^ 7 
Machrtd ^ 

S f Michael 1 

S 1 Mtehatl Rc ? ■■■sl — 1 5 

$ t MiiHpcI WoodfWca^ *4 
S t MiSdrcJ Brsadfttcet— ,3 
S 1 Mildred Fcultf-ey — — j? 

S L Nicitcitxs- Acer.i- — 

S c Niche Us. Colcabbt— 
S c Nidio 3 is Okvei- 
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The Northwest Passage search: behind the scenes of the expedition 
that found Franklin’s HMS Erebus 

Monday 3rd August 2015 historyextra .COIY1 

The Northwest Passage search: behind the scenes of the expedition that found Franklin’s HMS 
Erebus 

In 1845, Captain Sir John Franklin led an expedition to the Arctic to navigate the Northwest Passage. His 
ships, HMS Erebus and HMS Terror, were lost in the snowy north, and all those involved in the 
expedition perished, in September 2014 - nearly 170 years after the iii-fated expedition - the wreck of 
Erebus was located in northern Canadian waters 

BBC History Magazine - 5 issues for £5 

The discovery is the subject of a new Channel 4 documentary, Hunt For The Arctic Ghost Ship, which 
airs on Tuesday 4 August at 9pm. Jonathan Wright, BBC History Magazine’s TV editor, interviewed the 
documentary's executive producer, David Upshal, to find out more... 

j 

Q: Can you tell us about the expedition you’ve been documenting? 

A: The 2014 expedition (mounted by Canadian government agencies in association with the Arctic 
Research Foundation) was searching for the sixth consecutive year [for traces of Erebus and Terror], 
None of the previous expeditions had found a thing. So to have exclusive access to the expedition that 
made the find was extraordinary - a real once-in- a- lifetime event. 

Q: What was your reaction when you saw the first underwater footage of HMS Erebus ? 

A: Huge excitement. Almost disbelief. I don’t think anyone expected to find an intact ship under the sea 
after nearly 170 years. 

Q: Does the wreck give any clues as to what happened? 

A: The very position the ship has been found in rewrites history. How did it get there? It’s almost 100 
miles south of the point where the ships were previously thought to have been abandoned. But it’s sitting 
inside such a dense network of islets and floating sea-ice that if it had drifted unmanned into that area, it 
would have been crushed to pieces. The only realistic answer is that it was navigated and steered there. 
And that means some of the crew either remained on the ship or returned to it. 

Beyond the point of discovery, the Northwest Passage had pretty much already been navigated by failed 
attempts to get through the Arctic from the west. So if any of Franklin’s crew steered the Erebus to the 
point where it sank, they had succeeded in their mission - that is, to map out the uncharted waters that 
previous expeditions had been unable to penetrate. Which probably didn’t mean a whole lot to them at 
that stage because they had no chance of survival. But in historical terms, it means that the Northwest 
Passage was conquered half a century before [Roald] Amundsen [who sailed through the Northwest 
Passage in 1903-Q6]. 

Q: How difficult was the ship to access? 

A: Amazingly, Erebus was found under just 11 metres of water! But it’s Arctic water that’s covered by ice 
for about 10 months of the year. Added to that is the fragility of anything that's 170 years old, and 
covered in layers and layers of kelp... I can’t begin to guess at the logistics of the delicate process 
involved accessing the wreck - let alone safely retrieving its contents. 

Q: What about Franklin’s men? 
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A: AH we know for sure is that no one got out alive. The last real clue is a set of ‘white man's footsteps' 
that Inuit hunters fa group of culturally similar indigenous peoples inhabiting the Arctic regions of 
Greenland, Canada, and Alaska] saw in the snow near the Erebus before it sank. When the hunters went 
on board, the ship was deserted. How far the men who made those footsteps got, we may never know. 


(Channel 4) 

Q: What about HMS Terror? 

A: According to the inuit, the other ship was seen crushed by the ice near the location traditionally 
accepted as the 'point of abandonment’, it is pretty much accepted that Terror has been reduced to 
debris, and the most that will ever be found are bits and pieces. 

Q: What makes this story so fascinating, 170 years on? 

A: The thing I really iove about this story is that the discovery ends up being the result of marrying state- 
of-the-art modern technology with good old-fashioned oral history from the Inuit. It’s particularly 
satisfying to see the Inuit testimony vindicated in this way, because for years their accounts had been 
dismissed as being at best ‘folklore’ and ‘legend’; at worst, what Dickens described as the "the chatter of 
a gross handful of uncivilised people”. 

At every step, modem forensic examinations of remains have totally proven their accounts. And now the 
Erebus has turned up in exactly the place the Inuit described seeing it sink, right down to their naming 
the area “a boat place”. But it took modem technology to get down there and uncover it. 

Hunt For The Arctic Ghost Ship airs on Channel 4 on Tuesday 4 August at 9pm. To find out 
more, click here. 

You are currently reading; The Northwest Passage search: behind the scenes of the expedition that 
found Franklin’s HMS Erebus 

BBC History magazine is published by Immediate Media Company Limited under licence from BBC 
Worldwide, which helps fund new BBC programmes. 

© Immediate Media Company Ltd. 2015 
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eBay bidding frenzy for Adam Goodes' 'imaginary spear' 
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The imaginary spear was made famous as part of a war dance Adam Goodes performed during an AFL 
game as part of the Indigenous round in May. 

Over 50 bids have been made on the spear so far, which has been described by the eBay seller as 
being "capable of terrifying an entire small-minded crowd with an implied lob in their direction." 

The starting price of $8.50 has now been pushed to $19,800 as eleven bidders compete to make the 
purchase. 



An 'imaginary spear’ used 
by footballer Adam Goodes 
is being sold on eBay for 
almost $20,000. 
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Nine ebay users have started a bidding war, pushing the bidding price to $15, 000. (Ebay) 


Nine ebay users have started a 
bidding war, pushing the bidding 
price to $15,000. (Ebay) 

The seller, based in the ACT, has 
been an eBay member for 1 1 
years and has sold other sports 
items. 

Using the name the_nick007, the 
seller said only serious bids will 
be considered due to the spear's 
power and capability of "inciting 
racism towards the user, 
excessive booing and polarising 
national opinion." 


Twelve inquiries have been made on the spear, with some users expressing disappointment that the 
item had not been signed. 


Included in the sale are a set of user instructions from Eddie Maguire - to "warn people before 
expressing your culture" - and an "imaginary framed certificate of authenticity." 
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Bidding is open for the next six days. 

SBS has contacted the seller for comment. 

The eBay sale comes as Aboriginal leader Warren Mundine called for sports teams to adopt an 
Indigenous dance to promote pride and team spirit in competition. 

He said Goodes' war dance was wrongly viewed as menacing. 

Mr Mundine said the adoption of a dance across the Leagues, like had been done with the Haka in New 
Zealand, would help change perceptions and promote harmony. 

"One thing about the Haka is it’s performed by non-Maori New Zealanders as well as Maori-New 
Zealanders and they come together and share this cultural experience," he told ABC Radio. 

The war dance peformed by Adam Goodes has since been revealed to have involved the miming of the 
throw of a boomerang and not a spear. 

Choreographer Mark Yettica-Paulson told NITV News the war cry was developed by an Indigenous youth 
football team with the goal of reflecting the spirit of AFL and maintaining culture. 

"The move is around brandishing a boomerang, it is one with the long part and a very short part like a 
number seven," he said. 

Mr Yettica-Paulson said that Adam Goodes was a powerful rote model for young men and Goodes' 
performance of the war dance has helped instill pride in their culture. 

"So the significance of Adam doing that dance in the Indigenous round to show cultural pride is really a 
reference to the cultural pride these 15-year-old boys have developed. Their pride and strength in who 
they are to teach the Ail Stars that." 

http://www.sbs.com.au/news/article/2015/08/05/adam-goodes-imaginary-spear-sale-ebay 
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Bigfoot Researchers Still Insist Native American 

Skull is Not Human andywhiteanthropoiogy.com 

5/10/2015 
24 Comments 

An alert reader of this blog emailed me on Friday to point to a discussion of my posts on the 
Humboldt and Lovelock skulls (both from Nevada) on the Bigfoot Evidence forum. Those 
posts were about the "double rows of teeth" alleged to be on the Humboldt skull (an error the 
author has now corrected) and the size of the mandible from one of the Lovelock skulls. I'm 
not really into Bigfoot, but I found the misinterpretations of the Nevada skulls interesting 
because of what seems like a pretty high level of "fringe" chatter revolving around what look 
to me to be normal human skulis of normal size and with normal features. Both claims 
(double rows of teeth and "giant-size") are nonsense. 

Diehard fans of interpreting the Nevada skulls as Bigfoot crania apparently didn't like my 
analysis, and one accused me of "not being intellectually honest" because I focused on the 
misinterpretation of the teeth and avoided "everything else regarding the Humbolt [s/c] skull's 
morphology and ratios, which is what I would have expected an honest, impartial 
anthropologist to do." In that same exchange, Daniel Dover said " 

Andy White calls himself a scientist but I'm not impressed with the way he goes off on stuff, 
making bad assumptions/rants." So there you have it . . . making new friends every day 
through science! I'm sure neither of these Bigfoot enthusiasts would have had any 
complaints if I had written a piece declaring that Bigfoot was real. 

An aside: I'm not sure why writing a blog post about only one aspect of a skull makes me 
"intellectually dishonest." By pointing out that the Humboldt skull doesn't have double rows of 
teeth (which it doesn't) and the Lovelock mandible is not giant-sized (which it's not), did I 
somehow commit to analyzing every other aspect of those skulls in the same posts? No, l 
didn't, i mentioned in the Humboldt post that l planned on writing more about the Nevada 
skulls in the future (and a few days later, vo/7a, I did!). And here I am writing more, which was 
my original plan. For those of you who want to call me "intellectually dishonest’’ on some 
Bigfoot forum that I might never see: if you want to do that (or, perhaps, ask a question or 
make a point or do something that's actually potentially productive), why not do it on my blog 
where I'll actually see it? Y 

ou can even use your same anonymous screen name so your identity will remain a mystery 
and you can keep your day job without being made fun of for believing in Bigfoot. Try having 
an honest discussion about evidence. You might like it. 

Anyway, let’s move on. In this post I'm going to address some of Dover's other claims and 
interpretations about the Humboldt skull. Dover says that the Humboldt skull has a 
"browridge, sloping forehead, high vault of the cranium, and protruding jawline ... all typical 
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Sea of Japan are clearly impassible. 

Or doesn't Eurasia count as a land mass? 

And I see we’re now conveniently adding types of bigfoot so as to grasp evidencial straws. 
Joe 

5 / 11/2015 16 : 51:07 

Bob Jase, this happens a lot, I'm afraid. When an enthusiast draws the attention of the 
pessimist to information... The standard response more often than not is "convenience". I do 
not hold this against you, because not everyone is clued up past the mainstream pop culture 
nonsense that appears to be dragging the credibility of the topic through the dirt, even more 
so. As was presented in one of my comments up top, please check out some forensic 
sketches by Harvey Pratt. There is a major difference between the cranial morphology of the 
subjects he draws and what one would see in the Patterson Gimlin film. 

Dr B Sykes link 
8 / 3/2015 06 : 03:59 

Dear Dr A White, Please disregard all of the comments by Joe, as he has been quite "ILL" as 
of late. And keep up the fine work Andy as you are The benchmark of sanity and intellectual 
honesty. 

Thnx your pal, Dr b Sykes 
Leave a Reply. 
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sasquatch traits." Here is the image of the skull that he shows, with a "modern human skull" 
for comparison: 

The first images fbelow) represent a modem human skull The one beside it is s large unusual Screenshot from Daniel Dover's 
skull found in the Hum bolt Sink Fists near Lovelock, Nevada in 1967. 

webpage about the Humboldt skull: 



Note the browrfdge, sloping forehead, high vault of the cranium, and protruding jawtlne on 
this unusual skull, all typical sasquatch traits. 

Picture 


http://sasquatchresearchers.org/bJogs/bigfootjunction/201 4/1 1/1 9/sasquatch-skulf-found-near- 
lovelock-nv/ 



I have added lines representing the Frankfort plane to 
Dover's image. The Frankfort plane is a reference 
line that is used to consistently orient skulls for 
comparison. It is a line that passes through the lower 
margin of the eye orbit and the upper margin of the 
external auditory meatus (the ear hole) at a point 
designated porion. Superimposing this line on both 
the profile skull images lets us orient them the same 
so we can really compare. I traced an outline around each skull, roughly scaled them the 
same (lining up the orbits and porion), and superimposed the drawings on each other so they 
were both in the Frankfort horizontal (figure to the right). 


Outlines of the Humboldt skull (blue) and the "modem 
human" skull (red) that Dover uses for comparison, 
aligned on the Frankfort horizontal and roughly scaled 
the same. 


The superimposed outlines show several of the characteristics that Erik Reed noted in his 
1967 paper ("An Unusual Human Skull From Near Lovelock Nevada" - 1 found a copy of it 
here onM.K. Davis' website): a supraorbital torus (brow ridge), a sloping forehead, and a 
well-developed nuchal crest. The jaw of the Humboldt skull also appears to project more 
than the "modern human" skull, as Dover notes. 


Outlines of the Humboldt skull (blue) and the skull 
drawing from Gray's Anatomy (green), aligned on the 
Frankfort horizontal and roughly scaled the same. 
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Let's talk about the jaw first. The "modern human" 
skull that Dover picked for comparison appears to 
have something atypical going on with the front teeth 
and mandible, i don't know what the ultimate source 
of the image was, but ! found a higher resolution 
version here. The individual (who I would bet was a 
female based on the shape of the forehead and the 
small mastoid processes - physical anthropologists 
out there can feel free to offer an opinion), had a 
pretty strong overbite, and I wonder if that doesn't 
contribute to the difference in the profiles of the jaws. 
To check that, I drew the outline of the drawing of a 
"normal" human skull as depicted in Gray's Anatomy (illustration here). When that outline (in 
green) is superimposed on the Humboldt skull outline, the "jutting jaw" pretty much 
disappears. In other words, the jaw of the Humboldt skull does not protrude greatly 
compared to a normal human skull. 

The brow ridge, sloping forehead, and nuchal crest remain, however. Does that mean this is 
the skull of a Bigfoot and not a Native American? No. That becomes clear if you try to 
understand what those features actually mean. 

There is a lot of variation in human skulls, and there are several overlapping sources of that 
variation. Some variation can be attributed to sex (male and female skulls have patterned 
differences). Some variation is geographical (humans in different parts of the world can look 
different). Some variation is functional (skulls, like other parts of the skeleton, may reflect 
adaptions for different environments, different degrees of musculature, etc.). Sorting out how 
much variation there is, what causes that variation, and what that variation might mean (in 
terms of human evolution, gene flow between populations, movements of populations, 
patterns of physical activity, etc.) are things that physical anthropologists, 
paleoanthropologists, and archaeologists wrestle with all the time. 

I guarantee you the simplest explanation for the morphology of the Humboldt skull is not that 
it's not human. The skull is very much human, and the combination of features (brow ridge, 
sloping forehead, and occipital area with pronounced attachments for the rear neck muscles) 
that Dover asserts are "unlike what you will ever find on any normal human skull" can be 
observed on other prehistoric human skulls and in living humans. That doesn't mean the 
skull is "average" - it is described as a large, strongly constructed skull that falls at the robust 
end of the modern human spectrum. But it is thoroughly human. Erik Reed (1967) says the 
following in his description: 

" The skull obviously falls— among New World material— in the general category of the 
archaic type which is most often referred to by Georg Newmann's term 'Otamid variety. ' More 
specifically, it resembles Early period central California material from the lower Sacramento 
Valley (Newman, 1957) and from Tranquility in the San Joaquin Valley (Angel 1966). Metrical 
correspondence to the Tranquility crania, as shown in Table 1, is remarkably close. Strong 
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brow ridges, glabellar prominence, and well-developed occipital torus appear in some of the 
California material. 

Finally, the Humboldt Sink skull closely resembles the Ophir calvarium from Virginia City, 
Nevada (Reichlen and Heizer, 1966)— even sharing the special peculiarity of a genuine os 

inca." 


The Humboldt skull was presumably that of a large male. The brow ridge and sloping 
forehead are associated mechanically, as the brow ridge serves to reinforce the face against 
forces generated during mastication when the forehead slopes away rather than being 
vertical (that's the explanation of the brow ridge that makes the most sense to me, anyway). 
The biomechanical model of the brow ridge explains why it is so prominent in chimpanzees, 
gorillas, and many early hominids, and less prominent (to the point of being absent) in many 
modern humans. The strain placed on the portion of the skull above the eyes increases 
when the face is more prognathic (i.e., the jaws protrude more), the frontal bone is less 
vertical, and there is more emphasis on using the front teeth. The brow ridge - the shelf of 
bone above the eyes - serves to reinforce the face at the point where strain is greatest. Mary 
Russell wrote extensively about the biomechanics of the brow ridge in primates: here is a 
paper of hers from 1982; here is a paper of hers in Current Anthropology from 1985 (but most 
of it is behind a paywatl); here is a 1985 commentary on Russell's work by Milford Wolpoff. 
The take-away point is that the brow ridge likely has a functional (and perhaps even 
developmental) origin: it's not some random feature that can be used to discern "human" from 
"nonhuman" skulls. It's easy to find examples of modern humans with brow ridges, especially 
associated with large, strong mates (which the Humbolt skull presumably was). How about 
Lex Wotton? Nikolai Valuev? Cain Velasquez? Note the brow ridges and sloping foreheads. 
Last time I checked, none of these guys was a Bigfoot. 

There are also biomechanical explanations for the back of the skull. Dover correctly states 
that the nuchal plane is where the neck muscles attach to the rear of the skull. There is a 
general relationship between the robusticity of the nuchal crest and the strength of the rear 
neck muscles - gorillas and chimpanzees have strongly developed nuchal crests because 
their neck muscles have to hold their heads up while they are moving about as quadrupeds. 
That doesn't mean that humans can't have big attachments for the nuchal muscles, however, 
associated with strong muscles at the back of the neck. 1 wasn’t able to find a 
comprehensive, cross-primate study of the mechanics of the nuchal line/crest while I was 
writing this post, but that doesn’t mean such a study doesn't exist. I would bet there are other 
examples of human skulls with nuchal crests like those of the Humboldt skull (here is a paper 
that has a photograph of a Late Pleistocene human from Romania with a moderately well- 
developed nuchal crest; here is Angel's 1966 paper on the skeletons from Tranquility, CA, 
that is mentioned by Reed). Dover's statement that "Human skulls have no such markedly 
protruding nuchal crest" like that of the Humboldt skull is an assertion that I would guess 
won't stand up to scrutiny, There's no doubt the Humboldt skull has a big nuchal crest, but 
that doesn't mean there's nothing else like it in the world and that the skull is therefore not 
human. 

Finally, for your enjoyment, I give you two versions of the outline of the Humboldt skull 
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In the bottom illustration, I have placed the Humboldt outline so that it 
corresponds pretty closely to Lesnar's profile. This puts the orbit a little too 
far forward and the external auditory meatus a little low, but you get the 
idea: the shape of the Humboldt skull, presumably that of a large, powerful 
male, is not inconsistent with the shape of the skull of another large, 
powerful male. I have no idea what Brock Lesnar's occipital area looks like, but it wouldn't 
surprise me if his skull had a nuchal crest just as pronounced as that of the Humboldt skull. If 
you think this makes Lesnar a Bigfoot, I'll let you be the one to tell him that. 


superimposed upon the profile of former UFC Heavyweight Champion Brock 
Lesnar (source of profile photo). In the top illustration, I have oriented and 
scaled the outline of the Humboldt skull by placing the two landmarks used 
to find the Frankfort plane (the externa! auditory meatus and the lower 
margin of the orbit) in their approximate locations on Lesnar's head. In this 
configuration, the vault of the Humboldt skull is slightly higher than Lesnar's, 
but the face actually projects less than Lesnar's. 


The Humboldt skull is the the skull of a human, not a Bigfoot. All the features found on the 
skull are found in humans. The impression that the jaw of the Humboldt skull juts out 
significantly farther than a jaws of "modern humans" is incorrect, as shown by the comparison 
(in proper orientation) with an average human skull. The remaining combination of features 
that Bigfoot enthusiasts seem to be homing in on as "nonhuman" - the brow ridge, the sloping 
forehead, and the well-developed nuchal area - are characteristics that are most often 
expressed in humans that are large, powerful males. I would guess that's what the Humboldt 
skull is - the remains of a large, powerful male. 

A Native American male, not a Bigfoot male. 

References: 
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24 Comments 
Joe 

5/10/2015 20:33:47 
Hello Andy, 

The relict hominids that are reported to be residing in North American wilderness areas 
(commonly know as Sasquatch or "Bigfoot") are archaic human, not giant fairy tail monkeys. I 
would recommend you go check out some Harvey Pratt forensic sketches... They have the 
same facia! and cranial features of peoples such as the Ishi. This is important because for 
almost ten thousand years, nearly every tribe in North America has referred to these as 
another tribe of humans; most of the time cannibalistic, but occasionally as a "brother". I'll use 
your article to support my stance in due course, but thanks for the pointers. 
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Hope you are well. 

Bob Jase 

5/10/2015 21:55:22 

"for almost ten thousand years, nearly every tribe in North America has referred to these as 
another tribe of humans;" 

Documentation please. 

Joe 

5/10/2015 23:13:27 

Check out some stuff by Kathy Strain, or alternatively use Google Search. Some Native tribes 
insist that they have in fact inhabited 'Turtle Island" for 50,000 years. Some studies would 
point to there being significant credence in that; 

http://www.sciencedaily.eom/refeases/2004/1 1/041 1 1810401 0.hfm 

My point is, for many thousands of years, Native cultures have had these legends deeply 
fixed in their oral traditions The many Native names (over a 100) for these hominids can in 
turn be linked to many of the summit ridges and mountain peaks of the US, with the biggest 
density matching one of the highest frequencies of reports in between Mount St Helens, 
Mount St Adams and Mount St Rainier. 

Andy White 
5/10/2015 22:57:09 

Hi Joe. 

How do you reconcile the "archaic human" idea with the estimates of body size put forward 
by Bigfoot researchers? I'm genuinely curious. 

Joe 

5/10/2015 23:35:43 
Hello Andy. 

The many reports of alleged Sasquatch sightings are very regularly in the 6-7 foot height 
ranges. Of course, there are always reports of far bigger individuals that are very much 
endorsed by researchers... But the aforementioned height range would most certainly fit your 
idea of a "large powerful male". 

Andy White 
5/11/2015 00:14:34 

So you're envisioning a human (a natural, not a supernatural being), that is "archaic" in terms 
of skeletal morphology, completely covered with hair, that has been living at a very low 
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population densities in North America for thousands of years, using little/no material culture 
that we can reliably recognize in the archaeological record or in the present? Do I have that 
right? 

Bob Jase 

5 / 11/2015 01 : 54:10 

Oral tradition & legends & mythology are not scientific documentation - if they were then 
Grimm's Fairy Tales would be considered non-fiction. 

Joe 

5 / 11/2015 02 : 21:46 

I'm sorry, but are you aware of how culture, history and identify are passed from generation to 
generation in indegenous peoples? Also... It’s pretty hard to argue when who have an archaic 
skull (scientific documentation) found precisely where the local natives have stated archaic 
tribes have resided for thousands of years. I can get into a lot regarding the physical evidence 
for such an idea, but out of respect for Andy's blog.. I won't change the subject matter too 
much. 

Bob Jase 

5 / 10/2015 21 : 53:43 

Oh that is definately a bigfoot skull. Notice the very prominent sagital crest as displayed by 
Patty in the P-G film and others. You see it right? Squint some more. 


Andy White 
5 / 10/2015 22 : 54:52 

Yeah - I'm not sure where the Bigfoot people are now on the issue of the sagittal crest. If 
someone is looking for a trait that could reliably be used to distinguish a non-human (as in not 
from the genus Homo) skull from a human one, that would be a good one. But if you think 
that Bigfoot is just an "archaic human" of some kind . . . 

Bob Jase 

5 / 11/2015 01 : 52:52 

Ah, but if they disregard the sagital crest then they have to discard almost all descriptions 
from 'sightings' and all, including the P-G film, video 'evidence'. 

Once you discard all your supporting material what is left? 

Greg Little 
5 / 10/2015 22 : 16:06 
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Wow, using Brock Lesnar (iesnAr) is utter genius. I think that a lot of the 'larger" skeletons 
recovered in the 1800s were of large, powerful men. Native American actor Wili Sampson 
might be seen as a recent example of what you are discussing here. 

Andy White 
5/10/2015 22:51:46 

Thanks for the correction on the spelling - fixed. 

I think there are probably a lot of complex relationships between body size, brain size, and 
skull morphology. If brain size stays the same but head size increases somewhat (as you 
would expect with larger body size, though the size increases are probably not proportional), 
the vault would naturally tend to be less globular because it has to contain less brain mass for 
its size. That's why you'd expect sloping foreheads on larger individuals, and those sloping 
foreheads would often be associated with brow ridges because of their function as reinforcers 
of that part of the skull that experiences greater strain when the forehead is less vertical. I'm 
sure there’s some good anthropometry out there that might be used to look at those 
relationships. Just thinking out loud here. 

Joe 

5/11/2015 00:39:33 

Andy... You have that spot on sir, yes. However, it is recognised that there are many reports 
of these relict hominids using primitive tools, baskets, clubs, etc, as we would expect from 
primitive peoples. The artefacts that were extracted from the nearby areas of Hum bolt have 
even included duck decoys. 

Andy White 
5/11/2015 01:39:01 

Define "primitive"? it sounds like you're saying that "relict hominids" actually did create part of 
the archaeological record of the southwest, including the deposits in Lovelock Cave? If that's 
what you’re saying, how do you propose one could tell "modern" human material culture from 
Sasquatch material culture? 

Joe link 

5/11/2015 02:25:26 

Wouldn’t various tribes of people across a vast land mass acquire the similar customs? This 
is the case with many indegenous tribes across the US, who have not altogether seen eye to 
eye over many thousands of years. 

Andy White 
5/11/2015 03:09:23 

So you're saying Sasquatch has human anatomy (except for the hair and a bit taller on 
average) and can make/use the same tools as Native Americans. Is there anything in your 
view that makes a Sasquatch a Sasquatch other than having lots of body hair? Are there any 
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other key differences? 

Bob Jase 

5/11/2015 05:56:50 

"Wouldn’t various tribes of people across a vast land mass acquire the simitar customs? ” 

Yes, that is why the customs & beliefs of medieval England were exactly the same as those 
of Japan. 

Joe 

5/11/2015 05:46:38 

Otamids are defined as long and low headed with elongate distal limbs (ie. they were hunters 
like Late Pleistocene Europeans). We know from the skull up top that when attached to it's 
living body, it more than likely had large neck muscles (possibly giving the appearance of no 
neck). A team of scientists from the Boston museum of sciences tested the feet of 398 
visitors, and discovered that one in thirteen had flexible ape like feet similar to those found in 
fossils of our human lineage from two million years ago (midtarsal breaks). All these traits are 
fundamentally human but when accompanied with hairy bodies are associated with the 
reports of what is commonly referred to as Sasquatch. 

Andy White 
6/3/2015 10:19:54 

Joe, I see you've been proclaiming some sort of "victory over Andy White” on your Bigfoot 
forum. I'm not sure if there was some sort of question you expected me to answer? Frankly 
your ideas sound like a bunch of nonsense to me, and not really worth responding to. If you 
have something to say to me, please say it where I'll actually be sure to see it. Otherwise 
what's the point? 

Joe link 

5/11/2015 08:00:21 

Bob Jase, are you slightly confused? There is no land mass attaching England to Japan. It's 
over seas trade with far later, far more developed technology that made those similarities 
possible? A slightly embarrassing comparison to the point in hand, which is primitive tool 
making. 

Also... And again I apologise for bringing this subject matter up on a blog not catered for it, 
but there are two widely reported types of what is being commonly reported as "Bigfoot"; the 
human-like and the gorilla-like. The latter being what we see in the subject of the Patterson 
Gimlin footage. 

Bob Jase 

5/1 1/2015 09:1 1 :05 

Well of course I meant the Portugese and Pacific coast Chinese. The English Channel and 
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Are human remains the 
archaeology of death or the 
archaeology of life? This strange 
paradox stated in Pearson (1999), 
addresses that the surviving bones, 
tissues and skin are more likely to 
reveal information about a person’s 
life, not a person’s death. 

These studies of skeletal elements 
and burials in the Roman period have 
been of enduring interest to many archaeologists and proved to act towards a better 
understanding of the fundamental demographic regimes characterising Roman antiquity. 

Since mortuary practices involve the interpretation of material customs, social relations, 
cultural principles and the human body, they represent an array of disciplines (Rakita et al„ 
2008). All of these disciplines offer valuable information about health, social stratification, 
ritualistic or cultural behaviour in ancient Roman societies. 

Skeletal remains offer a wealth of knowledge about the livelihood of people who lived in the 
past, in particular, bones may be used to determine the health of an individual. Furthermore, 
if there are multiple remains representative of a population, common diseases can be 
identified and associated with one community. Physical remains unparalleled in the Roman 
archaeology record are the remnants of devastation at Pompeii and Herculaneum; unique 
and phenomenal preserved townships affected by Mount Vesuvius in 79 AD. 

These cities may be argued to be one of the foremost mortuary archaeology sites to study the 
remnants of a human culture, as many aspects were preserved ideally from the surges and 
ash falls (Deiss, 1985). These skeletons have been analysed and proved to identify the 
health and quality of life; where recent pathological studies have identified illnesses thought 
to have affected the populace. 

Many individuals located on the beach at H erculaneum who were buried under 30m of thin 
mud have been identified to have rib lesions (Capasso, 2000). These findings did not differ 
between the different sexes and were also identified in children, therefore independent of 
both sex and age. Capasso (2000) states that these lesions are undoubtedly related to 
pleural inflammation: the swelling of pleural cavity surrounding the lungs.This has been 
attributed to the high degree of particulate pollution produced by the burning of organic oils in 
terracotta lamps. 
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'Boat houses ‘ 


Roman communities burned wood to keep 
their homes warm, which couid have also 
been attributed to increased particulates. 
Additional findings from the victims of 
Herculaneum showed depressions in the 
skull, resulted from excess irritation and 
scratching. Capasso &Tota (1998) attributed 
this scratching to head lice, that was 
concluded to impact over 22 % of the 
population; independent of sex or ages. This 
discovery is barely surprising, it is well 
documented that lice were quite common in 

where ske letons were %und TmMsI Ancient Rome: both Scilla; the Dictator and 
Hollander the Greek poet Alcamon, died as a result of 

their infestation. (Capasso & Tota 1998). 


The analysis of pathology, as previously discussed is beneficial when studying mortuary 
archaeology. However, Roberts & Manchester (1995) state that studying past diseases also 
gives insights into the attitudes towards physical and mental attitudes of people in the past, 
as many individuals suffering from diseases would have needed constant attention and care 
from family or communal groups. Furthermore, they must have been willing to devote 
considerable time and trouble to care for people who have survived with an illness. 

Individuals can offer worthy information to archaeologists; however mass burials or sites 
including Pompeii and Herculaneum offer insight that proves significant to understanding a 
community. Furthermore, the analysis of multiple remains at one site can assess population 
density and demographic structure of ancient cities. Due to the unique preservation of these 
populations, over 143 individuals have been evaluated from Herculaneum alone, providing a 
demographic structure at the time of the tragedy. 

The age at death is determined by dental development and 
assessment of the morphological changes of the skeleton 
throughout an individual’s lifetime (Giesecke, 1998). This 
methodology was utilised and found oniy 8.4 % of the individuals 
at Herculaneum were older than 50 years, whereas children less 
than ten years of age made up 20.3% of the population (Capasso 
& Capasso, 1999). 



The number of women who had given birth was 32.5%, with 
approximately 10% given birth up to 6-8 times. In addition 
Capasso & Capasso (1999) found that women generally had 
children in the second decade of their life. Foetal bones were also 
located with some of the individuals; indicating four women were 
Lady” unearthed in Herculaneum, pregnant when Mount Vesuvius erupted. From archaeological 

sources Capasso & Capasso (1999) states that there were 
approximately 5000 people living at Herculaneum. 
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It may be noted that there is only 250 individuals in the 15-20 age division. This indicates that 
there was a birth rate crisis between 59 and 64 AD. Anomalies like this are usually attributed 
to epidemics or war; both principal foundations of increased decreasing birth rate (Capasso & 
Capasso, 1999). In this case there are no previously documented epidemics or wars 
throughout the region. However, there was an earthquake that of 62 that resulted in high 
mortality of Pompeii and Naples, which was likely to have impacted Herculaneum. This site 
in particular is a remarkable example of how mortuary archaeology can be utilised to 
construct pathology within population demographics and prove to be highly beneficial in 
studying antiquity. 

The benefits of dental archaeology are broader than differentiating ages in skeletal remains 
as they can determine the diet and overall health of a population. Once again, victims at 
Herculaneum proveto be a good case study when assessing diet and health of a population. 
Only a very low percentage of 3,8% of individuals were carious (Torino, Rognini & Fornaciari, 
1995). This percentage is considered very low when compared to both ancient and modern 
populations (typically between 8-12 %). 

Many specimens show enamel hypoplasia due to altered amelogenesis: abnormal formation 
of the enamel (Torino, Rognini & Fornaciari, 1995). This is often caused by starvation or poor 
nourishment, although it is common in well-nourished communities suffering from fluorosis: 
ingesting of high levels of fluorine (Alessandro, 2006). The high frequency of hypoplasia 
indicates that these results clearly demonstrate the presence of endemic dental fluorosis 
(Torino, Rognini & Fornaciari, 1995). 

The source of these toxic levels of fluorine has been associated with volcanic activity, which 
releases highly soluble hydrogen fluorine. Volcanic rocks thus contain toxins which can be 
transferred through water-rock interaction processes in the aquifers. Therefore the primary 
pathway of these toxins into the human body is through the consumption of contaminated 
food and drinking water (Alessandro, 2006). Enamel hypoplasia is also commonly associated 
with tooth decay and cavities, which, if left untreated can prove to be painful, and cause 
difficulties when eating. 

Written by Ashleigh Murszewski 
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A “ghost photo” taken by a British 
woman named Natasha Oliver is 
circulating in the news media and 
social media. St appears to be a human 
head and torso in an unfinished 
building in the background of a friendly 
gathering. The form is too dark and 
fuzzy to be identified, but some have 
claimed it looks like a ghostly mother 
and baby. 

Oliver’s photo was taken five years 
ago but recently got widespread 
attention after she commented on a Facebook post about a ghost picture she thought was 
fake — and offered her own. The story was featured on “Good Morning America” today: 

“Oliver said she and her friends “freaked out” after they saw the photo on her digital camera 
back in 2010, taken when they were hanging out on the lawn in front of the unfinished home 
still being built at the time. “When we saw the ghostly figure, the boys climbed up the 
scaffolding to see what was up there thinking maybe someone was watching us," Oliver said. 
“But there was nothing up there. There were no floorboards or anything there. The house 
wasn’t finished being built yet at the time.” 

While everyone loves a good ghost story, there are some reasons to be skeptical that a 
phantom photobombed their party picture. Though there was some speculation that the photo 
was faked — partly because a famous ghost photo from the same town claimed to be of a little 
girl killed in a fire was revealed to be a hoax — but a misunderstanding seems more likely in 
this case. 

A Closer Look 

It’s curious that there are only two, nearly identical photographs provided by Oliver, taken two 
minutes apart (at 21:20 and 21:22). If, as she claimed, the group immediately noticed that an 
odd figure seemed to be in the window behind them and a few friends were dispatched to 
investigate, it seems odd that there aren’t there more photos of it from a closer point of view. 

Instead it seems that no one in the group even tried to get a better photo of it. A surprised 
exclamation of “Look! Is that a ghost?” during a review of a digital photograph taken moments 
before might be expected to result in a dozen cell phone cameras being produced to get their 
own photographic “proof of the paranormal, but that did not happen. 

In fact the additional photographic evidence provided by Oliver casts doubt on her 
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explanation; because the photos are time-stamped, and because she uploaded dozens of 
photographs from that June 18 event to Facebook, there is a photographic record of what the 
group did after the "ghost photos” were taken. 

The last image that shows the “ghost” was taken at 21 :22, and is followed by 26 other photos 
depicting what the group did between that time and 21 :52 that evening. There is not a single 
photograph that shows Oliver or any of her friends searching for a ghost — or even reacting to 
the discovery that they may have been in the presence of an undead spirit, instead the two 
dozen photos show the group laughing, acting goofy, and enjoying an alcohol-fueled 
footballer party. 

Role of Psychology and Memory 

This part of the mystery is solved by a closer look at the photos, which reveals that four 
months elapsed before anyone noticed the ghostly figure; it seems to have been first noted 
on Oct. 4, 2010 by one of Oliver’s friends on Facebook. Therefore her quoted claim that 
“When we saw the ghostly figure, the boys climbed up the scaffolding to see what was up 
there thinking maybe someone was watching us” could not be true, since no one in her group 
saw the figure at the time, which explains why her photos show no investigation. 

Since there was no investigation at the time — and therefore no one trying to figure out what 
the strange form might be — the claim that in looking for the ghost the creepy revelation that 
“there was nothing up there” can’t be accurate. 

There are two second-story windows visible in the ghostly photograph; in another photo later 
in the series one of Oliver's friends can be seen on scaffolding in front of one of the windows. 
Since the ghost wasn’t discovered until months later he was not (and could not have been) 
searching for the ghostly intruder; instead he is posing and holding a beer about half an hour 
after the “ghost” photo was taken. 

He may have looked in the window and saw nothing — but he is at the wrong window. The 
ghost was photographed in the other window. What may have happened is that he told Oliver 
(months later) that when he had been up there he hadn’t seen anything odd and that there 
was nothing in that window, and he or she misunderstood which window he was referring to. 

There’s no evidence that anyone even looked in the window where the “ghost 11 was 
photographed to see what was there. 

Perhaps Oliver was misquoted and meant to suggest that, four months after the photo was 
taken they returned to search for a cause of the figure. But by then the construction would 
have likely been completed, the scene changed dramatically, and the scaffolding removed. 
Either way the story as it’s been presented cannot be accurate. A more likely explanation is 
that Oliver has simply misremembered the circumstances of that photo five years after it was 
taken. 

So what is the light grey, vaguely human-like figure? It could have been a trick of light, or a 
piece of plastic ortarp from the construction site behind them, wooden planks propped up in 
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the window, or any number of other things. 

Just because the general shape looks vaguely like a head and chest doesn’t mean it is; the 
human brain is hardwired to look for human-like patterns. This is a psychological 
phenomenon called pareidolia, in which people see faces and figures in ambiguous form, 
from clouds to stains. It’s common and harmless. 

There are so many random patterns in the world around us that eventually, by pure 
coincidence, some of them will resemble patterns we recognize. Religious people sometimes 
find Christian crosses in their potatoes; UFO buffs sometimes find rocks on Mars that look 
like human figures, and so on. The fact that Oliver and her friends later interpreted the figure 
as a ghost isn’t that odd. It’s a normal reaction and interpretation. 

It’s impossible to know what was in that window five years after the photo was taken; the 
building has been finished and all the scaffolding and construction debris long since removed. 

Ail we are left with is a ghost story and photo. Ghosts may or may not exist, but in this case 
psychology — not the paranormal — provides the best explanation. 

Copyright© 2015 Discovery Communications, LLC. The number-one nonfiction media 
company. 
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BURGLARS USED GAS 
j TO QUIET VICTIMS 

Turned It on Before Beginning 
! Work So There Would Be 
No Interruption. 


POL1CEGET TWO REDHANDED 


They Were Picking Lock of a Detect- 
ive’s Flat When Caught — Brooklyn 
Gang Operated for Months. 
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Brooklyn detectives, who have been 
watching apartment houses in the Eastern 
District for several months in the hope 
of getting a gang of burglars long wanted 
by the police, captured two men early 
yesterday morning in the act, as they 
alleged, of breaking into the flat of Leon- 
ard Woodle, a detective attached to the 
Adams Street Station, at 282 South Sec- 
ond Street, near Marcy Avenue. The 
prisoners gave their names as Herman 
Gritzhandler of 24 4 Wallabout Street and 
Meyer ICrunich of 87 Cook Street. Ac- 
cording to Acting Captain Kuhne of the 
Brooklyn Detective Bureau, the gang has 
successfully evaded the police for several 
months, In which time at least sixty 
apartments in the crowded section of the 
Eastern District have been broken into 
and money and jewelry stolen, while the 
sleeping tenants were overcome by gas. 
which the thieves never failed to turn 
on. The victims in nearly every case 
never discovered that their apartments 
had been entered until they woke up in | 
the morning suffering from the effects 
of the gas. 

The burglars who have robbed the East- 
ern District apartments had a method of 
their own in doing their work. It ap- 
pears that they always entered the build- 
ings from the front, and then turned off 
the gas in the lighted halls before they 
got down to work. They opened the doors 
of the flats they robbed with false keys, 
or shoved the keys out of the locks on 
the inside with a contrivance. They 
would then turn on the gas, removing the 
tips from the burners, so that the sleep- 
ing victims would be sufficiently over- 
come not to wake up. After they fin- 
ished ransacking the rooms they would 
turn off the gas. In almost every burg- 
lary they committed in this -way they 
put the life of the sleepers in danger 
from the escaping gas. They always took 
money and jewelry, but never disposed of 
their plunder in the pawnshops. The de- 
tectives who were detailed to investigate 
these burglaries kept an eye on the pawn- 
shops. but never found any of the missing 
articles in those places. 

Detectives Clarke, Tunney, O’Connor, 
and Kennedy of the Brooklyn Detective 
Bureau were watching the houses on 
South Second Street, near Marcy Ave- 
nue, yesterday morning, when about 2 
o’clock they saw the two men enter 282 
South Second Street. The light was 
turned out in the halls, and then the de- 
tectives entered the house, first taking 
off their shoes. They crawled up the 
stairs to the top floor, where Detective 
Woodle’s flat is. The prisoners were busy 
picking the lock of Woodle’s flat by the 
aid of a light from an electric flash lamp, 
when the detectives pounced upon the un- 
suspecting pair. Mrs. Woodle, who was 
alone in the flat with her five children, 
was awakened by the. scuffle in the hall 
outside. She screamed for help, but the 
detectives in the hall quieted her fears 
when they announced who they were. 
Detective Woodle was on duty at the sta- 
tion house at the time. 

The prisoners were locked up in the 
Adams Street Station House. Magistrate 
Dooley adjourned their case for a hearing. 
Detective Woodle appeared as the com- 
plainant against them, charging them 
with burgla/y in the first degree. 


Helps to Find Jobs for Women. 

The Employment Bureau of the Y. W. 
C. A., 7 East Fifteenth Street, wishes to 
announce that It is prepared to register 
women for all grades of commercial work, 
also nursery governesses, mother’s help- 
ers. attendant nurses, housekeepers, &c. 
Hours. 10 A. M. to 3 F. M. ^ 
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Posted By: Erin Chapman July 25,2015 

On June 2,2015. 1 was scouring the web for something interesting to share on our Facebook page, Vampire Studies, when I came across a Divine 
Caroline article describing "what may be the world's first master’s degree in Vampire Studies. 

I posted it on our page and to my surprise it was shared a eighty-eight times. I went back to the article for a closer look. It seems more people are intereste- 
Vampire Studies than I had anticipated. 

Since academic vampirology classes seem to be a dime a dozen, I wanted to know more about this Vampire Degree program. Was this class legit and was 
actually a masters? 

The concept of a masters in vampire studies intrigued me because that is the be all end all of academic achievement: the highest you can go. I have come 
across random one off courses through my internet travels, but nothing this prestigious. I wanted to know more. 

I was also intrigued by the conference discussed in the article: "To give you an idea, recently, program director and lecturer Sam George organized a 
conference of more than seventy academics from around the globe to seriously discuss and present papers on vampire literature." 

The hyperlink embedded in “organized a conference" revealed the conference's name: "Open Graves, Open Minds: Vampires and the Undead in Modern 
Culture." The conference interested me because Vamped is involved with an upcoming vampire symposium (Vampire Studies Symposium to Be Held in T 
on Halloween "June 1 0, 201 5) . too. But first, let's take a look at this viral educational gem. 

My next lead was the quote: "This fall, the University of Hertfordshire will offer what may be the world’s first master's degree in Vampire Studies." The link 
embedded in the article took me to the university's Modem Literary Cultures page, not a page about a Vampire Degree: 

This programme is intended to look at the representation of particular cultural issues across a range of texts. You will be asked to consider the 
representation of a particular topic or concept in a range of texts across time and to ask how these representations respond to each other and to the 
changing political and social circumstances forthe text. You will also be asked to consider how a range of texts from a short historical period 
respond differently to a shared set of historical circumstances. Modules ask you to engage with the major contemporary theoretical and critical 
issues in modem literary studies. 

Confused by no mention of a vampire degree, I contacted the university's Literature MA Co-ordinator. Dr. Anna Tripp, on June 3, 201 5, seeking information 
the university’s vampire conference and supposed vampire studies degree: 

Hi Anna . 

I came across the conference schedule for Open Graves, Open Minds: Bram Stoker Centenary Symposium from 2010. In the article I found it linked 
to, it said that the University of Hertforshire was launching a vampire masters program. 

Is this still offered to at your school? I wanted to find out more information about it for an article I am writing. 

Thanks. 

Dr. Tripp replied on June 4.2015: 

Dear Erin 

Thank you for your interest, but the articte you read was inaccurate. We run an MA in. Modem Literary Cultures which covers a range of topics, from 
dandies, decadents and new women to contemporary writing about the environment. This MA includes a module called 'Reading the Vampire: 
Science. Sexuality and Alterity in Modern Culture'; this accounts for 30 of the 130 credits needed to achieve a Masters degree. However Dr Sam 
George , the module leader, runs a research centre on vampire studies. If you'd like to follow this up , Sam’s email is [e-mail address redacted-etf.] 

I emailed Dr. Samantha George the same day: 

Hi Sam, 

I was referred to you by Anna and she suggested I follow up with you. 

I came across the conference schedule for Open Graves, Open Minds: Bram Stoker Centenary Symposium from 2010. In the article I found it 
linking to. it said that the University of Hertforshire was launching a vampire masters program. 

Anna informed me that the article was inaccurate. She said the school runs a "MA in Modern Literary Cultures which covers a range of topics, from 
dandies, decadents and new women to contemporary writing about the environment. This MA includes a module called 'Reading the Vampire: 
Science . Sexuality and Alterity in Modern Culture'; this accounts for 30 of the 1 30 credits needed to achieve a Masters degree." 

She then mentioned that you run a research centre on vampire studies. Would you be able to tetl me more about your research centre? Is the 
school still teaching any vampire related courses? I am currently writing an article for our websiteVamped.org so any information you could help me 
with would be great. Also do you mind if I quote you in my article? 

Thanks! 

I received a replyfrom Samantha on June 15, 2015: 

Dear Erin. 
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Thank you for your inquiry about vampire studies at the University of Hertfordshire. I currently convene the Open Graves, Open Minds Vampires 
and the Undead in Modern Culture Project. You can find out more about this on the blog and website: 

https://o pengravesopenminds.wordpress.com 

https:// opengravesopenminds.com 

I am setting up a research centre named Centre for the Study of the Representation, of the Dark Arts and I still run the vampire MA module and you 
can took at last year's course on my academia site here: 

https://www.academia.edu/B644676/Reading_the_Vampire_Science_Sexuality_and_Alterity_in_Modern_Culture_Weekly_Course_Schedule_2014 
Below is an article on the MA which appeared in The Times: 

https://www.academia.edu/1683446/Counting_on_Dracula_Sam_lnterviewed_by_Simon_Midgley_in_The_Times 

We are still recruiting for this year and the course will run again in September. There is a link to the course text book 'Open Graves, Open Minds: 
Representations of Vampires and the Undead from the Enlightenment to the Present Day' here: 

http://www.ma nche steruniversitypre ss. co.uk/cgi-bin/inde xer? product=978071 9088452 

Best wishes, 

Sam 

As it turns out the original article was mistaken. In fact, there is no Vampire Degree offered, just a MA module worth 30 of the 180 credits needed for the 
literature program. The course is called "Vampire: Science, Sexuality and Alterity in Modern Culture" and the required reading was edited by Dr. Samantha 
George. 

The 2014 course outline is available on Academia.edu. But before you pack your bags and jump on a plane to England, be warned the student fees 
are £3J950. Vampirology don't come cheap. 

But what piqued my interest in the original Divine Caroline article about the conference they mentioned was this: 

You might be wondering, how much interest there is in vampires outside Edward Cullen and True Blood. To give you an idea, recently, program 
director and lecturer Sam George organized a conference of more than seventy academics from around the globe to seriously discuss and present 
papers on vampire literature. How seriously? Although it's easy to snark on a plenary discussion entitled Gothic Charm School or How Vampires 
Learned to Sparkle, papers like "True Blood, Real Life: Religious Fundamentalism, Gay Rights, (Non) Violence and The American South" and 
"Romance and Female Knight Errantry in the Twilight Saga" could have some real bite. 

When I read their conference had more than seventy academics, my mind was officially blown. The large scale and variety of academic papers for their 
conferences totally inspires me — after all, the symposium Vamped is patroning only has five speakers, but who knows what direction Vamped will take our 
symposium after this year? 

Notes: 

1 . “what may be the world’s first master's degree in Vampire Studies”: HowStuffWorks, “Dracula Degree: School Offers Master s in Vampire 
Studies 7 Divine Caroline , n.d..accessedJune2.2015. http://www.divinecaroline.com/life-etc/career- mon ey/dracula-de gree-sch ool-offers- 
master%E2%8Q%99 s-vampire- studies. The article was originally published on HowStuffWorks, but is no longer active. 

2. revealed the conference’s name: Cyriaque Lamar, "Earn Your Master’s Degree in Vampire Literature," i09, April 6, 2010, accessed June 2, 

2015, http://io9.com/551 1030/earn-your-masters-degree-in-vampire-literature. 

3. tfie university’s Modern Literary Cultures page: Modern Literary Cultures," University of Herefordshire, 2015, accessed June 2, 

2015, http://www.herts.ac.uk/courses/modern-literary-cultures. 

4. available on Academia.edu: Sam George, "7HUM1 01 1 : Reading the Vampire: Science, Sexuality and Alterity in Modern Culture [Course Schedul 
Academia.edu, n.d., accessed June 15, 

2015, https://www. academia. edu/8644676/R eadin g_th e_Vampire_Scie nce_Sexuality_a nd_Alterity_in_Modern_Culture_Wee kly_C ourse_Schedule_2 

If you are looking for an online vampirology course to take checkout “ An Introduction to Vampires''' or if you just want to check out what a vampirologist doe 
checkout an interview / conducted with Vamped's own Anthony Hogg. 

If you're interested in attending the upcoming vampire studies symposium this Halloween, register today! 

Erin Chapman 

Copyright 2015 | MH Newsdesk by MH Themes 
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Birkwood Castle which had been converted to flats collapsed due to 'ghosts' | UK | News | Daily Express 


Gothic castle collapses into mountain of rubble... because of 

GHOSTS express.co.uk 

A GOTHIC castle being converted into flats has collapsed - because the resident 
ghosts are said to be angry. 

By Natalie Chalk 

PUBLISHED: 17:42, Fri, Aug 7, 2015 | UPDATED: 17:55, Fri, Aug 7, 2015 

The mansion was undergoing a ? 
50million renovation to turn it into 
a hotel and apartments when 
part of the walls suddenly fell in 
with such force that neighbours 
reported an explosion. 

Birkwood Castle, a former- 
psychiatric hospital, is believed 
to be one of Britain’s most 
haunted houses. 

Recent apparitions include a 
cigar-smoking spook, a boy on a 

Professional ghosthunter Tom Robinson said: “It might have been the ghosts reputedly 
haunting the building taking a hand in matters to prevent the work going ahead or being angry 
at being disturbed.” 

The mansion, built in 1860 in Lesmahagow, Lanarkshire, was featured last year in a TV 
series called Haunted Planet. 




It might have been the 
ghosts reputedly haunting 
the building faking a hand 
in matters to prevent the 
work going ahead or being 
angry at being disturbed 

Tom Robinson, 
professional ghosthunter 

Incidents recorded included 
strange smells, lights turning 
themselves off and the sound of 
mysterious footsteps tramping up 
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and down the empty corridors. 

According to local people, a boy called Michael is said to stalk the grand staircase where he 
fell and died. 

A young girl’s voice has also been heard crying and singing from empty rooms. 

And it is claimed the figure of a doctor who suffered a heart attack and died while working at 
the hospital has been seen at the windows. 

Copyright ©2015 Northern and Shell Media Publications. "Daily Express" is a registered 
trademark. All rights reserved. 
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C ouple finds out their unborn baby looks exactly like a dem on 


Couple finds out their unborn baby looks exactly like a demon 

2015-08-13 18:38:04 utc mashable.com 


By Andrea Romano 

Some parents joke about their kids being devils. But they're all talk. 

A couple decided to share the results of their 4D sonogram on Reddit, a particular type of test 
that uses sound waves to produce an image of a baby from inside the womb. Sometimes, 
though, the resuits turn out a little — strange. 

Reddit user JtsAliRelative posted the image with the caption, " 
[My] wife and ! went to get a '4D‘ ultrasound of our unborn child. 
Saw this picture. Changed our minds." 

Rosemary's Baby just got a whole lot more relatable. It’s not every 
day you find out your baby might be a creature from Satan's 
domain — but that doesn’t change the fact that he or she is your 
little angel. 

We just hope this resurfaces when the little one is in high school. 

• ©2005-2015 Mashable, Inc. 
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Daily Mail Headline From 1938 Draws Comparisons With Current Reporting Of Calais Migrant Crisis 


This Daily Mail Headline From 1938 Is Eerily Similar To 
Today's Media Coverage 

The Huffmgton Post UK \ By Sophie Brown huffingtonpOSt.CO.uk 

Posted: 31/07/2015 13:47 BST Updated: 31/07/2015 14:59 BST 

Comparisons are being drawn between a 1938 Daily Mail article on German Jews entering 
the UK, and media coverage of the Calais migrant crisis 77 years later. 

Wtth the headline "German Jews Pouring Into This Country", the article warns of "aliens" 
entering the UK through the "back door." 

The clipping also appears to talk about a woman who was charged with "knowingly 
harbouring" a migrant man who she intended to marry. 

The Daily Mail reporting on migrants in 1938. Sound familiar? 

Posted by Bridget Chapman on Thursday, 30 July 2015 

For a fuii transcript, see below. 

One comm enter said: "Just substitute the word 'Jew' with the word 'migrant'". 

Another posted a photo of a clipping from a 1914 article in The Times, in which the editor 
calls for the people of Folkestone to financially assist refugees who have been forced out of 
their home countries. 

A photo of a clipping was shared on Facebook in a group called Stand with the Calais 
Migrants, who are planning a demonstration in Folkestone to "show their support for their 
fellow human beings". 

Full transcript: 

"The way stateless Jews and Germans are pouring in from every port of this 
country is becoming an outrage. I intend to enforce the law to the fullest." 

In these words, Mr Herbert Metcalde, the Old Street Magistrate yesterday referred 
to the number of aliens entering this country through the 'back door' -- a problem 
to which The Daily Mail has repeatedly pointed. 

The number of aliens entering this country can be seen by the number of 
prosecutions in recent months. It is very difficult for the alien to escape the 
increasing vigilance of the police and port authorities. 

Even if aliens manage to break through the defences, it is not long before they are 
caught and deported. 

The greatest of their difficulties is employment [clipping cuts off] 
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• Policemen stand by as migrants rest 
on the Eurotunnel site in Coquelles 
near Calais, northern France, on early 
July 30, 2015. One man died 
Wednesday in a desperate attempt to 
reach England via the Channel Tunnel 
as overwhelmed authorities fought off 
hundreds of migrants, prompting 
France to beef up its police presence. 
AFP PHOTO i PHILIPPE HUGUEN 
(Photo credit should read PHILIPPE 
HUGUEN/AFP/Getty Images) 

The Huffington Post UK is provided by 
AOL (UK) Limited. © 2015 AOL (UK) Limited its affiliates and licensors 
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Dead Ulster baby probe officers find doll in grave - BelfastTelegraph.co.uk 


Dead Ulster baby probe officers find doll in grave - 
BelfastTelegraph.co.uk 

Published 30/07/201 5\ 07:24 belfasttelegraph.co.uk 


Police investigating the 
reported death of a newborn 
infant found only a toy doll 
when they opened the grave 

The Health Service Executive 
(HSE) in Co Donegal alerted 
gardai about the death of the 
infant after questions were 
raised. 


A couple living in the west of 
the county had told 
neighbours that they had a 
baby. However, a short time 
later they said that the infant had died and a funeral service was held in the village of Annagry 
with the burial taking place in the local cemetery. 

Concerns were raised when a HSE official could find no record of a baby being born on the 
dates given for the birth or for the particular family name. 

Gardai were then called in to investigate. It is understood that the couple admitted a child had 
not been born and that a toy doll was in the coffin. 

The HSE and Garda exhumed the coffin yesterday and a source confirmed the doll find last 
night, describing the episode as "tragic". 

Gardai will send a file on the case to the Republic's Director of Public Prosecutions but a 
source said charges are unlikely. 

© Belfast Telegraph 
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Deathbed confession may have revealed location of 'Nazi gold train' | World news | The Guardian 


Deathbed confession may have revealed location of 'Nazi 
gold train' 

Jess/ca ESgot 

Friday 28 August 2015 Last modified on Saturday 29 August 2015 theguardian.com 

Poland’s deputy culture minister says radar has discovered images of a train after dying 
man’s directions led officials to the potential site 

A deathbed confession may have revealed the location of a Nazi train rumoured to have been 
carrying gold, which has been missing in Poland since the second world war. 

Fortune hunters flock to Polish 
town after alleged find of Nazi 
gold train 

German and Pole, who claim to 
have made the find, are 
demanding 10% fee in exchange 
for whereabouts of legendary 
train and contents 

Poland s deputy culture minister, 
Piotr Zuchowski, said ground- 
penetrating radar had found 
images of a buried train near Watbrzych, in the country’s south-west, on a 4km stretch of 
railway near the Wroctaw- Watbrzych line. 

Calling it an exceptional find, Zuchowski said the fact that the train appeared to be armoured 
indicated that it might be carrying valuable cargo. A deathbed confession from an unnamed 
man had led officials to the site, he added. Zuchowski said the dying man was involved in the 
operation to hide the train 70 years ago. “I am more than 99% certain that this train exists,” he 
told a press conference on Friday. 

The German train, which may contain up to 300 tonnes of gold, jewels and weapons, as well 
as valuable art, has long been rumoured to have gone missing when the Nazis were fleeing 
Russia's Red Army. 

According to local legend, an armoured train packed with treasure from the then German city 
of Breslau (now Wrociaw in Poland) was driven into a tunnel in a hillside near a medieval 
castle near Watbrzych as the Red Army was approaching and the Allies were carrying out 
airstrikes in the final days of the war. 

During the war, the Germans built a system of underground tunnels in the mountainous 
region of Watbrzych and the city of Wroctaw, from where the train is believed to have 
departed. The area was German territory at the time, but became part of Poland when the 
war ended. Treasure hunters have been searching for the train since the end of the war, as 
did the Polish army during the communist era, but it was never found. 
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Earlier this month, a Pole and a German, acting through lawyers, told local authorities they 
had found an armoured train with valuables in a disused tunnel and demanded a finder's fee 
of 10%. 

Zuchowski told reporters on Friday the lawyers had been informed the train was over 100 
metres long. He said he was shown a blurred image from a ground- penetrating radar that 
showed the shape of a train platform and cannons. “We will be 100% sure only when we find 
the train,” he said. Walbrzych regional authorities would conduct the search, using military 
explosives experts, in a procedure that would take weeks, he added. 

“This is a find of world significance, on a par with discovering the Titanic,” Jaroslaw 
Chmielewski, the lawyer who has written to the parish council on the men’s behalf, told Radio 
Wroclaw last month. 

The announcement led to a crowd of fortune seekers descending on the area, the authorities 
said, forcing the authorities to warn enthusiasts searching for the train that it might be booby- 
trapped. “If the train does actually exist, there’s a significant chance It is mined,” council 
chairman Jacek Cichura told the Polish daily Gazeta Wyborcza. “It could also contain a targe 
amount of methane gas.” 

Previously, taik of Nazi treasure in Walbrzych led to speculation that the long-lost Czarist 
Amber Room, of which treasure hunters have reported sightings in plenty of other locations, 
was to be found in the region, specifically in a tunnel leading to Walbrzych castle. Despite 
searches, nothing has ever been found. 

© 2015 Guardian News and Media Limited or its affiliated companies. All rights reserved. 
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Conservative news site freaks out over 'demon' 

appearance in video of Obama's Kenya visit rawstory.com 


Conservative news site 
freaks out over ‘demon’ 
appearance in video of 
Obama’s Kenya visit 

David Ferguson 
05 Aug 2015 at 11:56 ET 

Conservative news site freaks out over ‘demon’ appearance in 

video of Obama’s Kenya visit Right-wing conspiracy 

website World Net Daily 

has touched off a fever of speculation among its readers over a supposed “demon” 
captured on video during President Barack Obama’s visit to Kenya in late Juiy. 

According to Right Wing Watch, WND's news editor John Kovacs wrote on 
Tuesday that he's only posing the question as to whether a gray blur that flashes 
across the screen from left to right might be an “otherworldly being." 

“He’s the U.S. president who has had flies land on his face numerous times, 
prompting some to call him ‘Lord of the flies.”’ said Kovacs. “And he has been 
buzzed by bees. And has had rodents running across his presidential podium while 
addressing reporters. His face has even been compared to the character of Satan 
the devil in "The Bible" TV miniseries." 

“And now, a mysterious flash during Barack Obama’s visit to his ancestral 
homeland of Kenya last month has some people wondering once again about the 
presidents ties to strange phenomena." he went on. 

Kovacs said he was contacted by a concerned WND reader who wrote, “My 
husband and I were watching this and I told him I saw a demon run by. He didn’t 
believe until I rewound the video. Please take a look!" 

“The translucent, gray figure rushes by in the blink of an eye, and is difficult to 
discern at regular speed," Kovacs said. “A freeze-frame analysis indicates the flash 
may appear to have a head and shoulders as it scurries along.” 

We at the Raw Story Paranormal Phenomena Desk watched the video repeatedly 
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and only saw what appeared to be an out-of-focus boom mic with what looks like a 
gray “pop filter," a bit of foam used by audio technicians to screen out high-pitched 
noises when recording live sound. 

A “video engineer" told WND, “The image does look like some type of other-worldly 
being, but I’m sure everyone's own imagination will conjure up what they would like 
it to be." 

Watch the video and see if you can see the “demon," which appears at 
approximately the 7:50 mark: 

Report typos and corrections to corrections@rawstory.com 
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Disgruntled dad writes bizarre letter of complaint to zoo bosses - about photobombing animals - Mirror Online 


This man's complaint about animals photobombing his family is 
bizarre 

12:43, 5 August 2015 By Sam Webb mirror. CO. uk 

Disgruntled dad writes bizarre letter of complaint to zoo bosses - about photobombing 
animals 



So/ent 

disappointed that animals 'invaded his privacy'. 


Huh? A disgruntled visitor to a popular 
zoo complained animals 'photobombed' 
his family’s pictures. Photos show an 
unrelated animal photobomb 

A disgruntled visitor to a popular zoo 
stunned staff by writing a bizarre letter 
of complaint about his experience - 
because animals 'photobombed' his 
family’s pictures. 

The unnamed man took his family to 
Chessington World of Adventures 
Resort last month but claims he was 


The father, who is in his 40s, says - perhaps with tongue firmly in cheek - that although his 
family went to see the animals he was left feeling 'angry' after realising every single one of his 
family photographs featured an 'un-invited' animal. 

He even said he is 'convinced' the animals are trained to behave in this way and purposely 
set out to creep into visitors' photographs without them realising . 

Baffled bosses at Chessington World of Adventures Resort in Surrey, which has more than 
1,000 exotic animals including lions, tigers, gorillas, monkeys and penguins, have ended up 
apologising. 
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Anger: The letter of complaint sent to Chessington World 
of Adventures 
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However the father has been mocked on social media for 
his complaint. 

In the letter, the 'angry' father wrote: "Looking back at my 
photos of the day out, I was annoyed to find that a 
number of my family 'selfie' snaps featured an un-invited 
animal in the background. 

"I understand that 'photo-bombing' is a popular practice 
these days but I find it absolutely absurd that this occur in 
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Solent every photo without my choice. 

"I am convinced that the animals are trained to do this, and if so I find it extremely 
inappropriate and an invasion of my family's privacy and mine as guests at your resort. 


"Whilst I understand that we are there to see and enjoy the animals, to not be able to capture 
at least one family picture in the zoo area with no animal interruptions is quite upsetting." 



Solent 


Hi there! A woman's picture is photobombed by a goat at 
Chessington World of Adventures. The complainant is not 
pictured 

The zoo has uploaded a picture of the letter to its Facebook 
page and it has received 828 likes and has been shared more 
than 489 times. 

A spokesman denied it was a publicity stunt for the resort. 

intrigued to see how commonplace the phenomenon might be, 
they trawled through their own catalogue of photographs from 
the zoo enclosure and found a series of hilarious examples of 
animals 'photobombing' pictures. 


In one picture, a giraffe gets in the way of a newly-married couple and a penguin swims past 
a father with his son. 


Commenting on Facebook, David Graham wrote: "My photos had a cow in all of them then I 
realised its my wife." 


invasion: The resort has apologised for the photobombs. The 
complainant is not pictured 

Commenting on the letter, Jenny Letchford added: "Surely this 
can't be real..? 

"People can't be that thick can they..? 

"OMG they are parents too, someone call social services and 
have those kids rescued." 

Martin Beard said: "Every complaint has to be dealt with 
professionally and in some cases such as this, publicly. 

"I have seen some crazy complaint letters in my time and 
unfortunately, its a sign of the times. 

"There really are a lot of stupid people walking our streets. Cracked me up this." 

Gareth Morris wrote: "Hahaha love it, your animals can photobomb my pics any time." 



So/enf 
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James Barker, who works at the resort, sent the disgruntled man a letter in response. 

It said: "Naturally we are disappointed to hear you had a less than a pleasant day with us. 
Whilst we always aim to provide a picture perfect day, we do not expect our residents to be 
getting in on the action, without invitation. 

"Following your letter and further to our phone conversation, we have erected warning signs 
to ensure any future Adventurers wifi be aware they could fall victim to some of the more vain 
animals at the Resort." 

A Chessington spokesman said: "We would like to apologise if you have had any animals 
’photobombing’ your photos during visits to the resort. 

"Following a letter from a concerned guest received in July, we understand this is a bit of an 
issue for some of our guests, and we can confirm none of our animals are trained to 
photobomb your pictures. 

"We have installed signs in all key photobomb areas and urge you to review these during 
your future visits to the resort, and please do report any photobomb activity to our zoo team." 
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Two-faced kitten . taxidermy by 
GFBu shell (1Q80)(© 
Rosamond Purcell, all images 
courtesy Ridinghouse) 


After 25 years of collecting contemporary art, George Loudon’s eye 
was caught by a display of 19th-century glass flowers at Harvard 
University. From those models by Leopold and Rudolf Blaschka, he 
delved into a whole forgotten field of Victorian science teaching 
specimens, where the natural world was recreated in papier-mache, 
wax, plaster, and other materials so people could examine anatomy 
and biology up dose. 



Visualisation of Nineteenth-Century 
Life Sciences’ (click to enlarge) 


In Object Lessons: The Visualisation of 
Nineteenth-Century Life Sciences, out 
last month from Ridinghouse, the 
London-based coliector told Lynne 
Cooke, senior curator of special projects 
in modern art at the National Gallery of 
Art, Washington, DC: 

These glass models were really an 
eye-opener in terms of what this 
kind of material could mean. So 
then I started looking everywhere, 
and going to an endless number of 
museum storages because, of 
course, the institutions don’t show 


this material anymore. It's all hidden away. 


For example, the Blaschka glass flowers are proudly on view at Harvard, while their lesser- 
known glass creations like their slugs and marine invertebrates have mostly gathered dust. 
There is a recent revival in this period of scientific object creation; next year, the Corning 
Museum of Glass in Corning, New York, is holding a retrospective on the Blaschka marine 
models. 


Object Lessons explores the around 200 objects in Loudon’s collection, photographed by 
Boston-based Rosamond Purcell in close detail with an objective eye, bringing viewers into 
the same perspective of 19th-century owners who touched and examined these pieces not as 
precious objects, but as learning tools. 

“The material I collect has lost its original purpose,” Loudon states in an introduction to the 
book. “It has disappeared from view in museums and universities and been consigned to 
storage. But by losing its original purpose it has become open to new meanings and 
especially new visual interpretations.” 
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Pages from 'Object Lessons' (photo of the book for Hyperatlergic) 


Medical heads 


Exploded skulls revealing each bone 
in dioramas, prints from plants, 
albums of insects mounted on 
decorative paper, samples of trees 
arranged like a book, and outdated 
theories like phrenology busts have 
lost their utility. Nevertheless, as 
artisan objects they are often 
extraordinary. An 1849 wooden 
box by Henry Blunt opens to reveal a 
miniature model of the moon’s 
surface, and papier-mache models 
by Louis Thomas Jerome Auzoux of 

human 
anatomy, 
mushrooms, 
and a grain of 
wheat capture 
vivid details of 
life in the 
simple 
material. At 
the time, 
cadavers 
were in short 
supply, and 

by Casciani and Sons in 'Object Lessons' (photo of the Exploded skull (Europe, 1900) models 


book for Hyperallergic) 


(©Rosamond Purcell, 2014) 
(click to enlarge) 


were 

expensive, so 


these models had a very practical academic purpose. 


However there are some outlying, very unpractical objects, such as a book of souls illustrated 
by someone who could supposedly see them, which Loudon found in a Los Angeles 
bookshop, and perhaps the most adorable two-faced kitten ever taxi derm ied positioned on a 
velvet cushion, whose creator, GF Bushell, proudly stuck his name in gold on the exterior of 
the glass dome. Many of the objects come from Europe, but they're joined by pieces like fruit 
and vegetables carved from ivory in India. Whether stunning, articulated skeletons, or a 
simple turnip preserved in a jar, these obsolete objects sold for personal use at a time of 
scientific enthusiasm still have an enduring fascination. 


Object Lessons: The Visualisation of Nineteenth-Century Life Sciences by George Loudon 
with photographs by Rosamond Purcell is out now from Ridinghouse. 

art and scienceBooksGeorge Loudon RidinghouseRosamond PurceilVictorian 


The Last Victorian Microscope Artist 
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The art of 
diatom 

designs didn't 
really make it 
into the 21st 
century. 


Preserved Conjoined Piglets 
(European, 19th century), 30 cm 
high., 18 cm diameter (© Rosamond 
Purcell, 2014) 


Leopold and Rudolf Blaschka, three glass models of slugs 
( Germany ; mid-to late 19th century) (©Rosamond Purcell 
2014) 



Model of the bones in the foot (Europe, late 19th century) (© 
Rosamond Purcell, 2014) 



Alice Murray Dew-Smith, "Soul Shapes" (London, 1890), 4 hand- 
colored plates (©Rosamond Purcell, 2014) 
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Wax models of pomegranates by Francesco Gamier Vatletti (Turin, 19th 

century) 


ivory Models of Fruit and Vegetables (India, 
19th century), between 4 cm and 1 1 cm 
long ( ©Rosamond Purcell, 2014) 


The Last Victorian Microscope Artist 


12 Phrenology Busts (France, 19th 
century), 8x4 x 5cm each (© 
Rosamond Purcell ', 2014) 
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chosen. Assuming the use of two sun stones and an appropriate shadow stick the instrument 
could have functioned even after sunset until the end of civil matutinal and crepuscular periods.” 

The Twilight Bo aid worked in obscure light by taking two readings with the solarsteinn 
and then pointing the Twilight Board gnomon toward the spot where the two lines intersected. 
Aligning the gnomon on that spot would then give the navigator cardinal directions and a 
heading to continue sailing. 

The Twilight Board explains many of the discrepancies of the Solver assumptions while 
holding to the basic tenets of navigation. Similar to Solver, though, the Beraath explanation is 
another alternate hyp othesis for this broken piece of oak Until a complete example of either a 
Bearing Dial or a Twilight Board is excavated there is still room for discussion. 


CONCLUSION : The solarsteinn has withstood the test of time and we now have proof that 
Norse sailors used these to traverse the oceans in overcast weather. Polar mirages are known 
phenomenon that would have been useful to the Norse sailors as they travelled back and forth 
from their home land to explore the world. The sol-skuggafjol, the Bearing Dial, and the 
Twilight Board are still in discussion. This paper looked at the four tools and offered 
suggestions for what they could have been or what they were not considered. 


Gypsey Teague is the Branch Head of the Gunnin Architecture Library at Clemson University. 
She holds advanced degrees in Business Administration, Landscape Architecture, Regional and 
City Planning, Library and Information Studies, and Counselor Education. She is published and 
presents on early Norse subjects. She may be reached at gypsevs@gm ail, com or through her 
website at: www.gvpsevteague.com 
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EARLY NORSE NAVIGATIONAL TOOLS 


Presented at tiie 105 th Annual SASS (Society for the Advancement of Scandinavian Studies) 
May 9, 2015, Columbus Ohio. 


ABSTRACT: hi the Histoiy Channel series Vikings Ragnar Loflbrok tells his brother Rollo he 
wants to sail west to raid the rich lands there. His brother points out that no one can sail across 
the open water, hi this scene Ragnar pulls out two tools that while being interesting in the 
devetopm ent of the story are both also historically factual. This paper will discuss these two 
tools, the sol-skuggafjbl and the solarsteinn, as well as the bearing dial and a more observational 
technique of polar milages used by the early Norse sailors as they explored the North Atlantic 
waters. 

KEYWORDS: Bearing Dial, Navigation, Norse, Sailing, Sailors, Shadow Board, Solarsteinn, 
Sun Stone, Vikings 

Norse sailors are portrayed as hardy, fearless adventurers. The Vikings, a more popular 
name for Norse sailor, were portrayed further as ruthless, bloodthirsty marauders who pillaged 
and terrorized the English coast for decades. While neither is completely accurate both are most 
likely close to the tnith. The Scandinavian adventurers were predominantly farmers and 
fishermen. They sailed the coasts of their country fishing and eking out as successful a living as 
possible in the harsh climate until lack of food and arable land drove them to seek new areas to 
farm and fish. 

The first recorded raid on the English coast was in 793 at Lindisfame, a small island off 
the coast of Northumberland. Tire Holy Seat was an easy target to the Norse when they came 
ashore on June 8*“ of that year. (Fitzhugh/Ward ) Some claim the Vikings came to pillage from 
the beginning of their mission. Others offer that at some point in the negotiations, since Vikings 
had h aded with other areas of the country prior to this encounter, one of the m onks, or the bishop 
himself, might have angered or insulted one of the Norsemen and tragedy ensued. Whoever is 


conect what happened next set the stage for a hundred plus years of raiding and bloodshed. But 



the question of what happened is not as important as how it happened. How did the Norse get to 
the island in the fu st place? 

From early times Norse sailors stayed close to the coasts using birds, the wind, and visual 
cues such as polar mirages to travel. The mirages were similar to those in the deseit when 
atmospheric conditions allow images from over the curve of the earth to be seen. Lehn and 
Schroeder in their article Polar Mirages as Aids to Norse Navigation give the best explanation of 
the two types of Polar milages that would have been available to the Norse sailors, even though 
the sailors themselves may not have known they were farther away than they looked. 

The Hillinger effect of mirage occurs when the light rays are gently bent over the 
horizon. This gives a good interpretation of the image and a reasonable image, hi the Hillinger 
effect it is difficult to ascertain the exact distance between the viewer and the item viewed due to 
the air temperature and the low aerosol content. (Lehn, Schroeder) The Novaya Zeinlya effect is 
more intense than the Hillinger effect and becomes more distorted as the distance increases. 
These images would have given the sailors something to look at but to say that they could 
identify one from the other would be impossible. (Lehn, Schroeder) 

These sailors were aware of what islands could be seen from where though so using the 
Faroes, the Shetlands, and other pieces of land scattered throughout the northern seas the 
navigators could find their destination in clear weather and relatively calm seas as well as the 
images from over the horizon that they probably didn’t know they were not in close proximity to 
them. 

When I received notification that I was to present at this conference I did what most of us 
do; I took out my phone and typed in the address of the conference hotel. After that I looked at 
the three routes offered and made a decision on which route to drive. On the way here I checked 



the road conditions oil my ipad and found a place to eat with Google. All of these are matter of 
fact actions that I am certain we have all done. However these are the most cutting edge 
techniques currently available for those that travel: define your route, check your route, and take 
your route to your destination. 

hi the Histoiy Channel series Vikings Ragnar Lodbrok tells his brother Rollo he wants to 
sail west to raid the rich lands there. His brother points out that no one can sail across open 
water. In this scene Ragnar pulls out two fools that while being interesting in the development of 
the stoiy are both also historically factual; the son shadow board or sol-skuggafjol and the sun 
stone, a type of Calcium Carbonate called the solarstemn. 

These two pieces of navigation equipment were at the time as cutting edge as the iphone, 
the ipad, and the GPS is today, They allowed the sailors to navigate large stretches of open 
water without sight of laud and successfully reach their destination as safely as possible. 

So, What Do We Know? 

We know that the solarstemn is a unique crystal in the mineral world. Called Icelandic 
Spar or Calcium Calcite the rhomb oh e dr al shape of the ciystal and its 102° and 78° angles give 
the stone the capability to give both a positive and a ghost image of whatever is viewed through 
it. It has been cited since the early 13 th Century when Hrafns Saga was written, referencing a 
solai' stone. 

The original text of Hrafiis Saga is: 

"Vedur var Jjykkt og dr if an da sem Sigurdur liafdi sagt. M let konungur kail a til sin 
Sigurd og Dag. Sidan let konungur sja ut og sa hvergi him in skylausan. M bad haun 
Sigurd segja livar sol mundi jia komin. Haim kvad gloggt a. Pa let konungur taka 
solar stein og belt up p og sa hann hvar geisladi ur stein inum og mark ad i svo beint til sem 
Sigurdur hafdi sagt". (Johnson, Helgarson) 

Here in the translation you see how King Olaf calls for Sigurdur and uses the solarstemn: 



“The weather was thick and snowy as Sigurdur had predicted. Then the king summoned 
Sigurdur and Dagur (Randulfurts sons) to him. The king made people look out and they 
could nowhere see a clear sky. Then he asked Sigurdur to tell where the sun was at that 
time. He gave a clear as sett ion. Then the king made them fetch the solar stone and held it 
up and saw where light radiated from the stone and thus directly verified Sigurdur's 
pre di cti on' 5 . (V ilhj aim ss on ) 

The stone is held by the sailor or navigator and when one looks through it at the sky there 
appears a fuzzy circle of yellow light where the sun would be. Orienting the stone then gave the 
user the azimuth latitudinally and allowed the ship to progress forward. At least that was how it 
was supposed to work when in 1967 Thorkild Ramskou stated that the Norse had sunstones as a 
polarization analyzer for finding their location during overcast days. (Ramskou) 

By 1994, though, Roslund and Beckman were disputing these suppositions and went as 
far as to say that 4 We do not know what sort of stone the sun stone was. Nor has any 
archaeological find of an object with the optical properties of an analyzer been found.’ (Roslund, 
Beckman) In the July 1994 issue of Applied Optics they went on to say e no properly conducted 
experiment has been reported to show light from clouds to be anything but unpolarized. ’ 

(Ro s lun d, B e ckm an ) 

This trend to disbelieve the ability of the solarsteinn continued in some circles until just 
recently when in July of 2014 a more definitive research proof was published. In Contemporary 
Physics Ropars, Lakshminarayanan, and Le Floch ran a series of tests on the stone to determine 
that the properties of the Iceland Spar do indeed conduct themselves in such a manner as to agree 
with the legends and earlier suppositions. 

Coupled that with the piece of a Calcite fragment in Hofstadr and the intact, albeit 
clouded, complete piece recovered from the sunken Victorian ship at Alderney you have proof of 
the existence of the stones during the time period discussed and further proof of its ability. (Le 



Flocli, Ropar, Luca, et. a!.) Therefore what we know is that the fust part of the legends are true. 
The Sun Stone did exist and worked as described. 

We also know that in the legends of the Faroes a device is described that would explain 
how many of the vessels were able to traverse open water in bright sunlight. (Marcus) The sol- 
skuggafjol, or sun shadow board, was a round piece of wood that floated in a bucket of water. 
This sol-skuggafjol consisted of a wooden disc inscribed with concentric circles and a pin 
inserted in the center. Hie pin acted as a gnomon and could be moved up or down according to 
the sun's relationship to the seasons. At midday the shadow of the peg would show the navigator 
whether he was sailing true to course latitudinally or whether he was off either too far south or 
too far north. (Marcus) While maps were relatively unknown local knowledge of the seas and 
directions were used by experienced navigators to travel successfully to their destinations. 

The concentric circles were often, through previous experience and voyages, aligned to 
specific seasons. One circle could be for early spring while another would fit the later summer 
sun. These were the GPS of the times and as long as you had the sun visible at noon you could 
determine where you were and if you were going in the right direction. While discussion of this 
instniment exists no intact piece of a sol-skuggafjol has been reported or documented. This is 
where the error begins. There have been pieces of a sol-skuggafjol discovered. The problem 
with the discoveries are that these pieces were mislabeled as something else. 

What We Are Not So Sure Of 

The first piece of a sol-skuggafjol was excavated from a Benedictine nunnery trash heap 
at EystribygS in southwest Greenland in the summer of 1948 by Dr. C. L. Vebtek. (Solver) Hie 
dial measured less than 3 inches {70-72 mm} and was made of oak. (Fitzhugh/Ward) 



While the sol-skuggaijdl is mentioned in the Faeroese folk lore referenced by Pastor J. H. 
Shroter (Marcus) When Captain Solver saw the piece years later he drew a conclusion that the 
piece was a bearing dial, completely discounting the idea that the simple piece could have been 
half of a sol-skuggaijol. Thirslund in his book Viking Navigation explains how from the 
moment Solver saw the piece of wood there was no doubt in his mind: "'Captain Solver took it to 
the window to study it closely in the daylight. Then he said ‘There is no doubt at all, this is a 
Sun-compass, a bearing dial. (Thirslund) 

To add credibility to his conjecture Solver further talks about a man named Oddi 
Helgason also called Star Oddi who supposedly was able to compute the directions to the rise of 
the sun from winter through summer to within an accuracy of +/- 3° using the bearing dial and 
azimuths of the sun and stars. When the direction of the sun is known this bearing dial became 
an actual compass with all cardinal directions available. The Norse seamen, according to Solver, 
called this deila aettir or dividing the horizon. (Solver) Solver never seemed to take into account 
that the piece could have been anything else but a bearing dial and went as far as to commission 
a workman to create a completed piece extrapolated from the single broken disk. 

Even though Solver in Yestewejen calls the bearing dial a solarsteinn this paper will use 
the term Bearing Dial to differentiate the solarsteinn referenced in Hrafiir Saga (Ropars, 

Lakshin in aray an an, Le Floch) with the device interpreted by Solver. 

I am not going to postulate that the piece of wood was not a Bearing Dial; however, it 
didn't take long, before others began seeing the misinterpretation of the article. In the 
Januaryl954 edition of the Journal of Navigation E. G. R. Taylor, and other noted authorities, 
take issue with the statem ents of Solver and his Bearing Dial. Taylor agrees with others that 
when Solver calls the Bearing Dial a solarsteinn he is mistaking the piece of wood for the actual 



Iceland Spar previously discussed. This is where some of the mi sunder standing began: sun 
compass or sun stone. 

W. E. May after discussing Taylor concludes that there does not seem to be any proof one 
way or another that this is a Bearing Dial (Taylor). Further R, B. Motzo in the same article 
questions both the use of the piece of wood as well as the age. Motzo supposes that, as did 
Taylor, the piece could be a broken embellishment for furniture or more likely a device used to 
mark the wafers used during Mass called pinta-pane. This latter hypothesis seems the more 
likely since the object was found on the site of a Benedictine nunnery; the nuns would have 
stood more in need of such an instrument than of a bearing-dial.” (Taylor). And since the trash 
dump that the piece was found in was a collection of accumulated debris the actual age of the 
piece could be off as much as two or three hundred years. (Taylor) 

Finally T. C. Lethbridge in the same Taylor article states that the object must be treated 
as an unknown. He proposes a number of possibilities, though, as to the use, and none of them 
are as a Bearing Dial. It could be a piece of a butter mold. It could have been the top of a 
coopered keg. It could have been an identification piece for a fish trap. Of all the items he offers 
as possibilities he states definitely that he feels die Greenland disk is certainly not a Bearing 
Dial. (Taylor) And until the Wolin disc was discovered the Greenland disc was all there was. 

hi 2000 at the archaeo logical excavation site in Wolin Poland a complete wooden disc 
was found by the team of Filipowiak. (Stanislawski) If belief in the Bearing Dial hypothesis 
holds then it is evident that there are possibly two things happening at once. The rings on side A 
of the dial are indicative of the rings of the sol-skuggafjol. There is little other use for these three 
rings if not for latitude. Where the rings led are still open to conjecture but the fact that there are 


distinct circles carved into the dial shows that at least three destinations or times were marked. 



However there are also marks for the cardinal directions in the disc which would indicate 


that the item could have been used as Solver proposed as a Bearing Dial. The size of this intact 
disc at 81-86 mm in diameter and 9 mm in thickness is in line with the partial piece found in 
Greenland. Both would be small enough to fit in a ship 's bucket and yet large enough to be hand 
held as proposed and described by Solver. The center pin, or gnomon, would be interchangeable 
with the handle of a bearing dial as shown in Vestentejen. 

In suppoit of this dual use hypothesis Bernath, Blaho, et. al, have proposed that the dial is 
a combination sbi-skuggafjdi and Bearing Dial. If this is tine then sailors had the ability to multi 
task their instruments by the time Polish woodworkers and navigators began making and using 
the pieces. (Bernath, Blaho, Egri, An dr as, Horvath) 

The flaw in all of this is the hole in the middle of the pieces. The size, roughly 9 mm, 
would be too large for a gnomon. The size of die upright would obscure some of the 
measurements. Therefore a handle would have had to have been used as Solver hypothesized but 
that too has drawbacks. Both Norse and Polish woodworkers were adept at their craft. However 
both of these discs are rudimentary. They appeal' to have been quickly created and poorly 
measured. It is unlikely that a people that were so detail oriented as to create handles and other 
tools with intricate carvings to their Gods and nature would create a crudely carved piece of 
wood with some scratched lines on it. 

An answer for the large central hole conies from Blazs Bernath who interpreted this piece 
as a Twilight Board. Unlike the Bearing Dial the Twilight Board had a free floating gnomon. 
Bentafh explains “hi this work we suggest that the large central hole of the Uunartoq sundial 
fragment might have a key role in navigation and its diameter might have been purposefully 
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Elderly woman grabbed man's testicles to flee attack - Mirror Online 


Elderly woman flees attack by grabbing suspect’s testicles 

02:38, 8 August 2015 By Rod Minch in milTOr.CO.uk 

An elderly woman has fought off an attacker who hit her - by squeezing the man's testicles. 

Police are appealing for information after the incident close to an old airfield in Stoke Orchard 
near Cheltenham. 

The woman was walking her dog along a tarmac track near a small wooded area and a field 
at about 1 1 .30am on Monday. 

According to the woman, a man stomped out of the wooded area shouting "get off my land" 
and hit her in the mouth. 

The attack left the woman with bruising and a small cut. 

In reaction, the victim said she immediately grabbed the man by his testicles, causing him to 
fall to the ground, before calmly walking away in the opposite direction and not looking back. 

Officers want help from anyone who witnessed the encounter or has any information about 
the incident. 

The man is described as white, aged between 25 and 35, 5ft 8in tall, of slim build, with dark 
hair and wearing blue jeans, a black/navy jacket, brown working boots and a navy baseball 
cap. 

He was suntanned and spoke with a "young voice". 

A Gloucestershire Police spokesman said: "Clearly this was an unusual method of self- 
defence and the attacker got more than he bargained for. 

"We need information about this incident. 

"It would have been a terrible experience for a person of any age and we would urge anyone 
who can help to come forward and call 101, quoting incident 143 of August 4." 

Inquiries to identify the man continue. 

/* Copyright 2014 Evernote Corporation. Ail rights reserved. V .en-markup-crop-options { top: IBpx I important ; left: 50% 
iimportant; margin-left: -lOOpx iimportant; width: 200px ! important ; border: 2px rgba(255 ; 255 ; 255 ; .38) solid I important; 
border-radius: 4px Iimportant;} .en-markup-crop-options div div:first-of-type { margin-left: Opx iimportant;} 
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Ephemera from the East Germ an Underground 


Ephemera from the East German Underground hyperallergic com 


Through zines sneaked hand-to-hand 
and punk performances in private 
apartments, an underground art 
movement formed beyond the censors 
in East Germany. Fun on the Titanic: 
Underground Art and the East German 
State , an exhibition at Yale University 
Library’s Beinecke Rare Book & 
Manuscript Library, examines the final 
years of dissident culture in the Socialist 
regime. 

Fun on the Titanic is curated from the 
Beinecke’s holdings on the East 
German samizdat, the name for this 
underground movement, that are part of the library's larger collection focusing on the 
connections between art and protest in the postwar avant-garde of Europe. 

“The East German material is special in many 
ways, especially the amount of time that went 
into hand-crafting them," Kevin Repp, curator 
of modern European books and manuscripts 
at the Beinecke and organizer of the 
exhibition, told Hyperallergic. He noted that 
many of the artists were forced to use archaic 
technology from “the postwar stone age of 
photomechanical reproduction" for their work, 
which would often create surprising visual 
effects. “The constraints on the mode and 
means of production were extreme in the 
East German underground, and the creative 
dialogue between these constraints and the 
particular aesthetics that emerged from them 

is deeply fascinating," he added. 




Frieder Heinze and Oiaf Wegewitz . IQ Unaulutu: Steinchen im Sand 
(Leipzig: Reklam, 1985) (all images courtesy Yale Un iversity Libra ry } 
Beinecke Rare Book & Manuscript Library) 


As the brochure for the exhibition explains, the line governing all manifestations of official 
culture was laid down at a meeting of Communist party functionaries in the small industrial 
city of Bitterfeld in the spring of 1959." This “Bitterfeld Way” meant that only cultural work 
directly contributing to the East German Social Society was considered productive. The 
seriousness of this was defined by the expulsion of communist folk singer Wolf Biermann in 
1976, who had criticized the government. What followed were both protests and 
persecution, and a new bleakness to artistic creation. As one samizdat artist stamp read in 
commemoration of the 30th anniversary of Bitterfield: “kunst ist wenn sie trotzdem entsteht," 
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On March 25, filmmaker and artist Lutz Dammbeck will give 
a keynote lecture in conjunction with Fun on the Titanic. 
Dammbeck was one of the artists who organized the First 
Leipzig Autumn Salon in 1984, a major moment of the 
underground scene where through using partisan tactics, artists 
occupied a building for their own uncensored exhibition. 

“Following the stories of the artists of the East German 
underground from the alternatives they constructed in the 
totalitarian state of the 1980s through the fall of the wall into the 
21st century seems particularly worth doing at this point," Repp 
explained, adding that their “lives, works, trajectories have much 
to tell us, and not only about the totalitarian past.” 

The legacy of the tight-knit scene is complicated, as one of its 
leading members, Sascha Anderson, was in 1991 revealed to 
be a Stasi informant. If the regime was informed on all the group’s activities, was it really an 
underground movement at all? Yet the gritty DIY zines have a resonant spirit to them, their 
mix of art and writing often silkscreened or even, in the case of Henryk Gericke’s Caligo, 
burned onto cheap typing paper with an antiquated A4-Ruminator machine that often turned 
the work into smoke. Participants like Nobel Prize winner Herta Muller would have their future 
success rooted in the subversive scene, the reaction against the state spurring many artists, 
musicians, poets, and activists to collaborate on a free expression. It’s also a powerful 
demonstration of artists building their own networks and combining their resources behind the 
Iron Curtain, when contact with the state could mean censorship, surveillance, and even 
prosecution. 



Klaus Elie, photograph, from Foto- 
Anschlag (Leipzig, 1988) (click to 

enlarge) 


Fun on the Titanic: Underground Art and the East German State continues at Yale 
University’s Beinecke Rare Book & Manuscript Library (121 Wall Street, New Haven, 
Connect/cut) through April 11. On March 25, filmmaker and artist Lutz Dammbeck gives a 
keynote lecture in conjunction with the exhibition. 
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Photo of the Intermedia Festival in Leipzig, 1985, from Anschlag, no. Michael Brendet, "Angst vorA.R.,“ from 
5 (Leipzig, 1986) Schaden, no. 15 (Berlin, 1987) 



A burned page from Henryk Gericke's "Caligo, no. 2" (Berlin, 1985) 


Hyperallergic welcomes comments and 
a lively discussion, but comments are 
moderated after being posted. For more 
details please read our comment policy. 
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Inflatable Corsets, Ventilated Top Hats, and Other Failed 

Victorian Inventions hyperallergic.com 


by Allison Meier on December 8, 2014 



The Bonafide Ventilating Hat by 
John Fuller & Co, 1849 (BT 
45/10} (The National Archives, 
London . England 2014. © 2014 
Crown Copyright) 


Many great inventions came out of the Victorian era, from the 
photograph to the electric lightbulb. The elastic opera hat and the 
anti-cholera belt, however, are not among their illustrious numbers. 
Nevertheless, even the most bizarre of 1 9th-century inventions has 
some fear or hope embedded in it, some contemporary woe it 
wanted to improve. 

Inventions that Didn’t Change the World by Julie Halls, published 
this month by Thames & Hudson, examines these obscure ideas, 
many not seen since they were imagined. Halls is a 19th-century 
design specialist at the National Archives in London, where she 
cracked open gigantic leather-bound volumes of invention 
proposals to find the most curious ideas that reflected the age’s 
collective consciousness. "The inventions in this book tell a story of 
nineteenth-century enterprise, enthusiasm and, above all, 
optimism,” Halls writes in the book. 
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The book has 240 illustrations reproduced in full-page color, with 
some of their original descriptions transcribed, as well as extensive 
essays by Halls that give context. It would have been easy to just 
make this a book on the zany gadgets of Victorians, but Halls is 
successful in showing why they are more than a spectacle as 
forgotten reminders of the daily concerns of the time. The 19th 
century was a period of rapid industrialization, massive economic 
class separation, a self-sufficient ethos, and a fascination with 
science. It was also shadowed by constant persona! danger, as 
shown by inventions for fire escapes where you could jump into a 
sort of gondola suspended on a wire, and an “anti-garroting cravat” to 
thwart strangulation by street gangs. 


Cover of Inventions that 

Didn’t Change the World 1 ' With class severely defined by fashion, many of the inventions tackle 
(courtesy Thames & Hudson) its accoutrements, in particular the top hat — an incredibly 
cumbersome object: One invention allows for ventilation to avoid overheating, another is 
made of elastic to be easily stored and reshaped, while yet another is designed to 
be suspended on a church pew without getting dusty. Women, meanwhile, were expected to 
perfect the hourglass shape; with one corset invention including inflatable India rubber 
breasts. 


“It is sometimes hard to tell from this distance which were real and which were imagined, but 
nineteenth-century inventors, both the spectacularly successful and the spectacularly hopeful, 
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were quick to come up with ways to help make life feel safer,” Halls concludes. Even if the 
rotary hair brush or glass dome peach protector for the greenhouse didn’t catch on, the 
inventions are a personal perspective from an individual on how the world could be a better 
designed place, from the vantage of an era we have long left. 



De sign for an "An ti-G a rotting Cra vat* by App aratusforSa ving Lives fro m 

Walter Thornhill, 1862 (BT 45/23} (The Drowning by John Keyse , 1850 
National Archives , London , England 2014. (BT 45/14) (The National Archives, 
© 2014 Crown Copyright ) London, England 2014. © 2014 

Crown Copyright) 


Design fora walking stick 
gun by John Clark Barnes, 
1 879 (BT 45/29) (The 
National Archives, London, 
England 2014. ©2014 
Crown Copyright) 
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Inventions that Didn’t Change the World by Julie 
Halls is available this month from Thames & 
Hudson. 




Design for an Invalided Exercising Chair by Robert 
Kerry, 1852 (BT 47/3) (The National Archives, London, 
England 2014. © 2014 Crown Copyright) 
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Artificial Leeches byD. G. Wertheimber & Francois Perroncel, 
1848 (BT 45/8) (The National Archives, London, England 2014. 
©2014 Crown Copyright) 


Lunette Parasol or Umbrella by William 
Gangster, 1844 (BT 45/1) (The National 
Archives, London , England 2014. © 
2014 Crovin Copyright) 
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Design for a Gold Diggers Dwelling by Job Skudder, 
1853 (BT 45/18) (The National Archives , London , 
England 2014. ©2014 Crown Copyright) 


Design fora corset with expandable busts by 
F. Parsons , 1881 (BT 45/30) (The National 
Archives , London, England 2014. ©2014 
Crown Copyright) 







Design of an improved 
Combined Glove and Purse by 
Henry Sumner, 1861 (BT 47/5) 
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(The National Archives f London , 

England 2014. © 2014 Crown 
Copyright) 
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Baroness Orczy 



Old Hungarian Fairy Tales 


A venturesome Carrion-beetle having drifted towards the sea-shore, late one night, saw some fish lying there 
apparently all glowing with fire. He picked off one of the glistening scales, and went away proud and happy, quite 
convinced that the necessary piize [Hie much- sought— for spark of fire Svas at last in his grasp. He was 
hurrying to get to Lotus land as fast as his legs could carry him, when he met a Stag-beetle, who apparently was 
also carrying a luminous object in front of him. The fact of die matter was, that Mr. Stag-beetle had also fallen 
madly in love with the beautiful but capricious princess, and had determined to succeed in bringing her a spark of 
fire, even if it should cost him his wings! 

After several unsuccessful attempts he had found at the foot of a large tree, a funny little bit of old w r ood, wliich 
gave out a beautiful little blight blue light. He approached very carefully (as he had been severely burnt several 
times), and you may be sure he was delighted when he found that it did not give out any heat, so diat he was able 
to cany it off without burning himself. He was hurrying off witii his prize to claim the Princess, when he met Mr. 
Carrion-beede bent on a similar errand. 

They both stopped shod, and glared at each oilier. No explanation was necessary . Each knew where the other one 
was hunying to, and each was determined to get there first. They r could not botii marry Princess Fire-dy, that was 
very evident, so, after talking matters over for a while, diey determined to fight it out till one of them remained 
dead on die battle-field. It was pitch dark, but the fish-scale and die bit of w r ood were quite enough light to 1-dll 
one another by, so diey each put down their piize, and began boxing in true beetle-like fashion. 

As they both were equally tall, and equally strong, die fight lasted a considerable time. When lo! behold! as die 
first ray of dawn illumined die eastern sky, and die two combatants turned for a rest, previous to renewing 
hostilities, there, on die ground, instead of the two tiny sparks of blue flame, lay only a nasty fish's scale and an 
ugly bit of wood. King Phosphorus had vanished with die dawn. Further fighting was useless. Canion-beetie and 
Stagbeetie each went liis own way’' to seek fortune elsewhere. 

Meanwhile, the Princess, in her beautiful palace, waited in vain for the return of one of her many suitors. When 
she heard of die sad fate of Prince Gold- beetle, she w r ept bitterly, for though she was so proud and vain, she w r as 
not wholly devoid of feeling, and of the many who had come wooing her she had preferred Prince Gold-beetle. 
When die Queen saw her tears, she hied to make her forego her purpose; but all her persuasions were of no avail, 
for the Princess was very obstinate, and would not own to being in the wrong. 

Suitor after suitor came, and they were one and all sent off on die same hopeless errand. One day a most beautiful 
Eed Admiral [Was on the point of committing suicide on the thorn of a rosebush, being so fearfully despondent 
on account of his non-success, when he caught sight of a luminous object underneath die very branch upon wliich 
he meant to end his life. His joy was great; what was it? Would it hurt him? He thought not, it looked so beautiful 
as it lay' and sparkled in die sun. All round it was a hoop of gold, lie went closer; no, it did not bum. Then came 
the question, how was he to convey it to the Princess? It was far too heavy for him to carry’'. Whilst he was 
considering how he could possibly convey it, he heard footsteps, and in auotiier second a little child's voice 
exclaim, Why, look! here is your diamond ling you lost; .... how lucky it is I have found it, Slid the child 
picked it up and gave it to a grown-up lady who was a littie way off. This was die last straw for the beautiful Red 
Admiral, and in another minute he had committed suicide. 

And dius it was with one and all Gome were frightened, and never attempted die task, otiiers were badly singed, 
some died, none succeeded, and even to this day, in far-off lands, where die lotus grows, we always say when we 
see a crowd of insects fluttering round a dame: Mh! Princess Fire-fly has many suitors to-night! 0 


The Suitors of the Princess Fire-Fly 
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Old Hungarian Fairy Tales 

The Twin Hunchbacks. (A Ret torpe) 


ONCE upon a tune, long , very long ago, in the midst of Fairyland, there stood an extensive forest, so large that it 
would take many, many days to walk across it; in fact, it was an enchanted forest, for all night it was the haunt of 
all the little fairies hi die neighbourhood. They would skip and dance there all night long, and far into die next 
day; but die moment die noonday sun streamed down upon diem, diey would all run away and go to bed inside 
the water lilies and pink lotus, and leave fairy lings on die grass to mark the place of their nightly revels. 

There was a lovely glade in this forest, widi a large pond in the middle, and tall dark trees around, which was a 
specially favoured spot with all the faiiies and elves of the forest. Three little fames particularly diere were, who 
used to come here every morning at sunrise and enjoy themselves to tiieb he ai ts' content. They were especially 
fond of a dance diey had invented, which consisted in holding hands and twirling round, singing all the while, 
Humpty Dumpty! Hmnpty Dumpty! □ 

Well, one day a little hunchback woodcutter, who w r as out very early in die morning gadieriug chopsticks, 
suddenly came upon die lovely glade, and there, before him, he saw r the tliree little fairies dancing in a ring, 
laughing and singing, Humpty Dumpty! Humpty Dumpty! Bo merrily, that he threw down his bundle of 
faggots, and joined in their dance and dieir song with great energy. He danced so amazingly, and amused them so 
much by turning back somersaults, that diey diought it die greatest pity in die world that so brisk a little man 
should be spoilt by having a great hump on his back; so they took some water from the pond in little golden cups, 
and each fairy emptied her own tiny vessel on the hunchback, singing the while, Go away, ugly hump ! [Then 
diey again joined hands, and danced round him till his hunch had quite disappeared; whereupon he romped more 
gaily til an before, and was so glad and merry he could hardly sing Hmnpty Dumpty! Buy more for laughing. 

After dial he kissed each of the fairies, and ran home as fast as his lit tie legs would cany him, singing all the way 
Hmnpty’' Dumpty! Humpty Dumpty! Springing in the air, and jumping over every obstacle Bo glad was he to 
have got rid of his ugly hump. 

Now tiiis little hunchback had a twin brother just as ugly and deformed as he had been himself, and when the now 
str aightened little man came in at the cottage door his brother was very much astonished to see him skipping 
about wi tli out his hunch, and he naturally asked how he had managed to get rid of his ugly deformity. 

□h,Said the woodcutter, IS happened in a very curious way. I was out chopping sticks very early tiiis morning 
in the woods, when I suddenly saw three dear littie faiiies before me, dancing in a ring, and singing 'Humpty 
Dumpty! Hmnpty Dumpty!' They were hipping it so merrily that the desire seized me to join in their dance, so I 
boldly took them by the hand and joined in the ring, singing with them Humpty, Dumpty! Humpty Dumpty!' 

They seemed to like tiiis veiy much, for when diey got tired of dancing they took some water from die pond, and 
pouring it over my back, diey sang 'Go away, go away, ugly hunch C and sine enough my ugly hunch has gone. □ 

Hie twin brother was very much surprised at the strange story he had just heard. Naturally enough he did not quite 
care about being known as die Hlmchback wo od cutter hkhilst his brother looked so erect and handsome, hi fact, 
he was not only jealous of his brother, but most anxious to be as good looking. He therefore diought the best plan 
would be to at once seek out die fairies and get them to be as kind and as useful to him as diey had been to his 
brother. He tiierefore started off at a mil for the enchanted glade, determined to get rid of his lnunp as liis brother 
had done; unfortunately he w r as so afraid of being too late, that he ran himself quite out of breath, and was tired 
out by the time he reached the three littie fairies, who were dancing and singing as gaily as ever. Hie poor little 
fellow r could neither sing nor dance, and had not sufficient breath left to cut a caper or turn a back somersault; tiiis 
disappointed die little fairies very much. Presently they all joined hands, taking the littie hunchback witii tiiein, 
and began their special dance, singing Hmnpty Dumpty! Humpty Dumpty! [But he got so confused and giddy 
from turning round so fast, that instead of singing Hmnpty Dumpty! Humpty Dumpty! Bs the little fairies did. 


The Twin Hunchbacks. (A Ret torpe) 
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lie would add Gh his efforts to please them DHuinpty Dumpty sat on a wall f Hnd kept on saying Sat on a 
wall, sat on a wall I [Which so annoyed the fairies, that when they took the water out of die pond in their little 
golden cups, and poured it over his back, instead of singing Do away", ugly hump ! Bhey sang Hunch, get twice 
as big as be fore! Which it did immediately, and was dien such a terrible size diat it was friglitfiil to look at, and 
so heavy diat he had to crawl on his hands and knees all die way home. 


Mr. Cuttlefish's Love Story. (Sengeralatti szerelem.p 


THESE was a great commotion in the Coral Palace of die Queen of the Sea. It was very plain that something 
unusual was happening in the otherwise peaceful dwelling at the bottom of the deep blue sea. As a rule, on hot 
summer evenings, the Que en reclined lazily on a bed of pink sea— shell, while her two mermaids-in-waiting stood 
near her, fanning her with tall fans, made of sharks' fins, and telling her all die latest news that occurred among 
die upper ten of die fish kingdom. Everything had to be kept very quiet during that time, as die Queen objected to 
every kind of noise that might disturb her, if she chose to take a nap, which she usually did. 

But on diis particular evening the royal palace wore a totally 1, different aspect; the bed of sea-shell was deserted, 
die fans of sharks' fins lay idle on die ground, and not a fish was visible in any of die pink coral halls. 

Stay, diat is not quite correct When I say not a fish could be seen, I mean not a whole fish, for at every crevice, 
every window, and every door, there were rows and rows of tails, die heads and bodies of their owners being 
dirust as far out as possible. Apparentiy tiiey were intent on watching a most amusing spectacle, for every now 
and dien these tails shook widi suppressed laughter, making die water foam and bubble all around. 

Hie Queen herself so far forgot her dignity" as to sit at a half- opened window, and gaze out into the blue depths, 
and clap her hands with glee, and laugh till the tears streamed down her cheeks. 

What so evidendy excited the mirth of her Majesty and all her subjects was certainly, to any impartial observer, a 
most amusing sight. Under die shades of the giant sea-weed, in die grounds of the Coral Palace, Mr. Cuttlefish 
was making love to dear littie Marina, die Queen's favourite mermaid, whose amorous glances quite equalled his 
own. He rolled his great goggle ey r es at her, and surrounded her graceful littie form with five of Ms long amis. 

My dearest, I am afraid we must p ai t, She was saying to him, fihd I don't tiiink I can possibly meet you out 
here again. I am sine some one will see us; die Palace is so near and the windows of die great hall look out on this 
part of the grounds, and, She added, kissing Ins great puffy cheek, Hknow the Queen will never c onsent to our 
marriage; you have no appointment at court, and your business compels you to live in quite anotiier part of die 
sea. I must remain near die Queen, or by our laws I should lose the human half of my body and become a fish 
altogether, probably a sole, or some otiier nasty tiat tiling. What a cone-down forme, dear. I have always been 
accounted so sharp. □ 

Mr. Cuttiefish did not appreciate jokes which were not his own, and would have adminstered a severe rebuke to 
Marina for venturing to make one at so serious a moment. She, however, looked so pretty, and was evidendy so 
much in love with him, poor dear, dial he merely" withdrew two or tiiree of his aims from round her waist to show 
his displeasure. This act of unnecessary cruelty brought tears to the eyes of poor littie Marina. 

Well, my dear, [Be said, when harmony was once more restored between diem, ’fbu must try and find out 
whether there is not some good appointment vacant at Court, and I will immediately apply for and obtain it. There 
were several reasons why I withdrew myself fr om Comt life altogether . . . Ahem! ... I will leave you to guess 
these reasons, dear Marina ... As a matter of fact Her Majesty herself . . . ahem! . . . lately intimated to her 
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subjects her desire for a fitting help mate through the cares of State . . . ahem! . . . and when she announced this 
intention in public . . , ahem! . . . ahem! □ 

Well! well! □ 

Well! ahem! . . . you won't be jealous, dear Marina? □ 

Qalous? Why?IH 

Weill the fact is,Qaid Mr. Cuttle-fish, now blushing to the tips of his fingers, or rather suckers, that Her 
Majesty deigned to cast eyes of approval on one of her subjects whom modesty forbids me to name.D 

Qh, Said Maiina, clasping her hands in awed reverence, then you would be king of us all.D 

Well; yes! my dear, I believe that would have been my position, Said Mr. Cuttlefish, modestly covering his 
eyes with an ami or two and wiping a humble tear. What was that? He added, in sudden alami, as a loud peal of 
inepressible laughter from the hidden spectators of this dainty scene echoed through the grounds. 

Nothing, my dearest, only a difference of opinion, I expect, between two pikes in Her Majesty's kitchen; they 
never can agree over the way in ’which a minnow should be sliced, and quarrel over it in a most rowdy manner. □ 

Mr. Cuttlefish thought to himself that he would not even slice a pike for that matter, but said nothing. Suddenly 
little Marina had an idea. 

fll tell you what, deal Mr. Cuttlefish, I believe there is a vacant appointment at Court, it is a very lucrative one I 
know, and one to which, I think, you are peculiarly suited. Her Majesty's Royal Musician died the other day; one 
of the choir swallowed him accidentally while singing a bass solo. I know you have great talent for music, and, 
you see, none of your choir could possibly succeed in swallowing you. □ 

That is so, Said Mr. Cuttlefish, Slid how do you think I could best succeed in obtaining this appointment? □ 

By thoroughly convincing the Queen of your musical capabilities. I should say if you could get an orchestra 
together, and a few soloists, you might obtain permission to perform before Her Majesty Shat is,Bdded little 
Marina, II your modesty will allow you to stand once more before her after the forward advances she made to 
you. □ 

At this point the laughter in the palace became so uproarious, that all the sea around became a wilderness of foam 
and bubbles. Little Marina ran home in dismay, terrified lest she should have been seen; and Mr. Cuttlefish sailed 
away more rapidly than dignity generally allows. Modesty had now got the better of him and he thought it prudent 
to retire for the night to his cavern between the rocks. 


The next day all was quiet and peaceful in the beautiful kingdom under the sea. The light shone like brilliant 
emeralds through the water, illuminating the coral grottoes, and lighting their fantastic forms with innumerable 
points of glittering sparks. The great branches of giant seaweed waved to and fro with slow rhythmic cadence, and 
the ribbon- weed floated gracefully, forming myriads of little ripples. 

There was a general air of festivity pervading die whole of die royal palace. Every litde fish seemed to have 
donned his gayest colours, and all die crabs and die lobsters seemed to have assumed an air of being veiy busy 
and pressed for time. 
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Suddenly a most singular sound echoed through all the neighbouring caverns, and caused a general commotion in 
the waters. It penetrated as far as die Queen's bed— chamber, where her Majesty was enjoying a quiet rest wliife 
reflecting over the events of die night before. She had forbidden all her Court to make the slightest allusion to 
them before her little mermaid, as it might distress her to feel that she and her lover had been so openly laughed 
at. She was a dear, kind-hearted sort of Queen, and really very fond of litde Marina, so she determined to smooth 
die path of true love as much as lay in her power. 

hi the meantime the noise was growing louder and louder, and more and more distinct. Now it resembled a 
grampus blowing through his nose, and now it seemed like a hundred engines letting steam off all at once. At last 
an unusually discordant note resounded through the royal bedchamber, and Her Majesty, now fully aroused, and 
not at all pleased at being disturbed in her nap, dispatched an attendant crab to inquire die cause of diis 
extraordinary commotion. He came back with the startling news that Mr. Cuttlefish was preparing for a grand 
concert, which he proposed to give that very afternoon. 

But, Said the Queen, addressing no once in particular, Edid not know the gentleman was musical. □ 

He is not, Said an old diomback, spitefully, Blit he fancies he is, and likes to be thought a distinguished 
amateur and musical critic. He wrote a very severe article in the Fly Fancier's Gazette' on the subject of your 
Majesty's choir. □ 

Hi which. Said the nautilus, indignantly, Hk disapproved of my voice. □ 

Mild distinctly hinted that we sang fl at, Sx claimed the chorus of crabs. 

Mnd,Sdded the oysters, opening their shells, and looking defiandy round, dkat we have no notion of time.D 

A wail of indignation rose at these complaints against Mr. Cuttlefish. However, the Queen w r as determined to try 
and make matters as pleasant for Marina as possible, and influence public opinion in her lover's favour as far as 
she could. She wished to hear more about the concert. 

May it please your Majesty, Qaid a kittle bony fish, who seemed well posted up in all the news, Mr. Cuttlefish 
issued cards of invitation early this morning, but the Grand Chamberlain, the Right Honourable Tortoise, who is 
offended with him about something or odier, has evidently withheld your Majesty's card. As for me, I shall 
certainly not go, he does not mention the word supper, and I don't believe flier e will be any. [While all tliis was 
going on poor little Marina felt on thorns, she grew hot and cold alternately, and hardly knew how to hold herself 
erect on her tail, while farming the Queen. Hie concert was evidently now in full swing, the waters around were 
continually disturbed by crowds of fishes hooping to join in it, and c allying tlieii cards of invitation under their 
fins; flic Queen was now quite unable to check her curiosity any longer, and announced her gracious intention to 
honour the concert by her august presence. 

Lord Chamberlain Tortoise, who had been simply dying to go himself, but, of course, did not dare show his 
eagerness before Her Majesty, now stalked off in high glee to order the royal mermen, who always conveyed the 
Queen, to be in readiness. 

Her Majesty mounted one of them while another sw r am in front, both blowing a shell trumpet; Marina and the 
other little seamaids brought up the rear, carrying the fans, handkerchiefs and smelling salts. On seeing die Queen 
approach, Mr. Cuttlefish bade the music cease, then rose with great ceremony and bowed three times, as did all 
the other fishes present, while the oysters, whose absence of legs forbade them to bow, clapped their shells 
respectfully. Mi’. Cuttlefish extended one of his amis and, taking the queen's hand, led her to a seat on a large 
green rock, covered with beautiful anemones. Seating liimself, with a look at Manna, which conveyed to her the 
expression of his endless love, he took a great trumpet in one hand, s eized a drumstick in another, a pair of 
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cymbals and a concertina in four more. A large lobster then gravely announced that Mr. Cuttlefish would play a 
grand march, composed by himself, entitled The good old Sharks, Hud would be assisted in the performance by 
a ftill choir, selected and trained by liimseif. 

The words and music were alike impressive, the orchestration eminently modem, and die chorus written in four 
parts. Three huge frogs, rolling their goggle eyes, rolled out the bass, die herrings sang alto in sentimental style, 
die whiting were high treble, and as diey sang with their tails in their mouths 0s all well-regulated whiting do □ 
their voices had an additional charm. The moonfish, the trunkfish, die gurnard were all tenors, but as they had 
been unavoidably prevented from attending die rehearsals, tiieir parts did not go very well; however, the 
sword-fish, who sang baritone, and the fire-fish, who sang contralto, managed to drown their mistakes pretty 
effectually. 

The conductor was a great green crab, who endeavoured to keep trine by waving his claws; he found this fairly 
easy wliile the slow part of the march was being performed, but in the more rapid movements no one paid any 
attention to him, which somewhat maned die harmony of the whole effect, but in no way interfered witii the 
enjoyment of the performers. As for Mr. Cuttiefish's trumpet and big drum, nothing seemed to drown them, he 
never ceased blowing the one or beating the otiier; tiioughhe sometimes disengaged ail available arm to 
administer an impressive rebuke to any of die chorus w r ho appeared to slacken energy. 

hi fact die whole affair was a brilliant success, and when the piece was over, everybody clapped his shell or his 
fins, and congratulated die composer, who took all these honours witii die indifference characteristic of genius. 

Her Majesty desired his presence. 

Mr. Cutdefish advanced, and bending exceedingly low, humbly waited her gracious pleasure. 

We are very pleased witii die extraordinary talent, sir, displayed by yon this afternoon; in fact, our royal ears 
have never been struck by so large a volume of sound. We will therefore appoint you our Royal Musician, with a 
fitting salary, and give you tfie hand of our favourite sea-maiden, Marina, in marriage. □ 

Mr. Cutdefish cast a grateful look at his Sovereign, who taking a shark's fin fan in her hand and smiting him on 
top of his bald head, added: 

Rise, Sir Cutdefish. We confer this honour upon you for your di sting wished talents, and for die pleasure you 
have given us tiiis afternoon. □ 

Sir Cuttlefish wished to raise a modest protest against so much honour, but eventually tiiought better of it, and 
accepted it all with the noble resignation of die really great. 

The lobster now announced a dance, Sri Cuttlefish opened the ball by standing on his head and wdrirling all Iris 
arms about till the w r ater foamed, wliile everybody did tiieir best to make the evening lively, by turning over and 
over and round and round. Hie shrimps waltzed together, wliile the eels curled themselves up first one way and 
then die otiier. 

When they were all tired out the supper was brought in by five and twenty green tortoises. It was die most 
magnificent repast, consisting of crayfish, minnows, and some deliciously prepared carp; Sir Cutdefish ate five 
hundred of these, win eh proved to be an injudicious quantity. Hi ere w r as a slight stir towards die end of die 
supper, caused by the sharks, who had not been invited, gobbling up some of the company, but, on the w r hole, the 
evening passed off very pleasantiy. After supper the gathering broke up, Sir Cuttlefish seeing die Queen home. 
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Next day the great composer was suffering from a detestable fit of indigestion. Tlie poor Queen had a fearful 
headache, but, nevertheless, she had never enjoyed herself so much in all her life. 

Hie wedding of Sir Cuttlefish and Marina was fixed for an early date, and the Queen did the biide the great 
honour of not only being present at the ceremony, but of holding a reception at the Palace. All the Court officials 
were ordered to be present, and the poor Lord Chamberlain Tortoise had his hands full, what with issuing the 
invitation cards, settling the order of precedence, and making arrangements for the breakfast. The Queen ordered 
that everything should be conducted in the best style, and expense should be no obstacle to the success of the 
entertainment. 

Meanwhile, Sir Cuttlefish was busy. He chose the leader of his choir for his Blest fish. [Then he ordered the 
lobsters to make the ring of pearl, and it took no little ingenuity on their part to round off and polish it to Sir 
Cuttlefish's satisfaction. The happy bridegroom also presented his bride with a brooch made of sea diamonds, in 
shape like a big drum 0 perfect work of art Gh commemoration of the great concert that had proved such a 
triumph. 

Needless to add, I think, that the deep sea orchestra and choir played and sang the wedding march and hymns, the 
new R. M. [Royal Musician Having drilled them himself most car e fully. On the great day, Sir Cuttlefish got 
himself up inmost sumptuous style; he had ordered four pairs of white gloves see he had eight arms; this 
was looked upon as a piece of most extravagant folly, and the shark (who had not yet got over his annoyance at 
not being asked to the concert) made some veiy unpleasant remarks on the subject in his paper. The Fisherman's 
Foe.D 

The gorgeousness of the ceremony and the splendour of the wedding breakfast it were vain to attempt to relate, 
for they even tlirew the glories of the Cuttle fish's concert and fete into the shade. 

The bridegroom bon owed a most beautiful grotto in which to pass his honeymoon, and also spent much time in 
having his own house thoroughly done up and repaired, and in that newly decorated house under tlie sea, dear 
little readers, we will leave tlie happy pair, for in it they have lived in joy and prosperity from that day to this. 


Forget-me-not. (Hefelejts.p 


IN tlie good old days, many many thousands of years ago, you must know that this world was inhabited by 
various little fairies, gnomes, elves, and such-like funny little creatures; beasts could talk like rational human 
beings, even better than most human beings can talk now- a- days; and in eveiy flower there dwelt a little fairy, 
who sang sweet songs, and in eveiy tuft of grass little elves pl ayed to and fr o. 

Li those days there were no cities, roads, or houses; no big human creatures erected big buildings, drained rivers, 
or built railroads; everything was peaceful and quiet; wild animals lived happily in the forests, for the little fairies 
never dreamt of limiting or killing them for mere sport, and tlie faiiy flowers grew in luxurious splendour, for tlie 
wild beasts did not pluck or east them away. 

Li those days, somewhere in the world □ don't think I can tell you exactly where, for it is such a very long time 
ago Ehere stood in tlie midst of tlie forest a most be auti fill lake, surrounded on all sides by graceful rushes, and 
covet ed with watet^ lilies and lotus. This lake was so clear and be auti fill that all tlie little fairies who dwelt in tlie 
rushes and grasses round tlie lake used to come every morning and sit on the wateiMilies, while they looked at 
themselves in the waters of tlie lake, which reflected their dainty little forms like a mirror. 
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It was a very truthful minor too, for the little goldfishes, who dwelt in the lake, gave their opinion very 
impartially as to the beauty of the various little faces that peeped down at them from above. Sometimes they 
would argue down below as to the merits of one or the other beauty; then there was great splasliing and 
disturbance in the waters, which amused the little fairies very much, and they would all shout as loudly as 
possible BBoldfish, goldfish, living under the lake, who will the prize for beauty take?D 

Of course you may imagine that opinions on this point among the little goldfish differed very much, and yet there 
were some days when they were absolutely unanimous, and those were the days when the beautiful fairy princess, 
Narcissa, came to the lake, and kneeling on one of the lily leaves, looked down into the clear waters, while she 
combed her golden hair and sang in the sweetest of voices HBoldfish, goldfish, tell me where 

Is the fairest of the fair?0 

Then all the little fish and all the little sprites would skip out of the water merrily, and sing with one accord KDf 
beauteous fairies 'neath the skies. 

Princess Narcissa takes the prize. □ 

And Narcissa would go home happy and proud, with her head held well erect, for all around her the birds and 
beasts would do her homage. Wherever she walked the little birds would flutter round her to whisper sweet words 
of praise in her ears; the little frogs and rabbits would stop in their play to watch her pass; and all the little gnomes 
and grass elves would march before her in state, as if she were a queen. 

Now I am sorry to say all this praise and admiration had a very bad effect on Narcissa. She grew haughtier and 
more conceited every day, and, in consequence idler and more disagreeable at home, so that her father and mother 
were made quite unhappy by their daughter's vanity, till at last it became almost unendurable. She used to go out 
morning, noon, and night, and sit for hours on the watei^lily leaves, looking at her own reflection in the water, 
and heating the waves, the winds, the flowers, the beasts, all murmur in conceit: Princess Narcissa is the most 
beautiful of all the fairies in the world! □ 

One day, when her poor fairy mother was thus left sitting all alone in her beautiful palace among the bulrushes, 
after seeing her daughter go off on her usual journey, she suddenly caught sight, near the edge of the lake, of a 
lovely little cluster of forget-me-nots. So sw r eet and modest did they look, and withal so exquisitely lovely in 
colour, that she sighed regretfully, and said, Oh, howl wish I had another, a tiny blue-eyed daughter, modest 
and sweet, who would be a comfort to me.D 

Now the Faiiy Queen, who always hears the wishes of all her subjects, heard the poor mother's cry, and shortly 
after presented her with a nice little daughter, with lovely golden curls all round her tiny head, and such beautiful 
blue eyes that looked so sweetly out into the world, that her mother and father were almost beside themselves for 
joy, and named her Ebrget-me- not, [Because she resembled those dainty little flowers. 

Hie haughty Princess Narcissa did not take very much notice of her baby sister just at fust; she w r as too much 
occupied with herself and her own beauty, inventing new garments for her little person, and new jewellery for her 
hair. She used to tease and torment her occasionally, though, especially wfien Forget-me-not began to grow up, 
compelling her to dress her hair, fasten her dress, and altogether using her as a sort of servant to help to administer 
to her own adornment. But Forget-me-not was so modest and unassuming, and really looked upon her older 
sister as a creature of such exquisite loveliness that she gladly did all that Narcissa wished, and even hied to 
invent all soils of pretty new contrivances to further enhance her beauty. 

This went on for some time; Forget-me-not was growing up veiy rapidly, and every day she seemed to grow in 
beauty, as well as in goodness; her hair was now long and glistened like gold, her skin was fine and transparent, 
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as only fairy skin can be, and her eyes were tenderer and bluer than the little flowers after whom she was named. 
Her father and mother were now perfectly happy, for their little daughter was all die comfort in the world to them. 
When Nai cissa had finished her toilet in the morning, and gone off to die enchanted lake, followed by her crowd 
of admirers, little Forget-me-not would go about die house singing merrily, chatting to her father, and helping 
her mother to spin and sew. 

Hie litde creatine had never been outside her father's garden, she had never seen any one, except her father, and 
mother, and sister, so she really did not know how beautiful she was, for die latter had no eyes for any one save 
herself, and die former had such a dread and horror of vanity creeping up in tiieir darling's heart, that tiiey were 
particularly care fid never to speak on the subject before her. 

One day, when Forget-me-not was running about in the garden, she saw a beautiful bright- eyed butterfly lying 
on die grass. She drew near on tip-toe to have a better look, when the butterfly spread out his wings and flew off 
to the other end of die garden. Forget-me-not ran after him, for she had never seen such a lovely creature before 
mil blue and silver, with great dark spots, like eyes. Hardly had she, however, come near enough to him, when 
the butterfly again flew off; tiiis time far to the other side of the garden gates. Forget— me-not w r as tempted to 
follow him, and so she ran on and on till she saw him apparently settle on a water-lily leaf, and then disappear 
from her view. 

Little Forget-me-not, who had now reached the edge of the lake, was determined to see where the beautiful 
butterfly had disappeared to, so, heading softly on the lotus and lily leaves, she looked round her, and then into 
the clear waters of the lake, but no butterfly could she see; only as she was looking a w r hole crowd of little 
goldfish and water sprites (tilings she had never seen in all her life before) rose from out of the water, and, 
forming a circle round the leaf on which she stood, tiiey bowed low before her, and sang in the sweetest chorus 
she had ever heard □ 

Borg et-me- not, lovely blue-eyed Forget-me-not, 

Fairest far of all the lot. □ 

She could hardly tear herself away from them, so beautifully did tiiey all sing, till finally a little goldfish swam 
quite close to her, and asked her if she would honour him by getting on his back, and allowing him to swim with 
her to shore, which she did, as she did not like to wound his feelings by re fusing so courteous an offer, but she felt 
very frightened at tiiis altogether now mode of locomotion, and also very upset and shy at being suddenly so 
surrounded and admired by a crowd of unknown beings. 

When she got to shore she was still so nervous that she quite forgot to thank the goldfish and water sprites for 
tiieir lovely music, and ran home as fast as her faiiy legs could carry her, and into her mother's arms, who was 
very much upset when she heard the whole stoiy, for she felt that evil would come of tiiis if Nar cissa were to 
know. 

Tlie next day Nar cissa got up and dressed, or rather made Forget-me-not dress her as usual; she was not yet tired 
of all the admiration her beauty always roused whereever she passed, and she still loved as dearly as ever to gaze 
at her own reflection in the lake, and provoke its inhabitants into songs of praise. On tiiis particular morning she 
had made herself look lovelier than ever, and she stepped out of her mother's garden, anxiously peering round for 
the squirrels, who always greeted her approach joyfully, and escorted her to the edge of the lake with many a bow 
of admiration and envy. However, tiiis morning the squirrels were not to be seen, she could hear them in the 
distance holding an animated discussion, but not one of the little faces peeped down at her, and Nai cissa thought 
it very str ang e that they should tiiink other matters more interesting Ilian the sight of her. 
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She ran down to the lake, and stepped on the broad wateiMily leaves, then sitting on one of the pink blossoms the 
little vain fairy peeped down a t lief dainty image. How pretty she was! with her fairy figure, her milk-white skin 
and rosy lips, her graceful aims bent over her head, while she combed her golden hair with a pearl comb, while 
her garments, made of mo on- beams, shone like silver, and made her appear like a bright jewel in the he ail of the 
lotus flower. 

Very soon a large crowd of gold and silver fish had gathered round her, and funny round eyes and gaping mouths 
peered at her from the green depths below. But instead of the usual chorus of admiration with wlticli they usually 
greeted her, she found herself apparently the object of an extraordinary curiosity. The fishes appeared to be 
whispering to each other, then looking at her with their fiinny wise heads held on one side, till Narcissa could bear 
the suspense no longer, and she sang in her sweetest tones □ 

Goldfish, goldfish, tell me where. 

Is the fairest of the fair?D 

Then, to her honor and dismay, a ini s chi evous— looking little water sprite rose to the surface and said □ 

Although Narcissa very beauteous be, 

Forget-me-not is fairer far than she d 
Then the whole chorus of fishes echoed □ 

Hes, Forget-me-not, little blue- eyed Forget-me-not, 
is fairer far than she d 

Narcissa could hardly believe her own ears. Forget-me-not! ugly little Forget-me-not! Why, she had never been 
outside her mother's garden! The fishes could never have seen her, and if they had, why, surely there was no 
comparison between the lovely Narcissa, more beautiful than the Faiiy Queen herself, and tins tiny, unpretentious 
little sister of hers. 

And yet the goldfish would keep on singing d 
Have you seen Forget-me-not, 

Fairest far of all the lot?0 

Narcissa went ashore, and in a rage picked up some pebbles and pelted the fishes and water sprites with them, but 
they did not care; they dived down to the very bottom of the lake and re-appeared again, still singing D 

Borg ot-me- not, lovely Forget-me-not. d 

Tlie enraged little faiiy ran off as fast as she could. As she passed the rushes where all the frogs had congregated 
she heard them croaking d 

Dittle Forget-me-not with blue eyes grand [Quack, quack, quack. 

Is loveliest in Fairyland [Quack, quack, quack, d 
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Through the woods she ran, where her friends, the squirrels, always used to pay her homage; now they were 
running up and down the tr ees in a great state of excitement, and shouting to each other 0 

Have you seen Forget-me-not, the loveliest of all the lot?D 

This was too much for Narcissa altogether. She rushed through her mother's garden, up the steps, to where little 
Forget-me-not sat spinning a dress of spiders’ webs. She was quite startled when she saw her sister rush in in so 
fr antic a manner. Narcissa took hold of her hand, told her to leave her spinning and come with her. 

Little Forget-me-not was so accustomed to do as she was told that she obeyed, and followed her sister, though 
she felt very frightened. On the two fairies ran, Narcissa dragging her little sister after her, till they came to an old 
dried-up well, which led down to tire centre of the earth. 

Now, Said Narcissa, Ehave dropped my spindle in this well, and cannot finish my spinning; you must jump 
down and fetch it for me. □ 

But, Said little Forget-me-not, f&e well is so deep; mother says it has no bottom. I should not know where to 
look for your spindle. □ 

IT you don't jump down immediately and do as you are told I will throw you in, for I am stronger than you, Said 
Narcissa, and her eyes glittered with rage so that she looked quite ugly. 

What was poor little Forget-me-not to do? She was all alone with her wicked sister, and no chance for any one to 
come and help her, so she thought of her dear mother as she stood one moment hesitating on the brink of the well; 
then, suddenly 1 ' Narcissa gave her a push, and down she fell flown, down, down. It was pitch dark round her; she 
seemed to be floating in absolute space, and the last tiling she remembered as she lost consciousness in her terror, 
was, high up above, a little speck of light, andNarcissa's wicked little face peering down at her and laughing 
triumphantly. 

And so she fell lower and lower yet, die darkness grew more and more intense, and then all of a sudden a ray of 
light began to penetrate from a long way down below; diis little thin streak of light encroached more and more 
upon die darkness. Litde Forget-me-not re-opened her eyes, and suddenly found herself in full daylight on the 
edge of another well, with tall, overhanging trees round her; she clambered up and looked round, she was in a 
strange pari of the world, diat was very evident, curiously shaped trees and plants [ surrounded her, flowers she 
had never seen before, but still they were frees and flowers, and as such Forget-me-not was not frightened at 
them, but still she did not dare venture through the thick masses of undergrowth, through which even her 
fairy- like little form could not have always found a passage. She felt very lonely and miserable, and longed for 
her dear mother, and her own familiar flowers; this was a very strange country, where perhaps she never would 
meet a hi end who would be kind to her, and take her home. Poor little fairy, she sat down and cried, till the great 
sobs shook her little form, and her heart ached as if it would break. 

Suddenly she heard a shrill voice quite close to her, calling her by her name, 

Borg et-me- not. Forget-me-not, why do you cry?D 

The little fairy, looked up in wonder, and there, standing before her, was the funniest little old woman she ever 
saw, her face was such a mass of wrinkles that you could not sec any of the features, the eyes were hidden by 
deep furrows and ridges, the mouth appeared like a long narrow slit, only the nose, a very big hook nose, was so 
prominent and long that it quite frightened poor little Forget-me-not. 
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Her lieadl was very huge, and seemed much too heavy for the small shrivelled body, all bent as if overweighted 
with age. She had large bony hands and feet, with long nails like a bird's daws, and there she stood, blinking at 
the pretty r little fairy, like an old hawk staring at a sparrow. 

Why do you cry?[flie old woman repeated impatiently, as poor little Forget-me-not seemed unable to answer, 
but only stared at her in fear and astonishment. 

□h, Bobbed the poor little fairy. Earn so lonely and so miserable; my sister pushed me down a well, and I 
have fallen so deep down that now I don't die least bit know where I am, and my poor dear mother at home must 
be crying after me, and wondering where I am, and I don't remember the way I came here, so I cannot go back. 
Dear, good, kind faiiy, if you are a fairy, take me back to my mother, and I will do anything in the world to serve 
and help you if I can. □ 

Edon't know that I want to take you back to your mother, Bhe old faiiy said, fflid I am sure you can be of no 
possible use to me, so I don't see why I should trouble my head about you at ali.D 

Hut 1 can spin and sew for you, [Forget-me-not said eagerly, noticing the hinny old green rags in which the old 
woman was clad, Sid I can cook most dainty dishes, and scrub die floors, and dress your hair, in fact, I can make 
myself most useful about a house, and like doing ail kinds of work. □ 

H'm,[laid the ugly old fairy, Ehave been looking out for a young servant for some time, and you do seem 
pretty active and willing 0. . ©ell. She said, U you will come with me and be my maid, attend to my 
household and look after me, I will undertake to help and protect you. Will you agree to that?E 

Hut, Said little Forget-me-not, Hi at will never do. I have no o ther wish but to go back to my dear mother, and 
go on living my own quiet happy life, and if I go to be your servant, what use is all protection in the world to me, 
while I know r my dear ones at home are mourning for me, and fliink that I am dead?D 

Well, you can please yours elf, Said the little old woman, Ehave told you under what conditions I will help and 
protect you, if they don't suit you you can leave them alone, or rather, I will leave you alone, for I am busy, and 
don't mean to stand here talking with you any longer. If you change your mind, clap your hands three times, and 
you will see me again. Good-bye. □ 

Saying which, the old faiiy hobbled off, leaning on her heavy stick, and laughing maliciously at poor little 
Forget-me-not, wiio w r as left more desolate and lonely than before. 

Evening was dr awing on rapidly, the forest around grew darker and darker, every moment the poor little faiiy 
began to feel very frightened. She heard strange sounds around her, and great luminous eyes seemed to be staring 
at her horn out the darkness. The moon now rose and shed a soft mysterious light on the strange landscape, and 
curious little beings, grass- elves and wood-nymphs, came out, skipping and dancing merrily round the now 
tem fied little form. She began to feel that if she spent a whole night here by herself she would die with fright. If 
only her dear mother could hear her and come to her rescue, or even if the malicious old fairy would be here to 
keep her company. She felt that anyfliing would be better than stay alone a moment longer, so she clapped her 
little hands three times, and in a moment, as if she had sprang out of the earth, there stood the funny old woman in 
her green rags, leaning on her stick. Ok, take me away from here [[poor Forget-me-not cried. Dwiil be your 
servant and do anything you like, but I cannot stay here any longer by myself. I should die of flight. □ 

’Eery weil,Baid the old fairy; pm must come with me to my palace, but remember, you are to do everything I 
tell you, and help me to spin, sew, and cook, and to reward you 1 will help you and give you shelter. □ 
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Well, then, you must help me now to let my mother know that I am quite safe, and will come back to her as soon 
as I can.O 

Hie old fairy waved her stick three times over her head, and a huge frog came jump nig apparently from nowhere, 
and waited for orders. Send any message you like,Bhe old fairy said, Sid this frog will convey it to your 
mother before daybreak. □ 

Hease, Mr. Frog, Said Forget-me-not, to my dear mother and tell her that I am still alive. Narcissa pushed 
me down die well, but a kind faiiy has rescued me, and I am going to be her little servant until she releases me.O 

□roak, croak, Said the frog, and disappeared fr om view. 

Now, Said the old fairy, pm must come home with me at once, and make the beds for the night. My son will 
be waiting for me, and you must help to make everything comfortable for him at home. □ 

She again waved her stick, and presently two bats came flying along, each carrying a broomstick. The old faiiy 
mounted the one, and told Forget-me-not to get on to the other and follow her. 

Away she flew, high up over the trees. Forget-me-not felt very frightened and uncomfortable, as she had never 
travelled on a broomstick before. However, the journey was not a very long one, and presently the two faiiies 
landed opposite a most gorgeous palace, made entirely of glass. Through the walls one could see the long suites of 
exquisite rooms, with crystal domes and golden pillars. But not a soul was visible anywhere, neither in the palace 
nor in the beautiful moonlit grounds, the whole palace glittering in the moonlight, surrounded writh gigantic trees 
and exquisitely— scented flower beds, wore a fearfully deserted look, and Forget-me-not wondered more and 
more about the curious old fairy who went about in rags, and owned such a magnificent though solitary abode. As 
she stepped off her broomstick and helped her mistress to alight she caught sight, in one of the gorgeous halls, of 
a sumptuously- laid- out feast, beautiful gold and silver dishes filled w r ith the rarest fruits, and wine in diamond 
goblets. And there, alone, having a lonely meal, sat the handsomest faiiy prince she could imagine. Little 
Forget-me-not could not take her eyes off him, he had such a lovely face, though he looked very dejected and 
melancholy in his loveliness. 

That is my son. Said the old faiiy. Dam very proud of him, as he is the handsomest prince in all fairyland, but 
I don't want him to many, as then, of course, he would have to leave me. That is why I won't allow a living tiling 
to come anywhere near my palace, for fear they should captivate Ms fancy, and put thoughts of marriage into his 
head. As for a bird, I won't hav e one near the place, as they will chirrup of nothing else but love and home. I have 
had no servant or attendant entirely on that account, and have been obliged to go about in rags, and eat nothing 
but nuts and fruit, as I had no one to spin, or sew, or cook for me. Bats and frogs are the only creatures I will 
tolerate, as I don't think there is the faintest chance of my son failing in love with one of them. I have an old bat's 
skin somewhere up in my room, you will have to wear that all day, while my son is at home, you may only take it 
off for three hours after midnight, as then he always goes to sleep, and there is no feat of his seeing you.O 

Little Forget-me-not did not at all relish the idea of going about all day with a horrible old bat's skin on her, but 
of course she could say nothing, she had to do as her mistress told her. 

Tlie old fairy hobbled up the grand glass staircase, and presently returned carrying the skin. She made 
Forget-me-not put it on, and her own mother would not have recognized in this old gr ay bat her pretty blue-eyed 
little daughter. 

Hie old fairy then told her that she might go to bed and rest for the remainder of the night, she would find her 
room at the top of one of the towers, and little Forget-me-not, now thoroughly tired and worn out, went up a long 
winding staircase, till she came to a nice little room, with a clean bed of straw, where she lay herself down, and 
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immediately dropped into a long heavy sleep, where she forgot all about the well, the bats, the broomsticks, the 
little old woman, and even the handsome fairy prince. 

Hie next morning she was up quite early, dressed herself in her bat's skin, and went downstairs. She cooked the 
breakfast for the prince and his mother, and all day she was kept busy, sewing and spinning new dress es in place 
of the fairy's old rags. She had to wait at all the meals too, and oh! it made her quite miserable to see the 
handsome prince sitting at table, looking so dejected and lonely, with no one to talk to, except Ids ugly old 
mother; there seemed to be such longing in his eyes when he looked round him, and saw nothing but ugly beings, 
hogs, bats or spiders; even the new servant was only another old bat, his eyes seemed to quite ache for sometliiug 
beautiful to look at, and his ears for sweet sounds. Forget-me-not quite longed to tell him of all the lovely tilings 
in nature, of the birds, the squirrels, and the butterflies, and also of all the beautiful fairies, of which she herself 
was one, but she was pledged to the old woman, and was never allowed to take off her disfiguring garment, so she 
was obliged to hold her peace. 

Day after day passed off in solitude for little Forget-me-not, her mistress was very kind to her in her old grim 
way, but watched over all her movements most rigidly, for fear she should ever speak to the prince. At night only, 
for three hours after midnight, was the little fairy, allowed to ’wander freely about the castle and the park, 
unencumbered by the heavy skin, dad in her pretty dress of cobwebs; she would then run down to the edge of a 
little neighbouring stream, and gather her little namesakes to weave pretty garlands for her hair, then she would sit 
on the bank and talk to the frogs and bats, who were her only companions; she had taken a great fancy to them, 
and loved to hear their quaint talk. They all told her how sorry they were for the poor prince, of whom his mother 
was so jealous, how they had all hoped when she came to be a little servant, that he would see her, fall in love 
with her, and marry her, and so change this gloomy, solitary place into one of festivities and gaieties; but, of 
course, with a badly fitting bat's skin on her, the tiling was impossible, and the old faiiy, was so watchful all day 
that it was quite impossible foi any one to have a few words with the prince, she only relaxed her vigilance when 
he was asleep, and then she snored herself. 

Forget-me-not listened to all tliis, and felt more miserable than ever to think that the handsome faiiy prince, with 
whom she was now very much in love, should never have a chance of even knowing there was such a tiling as 
love and beauty in the world; she asked her friend, the chief bat of the establishment, if he could not help her in 
any way, while her old mistress was asleep. 

Well, Said the bat. If yon like to get on my back I can take you into the Prince's room one night, but then lie is 
fast asleep, so I don't know of what use that can be to you.D 

But Fargetrme-not was so desirous of seeing the Prince when his mother was not there, dial she told the bat she 
would not mind his being asleep, would he please take her in at his window and let her see him. 

Tlie old bat consented. It was too late then, but on the following night he agreed to w r ait for Forget-me-not wider 
the old cedar tree. Hie little faiiy could hardly contain her impatience all day. When midnight struck, and the old 
woman and her son had both gone to sleep, she ran up to her little room and took out her pretty faiiy dress, then 
dressed her beautiful golden hair, and having placed a garland of forget-me-nots on her head, she anxiously 
awaited her friend, the bat, under the cedar tree. 

He was punctual to the minute, and Forget-me-not, having mounted onliis back, he deposited her on the sill of 
the Prince's window. She stepped in, and saw the handsome fairy prince lying asleep, looking, oh! so lonely and 
dissatisfied. She went up to him and kissed him gently, and a tear fell from her eye on to his pillow, where it 
changed into a brilliant diamond. Near it she laid the wreath of forget-me-nots fr om her hair, then stole gently 
out of the room again and regained her own couch without, fortunately, disturbing her old mistress, who was 
snoring louder than ever. 
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Hie next morning the Prince awoke feeling that he had had a most beautiful dream. He dimly remembered seeing 

a little form of exquisite beauty fly in at his window, come up close to him and kiss him, and then but 

surely it was not a dream, for there, on his pillow, was the wreath of forget-me-nots she wore, and near it 
glittered the blight tear of love and sympathy which her fair eye had let fall on his forehead, and which had 
changed into a most brilliant diamond. He took both up and fastened them inside Iris doublet; then, as it was still 
very early in the morning, he stole on tiptoe down the stairs, out of the palace, and through the park, into the great 
world, beyond the crystal gates, which he had never dared to cross before. A new feeling which he could not 
explain seemed to put an altogether different life into him. Everything around him seemed endowed with 
unwonted beauty; the great trees waved their majestic branches over Iris head and whispered words he had never 
understood before, and when he looked up, flier e among the boughs, he saw two lovely little beings he had never 
been allowed to see before, sitting quite close together and cliirping sweet words to each other. He seemed to 
know directly what they were saying: Eove and beautyHvas what they were talking of, and that was what the 
fairy prince was now in quest of ttflve and beauty. [He was determined to wander until he found the owner of 
the forget-me-not wreath and the diamond tear. He knew she could not be anywhere within his mother's palace 
or garden, so he had set off, no matter for how long a distance, until he had once more seen the bright blue eyes 
which had appeared to him in Iris die am. 

On and on he went; he did not know himself how far he had gone, or how long he had been on the road. He felt 
no fatigue, all the world was so new to him, and so beautiful, hi the forest the nimble squirrels and gaily- coloured 
birds; in the fields the bright- eyed butterflies, in the grass the tiny elves and fairies, in the waters the jewelled 
fishes, all were a source of wonder and admiration to him, so beautiful were they all, and yet not one so perfect as 
the little fairy being whom he had only seen in his dream. 

At last, one day, after long, long wanderings, he came to the very lake near which Narciss a and her mother and 
father still dwelt. As he was beginning to feel very tired, he sat down on the reed-covered bank and looked down 
with delight at a cluster of forget-me-nots cl ose to him, which so strongly reminded him of the bright blue eyes 
in his dream. He began to fear that he should never see her; that, perhaps, she did not really exist. 

Suddenly he looked up, and coming down the path, he saw a lovely little faiiy, walking dejectedly along. She was 
very beautiful, though not quite so beautiful as Iris dream. She had golden hair also, and blue eyes, but they were 
not die same blue eyes he had wandered all tills long way to see. 

Narcissa, for it was she, had never ceased to come to the edge o f the lake, and never ceased to look at herself in 
the waters and ask the goldfish who was the most beautiful faiiy in the land, but the goldfish had never ceased to 
say □ 

Although Princess Narcissa very beauteous be. 

Little Forget-me-not, far away, is more beautiful than slie.D 

Thai is why she looked so dejected, for she was still so vain that she hated the idea that Forget-me-not should 
still be alive and still be thought more beautiful than she. llie Prince looked at the faiiy figure in admiration as 
she hod gracefully on the large lily leaves, then, sitting on a pink lotus, began to comb her golden hair. 

Presently a w r hole row of little goldfish and water sprites put their little heads out of the water, and, looking 
critically at the faiiy, began to sing gaily □ 

Although Princess Narcissa very beauteous be. 

Little Forget-me-not, far away, is more beautiful than she.O 
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[ Then the Prince knew that they must mean Ins own little fairy, the lovely being that he had seen once, and 
immediately learnt to love, and in search of whom lie had wandered from the other end of the world. 

He heard Narcissa asking eagerly □ 

Mnd tell me, Goldfish, where is Forget-me-not, who you say is a thousand times more beautifiil than I?D 

She is there, standing near you! Welcome, Forget-me-not, the most beautiful in all faiiy-laud.D 

Hie Prince looked round in amazement, astonished that this lovely being should have been so near him without 
his knowing it, but he saw no one, only an ugly old bat, whom he dimly recollected having seen a long time ago 
in his mother's palace. 

Poor little Forget-me-not! [When she had perceived the consequences of her midnight adventure, and had seen 
her dear Prince go forth in quest of her, she resolved to follow him wherever he went. On and on she had 
wandered, always after him, until she felt so tired and footsore she could hardly walk, till at last she also had 
arrived near the well-known lake, and had seen her sister, Narcissa, and hei old friends, the goldfish, and all the 
old familiar places; yet she had no eyes for all these, she only thought of her dear prince, and longed to throw off 
her ugly disguise, and tell him that she was his own little fairy, who had kissed him in the night, and taught him 
the meaning of love and beauty; yet she dared not, she was pledged to the old faiiy not to take off her disguise, 
and was too frightened of her to break her word. Besides, if Narcissa were to see her now, surely she would dirow 
her into the water and kill her. So she had to stand by, and feel that the Prince was looking at her, and did not 
recognize her. Narcissa did, however, in one moment; the eyes of envy and vanity are so sharp. She looked round 
when tli e goldfish had spoken, and immediately, under the bat's skin, she spied her little blue— eyed sister. 

Without a moment's hesitation she rushed at her, and giving her a violent push, threw her into the water. 

Hie Prince, who had learnt to love all living creatin es, however mean and humble, could not bear to see even an 
old bat drown, so he snatched hold of one of its wings to help it swim to shore, when lo! the bat's skin came tight 
off, and in its place lie was holding the lovely being from his dream, she was again looking at him with those 
blight blue eyes, he had never since forgotten. He pulled her to shore, and she at last was happy in his arms. 

Now, need I tell my little readers anymore? Weill perhaps they might like to hear that the old faiiy mother, 
though at first sorely vexed at her son's conduct, finally was obliged to give her consent to his marriage with 
Forget-me-not, so there w r as a grand wedding in the palace of glass, which henceforth became the abode of mirth 
and gaiety. As for Narcissa, she was Forget-me-not's bridesmaid, and it was a severe punishment to her for all 
her wickedness, to hear the whole fairy world, yea even the Queen herself, say joyfully □ 

lies, Forget-me-not, little blue-eyed Forget-me-not, is the most beautifiil faiiy of the lot! □ 
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IN the far East, somewhere on the borders of Persia, there was once an extensive kingdom, over which ruled die 
good Sultan Abu Hafiz. Hie land was rich and fruitful; the trade prosperous; die people happy. 

Yesf almost everybody in the kingdom was happy and gay, the only sorrowful person being die Sultan himself, 
and he was sadly wretched. He would walk on die ten aces of his magnificent palace, and look over die fair 
gardens, but he never smiled, not even at the lovely goldfish that peered at him from out die crystal basins of die 
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diminutive fountains. 

Hie good Sultan, Abu Hafiz, had never been known to smile since the day when they brought home the beautiful 
Sultana Alizade dead. She had gone out walking one day, accompanied by her women, when at the very gate of 
the palace garden a great monster had bounded across tier path, which so frightened the Sultana that she swooned 
away, and never recovered consciousness again. The faithful servants did all they could to restore their beloved 
mistress to life, but in vain She sweet lady was dead; and they had to return to their lord bearing the dead body 
of his beautiful wife. 

Tlie Sultan rent his clothes, and tore his beard in his despair. He ordered his Court to go into mourning, and then 
for months no one ever saw his face. Afier a wMle, however, the affairs of State, and other matters of importance, 
claimed his attention, and he appeared again. He was just as good and kind as ever, and listened to die claims of 
his poorest subjects with die same patience as formerly, blithe was no longer merry, and even his litde son never 
saw him smile. 

At last, his melancholy growing deeper and deeper, his subjects began to fear that giief would eventually kill him, 
so his Ministers held council as to what could be done to rouse the Sultan from his apathy, and it was decided dial 
die Giand Vizier, Ben Ac limed, should approach his master on die subject of a second marriage. 

Accordingly, Beil Aclmied, seeing the Sultan one day more self-absorbed dian ever, direw himself at his feet, and 
said: □ 

Tiloiii Majesty, pardon die liberty an old and faithful subject is taking widi you, but it is time dial your mourning 
should cease. Your perpetual sadness causes all your people to lose heart, and really affects your entire nation. 
Laughter is banished from your kingdom; even hade is at a standstill. It is your solemn duty to rouse yourself 
from your giief; therefore, I, in die name of all your people, pray you most humbly to many again some very 
beautifijl Princess, who will cheer your Majesty and heal your sorrow. □ 

Needless to say that, at first, the Sultan refused to listen to such a proposition, but at last his sense of duty to his 
people prevailed, and he consented to many again, provided a Princess could be found as beautiful and as 
virtuous as the dead Sultana. Hien die Vizier despatched ambassadors to countries near and distant, in order to 
discover a lady wortiiy of becoming Abu Hafiz's wife. At lengtii one of the ambassadors, w r ho had travelled very 
far, saw a Princess who was famous alike for her beauty, her wealth, and her accomplishments. She w r as the 
widow r of a young Prince who had been killed in battle, and she was in every w r ay fitted to share die throne of Abu 
Hafiz, and be a second mother to his son. To this match, however, tiiere existed an impediment. The Princess had 
a son whom she would not leave. The ambassador, however, wrote such a glowing account of her exquisite 
beauty, her enchanting voice, her wisdom and goodness, tiiat at last die Sultan decided to formally ask her to 
become Ms wife. He despatched a tiiousand messengers bearing costiy presents, and a guard of honour - composed 
of tiiree hundred of the finest and bravest young noblemen in the land, with orders to bring die Princess and her 
son and all her retinue back to his kingdom. Arrangements were made in the palace for a grand wedding, die city 
was gaily decorated, and a feast prepared to welcome die wonderful Princess. 

Hie Sultan sent Ms Vizier to the city gate, and he Mins elf received her on the steps of die grand entrance to the 
palace. Hie Princess was certainly all that the ambassador had painted her; a more stately and beautiful lady could 
hardly have been imagined. Abu Hafiz w r as quite charmed, and, taking her hand, he led her to the banqueting hall, 
where he placed her near liim on liis tlirone of gold. Her conversation pleased liim even more tiian her beauty, for 
her voice was sw r eet, and she talked ably and witii sense upon in many subjects. 

For tiiree days the festivities were kept up, during wliich time all descriptions of gorgeous spectacles, of die most 
lavish splendour, were displayed before die new Sultana. Hie guests returned to their homes at die end of die 
festivities, and life at die palace resumed its normal course. 
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Insensibly the new Sultana took the place of the good lady who had met with such an untimely end. She exercised 
boundless influence over the good Sultan, Abu Hafiz, over his court, and his entire kingdom. 

Hie new Sultana was very proud, and although very generous, her good acts did not win the love of the people 
among whom she had so recently taken up her abode. When the fascination that her beauty excited had 
diminished, the people noticed that their new queen was gradually using her influence to supplant, in favour of 
her own boy, her husband's son in his rights to the throne. Tlie rightful heir was now a handsome young Prince, 
and both court and people felt that he would emulate his father's justice and wisdom. 

Hie Sultana and her son were very jealous of Ms popularity, and many were the plots they hatched together to try 
and injure him, unknown to Abu Hafiz. Hiis was well nigh impossible, as the young Prince was always with Ms 
father, and continually surrounded by a faithful and devoted body guard. At last the Sultan, who was now getting 
quite old, became tired of the cares and responsibilities of his State, so he called his wife and liis son to Mm one 
day, and told them that he had fully made up Ms mind to abdicate in favour of his young heir, and hoped the latter 
would soon many a Princess as good and beautiful as liis mother had been, and become a wise and just ruler, as 
he had always endeavoured to be. 

Hiis did not suit the Sultana’s plans at all. If the young Prince Af Hafiz once gained the throne, the difficulties of 
doing away with liim would become almost insumiountable. 

Hiat night she and her son Ben Haroun held a long consultation as to what had best be done. Prince A1 Hafiz had 
already chosen a bride, a sweet lady, at liis father's court, and whom he had loved for some time. Hie Sultan had 
consented to their union, and in three days they were to be married. 

After the we dding, Abu Hafiz would formally resign the crown to liis son, and retire with liis wife and stepson 
into private life. Hiis was a very serious state of tilings. Hie Sultana and Ben Haroun resolved to strike a sudden 
and decisive blow, and that very night, wiien every one in the palace w r as asleep, they went out and consulted the 
celebrated magician, Abraduz, w r ho had come over from the far East in the Sultana's retinue. 

Hiey found Mm in Ms cavern brewing magic potions in curiously shaped goblets. A tall peaked cap was on liis 
head, and liis beard was so long that it swept the ground round him where he sat. 

Without even looking up he said to the Sultana □ 

Eknow what you want, and why you are here to-night; you w r ant to destroy the young prince, Al Hafiz. I cannot 
do it; magic cannot kill, though it can do many tilings. □ 

10 ou must help me, She Sultana said, her eyes glistening with rage; fibr if magic cannot kill, my sharp dagger 
can, and unless you do as I bid you □ 

Earn not afraid, She old man said, Eht I will help you, because you have all been good to me, and because I 
know that the young prince hates all magicians, and when once Sultan, he will probably expel them from liis 
country. But kilt Min I cannot; I have not the power. However, I have a potion here, winch, if yon put one drop on 
the prince's flue sh old, will, the moment he treads on it, change him into a black cat. A cat is easily destroyed. But 
remember, on the night of every new moon my power ceases, and the prince will resume liis human form for six 
hours. Therefore, lay your plans carefully, for the cat once dead, no one can ever know who w r as instrumental in 
liis destruction. □ 

Saying wliich, the old magician seized a long wand, and drawing a magic circle round a skull, into wliich he had 
poured some dark liquid, he began liis incantation, the Sultana and the Prince watcliing him with eager curiosity. 
He murmured strange words, and mixed curious ingredients w'ithliis potion, some fr og’s legs, and skins of spotted 
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snakes, a shark's tooth, and unicorn's ham. When he had finished, he picked up the skull and handed it to the 
Sultana, who c anied her precious burden back with hei to the palace. 

It was yet night, and no one was about in the Palace, and the Sultana unable to contain her impatience, stole on 
tiptoe to Prince A1 Hafiz's door. Two faithfiil negroes lay on the step, to prevent any one having access to their 
master. These were, however, fast asleep. The Sultana cautiously, but rapidly, poured some of the contents of the 
skull on the threshold, and led back to her own chamber. 

Tlie next day eveiy one in the Palace was profoundly agitated, and anxious, for the young Prince Al Hafiz had 
disappeared, as though the earth had engulphed him. His two negro attendants strongly asserted that no one had 
crossed the threshold of his apartments. They saw him come out of his room, and then something occurred which 
neither of them could exactly describe. The young Prince absolutely seemed to vanish, and not a trace could be 
found of him anywhere. Search was made throughout the entire kingdom, but it was useless, the young heir had 
disappeared. His beautiful young bride, and the good Sultan, nearly went mad with giief, nothing could console 
them, and the Palace became more gloomy than it had been after the death of the first Sultana. 

The only joy the poor old Sultan knew in all this trouble was the affection of a strange and beautiful Angora cat, 
which had haunted the Palace ever since the disappearance of the young Prince. It would sit for horns on his knee, 
and look at him with great and almost reproachful eyes, and the Sultan would stroke its soft fur, and somehow its 
eyes would remind him of his lost son. 

Naturally the Sultana was not content for matters to remain as they were; the night of the new moon was rapidly 
approaching, and pussy must be got rid of before then. But tliis was a very difficult matter, for the Sultan would 
not allow the cat out of his sight. It sat on his [ knee most of the day, and slept on the foot of his bed at night. 

One night, however, everything seemed to favour the Sultana's plans, it was a very hot and dark night, and the 
Sultan had been persuaded to take a sleeping dr aught to cure him from the restless nights he had been spending 
since the disappearance of his son. The Sultana waited till everything was quiet in the Palace, and then went 
quietly to her lord's bedside, and threw a thick doth over the cat's head as it lay curled up asleep. Poor pussy! it 
hied to struggle, knowing in whose hands it had fallen, but the wicked Sultana hurried with it to the window 
which overlooked the terrace, and beyond that the lake, and taking hold of the cat's paws hurled it as far as her 
strength could send it towards the lake. 

She heard a cry and a splash, but did not dare look out, and crept noiselessly to bed. The next morning she got up 
happy, knowing that at last her hated stepson was out of her way for ever, when going down the marble steps of 
the terrace whom should she see but pussy sitting drying Ms still wet fur in the sun, and grinning at her 
triumphantly. She did not dare express any surprise, and eagerly waited to hear an explanation of the event. 

The young Princess, who had been betrothed to Al Hafiz, had been out bathing with her attendants in the lake that 
night, when suddenly they saw poor pussy dropping apparently from nowhere, and seemingly not relishing his 
rapid descent. In a moment they had formed a circle, and picked puss up in their aims, just as he fell with a splash 
into the lake. He got a ducking, wiiich no cat relishes, but still he was unhurt, and, when the sun rose, they 
deposited him on the terrace, where it took him hours to restore his fur to its original sleek condition. 

The Sultana w r as quite unable to conceal her rage when she heard tMs account, and from that moment never 
attempted to Mde her antipathy to the black cat, and it required all the Sultan's watchful care to prevent her 
murdering his pet, even before liis eyes. Hie night for the new moon was now drawing very near, and plan after 
plan did the Sultana and her stepson concoct, but eveiy time they failed, for pussy was so cunning that it always 
managed to evade its enemies, and sought protection with the Sultan or the young Princess. 
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At last the very night had come. The moon would rise in a few hours, and something must be done at once. 
Fortune favoured the Sultana; her lord was closeted with his Grand Vizier, discussing affairs of State, and pussy 
was roaming about the palace seeking for the young Princess, who had gone out for a mi (blight ramble. Prince 
Ben Haromi went to the lake and caught a beautiful young trout, winch he left fastened to Iris line, then lie and the 
Sultana hid behind die pillars of the terrace and waited. 

Presently pussy came out. He thought he sniffed die delicious smell of fre silly caught trout, and stepped 
cautiously on the terrace to see if he had not been deceived. There, sure enough, on the marble steps, lay the 
silvery fish. Pussy found it quite irresistible, and ventured a little nearer, Hie trout appeared to go back at dris, 
and, as pussy again approached, the trout again drew off. 

This was very odd. The fish was certainly very tempting, but would it be safe to venture so near diose mysterious 
pillars? Pussy pondered for one moment, dien made one spring at the trout. Alas! in an instant he was seized, a 
clodi dn own over Iris head, and, worse than all, felt a heavy stone was adjusted round Iris neck, and he was being 
carried towards die lake. Struggles, scratches, bites, were useless; he was absolutely at the mercy of Iris enemies, 
and not a soul was in sight. He heard Iris wicked stepmother say, Quick, die lake is not far; quick, before die 
moon rises. I can see a light towards die east.D 

And dien all Iris hopes sank, for die cl oth was taken from Iris head, and he saw die Sultana's wicked eyes glaring 
at him, while Ben Haroun prepared to hurl him into the water. Poor pussy was so small and so defenceless, Iris 
struggles were useless; he felt, indeed, Iris end had come. . . . At that veiy moment, die drill, pale crescent of die 
new moon emerged from die clouds in the east, and a second later Ben Haro on was wresding with Iris brodier A1 
Hafiz, while die Sultana had ded in ten or. Al Hafiz felt the strength of a giant in him, and with little difficulty he 
overpowered and made a prisoner of Ben Haroun. 

When die Sultan heard die story of Iris wife's and stepson's villainy, he was beside himself with rage, and ordered 
diat both should be expelled Iris domains, and forbidden to return on penalty of death. As for the wicked old 
magician, he was hanged the next morning, and I drink, dear litde readers, diat lie well deserved it. 

Hie good old Sultan was now so happy to have found Iris son, whom he had believed dead, dial he quite forgot all 
Iris past troubles. There was a gorgeous wedding in the Palace for die young couple, and I have no doubt diat if 
we were to go to that distant kingdom on die borders of Persia we shoul d find die Sultan Abu Hafiz, the young 
Prince Al Hafiz and Iris wife, and probably also die Vizier, Ben A chined, living happy and prosperous, even to 
tlris day. 
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ONCE upon a time, diere lived a woodcutter in a litde cottage at the foot of an old gigantic oak tree. He had a 
wife, but no children, and together they lived humbly, but very contentedly; for in front of Iris cottage he had a 
nice little garden in which he grew eveiydring dial was necessary for dieii daily food; fine wheat, with which to 
bake bread, and rich fruit and vegetables; he also had a cow which gave him abundance of milk, and sheep dial 
yielded him soft wool, which Iris wife wove into garments for diemselves. 

One day a pedlar had come wandering past the cottage, widi pots and pans and other goods for sale; die wife 
bought a tiring or two from him that she needed, and he again went his way. When he had gone, the woodcutter 
found an old book of tales lying in the road, which the pedlar had evidendy chopped; he took it home to Iris wife, 
and, in the evening, when she sat at her spinning, he read some of die stories aloud to her. They were a curious lot 
of tales, all about fairies and magicians dial granted people's wishes and changed woodcutters into kings. 
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From the version at Arthur's Classic Hovels 

Uletka and the White Lizard. (Dletka a kilencz torpteknei.p 


IN a certain country there dwelt a prince whose name was Elkabo. He had a dear little daughter called Uletka, 
who was a most sweet child. She and her father lived quite alone in an old castle with four towers, that stood in a 
beautiful glade in the centre of a great forest. 

Uletka was a most dainty and lovely little maid, her wings She had wings, being related to a faiiy [Had grown 
quite strong, and glistened in the sunshine, reflecting all the colours of the rainbow, So sweet and graceful w r as 
little Uletka, that perhaps you would imagine she had no faults. Unfortunately she had one, which a wicked and 
revengeful fairy, who was offended with Nastia, her mother, had endowed her with, and this was the dreadful 
fault of Curio sity. 

This wicked faiiy, whose name was Muta, had done even worse than tliis. She it was who had lined poor Nastia to 
destruction. In the forest was a great lake, overshadowed by trees, and covered over with watet— lilies and lotus, 
while round its edge grew tall rushes. One day, when Nastia was walking by the shore of tliis lake, Muta hid 
hers el fin the water, and calling out for help, pretended she was in danger of drowning. Nastia crept out on the 
great leaves of the watei— lilies and grasped Muta's hands, whereupon die spiteful faiiy dragged her down to the 
bottom. Poor Nastia could not swim, besides which, Muta held bodi her hands. She tried to struggle and to call for 
help, but it was useless, and thus she drowned. Prince Elkabo, her husband, and all die nei glib ours, searched for 
her everywhere, and when diey readied the edge of the lake diey saw her body floating far off among die lotus 
flowers. As diey watched she slowly changed into a most beautiful snow— white water- lily. 

Elkab o w r ept bitterly, and even die birds ceased to sing. A lung fisher, who was sitting on a flag-leaf, cried out to 
him dial it was die work of die wicked faiiy, Muta. Then Elkabo mounted his horse and qui ckly sought audience 
of die Queen of die Fairies, who lived at the furthest end of the country in a palace of crystal that had been erected 
among the mountains. He told her and all her courtiers, wise men and magicians, what misfortune had b efallen 
him, Muta's evil deed excited general indignation throughout the court, and the Queen ordered that the faiiy 
should be transformed into a white lizard, which her head magician immediately proceeded to do. Then Her 
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That iii gilt the little woodcutter could not sleep a wink, he lay awake thinking of the fairies, and picturing himself 
having one of those godmothers, whose only duty seemed to consist in waving their wands and fulfilling requests. 
In the morning he went quite dejectedly to his work, quite different to his usual sprightly, little self. He chopped 
the wood with a heavy heart for a time, finally he threw down his axe in despair and sat down sullenly on the 
stump of a tree, wishing at least to see a faiiy, and persuade her to take an interest in him. His attention was 
presently attracted by a bright-eyed rabbit which seemed to have suddenly come from nowhere, and sat opposite 
to him blinking one eye in a knowing way. 

So absorbed was the little woodcutter in the castle he was building in the air, that he never started, even when the 
rabbit suddenly began talking to him. 

Well, Mr. Woodcutter, and what can I do for you? You have been wishing to have a fairy godmother ever since 
last night; now, though I am not your godmother, I know a tiling or two, for instance, I know where the wishing 
skin lies, wlii cli the little fairies have been weaving for three hundred years, and which is now completed, any one 
wearing the same can have every wish fulfilled the moment he formulates it. Of course, as the skin is made of 
wishes, every time one is fulfilled it evaporates, and the skin becomes that much smaller, but then what does that 
matter? The little fairies have liidden the skin under a lightning- shuck willow tree, but I have burrowed a hole 
and I know exactly how to get at it. I will show it you, if you like. □ 

Thereupon the little rabbit darted off, and presently returned dragging a large bundle after it, which he spread out 
before the woodcutter's eager eyes. 

Mnd is this skin really made of wishes? Oh! Mr. Rabbit, please let me put it on just for a few minutes, I would 
like just to make one wish. I promise I will give it you back directly. □ 

Hie good-natured little rabbit willingly helped the woodcutter to put the magic skits on, which fitted him 
somewhat tightly, but still it felt pretty comfortable. 

□h! how I wish this skin were altogether mine, Sighed the woodcutter, Slid that I never need part with it. □ 

Hardly had he uttered these words when he felt as if the skin fitted him a shade tighter than before. 

Hallo! Said the rabbit, Shat have you been wi siting for? Certainly you seem to me to have diminished in size. 

Here, give me the skin, I must put it back where I found it, or the fairies will be after me.lH 

But the woodcutter knew he need not give up his treasure any more, so looking disdainfully at the rabbit he 
stalked off in the direction of his cottage, his head fill! of plans for future grandeur. But Mr. Bunny, in a great 
rage, lopped after liiin, yelling with all his might, till the woodcutter, losing all patience, tinned round and 
screamed at him, Ewish you'd go to Jericho, and leave me alone. [When immediately, the rabbit ran away as 
hard as he could tear, and he felt the skin again tighten round him. He knew that Mr. Bunny had gone to Jericho, 
and would trouble him no more. 

When he got home, he told his wife his wonderful adventure, but she only thought he had been drinking, and 
advised him to go to bed and sleep it off, when, to convince her, he said, Dwish there was a fine supper table laid 
all ready here, with roast fowis, roast ducks, and roast turkeys, pies and puddings, and four flunkeys to watt on my 
wife and me . □ 

Hardly were the words out of his mouth when a most gorgeous table appeared in the centre of the room, heavily 
laden with the most delicious dishes, fmits and wines, while four servants in gold and silver livery stood waiting 
to serve the supper. 
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Hie wife could hardly believe her eyes, and they both sat down and ate and drank and made merry, for they felt 
that their future was now likely to be a glorious one. Certainly, the little man felt himself a good bit smaller His 
feet, when he sat, no longer reached the ground Hut what of that, he would become so rich and proud that his 
stature would not be of the slightest consequence, so lifting a glass of wine liigli over his head, he said: □ 

Dwisli to be a rich lord, with a castle instead of a cottage, and lands and woods ail my own; I wish to wear velvet 
garments, and my wife to go about in nothing but silk dresses, I wish to eat off nothing but gold plates, and use 
glasses cut of pine diamonds; I wish . . .□ 

But his wife checked him just in time, for at eveiy new wish he uttered he diminished an inch before her very 
eyes, and, lo! die humble cottage had disappeared, and they were sitting in a grand hall, widi marble pillars and 
soft carpets. They looked out of die window, and, though it was evening, diey could see distinctly a lovely garden 
planted with graceful trees and flowers, and fountains in crystal basins, while soft music filled die air. 

Tlie wood-cutter looked at his wife and she at him. Poor little man, he was only three feet high now, but he was 
clad in a sumptuous coat and cloak of velvet lined with ermine; his wife was dressed in a lovely silk g own, with 
diamonds on her arms and neck. Hiey could hardly contain themselves for joy, and die wife, seizing her little lord 
in her arms, began dancing round die room to die time of die distant music. The entrance of a number of lackeys 
and maid- servants asking his lordship for orders for die night, reminded diem of the duties of tiieii new position, 
and diey marched off to their bedchamber in solemn state. 

Hie next day diey spent in visiting tiieir extensive domains, the stables, coach-houses, fauns, and dailies, they 
found that they were indeed considered enormously we altiiy, everybody bowed down to them, and listened 
deferentially to all diey had to say. Hie only tiling that was very annoying was that the little lord felt tiiat his three 
feet of stature were evidently a source of intense amusement to all his retainers and servants. 

In the afternoon, diey ordered their gilded coach and six white horses to take them to pay calls on tiieir 
neighbours, whom diey hoped to dazzle widi tiieir great splendour. Hiey set off in most gorgeous style, widi an 
army of outriders and flunkeys following the carriage; but to tiieii intense astonishment die various neighbouring 
lords had just as fine houses and gardens as their own, and wore just as fine dresses and magnificent jew r els as 
they did tiiemselves, so they returned home in disgust, Joan especially was intensely annoyed. One lady on whom 
she called, wore three more bracelets than she did, another had seven more servants, and a third wore a dress 
embroidered with real pearls, while her own was only embroidered in silver; and one and all had sneered at her 
diminutive lord, and pointed to tiieii own handsome husbands. She wished she could be richer and grander than 
they were, so that they should be obliged to bow down before her, even at die cost of another foot off her 
husband's stature. 

So after supper she talked to her lord about her grievances, and pointed out to him, tiiat white he was merely the 
equal of his neighbours, they would always laugh at him, but once their superiors, say a royal duke or a prince, 
diey would never dare to do so again. At first Jack re Rise d to wish for anything else just yet, he felt himself quite 
small enough, and did not think that any additional grandeur could compensate him for die loss of another twelve 
inches. However, at last, his wife prevailed upon him, and just before going to bed he wished to become a royal 
duke, second only to die king, and equal to any prince in the land; and die next morning Jack and Joan woke to 
find tiiemselves in a royal palace, with all die servants in royal liveries calling tiiem dick Royal Highnesses; and 
all die lords and ladies in the land came to pay tiieir respects to diem. Joan was proud indeed; not one lady wore 
such fine jewels, or had such a number of servants and palaces as she had, and though her husband was now only 
two feet liiglx, all the lords stood round him, loudly laughing at his jokes, and die ladies vied widi each other as to 
who should lift him up into his chair. Tiiat very day the king was himself coming, with die queen and all hi s 
retinue, to pay a visit to the royal duke and duchess, and grand preparations were made for His Majesty's 
reception. 
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When the King and Queen arrived, Jack and Joan received them in the grand hall of their palace. Poor little Jack! 
he felt very nervous when he had to kiss the Queen's hand, loan had to lift him into a chair, which amused their 
majesties very much, and caused a titter among the other royal dukes, princes and princesses. During the banquet, 
the diminutive royal duke had to sit on a very tall stool, and had to have his food placed an his plate for him, as he 
could not reach the dishes; die King was quite convulsed with laughter, and hardly could eat anything; no one else 
dared to smile, but die Queen made sneering remarks to the duchess about her funny little husband. 

That night Joan and Jack had a fright fill difference of opinion: she wished to rule supreme over everybody so that 
even die King and the Queen, who had laughed at diem, should have to come and do homage to her and her 
husband, whatever be his size. In fact she wished to become the greatest empress in the world; whereas Jack felt 
that another foot off his height would be a dial he could never undergo. However his wife goaded him on till she 
had gained her point, and before die sun rose next morning, the woodcutter and his wife became die most 
power fill emperor and empress in die world. Hiere was not a King or a Queen in die world that did not come to 
do homage before dieir hup dial Majesties, no wai was declared between any nations or treaty signed without 
their consent, they" exacted tribute from all duchies, principalities, and even kingdoms around; but alas! for the 
poor little Emperor lie was only six inches high, and had to be carried in state on a cushion to all the great 
functions, and to stand on a gold table when lie received the ambassadors from foreign courts. At banquets and 
state dinners he had to sit on a littie golden chair placed on the table, and be fed with a salt spoon out of die 
Empress's plate. 

Very soon he got tired of all tiiis, more especially as, after a little while, Joan, now having reached the height of 
her ambition, took very little notice of him, she wouldn't allow him to have any voice in any of the affairs of state, 
and grew tired of seeing her husband carried before her oil a cushion. Finally" she had a tiny" doll's house built in 
the garden, into which she relegated her lord and master, and only took him out to play with occasionally". Poor 
litde Jack! He thought sorr owfully of die days when he was a fine grown man and cut wood in die forest and was 
master of his own little home by die old oak tree. He cursed die rabbit, die fairies, die pedlar, and chiefly" his own 
blind stupidity in wishing to change his own contented happy" lot, for all this gilded misery. 

At last one day, looking out of one of die tiny windows of his doll's house, he saw a woodcutter going along 
merrily with his bundle of faggots, whistiing a lively tune. Hie poor littie Emperor took his jewelled crown, which 
lie always wore, off his head, and throwing it violentiy on die ground, so dial die getns were scattered in all 
directions, he said HDh, how I wish I were a full-grown man, a wood- cutter again, with my wife in my own 
littie cottage, not di earning even of such tilings as kings and emperors. □ 

When he had spoken, in one moment, the magnificent palace, the exquisite gardens had vanished, and he sat in his 
big armchair opposite Iris wife who was knitting, Iris feet touched the ground, and Iris ami reached to where Joan 
was sitting. They fell into each other's aims. Was it all a dream, littie readers? I cannot tell you, but all I know is 
tiiat liencefordi Jack and Joan lived humbly in tiieir little cottage contented and happy ever after. 
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ONCE upon a trine there was a princess who was very beautiful, but very" eccentric. She announced publicly tiiat 
she would only" many the man who could tell her father, the king, a story which he could not believe. Now, in a 
village there dwelt a poor y"oimg peasant, who, healing of this proclamation, went up to the king's palace, and 
loudly kiio clung at die gates demanded an audience of His Majesty. 

Tlie king knew" veiy well what die young fellow wanted, as by tiiat time many princes and knights had come on 
the same errand, in die hope of winning the beautiful princess, but they had all failed. 
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So John, the young peasant was admitted to the royal presence. 

Good morning, your Majesty, Die said. 

Good morning, my lad. Well, what do you want?Bsked the king, kindly. 

So please, your Majesty, I want a wife. □ 

Mery good, lad; but what would you keep her on?D 

Oh! I dare say I could manage to keep her pretty comfortably. My father has a pig.D 
Hide edE Said the king. 

S wonderful pig, your Majesty; he has kept my father, my mother, seven sisters, and myself, for the last twenty 
years. □ 

Hide edE Said the king. 

He gives us as good a quart of milk every 1 ' morning as any cow. □ 

Hide edE Said the king. 

Mes, your Majesty^, and lays most delicious eggs for oor breakfast. □ 

Hide ed ! S aid the king. 

Slid every day my mother cuts a nice bit of bacon out of his side, and every night it grows together again. □ 

Hide edE Said the king. 

IDhe other day this pig disappeared, my mother looked for him high and low, he was nowhere to be seen. □ 

lEliat was very sad, Said the king. 

finally', she found him in the 1 ai der, catching mice.D 

S very use fill pig E Said the king. 

My father sent him into town every day to do errands for him.O 
Mery wise of your father. Said the king. 

He ordered all my father's clothes, aye, and mine too, of your Majesty r 's own tail or. □ 
lEhey do appear very well made! Said the king. 

Mes, your Majesty^ and he pays all die bills out of die gold he picks up on die road.O 
S very precious pig, Said the king. 
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Eatterly he has seemed unruly , and rattier out of sorts.D 
TEhat's veiy sad! Qaid die king. 

He has refused to go where he is told, and won't allow my mother to have anymore bacon from his side.D 
He should be chastisedUiaid die king. 

Besides which, your Majesty, he is growing rather blind, and can't see where he is going. □ 

He should be led,Qaid die king. 

Yes, your Majesty, dial is why my father has just engaged your father to look after him. □ 

That's not true, Swelled the king . . . dien suddenly he remembered his daughter's promise. So he was obliged to 
allow die princess to marry die peasant's son, but this he never regretted, for die peasant's son became a most 
clever and amiable young prince, and lived happily with his bride and his fathei^in-law for very many years. 
Years after, when John became die king, all his people declared diey had never had so wise a ruler. Then it was 
diat he romanced no longer but was always believed and respected. 

End □ 
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Majesty" decreed that if Elkabo could catch the lizard, he might be allowed to retain it captive until liis little 
daughter, Uletka, who was then a baby, should release it with her own hands. In the event of tiiis happening not 
even the Fairy Queen herself could prevent Muta from resuming her natural form, together with her evil powers. 

So Elkabo relumed home and searched day and night, travelling far and wide, until, at last, far away in Japan, he 
found the white lizard, hidden away under a cluster of orchids. He captured it and fastened it in a little cage made 
of silver wire, and every day he fed it himself, and would let no one else come near it. But as time w r ent on Elkabo 
grow afraid that Uletica might open the cage, as she was such a very inquisitive little girl. So he built a small 
towei near the edge of the lake, and there hung the cage, and every day" he went down to the tower and fed the 
lizard with his own hands. Hie key of the tower he always wore suspended from Ms neck by a little gold chain, 
and no one but himself knew die secret of die tower by die lake. 

Now Uletka was excessively curious, and often she would wander round the tower and turn die handle of the 
door, and fret because she always found it locked. She dared not ask her father any more about it, for she had 
done so once, and then she thought that she never had seen her dear, kind father so angry before. 

At last, one day", Elkabo was obliged to go on a journey, and as Uletka was getting quite a big girl, lie felt lie could 
safely entrust her widi die key of die tower. He was going to be away two or diree days, and told her diat in die 
meanwhile she must go up every" day to die tower and take widi her a small bowl of bread. Uletka promised to 
obey her father implicitly, and really meant to keep her promise. Nevertheless, no sooner had Elkabo departed 
dian Uletka, unable to check her curiosity, started off to see the wonderful lizard in the tower by the lake. She 
opened the door widi a trembling hand, and diere, in a cage made entirely of silver wire, w r as the loveliest lizard 
she had ever seen. It ran up and down die cage and play r ed widi a straw that Uletka held out. She was quite 
enchanted, and remained a long time watching it play. 

What a lovely fairy you are, fill e lizard said suddenly. 

Uletka was not at all astonished at hearing the lizard talk. It was so very" pretty, that she at once knew it must be a 
fairy in disguise. 

Qh! I am not a fairy, Said Uletka, modesdy. Earn only" a little girl, and am living widi my fadier, Prince 
Elkabo, at die palace yonder.O 

How funny", Said die lizard, Emade sure yon were a fairy, you had such pretty wings; I am a fairy y r ou know, 
my name is Muta. What is yours? □ 

My name is Uletka. 0 

What a pretty name, Said die w r ily lizard. Earn sure I could easily" make y"ou into a faiiy if I only" had my 
magic cloak here. I would throw it over your shoulders, and you would become one immediately, and have die 
power to appear or disappear at wiM, turn into a tiny mouse, or a monstrous giant, and, in fact, go anywhere, and 
see everything just as y"ou chose. □ 

Qh! Said Uletka, excitedly, fell me where our magic cloak is, I will fetch it for y"ou. I do so long to be a faiiy. 

Do y"ou really tirink I could become one?D 

IThere is no doubt about it, Said the lizard; lily cloak would soon turn a pretty littie girl like you into a fairy". 

Dear me, dear me, if I only could get out, I know exactly" where to find it, together with die necessary wand. 

Hobo, die king of the gnomes, once hid it in a rose-bush, out of spite, and changed me into a lizard, and locked 
me up in a cage, so diat I should not be able to get at it. But I know where it is, and if y r ou will help me to get out 
y"ou shall become a great and powerful faiiy. 0 
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Li one moment Uletka quite forgot her promise to her father, and only thought of the delights of becoming a real 
fairy, and being able to go where she liked, and see and know everything. She opened the cage, and the lizard 
jumped out. hi an instant it changed into a fairy, with raven hair, and great flashing eyes, dressed in a garment of 
black gauze, all covered over with golden stars. She turned on Uletka, tore her pretty clothes, and broke her dainty 
wings. Laughing at her for her vanity and curiosity in thinking she could ever become a fairy, she drove her along 
into the forest, light to the other side of the lake, all among the dark trees, where she had never been before: then 
the wicked fairy vanished, and left her lying on the ground, weeping bitterly. 

After poor little Uletka had been there some time she thought she heard her name softly whispered by the wind: 
then it sounded more distinctly, breathed in a sweet, sad voice, like a flower sighing. Uletka stalked gently 
towards the sound, and it gr ew louder and louder, until it seemed as if the trees murmured her name, one to 
another, and as she reached again the enchanted lake the voice rose from the waters, calling Uletka! Uletka! □ 

As she stood listening, spellbound, the petals of a magnificent w at ei— lily unfolded, and disclosed a fairy form of 
exquisite beauty, the spiiit of her mother DNastia. She beckoned to Uletka to approach, which the little girl did, 
stepping on the great flat leaves of the lilies. Nastia then told her to go into the forest, past the silver poplars and 
the enchanted palm-tree, till she found a great beech standing all alone. There she would find friends, and be safe 
from the power of the cruel Muta, who otherwise would be certain to pursue her. 

Uletka then knelt on the lily-leaves, and kissed her mother among the silver petals, then slowly saw them fold, 
hiding her mother fr om her vie’w. 

Away she sped, quickly past the poplars and the enchanted palm tree, till she was so tired and her feet so sore that 
she could hardly walk, but at last she came up to the tall solitary beech, standing towering above all the other frees 
of the forest. She went round it, and there in the very centre of the trunk, she discovered a little door. She 
knocked, but no one came; only the squirrels chattered together and called, Who is that knocking at the Gnomes' 
door? whilst a blackbird echoing, said, Mes; who can that be knocking at the Gnomes' door?0 

At last, Uletka, tired of knocking, turned the little handle and went in. There, right in the very heart of the free was 
a room with nine little chairs, and a table carved out of the wood of the free, and on the table were dishes and 
spoons of wood, and a great feast of nuts, berries and other kinds of fruit, and large bowls full of delicious honey. 

So, as Uletka was very hungry, she sat down and ate some honey and nuts, after wliich, feeling much better, she 
lay down on the floor and fell asleep 

When she awoke she was surrounded by a number of little men, with funny faces all laugliing and looking at her; 
some of them were pulling her hair and saying, Mes, yes, we know you; you are Uletka, you have let the wicked 
fairy, Muta, escape. If she finds you she will kill you, but you are quite safe with us, therefore with us you must 
stay. □ 

And the birds outside sang in chorus, Mes, yes; it is little Uletka, Prince Elkabo's child! Snd then twittered all 
the more to show their gratification at her safety. 

Uletka stayed with the Gnomes in the free. Muta could not hint her there, for it belonged to Hobo, the King of the 
Gnomes, who reigned supreme in the forest. Every day the little Gnomes gathered nuts and acoms for their 
dinner. Hie shells of these they cut into clips and goblets. Sometimes the grass-elves would come and dine w ith 
them, and after dinner they all danced round the free in the moonlight, while the white owl on the fr ee-top called 
Q-wliit, te~ wlioo! te~whit, te-whooED 

Hie little Gnomes manufactured a chair for Uletka, and caived a plate for her out of the shell of a hazelnut. Hiey 
made her a spoon of white fii— wood, and wove garments for her out of cobw r ebs. She lived in the free with the 
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good little fellows, and made their garments from the fibres of dead leaves, which looked like the finest lace, 
using die thorn of a wild rose for a needle. Every day she laid the table for dieir dinner, and did all die 
house-work. She was kept busy all the day, tiiough sometimes she would lie in the grass and talk to die violets, 
who smiled and nodded dieir dainty heads. She was goodfriecids widi every one in die forest; even the tall 
fox- glove nodded to her as she ran past him. The squirrel who lived at die top of the tree would crack nuts for 
her. A green and gold beede was her particular friend. He would cany her on Ms back as he fiew about die wood. 
But die blackbird loved her most of all, and sat and sang to her all day. 

The good little Gnomes were continually trying to invent new games and pastimes in order to distract her 
thoughts. They composed new music, which they played on their funny littie instruments made of wood, with 
fibres for strings, and danced new dances for her all daylong. They also built her a most beautiful litde summer 
house, tiiatched wfth rose leaves, where she could rest after having seen to die wants of her kind protectors. But 
poor little Uletka was not happy, for she could not help thinking of her poor mother and fatiier, who would no 
doubt be so anxious and lonely without her, and she bitterly repented her curiosity wMcli had placed her in diis 
fearful position. She also thought of die wicked old faiiy Muta, who had been so cruel to her and caused her all 
this pain; and tiien she would cry bitterly, and wonder whether she would ever see her beautiful home widi die 
four towers. 

As her kind protectors did everything tiiey could to make her feel contented, she did not let diem see diat she was 
pining for her home, as she knew that if tiiey thought she was not happy, tiiey would be quite miserable. 

One day King Hobo called together a lot of his subjects and told diem diat early in the morning he intended 
starting on a grand beechnut hunting expedition in a distant part of the wood, where he had never been before, and 
commanded them to get ready so as to make an early start. Uletka was up betimes to see her little friends start, 
and promised to have a nice supper rea dy for them on their return. 

King Hobo led his little army deep into die forest, and soon all were busy looking for die nuts. Suddenly one of 
them called out: BDh, I have found such a beautiful stone, but it is so large I cannot move it, come and help 
me! Borne friends ran up to help him and after much digging, puffing and blowing tiiey managed to dig it up. 
When Hobo saw it he exclaimed, Why, diat is a Diamond, and die largest I have ever seen. We will cany it 
home and give it to Uletka. QEut the diamond was so heavy that it took two of die strongest gnomes to carry it. 

As it w r as the largest diamond ever discovered tiiey held a great feast in honour of the event. Hie tables, covered 
widi die good tilings prepared by Uletka, were spread all round the pine trees, and invitations were at once sent 
out to all their friends. 

Among the guests who came were the hogs from die pond by die willows, who were accompanied by dieir fat 
cousins, old Mr. and Mis. Toad, a lot of grass~elves and little wood goblins; tiien there also came die large family 
of mice and die squirrels, all die birds and beeties, to say notiiing of all die motiis, the butterflies, the bees and the 
ants . 

After every one had satisfied their hunger (and very little was left on the tables) a great concert was held, at which 
all the birds sang, but Uletka r s friend, die black- bird, sang louder tiian any of die otiiers to try and cheer her up, 
for he saw she did not feel quite happy. Then King Hobo asked Uletka to dance with him, die Gnomes keeping 
time by clapping their wooden cymbals. And so they kept up die gaiety until the bats and die white owl came out, 
when every one hurried off home, especially the mous e family, who were afraid dial die owl might take a liking 
to one of them for supper. So soon everything was quiet in the forest and no one could guess dial just before there 
had been such goings on under die pine trees. 

Yet, in spite of all this gaiety, Uletita's sadness daily increased. She seemed to long more intentiy tiian ever for her 
home. At last her friend die blackbird, could not help noticing tiiis, and determined, if possible, to help die little 
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girl to whom he was so attached; so, one day, he flew to the palace of the Faiiy Queen, far away beyond the great 
mountains. 

And as her Majesty was sitting at supper with all her court the blackbird arrived, and humbly begged she would 
graciously hear his request. Then he toid her that lie had a very dear little hi end, Uletka, the daughter of Prince 
Elkabo. She was so sweet, so loving, and so winning that all the birds and beasts in the forest were m love with 
her, and entirely devoted themselves to making her happy. But Uletka was a dear affectionate little girl, and 
although she was made so much of, as the guest of Hobo, King of the Gnomes, and was worshipped there almost 
like a queen, yet she could not manage to be happy, for she loved her father dearly, and knew he was longing for 
her company again. He (the blackbird) could not bear to see his little friend pining away like this, and had come to 
beg Her Majesty, the Queen of the Fairies, to help him. 

Prince Repto, the Queen's son, heard the blackbird's story with wonder and delight, he thought he never he ai d 
anything so beautifully romantic. Immediately he begged his royal mother to allow him to go off with the 
blackbird, and bring little Uletka home with him, and make her his wife. The queen, who was very kind-hearted, 
and quite genuinely interested in Uletka, and in frustrating the wicked Muta's plans, readily gave her consent, and 
Prince Repto, accompanied by the blackbird, started off foi the kingdom of Hobo and his gnomes. 

When he arrived it was late at night, the moon was shining brightly, and there, at the foot of the pine-tree he 
suddenly caught sight of Uletka. She was sitting on a large toadstool, while all the little gnomes were dancing 
round her, to the tune of harps played by the grass-elves, and the tinkling of the blue bells. Prince Repto had 
never seen such a beautiful princess before, and at once fell in love with her. Just at that moment Uletka looked up 
and saw the Prince, she gave a little cry in which fear and admiration were mingled at seeing such a handsome 
stranger. Do not be alarmed, Princess, 0 aid Prince Repto, advancing and doffing his cap, Ehave come to your 
aid,[lnd then seating himself on a little toadstool at her feet he told her who he was, and how if she would 
consent he would marry her, when she would be one of the highest in Fairyland, and live with him in a palace of 
gold, where die wicked Muta would be powerless to harm her. 

This was rather premature for the first meeting, and Uletka was a little star tled; but the Prince looked so very 
handsome, and was dressed so charmingly, the prospect also was so dazzling, that she did not hesitate long, more 
especially as it w r as so natural for her to love him, when, in addition to all these good qualities, he had taken so 
much trouble to win her. She therefore soon consented, much to the delight of the Prince and all the gnomes. 

Prince Repto gave Hobo a crown of gold, and made him king of all the woods in the w r orld, to reward him for his 
kindness to Uletka; all the gnomes clapped their hands, which sounded like twigs crackling, and the elves played 
a time of joy, and sang a love- song. There never was such rejoicing in the forest. And although it was long after 
their usual bedtime, all the birds stayed up and sang the most beautiful songs, so glad were they that dear little 
Uletka would at last be free from trouble; the nightingale and lark had a special duet together, which was the most 
beautiful music that is possible. But flic sweetest song of all and the one that Uletka enjoyed the most, was the one 
that was sung by her little friend the blackbird, who had been the happy means of bringing her this good fortune. 
And in after years the blackbird was always a welcome guest in Uletka's home. 

Tlie next morning when the sun was shining brightly, the prince brought a beautiful coach made of a sea- shell; it 
was drawn by six white doves; he placed Uletka in it, then sat beside her, and all the gnomes gave a loud cheer as 
the coach rose high in the air, bearing the happy pair to the faiiy kingdom beyond the trees. On flic way they 
stopped, so that Uletka might kiss her dear father, who still dwelt in the castle with the four towers. Uiey took 
him with them to Fairyland, where there were more festivities and rejoicings in honour of the wedding, and Repto 
and Uletka have lived happily together ever since. Hobo and the gnomes, and the flogs, and the squirrels, and flic 
blackbird often go to see them, but nothing more has been heard of the wicked faiiy Muta. 
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The Suitors of the Princess Fire-Fly 


FAR, very far away, and long, very long ago, when all the world was inhabited by the fairies, there lived a great 
and mighty king called Fire-fly. Now do not run away with the idea that this Fh e-fly was in any way like the 
little glowing insects that are read about in Natural History books. True, he had wings like those flies nowadays, 
and also a body something like theirs, but he was a fairy fly, and wore a most beautiful crown on his head, which 
at night shone as brilliantly as the stars. Then this Fire— fly had a most gorgeous palace, which lay right in the 
middle of a wide river. This palace consisted of one magnificent lotus flower, and a more exquisite 
dwelling-place it would be impossible to see. His dearest and most precious treasure was his daughter, a most 
lovely princess. Hie king was so proud and fond of her that he would not allow any one even to look at her, but 
kept her hid den inside the pink petals of his beautiful lotus palace, and there the princess grew up more and more 
lovely every day, till her fame spread far and wide, and all the flies and moths and beetles of the neighbouring 
kingdoms got out their finest wings in order to go to w r oo and win this incomparable Fire-fly miss. 

But the princess was veiy proud and very vain of her own beauty, and she said to her mother one day: II is quite 
useless for either Dragon-fly or Stag-beetle, or, in fact, any of them to try and woo me, fori will not marry any 
one unless he perform some perilous task which I will impose upon him. Then if he fails, and dies in the attempt, I 
shall be thankful to have escaped being married to so foolish and careless a being; or if he should not dare to 
attempt the task, it will be a proof that he values liis life higher than his love, and is therefore not worth having. □ 

As this beautiful princess was very much spoilt at home, her mother and father. King and Queen File- fly, both 
acceded to her whim, and the king issued a proclamation, by which he declared that no suitor should have the 
hand of his lovely daughter unless he performed the task she imposed upon him. 

Forthwith did Prince Gold-beetle start from Iris kingdom of Gladiola over the grass, and placed Iris heart and hand 
at Princess Fire-fly r s feet. She listened to all he had to say, and smiled veiy sweetly, Mes,She said, all that 
you say is veiy pretty indeed, and I am sure your proposal is exceedingly flattering; but you know the condition, 
wi fli out which I cannot possibly marry you. □ 

Name the condition, lovely princess, Said the Gold-beetle; fib task, be it ever so hard, would be too much to 
undertake for such a prize. □ 

Nou most bring me, from anywhere you like, Said the beautiful Fire-fly, fihe spark of fireMU 

B that all you wish for? Said the Gold-beetle. Efly, and before another night has descended and passed by I 
will lay tlris spark at your feet. [And away he flew, quite confident that he would be able to obtain so simple a 
thing as a mere little spark of fire, wliich the moment night came could be found in every house in the 
neighbourhood. You will hear presently how he fared in Iris quest. 

Li the meantime the beautiful Fire-fly had another suitor. Lord Cockchafer appeared upon the scene, and, 
obtaining entrance into the Lotus Palace, he boldly asked for the honour of becoming the Princess's husband, but 
she turned away quite disdainfully from him: 

Ddon't think I should ever care to many you at all, She said; Eiit I am so very, very anxious to possess a spark 
of fire, and I really would like to know if you would be brave enough to undertake a perilous task in order to 
please me.D 

Dwill travel night and day, Said Lord Cockchafer, fill I bring you what you wish.D 

Away he went, tripping merrily, and bliss folly unconscious of the fact that he was not the only one who was bent 
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oil tills curious errand. 

Presently Fire-fly had another suitor 0 beautiful suitor he was too, ’with his shimmering suit of green and gold, 
my Lord Dragon-fly. He thought to dazzle her by his beauty and make tier forget her foolish fancy about this 
spark of fire. But the princess would not listen even to him; she only smiled, and said □ 

Dwill only marry him who brings me this spark of fire. □ 

And away he had to go. And thus, day after day, there came a regular crowd of suitors round die beautiful 
princess; but day after day she sent diem off in quest of a spark of fire. 

Prince Gold-beetle waited till night set in, then flew off gaily to die nearest city. He came up near a lovely little 
house, standing in a large garden; he looked in at die window, and diere he saw a large table laid out wifli tea and 
cakes, sweets and fiuit, and twelve little girls and boys sitting round, having their tea; on die table a large lamp 
was burning very brightly. 

Why, tliis is just what I want. Said Prince Goldfifeede; and as die window was open he flew in. Hie lamp burnt 
beautifully, it quite fascinated him; he flew quite close, in order to get a better view of the bright flame. 

Qli, wdiat a lovely beetie,[lle heard one of the littie children say. Mother, do look! What beautiful wings it 
has!D 

Qh, dear, it is flying so near die lamp I am sure it will bum its wings, Said another. 

Hie Gold-beetle took no notice of what diey said, but drew nearer and nearer to the coveted prize; there was a 
spark of lovely fire, how r pleased the beautiful princess would be when he brought it home for her. At last he made 
a bold dash to catch die flame, when lol alas! he felt his poor wings all singed and burnt; he could not fly any 
more, but fell fainting on the tablecloth. He heard the little children say to each other □ 

Stupid beetle to go flying into the lamp; now it has burnt its lovely wings. □ 

Then somebody else said, Throw away the nasty tiling, or put it out of its misery. □ 

That was the end of poor Prince Gold-beetle's life. 

Another suitor of Fire- fly, a Hawk-moth, while fluttering about one evening, wandered into a room where, at 
first, lie could see nothing, it seemed pitch dark; presently he noticed a large luminous object, which turned out to 
be long blue flames, apparently emerging from a large bowl, filled with plums; all round he saw eager little 
laughing faces, and every now and then little fingers would bol dly make a dash into the bowl and bring out a 
flaring sugar plum. Hawk-moth watched them for a time, very much interested; you see, they don't play 
snap— dragon in flic Lotus kingdom. Then he suddenly thou g lit this w r ould be a grand opportunity to steal a lovely 
spark of blue fire, and wifli it claim the hand of flic proud princess. He fluttered round the bowl for some time, but 
no one paid any attention to him, they were all so merry pulling out the plums and eating them. It seemed so easy 
that Hawkmoth determined to try his luck, and boldly flew into the flames. Alas! poor fellow^ he was burnt to a 
cinder, you could hardly tell him from a raisin. 

One after another the suitors tried, and one after another they failed. There was a Hora-bug who actually, one 
night, saw a green light in a cat's eye; he tried to snatch that, but you may well imagine how pussy, very much 
annoyed, made a short meal of my lord Hom-bug, 
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Iceland to build first temple to Norse gods since Viking age 


A modern version of Norse paganism has been gaining popularity in recent years as followers 
see the stories as metaphors for life not worship of the gods 




High priest HilmarOrn Hilmarsson and fellow members Worship of the gods in Scandinavia gave way to 
of the Asatru Association attend a ceremony at the Christianity around 1 ,000 years ago but a modern 
Pingvellir National Park near Reykjavik. Photograph: versjon of Norse paganism has been gain j ng 

popularity in Iceland. 


Reuters 


“I don’t believe anyone believes in 
a one-eyed man who is riding 
about on a horse with eight feet,” 
said Hilmar Orn Hilmarsson, high 
priest of AsatruarfelagiC, an 
association that promotes faith in 
the Norse gods. 


“We see the stories as poetic 
metaphors and a manifestation of 
the forces of nature and human 
psychology." 


Icelanders will soon be able to publicly worship at 
a shrine to Thor, Odin and Frigg with construction 
starting this month on the island’s first major 
temple to the Norse gods since the Viking age. 

From neo-pagan marriage ceremonies to edda 
study groups and plans for a new temple, Iceland 
is seeing a revival of interest in Norse myths 


Membership in Asatruarfelagifi has tripled in Iceland in the last decade to 2,400 members last 
year, out of a total population of 330,000, data from Statistics Iceland showed. 


The temple will be circular and will be dug 4 metres (13ft) down into a hill overlooking the 
Icelandic capital Reykjavik, with a dome on top to let in the sunlight. 


As Iceland prepares to build its first temple to the Norse gods since the Viking age, we look at 
the deities that will be worshipped, including an amoral trickster and the blue ruler of the 
underworld 


“The sun changes with the seasons so we are in a way having the sun paint the space for 
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That's the right way to view religion, not literal readings and authoritarian scriptures. 
Poetry and metaphor are the best part of religion, something overlooked by both 
fundamentalist believers and some atheists, presumably because it requires a nuanced 
understanding. It's called throwing out the baby with the bathwater. 
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us,” Hilmarsson said. 

The temple will host ceremonies 
such as weddings and funerals. 
The group will also confer names 
to children and initiate teenagers, 
similar to other religious 
communities. 

Iceland's neo-pagans still 
celebrate the ancient sacrificial 
ritual of Blot with music, reading, 
eating and drinking, but 

nowadays leave out the slaughter of animals. 

• When it was vital to be hung like a Norse ... 

comments (978) 

• nycboy73 

2 Feb 2015 7:58 

This is why I love Iceland. 

o notmurdoch nycboy73 
2 Feb 2015 10:53 

You'd love anywhere else in the western world, then. That bullshit is everywhere. 

o PolfticatMeercat nycboy73 
2 Feb 2015 13:15 

The photo can't be right. I literally just came from there and it was all white.... and 
beautiful :) 

0 rustybeancake nycboy73 
2 Feb 2015 13:16 

1 wonder what Pagan extremists do? Go around lobbing huge hammers into public 
spaces? 

• Lonnyzone 

2 Feb 2015 8:02 

HAIL MIGHTY THOR! 

o LemonGrass Lonnyzone 

2 Feb 2015 12:26 
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1 am Thor! 

Shouldn't have had that curry last night 

o ID2277688 LemonGrass 

2 Feb 2015 16:19 

You're Thor? I can hardly pith! 

• waunarlwydd 
2 Feb 2015 8:27 

Fantastic! This story has made my day. 

1 am sure that the popularity of this 21st Century version of Norse paganism will sky- 
rocket, and we will have churches (what the hell is the appropriate work for a non- 
monotheist religion? - lodges?) in this country. It will take off rapidly... This is what 
religion should be, worship of gods of power and of nature, not pale, carpenters who tell 
you to turn the other cheek. When has anyone every really done that. 

Roll on joint ceremonies at Stonehenge. 

0 acbl waunarlwydd 

2 Feb 2015 14:52 

<i>Roll on joint ceremonies at Stonehenge. </l> 

1 think you're thinking of Rastafarianism. 

o palfreyman acbl 

3 Feb 2015 2:25 

And why not? 

Stoned henge man, ever-livin’, ever-lovin' 

0 waunarlwydd acbl 
3 Feb 2015 4:40 

1 wasn't actually, as I don't smoke. 

• RISClives 

2 Feb 2015 8:30 

Will they be performing human sacrifices, too? 

o Steffen A. Jensen Stp RISClives 

2 Feb 2015 8:37 

Only every third year, but we wont talk about that. 
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o RISClives Steffen A. Jensen Ste 
2 Feb 2015 8:42 

Throwing virgins into the volcano? 

o Steffen A. Jensen St0 RISClives 
2 Feb 2015 8:46 

We dont have volcanoes. You must confuse us with someone else. 

• Bob Schmitz 

2 Feb 2015 8:32 

Great move! Monotheism was a huge mistake! Even though I love the series 'Vikings', 
my favorite flavor of Paganism remains Vodou, Winti and Paio. Mostly because of the 
music. And the total equality between gods and godesses! 

Agnosm rules though! 

0 Carlos Eduardo Pupin Bob Schmitz 

2 Feb 2015 8:49 

1 go with Celtics. 

o MonoDefDiablo Carlos Eduardo Pupin 

3 Feb 2015 0:56 

Slavic gods all the way. Burning Veles in effigy to celebrate the death of winter still 
survives in parts of the Balkans, although these days she's dressed up like a local 
politician. 

o Carlos Eduardo Pupin MonoDelDiablo 

4 Feb 2015 2:47 

Thank you for the info ! 

• Pomario 

2 Feb 2015 8:33 

Desperate times call for desperate measures. The people of Iceland can look back and 
reflect that their fortunes only went downhill when they converted to Christianity. 
Coincidence? Perhaps these guys don't think so. When times are bad, societies tend to 
throw out the old God(s), and believe in different ones. 

o Gelion Pomario 
3 Feb 2015 14:32 

'The people of Iceland can look back and reflect that their fortunes only went 
downhill when they converted to Christianity." 
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So you're saying the last 1 ,000 years was a complete right off? 

o EzekielBenOrPomario 
3 Feb 2015 15:55 

The pagan Vikings were famous for abducting and enslaving Saxon and Irish men 
and women. Christianity put an end to the North Sea slave raids. I’d say that’s a 
definite improvement. 

• kumano 

2 Feb 2015 8:33 

Great Odin's Raven! 

• Koppen616 

2 Feb 2015 8:36 

Mere opera representations as those staged in a German city upon Wagner's. 

• Ceftiberico 

2 Feb 2015 8:38 

I wonder how long it will be before the neo-pagans split into 2 competing and rival 
sects.. 

a Guerillasurgeon Celtiberico 
2 Feb 2015 10:06 

"I was walking across a bridge one day, and I saw a man standing on the edge, 
about to jump off. So I ran over and said "Stop! don't do it!" "Why shouldn't I?" he 
said. I said, "Well, there’s so much to live for!" He said, "Like what?" I said, 

"Well. ..are you religious or atheist?" He said, "Religious." I said, "Me too! Are you 
Christian or buddhist?" He said, "Christian." I said, "Me too! Are you catholic or 
protestant?" He said, "Protestant." I said, "Me too! Are you episcopalian or 
baptist?" He said, "Baptist!" I said, "Wow! Me too! Are you baptist church of god or 
baptist church of the lord?" He said, "Baptist church of god!" I said, "Me too! Are 
you original baptist church of god, or are you reformed baptist church of god?" He 
said, "Reformed Baptist church of god!" ! said, "Me too! Are you reformed baptist 
church of god, reformation of 1879, or reformed baptist church of god, reformation 
of 1915?" He said, "Reformed baptist church of god, reformation of 19151" I said, 
"Die, heretic scum", and pushed him off. -- Emo Phillips 

o Celtiberico Guerillasurgeon 
2 Feb 2015 10:19 

Indeed! When people, on hearing that I am Irish, ask me whether I am Catholic or 
Protestant, I find it best to answer "I’m an atheist, thank God." 
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o lngot75 Celtiberico 
2 Feb 2015 10:25 

"Death to the other neo-pagans. They basically believe in everything we do but 
with minor differences. Death to them all!" 

• MaddestMax 
2 Feb 2015 8:43 

Well done, I like the honesty of accepting the allegorical nature of these sky wizards. All 
religions seem based on a collection of stories attributed to someone or other. Allthough 
obviously most don't like to admit it. 

• acbl 

2 Feb 2015 8:45 

Hilmar Orn Hilmarsson is also a composer of some renown in Iceland. (He has 
composed a number of film scores (the 2000 film Angels Of The Universe, which also 
features Sigur Ros in its soundtrack, is one) and other works, including a recent 
collaborative project based on traditional Icelandic folk songs.) 

• Stumphole 

2 Feb 2015 8:47 

Freya, the goddess of sex for me. 

As one young viking carved a thousand years ago: 

'Blasphemy is not for me, 

But oh what a bitch 
Freya can be!' 

0 seamuspadraig Stumphole 
2 Feb 2015 9:07 

1 wonder if it rhymed in Old Norse, too! 

o Fred Bloggs seamuspadraig 

2 Feb 2015 12:07 

Vil ek eigi god geyja; 
grey jaykki mer Freyja. 

• alvinlOl 

2 Feb 2015 9:03 

Kool, I would like to join 

o PoliticalMeercat alvinlOl 
2 Feb 2015 13:20 
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The god of lies and mischief, I would suppose he would be ecstatic, given the 
Vatican. 

0 HollyOldDog PoliticalMeercat 
2 Feb 2015 14:30 

Not the Vatican but I am sure that the Whitehouse in the USA has worshipped 
LOKI for decades . 

a Sporaderic HollyOldDog 
2 Feb 2015 15:29 

1 like to think Loki noticed the NSA worshipping him, formed an opinion of his new 
followers, and did what Loki does: whispered in Ed Snowden's ear. Mischief and 
disruption are always needed. 

• EndersShadow 
2 Feb 2015 9:09 

What about LOK!? He won’t be pleased... 

a micheinnz EndersShadow 

2 Feb 2015 22:29 

Why won't he? 

0 Andreas Murty Andersson micheinnz 

3 Feb 2015 13:40 

Becuase He is not an Aesir, but of Thursian Blood. He and Odin are indeed blood 
brothers, but are technically not related - Loki could be interpreted in many ways; 
the 'darker' aspect of Odin, the Thursian cause in Asgard as an aspect of Surtr 
(jotuns and thurses cannot enter Asgard) and so on... 

1 for one holds His Thursian aspects high and praise Him gladly, though He does 
not require a temple ;) 

• thecouchtripper 
2 Feb 2015 9:11 

Why are atheists such dicks about other people's faiths? If you need to attack other 
people to bolster your own beliefs then your beliefs are worthless. 

o sw2boro thecouchtripper 

2 Feb 2015 9:15 

That's more a religoids thing, from the Inquisition to Islamists. 

Not the true religious, those that use it as a framework to act out. 
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o starkimarki thecouchtripper 
2 Feb 2015 9:30 

I'm an atheist and I think this is a Good Thing. Just the sort of behaviour one might 
expect from healthy, fun-loving, curious and intelligent primates. 

o Flatulentus thecouchtripper 
2 Feb 2015 10:13 

If they believe in Norse gods then they're not atheists, in fact they are less atheist 
than monotheists because they believe in even more gods. 

• earhole 

2 Feb 2015 9:12 

Blot is a great name for a ritual 

• Mark Taylor 

2 Feb 2015 9:17 

You could get some great bands playing up there. 

• DrHfuhruhurr 
2 Feb 2015 9:19 

Anyone asked the Icelandic Christian church for a response? Or is this a Thor thubject? 

o Flatulentus DrHfuhruhurr 
2 Feb 2015 10:10 

Odin know. 

0 David Lin sell DrHfuhruhurr 
2 Feb 2015 12:35 

1 think they're trying to keep the debate Loki 

o rustybeancake DrHfuhruhurr 

2 Feb 2015 13:20 

Thor waiting for a response. It’s taking Frigg-ing ages. 

• erica999 

2 Feb 2015 9:29 

“I don’t believe anyone believes in a one-eyed man who is riding about on a horse with 
eight feet," said Hilmar Orn Hilmarsson, high priest of Asatruarfelagifl, an association 
that promotes faith in the Norse gods. 
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“We see the stories as poetic metaphors and a manifestation of the forces of nature and 
human psychology. 11 

Oh! If only the worlds other religions thought the same way. 

• teaandchocolate 
2 Feb 2015 9:30 
Contributor 

Hurray! The tide is turning against this One God malarky. I miss those old gods and 
goddesses. 

Ali hail Bacchus!!! 

I'm off to polish my statue of Priapus to celebrate. 

o eviltokoloshe teaandchocolate 
2 Feb 2015 10:59 

Oo er missus 

o Bobshaw2 teaandchocolate 
2 Feb 2015 11:00 

I'm off to polish my statue of Priapus 


That sounds suspiciously like a euphemism, 
o David Linsell teaandchocolate 
2 Feb 2015 12:34 

Don't polish it too vigorously or it’ll be counter productive 

• DrJacob 

2 Feb 2015 9:40 

Good for them. If I join can I get a free longship, an axe, and one of them 'ats with 
'orns? 

• Drust 

2 Feb 2015 9:54 

Where are your Gods now Ragnar? (in a Bronx accent) 

• riggbeck 

2 Feb 2015 9:57 

“We see the stories as poetic metaphors and a manifestation of the forces of 
nature and human psychology." 
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S. Fla. 'psychic' who defrauded millions from clients loses 
criminal appeal SUI> 

2015 - 08-04 sentinel.com 

Rose Marks, now 64, of Fort 
Lauderdale, pictured outside 
the federal courthouse in 
West Palm Beach during her 
trial in September 2013. She 
was convicted of running a 
massive fraud on customers 
of her family’s psychic and 
fortune-telling stores in South 
Florida and New York City. 

Convicted "psychic" Rose 
Marks, who is imprisoned for 
defrauding more than $17.8 million from clients of her family’s fortune-teiling business, lost 
the appeal of her criminal convictions Tuesday. 

Marks, 64, formerly of Fort Lauderdale and Hollywood, is serving 10 years at the minimum- 
security federal prison camp in Alderson, W. Va. 

The 11th U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals upheld Marks felony convictions and ruled the $17.8 
million in restitution she was ordered to pay was appropriate. The appellate court also ruled 
the 10-year prison term imposed by U.S. District Judge Kenneth Marra was reasonable. 

Marks has been locked up since September 2013 when a jury in federal court in West Palm 
Beach found her guilty of 14 charges, including conspiracy to commit mail and wire fraud, 
conspiracy to commit money laundering, fraud, money-laundering, and filing false tax returns. 

The bizarre month-long trial included testimony from many former clients, including best- 
selling romance novelist Jude Deveraux, a client since 1991, and another woman Marks 
knew for 34 years. 

Deveraux and other victims testified that Marks and her family — several of whom used the 
name Joyce Michael when they worked in Fort Lauderdale and Manhattan — exploited them 
during vulnerable times in their lives. Nine family members were convicted of related crimes. 

The three-judge panel rejected Marks' allegations that federal prosecutors committed 
misconduct during the investigation and trial. 

"Marks can point to no favorable evidence that the government possessed but did not turn 
over to the defense. . . the judges wrote in an eight-page order. 

The appeals court also rejected the defense's complaints that the judge did not individually 
question all potential jurors about their potential biases about fortune tellers. 
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Some of the victims testified Marks, who masterminded the fraud, convinced them she had 
special powers that included swapping people's souls between bodies, preventing a woman 
from conceiving a child, and even stop the Internal Revenue Service from going alter clients 
for taxes. 

Marks convinced Deveraux the author was secretly communicating — by email — with actor 
Brad Pitt and former Secretary of State Colin Powell. Deveraux also said Marks exploited her 
grief when Deveraux's 8-year-old son, Sam, died in an ATV accident in October 2005. 

With standard time off for good behavior, Marks is scheduled for release in June 2022. Her 
two daughters-in-law, Nancy Marks and Cynthia Miller, who are imprisoned at the same camp 
as Rose Marks, are scheduled for release in March. 

pmcmahon@tribune.com, or Twitter @SentineiPaula 

Copyright (c) 2015 South Florida Sun-Sentinel 
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LONG BEACH, N.Y. (AP) — 
At age 95, Lucilfe Horn often 
reflects on her long, full life, 
with a husband and five 
children, and how it might not 
have happened if not for the 
renegade doctor who put her 
in a Coney Island sideshow 
when she was just days old. 

Horn is among thousands of 
former premature babies 
whose lives were saved in the 
early 20th century by Dr. 
Martin Couney, a pioneer in the use of incubators who sought acceptance for the technology 
by showing it off on carnival midways alongside freak shows and fan dancers. 

"Life Begins at the Baby Incubator," read one of the signs at his displays — essentially a ward 
with babies in the glass cribs — that drew huge crowds at world's fairs, on the Atlantic City 
boardwalk and Coney Island’s Luna Park. Couney invited desperate parents to bring him their 
preemies, and he paid for their care with the 25 cents he charged for admission. 

Couney died in 1950, shortly after incubators finally came into wider use. Horn and others 
who owe their lives to him want their stories told so the doctor's curious tale — one that would 
cause outrage by today's standards — doesn't die with them. 

Horn was a twin born prematurely in 1920 in Brooklyn. Her sister had died, and doctors told 
her father to hold off on a funeral because Lucille would not survive the day. 

"He said: 'Well that's impossible; she's alive now. We have to do something for her,"’ Horn 
said. "My father wrapped me in a towel and took me in a cab to the incubator; I went to Dr. 
Couney. I stayed with him quite a few days. Almost five months." 


In this photo taken, Thursday, July 23, 2015, Beth 
Allen displays a photograph at her home in 
Hacken ... 

Couney was well known in the early 1900s for his 
work in keeping premature babies alive. The 
German-trained doctor studied in Paris with Dr. 
Pierre Budin, who had pioneered the theory of 
enclosed incubators, designed to keep babies 
warm and protect them from germs. 
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The incubator was first seen in 1896 at the Berlin 
Exposition, and for the first time in theU.S. at expositions in Omaha, Nebraska, in 1898, and 
Buffalo, New York, in 1 901 . 

U .S. hospitals were slow to adopt incubators for a variety of reasons. A 2000 article on the 
subject in the Journal of Perinatology cited, among other factors, the belief among early 
1900s infant care experts that premature babies were weaklings who, if they survived, were 
likely to pass on that trait to their own children. 

Couney opened his first exhibit with "live babies" at Coney Island's Luna Park in 1903. By the 
1920s, the incubators were kept in a Hansel-and-Gretel-like cottage decorated with the image 
of a stork overlooking a nest of cherubs. And in the 1 930s, he took his incubator babies to the 
world's fairs in New York and Chicago, where the display was on the midway next to the 
show of burlesque fan dancer Sally Rand. Couney ended the sideshows in 1943. 

"We think this is a spectacle. We could never do this today," said Dr. Richard Schanler, 
director of neonatal services at Cohen Children's Medical Center of New York. "But at the 
time, he was a leader. And I think we owe a lot of the very basic principles of neonatology to 
this gentleman." 

View gallery 

In this July 22, 2015 photo, Lucille Horn stands on 
the boardwalk outside her home in Long Beach, 

N. ... 


In the early 1900s, when most births occurred at 
home, doctors weren’t always in the picture, and 
premature babies were often written off. While 
exact numbers are difficult to determine, medical 
historians say Couney estimated he saved 7,500 
of the 8,500 children that passed through his 
incubators. 

Writer A. J. Liebling noted in a 1939 New Yorker magazine piece that Couney became irate at 
the suggestion he was merely a showman. 

"All my life I have been making propaganda for the proper care of preemies, who in other 
times were allowed to die," he quoted the doctor as saying. "Everything I do is strict ethical." 

Beth Allen was born in 1941 , and like Mrs. Horn, her twin sister was too small to survive. Her 
mother, she said, initially rejected putting her child in one of Couney's incubators, but her 
father persuaded Couney to talk to his wife, who acquiesced. 

"The whole thing is just amazing to me," Alien, who now lives in Hackensack, New Jersey, 
told The Associated Press in an interview. "And the older I get, the more appreciative I am of 
the opportunity that I was given to be here to talk to you, and to live a wonderful life that I 
had." 
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In this photo taken, Thursday, July 23, 2015, Beth 
Allen looks through photographs, taken by her 
fat ... 

Carol Boyce Heinisch was an incubator baby at 
Couney's exhibition in Atlantic City in 1942. 

T oday, the 73-year-old Absecon, New Jersey, 
woman is a secretary in a law firm. She has a 
family photograph of Couney’s daughter, 
Hiidegarde, who worked as his nurse in Atlantic 
City and held Carol days after she was born. 

"If it wasn't for him, maybe I wouldn't have survived," Heinisch said. ’Tm just very grateful for 
what he did." 

Barbara Horn recently had her mother record an oral history of her memories, including 
meeting Couney as a teenager, when she thanked him. 

"It’s a story mom has told many times," the younger Horn said. "Hearing her tell it now, it’s 
given me a new sense of appreciation for actually how precarious things were for her in the 
beginning and actually how gutsy Dr. Couney was." 

Associated Press video journalist Joseph Frederick and AP researcher Barbara Sambriski 
contributed to this report . 

Copyright 2015 The Associated Press. All rights reserved. This material may not be 
published, broadcast, rewritten or redistributed. 

Yahoo - ABC News Network 
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The Real Walking Dead: Funeral Customs of the Toraja of 
Indonesia | The Daily Grail 


dailygrail.com 


Posted by Greg at 10:51, 04 Aug 2015 



Throughout human history, our 
definition of death has varied wildly. 
Even in the scientific terms of 
Western culture in recent centuries, 
we have gone from fooking for signs 
of breath, to signs of heartbeat, 
through to realising that a person 
can sometimes be 'brought back’ 
from death more than an hour after 
the heart has stopped beating. 


Resuscitation expert Dr Sam Parnia 
has noted that the problem is that 
our concept of death has 


Toraja people dressing one of their deceased family members 


"traditionally been very black and white" - we have tried to frame death as a certain moment, 
rather than what it really is: a process. 

The Toraja of Indonesia, on the other hand, fuliy embrace death as a process - though 
perhaps more in a spiritual sense rather than as part of Parnia's scientific model. For them, 
death is a transition. ..and a somewhat lengthy process at that. 

The Gale Encyclopedia of Religion notes that Toraja funeral rites can be broken down into 
four fundamental stages: 

During the first, the deceased is said to be ill: Washed, dressed, and adorned, he 
may be nurtured for as long as a year. Then comes the first festivity, lasting from 
five to seven days, with sacrifices, lamentations, songs, and dances; this marks 
the difficult passage from life to death and ends with a provisional interment inside 
the house. During the following intermediary period, these festivities increase. 

Finally the ultimate ceremony is performed, requiring several months of 
preparation during which winding-sheets, cenotaphs, and, most notably, an effigy 
(the famous tau-tau) are employed, not without ostentation; it concludes with the 
burial and the installation of the deceased in the beyond. 

In case you were wondering: yes, the above means that the Toraja basically continue 
interacting with the corpses of their loved ones for years, feeding, bathing, and dressing 
them. In August the Ma'nene ritual is held, during which time corpses are exhumed to be 
cleaned and fitted out with new clothes, and repairs are made to their coffins. As part of this 
ritual, before being re-interred the dead are quite literally walked around the village. 

And while the Toraja continue interacting with the physical remains of their ancestors for 
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many years, the dead also may communicate with their descendants in 
another way: in his book, Communing with the Gods, Charles Laughlin 
notes that the Toraja "sometimes experience their long dead ancestors 
in dreams, and these experiences are taken to be real." 

For more on the funeral customs of the Toraja, see the TED talk below, 
and also this detailed article at Ancient Origins. A gallery of images of 
the Ma'nene can be found at the Daily Mail. 
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Has Bishopville's 'lizard man' returned? Photo apparently 
shows fabled SC creature 

2015/0&02 abcnews4.com 

Posted: Aug 02, 2015 11:07 AM PDT Updated: Aug 02, 2015 6:57 PM PDT 

BISHOPVILLE, S.C. (WCIV) - 
- The fabled Bishopvilie 
swamp creature known as 
Lizard Man appears to have 
surfaced again Sunday 
afternoon. 

Sarah, a Sumter woman who 
says she went to church with 
a friend Sunday morning, 
stepped out of the sanctuary 
to see the Lizard Man running 

So she did what anyone else would do -- took a picture with her phone. 

"My hand to God, I am not making this up," she wrote in an email to the ABC News 4 
newsroom. "So excited!" 

She says they were just a mile or so from Scape Ore Swamp, the area where most of the 
Lizard Man sightings over the last 30 years have been focused. 

Yes, there is quite a lot of local lore surrounding the reptilian humanoid, including the first 
sighting in the summer of 1988. 

Known as the Davis sighting for the witness Christopher Davis, it starts with then-1 7-year-old 
Davis stopping on a road bordering the Scape Ore Swamp to change a flat tire at 2 a m. 

He heard noises, turned to see a 7-foot beast charging at him, so he ran for the safety of his 
car. The Lizard Man jumped on the roof as Davis tried to drive away. 

There were scratch marks on the roof and one of the side mirror had been damaged. 

And the legend was born. 

There have been piaster casts of the mythical beast's claw. There have been miilion-dollar 
rewards to capture the Lizard Man alive. 

Since the first sightings in the late 1980s, the Lizard Man sightings have trailed off. 

One of the last alleged encounter with the Lizard Man came in 2011 when a Bishopvilie 
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Has Bishopville's 'lizard man' returned? Photo apparently shows - WCIV-TV| ABC News 4- Charleston News. Sports. Weather 


couple reported their car had been mauled overnight. 

There were teeth marks in in the metal and saliva coating several discarded parts. 

Still, there have been searches by Destination Truth and Mysteries at the Museum as 
recently as 2013. In a 2014 episode of Ancient Aliens, the Lizard Man was mentioned. 

The tales have been documented in a cryptozoology book titled "Lizard Man: The True Story 
of the Bishopville Monster." 

But the creature has not been seen in more than a decade -- until now, possibly creating yet 
another ripple in the swampy waters around Bishopville. 
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1 INTRODUCTION 

After Byrhtnoth falls on the battle field in The Battle ofMaldoth Godric forsakes his oath 
of loyalty, mounts Byrhtnoth 1 s horse, and flees. In the confusion of the fight, other thanes 
mistakenly believe that Byrhtnoth is retreating and leave the battle as well. Those who remain 
have no doubts about their fates as their numbers dwindle and the Viking horde drives on. 
Nevertheless, the remaining Anglo-Saxon warriors stay and fight to the best of their ability until, 
as history tells us, the Vikings emerge victorious. When describing the men in turn, the poet 
leaves no question about their bravery and courage in the face of death as he frequently relies on 
such characteristic language as “feaht eornoste” ( w f ought earnestly”), “heard lice feohtan” 
(“fought hardly”), and “cene hi weredon” (“bravely defended themselves”) (lines 28 L 26k and 
283, respectively). 

Amongst Byrht noth' s loyal thanes, one character is singled out from the others by his 
station: /Escferth, a hostage from Northumbria. His brave acts are recorded as follows: 

He ne wandode na jet J>am wigplegan, 

ac he fysde ford flan genehe; 

hwilon he on bord sceat, hwilon beorn tsesde, 
jefre embe stunde he sealde sume wunde, 

J>a hwile 5e he wsepna weald an moste (lines 265-272) 

He did not turn aside fr om the war-game, but he hastened arrows forth in 
abundance; sometimes he hit a shield, and sometimes he wounded a man, ever 
and again he gave some w ound, w ielding his weapon while he was able J 

] Unless otherwise noted, all translations are my own, 
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While the lines that describe his actions tire consistent with the descriptions of other warriors, he 
is singled out from the other named characters by being first identified as a “gyse!” (“hostage”). 

^Escferth’s status as hostage is the primary marker of his identity, and something that the 
poet uses to distinguish him from the rest of Byrht noth' s thanes (nearly every other remaining 
named warrior is simply introduced by his given name). The fact that the poet distinguishes 
j^scferth by his status as a hostages in addition to describing his ability to fight calls for a closer 
examination of this character and, by extension, an examination of the Anglo-Saxon hostage 
overall. As a hostage entrusted to Byrhtnoth, he fulfilled his expectations and surpassed them as 
he died on the battlefield still loyally in service to Byrhtnoth. His deeds even consist of eight 
whole lines of text, rivaled in length only by the account of Offa’s death; by occupy ing such a 
large portion of the named heroes 1 section (there are forty-eight lines dedicated to recounting 
eight named warriors" deaths and general descriptions of the battle's severity), the poet places 
great importance on this character and his loyalty to Byrhtnoth. His actions evoke, in the 
reader’s mind, the same sense of loyalty and courage as the other warriors who were not 
strangers in this war band's community - a loyalty not depicted in other hostages' situations. 

^Escferth fully adopts the identity of the community he was placed into where other 
hostages either retained their initial loyalties or forsake the conditions of their hostageships . 2 
The fact that he remains on the battlefield to avenge Byrhtnoth suggests that he represents a 
changing sense of loyalty and identity. ^Escferth symbolizes the very essence of the poem's call 
for national unity and the fact that he is a hostage is crucial to fully understanding how he 
operates within the confines of the poem. For the purposes of this thesis, I will be using the term 
“nation” under what Adrian Hastings has identified as Bede’s third level of the concept of 


W'hile this word was coined by Ryan Lavelle and isn’t technically an actual word, I use it to follow in his lead to 
refer to the legal status and duration of a hostage’s stay. 
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national unity for Anglo-Saxon England: "an existent unity” (37) as separate from an 
ecclesiastical or territorial unity. The island of Britain may be one unit, but within it existed 
separate kingdoms with separate languages. I will be operating under the pretext that England in 
the late 10 lh century was "now a single nation with a single language and a single church” 
(Hastings 38), and also includes the idea of the "nation-state,” which included all peoples under 
the crown to abide by one language, church and law (Hastings 39). Hastings further notes that 
explicit mentions of nationalistic pride in this sense are hard to find in Old English literature, but 
are most often found in the face of national threat (43). The Battle of Maldon then offers the best 
opportunity to view' this concept of nationhood through the character of the Northumbrian 
hostage in service to Essex’s Earl, Byrhtnoth. 

However little is know n of Anglo-Saxon hostages, let alone what they can offer to 
complicate and complete an understanding of national identity. What is know n is typically 
restricted to brief accounts in The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle or representations as peace-weaving 
entities. Ryan Lavelle takes this information and initiates a discussion of hostages by 
categorizing a majority of named hostages into three possible roles: that of peacemaking, of legal 
surety, or of over lordship. Each of these roles represents some sort of political submission, many 
times as a way to guarantee peace or settle old feuds. ^Escferth’s particular status as hostage falls 
under the category of overlordship because of Northumbria’s questionable fealty to ^Ethelred II 
and the high probability that he w r as given as a promise of loyalty to the crown. 

An area long held under Danish rule and governed in fealty to the king by Anglo-Danish 
families, Northumbria continually wavered in unity w ith the rest of Anglo-Saxon England. 
During ^Ethelred’s reign, renewed attacks by the Vikings tested the ability of English armies to 
work together in order to protect the nation. An audience familiar with the historical context 
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surrounding the Battle of Maldon would have recognized the Northumbrian warrior’s presence 
as signifying English unity in times of crisis. While it was at the very least a literary tradition 
that expected hostages to fight on behalf of their lords (Locherbi e-Cameron 'The Men Named in 
the Poem”), the extent to which a warrior, and even more so a hostage, w as expected to fight 
after their lord has died remains debated (Hill Warrior Ethic and Harris "Oaths”). While we 
know much about Anglo-Saxon warrior ethics, the expectations for Anglo-Saxon hostages are 
harder to clarify. 

This thesis adds to the current knowdedge of Anglo-Saxon hostages and their expectations 
by expanding on what it means to be a hostage. A hostage w as first and foremost “someone 
whose life was literally a guarantee of certain conditions” (Lavelle "Use and Abuse” 271), but 
the limit of a hostage's ability to uphold the conditions that led to his hostageship vary. Some 
hostages are released after a short period (e.g. Philippus), some leave when threatened with full 
indoctrination into their given community (e.g. Waldere), some uphold their duties by fighting 
for their adopted lord (e.g. Hengest), some fade into the unknow n (e.g. hostages exchanged in 
A.D. 874), and some die while fulfilling their promise (e.g. jEscferth). In order to understand 
why hostages operate the way they do in their individual situations, the term hostage itself must 
be broadened to include their primary identification as a stranger operating within a new 
community. By expanding upon the concept of a hostage to include the expectations of strangers 
in medieval societies, a better understanding of Anglo-Saxon hostages unfolds. Medieval 
strangers, as described by F.R.P. Akehurst and Stephanie Cain Van D’Elden, are "those persons 
who have their own community and culture, and who come into a new environment. They are 
within the law, they tend not to be parasites, and they may be very beneficial in their new r milieu” 
(vii). While a hostage may not have chosen to join a new community, like many strangers did, 
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he nevertheless satisfies the given criteria. A broader definition of the hostage, which includes 
the stranger’s identity markers helps explain how hostages interact with their new communities 
and can clarify behavioral expectations for hostages, especially one who might have grown up 
within their new community like iEscferth. By accepting the identity of a stranger as a 
foundation for the hostage’s status in a new or foreign community, iEscfertlTs death in service to 
Byrhtnoth can be seen as the ultimate fulfillment of a hostage’s duties. More specifically, when 
we accept hostages as functioning within the same parameters of the stranger’s social status, 
^Escferth then symbolizes the poem’s very call to unity by upholding the oath he represents even 
after his hostage holder has died. 

As the first chapter will detail, the England of 99 J A.D. was a country preoccupied with 
maintaining loyal ties under the unsteady leadership of King iEthelred II, while simultaneously 
fending off renewed attacks by Danish invaders along the coast. The majority of such attacks 
occurred on the northern coast of England, close to or in the area of Northumbria. Hugh 
Magennis points out that there was a “concern with community evident in Old English poetic 
texts as fitting into a larger pattern of preoccupation w ith issues of identity and society in the late 
Anglo-Saxon period. . stretching from the time of the aftermath of the battle of Brunanburh (937) 
to the decades of Danish rule in England” (5). This was a tumultuous time in English history as 
alliances were all but certain as the politics of governance were also uncertain (see Stafford 
“Kings, Kingships, and Kingdoms”). In fact, many of the laws created during ^Ethelred’s reign, 
and immediately after, dealt w ith punishments for those who were not loyal to the crown - 
something that Magennis demonstrates was also a problem during previous generations (28). 
^Escferth, as a Northumbrian fighting as part of the Earl of Essex’s retinue, fits directly into this 
dilemma by symbolizing the changing concept of what it meant to be English in the late 10 th 
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century. While the kingdom as a whole was in upheaval, as we will see later in the thesis. The 
Battle ofMaldon acts as a call for factions of the English to band together in order to keep the 
collective enemy at bay. 

It has long been held that 77?^ Battle ofMaldon is a poem centered on this grander 
concept of English unity (see Frank "'Heroic Literature”; Keynes “Historical Context”; Scragg, 
“Fact or Fiction”) especially in threatening times of invasion. If we are to accept this as true, 
then the character of jEscfeith can even be seen as a symbolic epitome of the poem’s theme as he 
is literally uniting what it means to be Northumbrian and English within his identity. Magennis 
argues that the contemporary audience of late Anglo-Saxon poems perceived those of 
Scandinavian ancestry who were living in England as “marked by contradiction: the Anglo- 
Saxons, the relations with Danes and Norwegians mean conflict and settlement, paganism and 
conversion, disorder and law” (6). As a Northumbrian Anglo- Dane 3 , j^scferth reconciles these 
contradictions and helps redefine what it meant to be as an Anglo-Saxon with Scandinavian 
ancestry in that he fully accepts the identity of his new community as a member of, and not just a 
hostage in, B yrht noth’ s retinue. While Byrhtnoth and his warriors ultimately failed in their 
attempt to keep the Vikings at bay, the audience is meant to appreciate and admire the warriors’ 
dedication to each other, “the oaths that bind a community” (Harris 86), and the concept of 
English unity. 

Much of this appreciation stems from the dramatized form of the poem as the Chronicle 
details very little about the historical battle and does not name any warriors, let alone hostages, 
other than Byrhtnoth participating in the fray. However, the fragmentary poem The Battle of 

3 While JE sc ferth is itself an Old English name, his father’s is not; such a change in naming convention suggests that 
jEscferth could represent a desire to demonstrate a trend toward becoming more Anglo-Saxon than Anglo-Danish 
or, at the very least, abandon in g traditional names (see Lavelle ALthelred //and Woolf's “The Personal names in The 
Battle of Maid on" respectively) 
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Maldon , affords a greater opportunity for elaboration and reflection on the events despite the fact 
that its historical validity is debated (see Scragg “Fact or Fiction”). Such fictionalized accounts 
help to illuminate our understanding of the qualities Anglo-Saxon warriors aspired to. In order 
to appreciate how ZEscferth operates within the parameters of the Anglo-Saxon warrior code 
portrayed in the poem, it is necessary to examine the actual warrior ethics of late 10 th century 
Anglo-Saxon England. An overall cultural understanding of how hostages were expected to 
behave during the time of their obligation, and TEscferth’s situation in particular, can then offer 
greater insight into how hostage expectations work within a particular warrior community. What 
seems to be, at first glance, a casual reference to one of the brave heroes who die at Maldon, 
^Escfertffs existence within the war band is loaded with meaning that the poem does not make 
clear until we consider him in light of other historical hostages. Even though the factual 
condition of ^Escferth 1 s hostageship is difficult to trace, his existence within the verse account of 
the Battle of Maldon is enough to not only provide insight into the value and expectations of 
other hostages in the greater economy of such literature, but also assist in a greater understanding 
of the poem as a whole. 

While The Battle of Maldon is indeed a fictionalized account, it nevertheless reveals 
factual expectations or modes of behavior as the characters continue to operate under the social 
contexts familiar to author, time period recalled, and intended audience. John Hill has shown 
how a fictionalized account “dramatizes subtle behaviour in a complex social world” (Cultural 
World 4) and how we can then use these accounts in older to come to a better understanding of 
the societies and cultures the texts represent. A large part of Anglo-Saxon society concerns the 
“heroic code.” Hill identifies this as a particular emphasis on “reciprocal loyalty between 
retainer and warlord. ..revenge obligation. ..and fame-assuring battle courage” yet notes that 
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these qualities typically remain “unpacked and literarily abstract” {Warrior Ethic 1) to a modern 
audience. It is critical to understand the expectations that characters in these heroic poems 
needed to espouse in order to fully appreciate just how ^Escferth fits into the rest of the war band. 
Modern readers expect to see these characteristics in the quintessential “hero” of the poem, so it 
is interesting to note that the hostage in the war-party was also expected to embody these 
qualities. It w ill be necessary to follow Hill’s approach of using analogy as it “offers many 
points for observation and comparison. . whereby an ‘unknow n’ is compared w ith a 'know n'” 
(Cultural World 18). This strategy will afford the best opportunity to come to an understanding 
of a relatively ambiguous aspect of Old English literature. 

However, my approach will differ from Hill’s in one key aspect. Whereas he utilizes a 
comparative ethnologic approach in order to create analogies between texts, cultures, and 
societies (Hill Cultural World 18), I focus on insular texts. I will rely on empirical evidence 
from texts written in Old English. This thesis will also extend Hill’s ambition to focus “on the 
social world depicted in the poem” (Cultural World 1 8) and attempt to locate the function of 
char acters in the studied works within the social w orlds from which they come. This is partly 
due to the fact that historical texts will also be analyzed in addition to literary ones. However, 
the extension to the “real world” will remain limited in that it will also reflect back on the poem 
itself. After all, it is the goal of this thesis to contextualize the function of hostages in Old 
English Literature and not just understand them in a historical manner. 

To supplement this understanding, 1 will incorporate Hugh Magennis’ approach for 
reconciling the expectations that the literate audience would have held for such a character. 

While an exact definition of such an imagined audience is hard to describe definitively, 

Magennis' attempt at recreating the audience is critical to our understanding of the poem because 
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it highlights how such a sense of community operated during the late Anglo-Saxon period. Of 
such a readership, Magennis generally concludes that: 

Our textual community will understand Old English poetry in terms of an 
interpretative construct, the product of experience and outlook. ..we will not 
labour the authority of this community to the exclusion of other interpretative 
possibilities. In taking account, however, of ideas which this community might 
bring to the literature, we may use the possibility of such an audience/readership 
to historicize our criticism of the poetry, guiding us in our interpretations of Old 
English poems as artefacts of the Anglo-Saxon age (15). 

When considered as an artifact of the period in which is it written, and vice versa, the analysis of 
jEscferth’s character as a combination of both Hill and Magennis’s method becomes clear. 

When we consider what jEscferth meant to the audience, we can begin to see how they, as a 
community seeking a theme of unity, would interpret jEscferth as part of his own w arrior 
community. W ith the broadened definition of the hostage as someone who also fulfills the role 
of the stranger, /Escferth then fulfills a trend that other fictionalized hostages began by fully 
identifying with his adopted community. 

This thesis considers the idea that dramatized hostage characters fall somewhere on an 
evolutionary path from interaction, to assimilation, and finally identification with their new 
communities. Since the majority of hostages recorded as being used for political advantage are 
documented in the more historically natured A ngb- Saxon Chronicle, named hostages located 
outside the Chronicle were compared in order to better conceptualize the development of hostage 
behavior. While it is tempting to restrict the analysis only to verse composed in the Second 
Viking Age, this scope was too limiting in that few examples were found. To accommodate for 
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this, earlier examples of verse were considered with the late 10 th century Anglo-Saxon 
audience's reception in mind. With the widened parameters, other hostage figures were 
considered for analysis: Philippus from The Old English 0 rosins, Ecgferd from The Old English 
Version of Bede's Ecclesiasitcal History of the English People, Waldere from Wald ere, and 
Hengest from the "Tinnsburg Episode” in Beowulf. An audience reading The Battle ofMatdon 
would have also been familiar w ith such texts, and a common hostage-character formulae that 
emerges from them. All named hostages display some level of interaction with their adopted 
community, but it is only jEscferth who fully identifies with his. Other hostages participate w ith 
their community, and some begin to assimilate, but jEscferth stands out from the rest in his 
willingness to die for his promised lord. 

Each of these literary hostages fit within this grander categorization and helps further our 
understanding of Anglo-Saxon hostages, as well. Both Waldere and Hengest abandon their 
stations in some manner, typically with disastrous results. While their position as hostages allow 
for both characters to be compared to jEscferth, it is this failure to fully uphold the tenets of their 
hostageship that separate them from him. /Escferth remains as a hostage even after the lord to 
whom he was promised has died and he could have tied the battle. His heroism not only speaks 
to a changing dynamic of the retainer-lord relationship, but also to a changing sense of duty as a 
hostage. Waldere interacts w ? ith the Huns, participates in their battles, and even throws a feast 
for Attila, but never fully accepts the Hunnish way of life. In fact, he only abandons the oath 
made when he became a hostage when threatened with becoming a full part of the Hunnish 
community through marriage. Hengest, on the other hand, does more than just interact with his 
new community. Tolkien suggested that Hengest may have been a stranger amongst the Danes 
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ABSTRACT 

"Hostages in Old English Literature” examines the various roles that hostages have 
played in Anglo-Saxon texts, specifically focusing on the characterization of /Escferth in The 
Battle ofMaldon. Historical context is considered in order to contextualize behavioral 
expectations that a 10 lh century Anglo-Saxon audience might have held. Since the poem was 
composed during the reign of ^Ethelred the Unready, an examination of hostages and incidents 
recorded in The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle during his rule helps ground a socio-cultural approach. 
Furthermore, since iEscferth is among only a handful of named hostages in Old English 
literature, these other hostages have been analyzed and compared with him in order to further 
contextualize the hostage character. These hostages have been identified based on a broadened 
concept of the term "'hostage” to include the social expectations of a medieval stranger. Through 
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to begin with (see Tolkien Finn and Hengest 64-65), and can be regarded as a hostage through 
the acceptance of the broadened scope of host age- as -stranger 

As Tolkien admits though, Hengest' s role as a stranger in HnaeFs community is 
uncertain; but his function as a stranger in Finn’s community is explicit. Hengest the stranger, I 
argue, could be Hengest the hostage functioning on two levels of the station. Unlike Waldere he 
has become such an important pail of the Danish community that he leaves the bounds of 
interaction and enters those of assimilation. He fights on behalf of the Danes, offers to remain as 
foremost of the Danes who stay with Finn during the winter, and then exacts revenge for Hnsef. 
However, by doing so he then fails in his duty as a hostage to Finn. After completing his 
revenge duty, Hengest goes back to Denmark and his fate with the community is uncertain. 
iEscferth, then, finishes the continuum established by these other hostages in that he fully 
identifies with his new community. Not only does he willingly remain on the battlefield after the 
lord to whom he was given dies, but he himself dies in service to that lord. His unfailing loyalty 
marks him as the new form of hostage and warrior memorialized in The Battle of Maldon. An 
analysis of yFscferth contextualized in terms of historical significance, literary comparison, and 
contemporary reception helps us to come one step closer towards understanding the role of the 
hostage as a character in Old English literature. 
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2 THE ANGLO-SAXON HOSTAGE: A HISTORICAL CONTEXT 

The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle provides historical evidence for the use of Anglo-Saxon 
hostages as early as 755 when a British hostage is spared during the battle between Cynewulf 
and Cyneheard. We are told very little about this hostage other than 4 *ac heo symle feohtende 
waereon op hig ealle ofslagene waeron buton anum brytwyhscum gisle, se swyde \ge/wundod 
wses” (Irvine 38) (“but they were fighting continually until they all were killed except one British 
hostage, he was very wounded”). Even though this record of a hostage is exceptionally brief, he 
serves to provide one of the very first mentions of historical hostages in Old English and 
establishes a few criteria that further hostages also exhibit. From the partial line that he is 
mentioned in the author tells us that the hostage was a warrior, was British, was in service to 
Cynewulf, and survived the battle. These key pieces of information supply clues to the identity 
of the hostage and help to ground the political advantages the use of living people as oaths could 
be for either peacemaking, legal surety, or demonstrations of overlordship. While Maldons 
jEscferth is named and has his lineage provided (in so far as his father’s name and his place of 
origin), the conditions for his particular hostageship are similarly ambiguous. 

The Battle ofMaldon is the only place that mentions ^Escferth so all we can know for 
certain about him and any conditions for his term as a hostage come from the poem. While the 
poem does not tell us much, the historical precedence set by other hostages can help recreate 
why he would have been present in Byrhtnoth’s retinue. Hostages are primarily recorded as 
being used for some guarantee of peace in all three of these roles — similar to the fosterage of 
young nobles or marriage contracts - but occupied a distinct social position separate from other 
individuals used to strengthen social ties (Lavelle “Use and Abuse” 272). While they could be 
used for peace-weaving, hostages more often symbolized the submission of one party to another 
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and also involved exchanges of oaths, which “were of the utmost importance to Anglo-S axons’’' 
(Harris 88), The hostages physically represented a guarantee of the verbal oath and, as Stephen 
Harris explains, “Without the binding force of a spoken oath or promise, the Anglo-Saxon social 
fabric would unravel” (88). The importance of the oath was reflected in the station of the people 
who became hostages as most were members of the nobility and were not were not necessarily 
captured as they were given (Lave lie “Use and Abuse” 272), Exchanges were made between 
parties of equal social standing and the recipient was expected to take care of the hostage in his 
control. While the hostages might have been reluctant about assuming their role, they were 
nevertheless expected to uphold the terms of the agreement they symbolized and behave 
accordingly while in the hostage holder's service. 

The majority of recorded hostage exchanges come from the ninth through eleventh 
centuries, the Second Viking Age, and stem from tenuous relationships between the Anglo- 
Saxons and their Scandinavian invaders. These hostages were both given as conditions for peace 
and as displays of the giver’s submission. For example, in 874, hostages were given to the 
Vikings by a Mercian thane as a promise to help the Vikings should they come back and need 
additional forces: 

py ilcan geare hie sealdon anum unwisum cyninges pegne Miercna rice to 
haldanne, he him a|?as swor gislas salde, Jpaet he him gearo wsere swa hwelce d*ege 
swa hie hit habban wolden he gearo w r aere mid him selfum on alluni J>am pe him 
laestan woldon to pxs heres j^earfe (Bately Chronicle 49) 

and in the same year they gave a king's unwise thane power to hold Mercia, and 
he swore them [the Vikings] oaths and gave them hostages, that he would be 
ready any day that they would have and that he himself would be ready w ith all 
that would accompany him for the needs of the army 
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The inclusion of the foolish Mercian thane’s service in the bargain illustrates the point that 
hostage exchanges not only involved people of high importance, but also that they functioned as 
obvious power plays. The thane here is clearly at the mercy of the Vikings and agrees to 
whatever terms necessary to achieve peace. However while hostage giving was a very serious 
and binding act, the peace created through their exchange was not permanent as evidenced by the 
frequency with which these exchanges took place. 

Only two years after the thane of Mercia surrendered Anglo-Saxon hostages, the Vikings 
gave their own hostages to King Alfred as part of a condition for peace-making: “him Jpser 
foregislas saldon, swa fela swa he habban wolde Jiiicle aj?as sworon |?a godne hip heoldon” 
(Bately Chronicle 50). Since, “they Lthe Vikings] granted him [King Alfred] choice hostages, as 
many as he w ould have, and they swore many oaths then they held good peace,” there is the 
notion that there was reciprocity to be had whenever the purpose of the exchange involved 
peace-weaving. This w ould serve to soften the blow felt by the subordinated side in an effort to 
ease “hard feelings” and maintain the “godne fripC "good peace.” In fact during the following 
years and leading up the Battle of Makfcm, from 876 to 991 , The Chronicle states that hostages 
were exchanged six times (876, 877, 885, 886, 892, and 893). 

In addition to reciprocity, it is important to note that the hostages Alfred received were 
“foregislas,” “choice hostages” of a high status. Since the author uses a compounded form of the 
word and not the root word, “gisl” or “gysel,” itself, we can assume that they were choice 
hostages because of their status. However, we are not always given such information; this 
includes Maldorf s hostage. While this could be because the poem does not recount his actual 
exchange, Locherbie-Cameron gives alternative insight into this situation by stating that the 
poem is concerned with the portraying the w arriors’ exceptional heroism. She claims that the 
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poet may have “expected his audience to be familiar with his references, either because of the 
warriors’ reputations or because, if the poem was originally substantially longer than the extant 
fragment, he had himself already provided the necessary information” (238). She asserts that the 
poet w as purposefully ambiguous in his tone when referring to the individual warriors in order to 
demonstrate that their sense of heroism transcended their status (238) and that it is their naming 
that is critical as it adds a sense of factual ity to the drama. 

Historical hostages were only used for overlordship twice, in 878 and 914, and both times 
were given by the Vikings to the English. When hostages were given directly to King Alfred in 
878, he again was given prime choice: “salde se here him foregislas micle ajpas Jxet hie of his 
rice uuoldon” (Bately Chronicle 51) (“they gave him choice hostages and many oaths that they 
would leave his kingdom”). Similarly, The Chronicle records that hostages given to Hereford 
and Gloucester in 914 were also accepted on the condition that the Vikings leave Edward’s 
kingdom: “hie him sealdon gislas pxt hie of Eadweardes cyninges anwalde afaran woldon” 
(Bately Chronicle 65) (“they gave him hostages that they would depart from King Edward’s 
jurisdiction”). In contrast to choice hostages given for peace-keeping purposes, there does not 
seem to be any sense of reciprocity with hostages given for overlordship; instead a sense of 
threat can be felt as the Vikings were made to swear oaths that they would never again come into 
the land. Throughout these exchanges, there exists a pervading sense ill would befall the 
hostages should the oaths be broken since there was no need to maintain a good faith at this point 
in negotiations. These guarantees of hostages and oaths to leave England’s shores are the last 
times the Chronicle mentions hostage exchanges between the Anglo-Saxons and the Vikings, 
until after the Battle of Maldon and the enactment of the Danegeld. 
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This is not to say that there are no hostage exchanges recorded during the intermittent 
period though. Instead, the use of hostages as a way to guarantee political power or submission 
shifts to one of maintaining insular peace and unity. The three records of hostages that occur 
between 914 and 994 all occur within the confines of Anglo-Saxon England: twice unnamed 
hostages are given in the Ordinance of the Dumcete, and then vEscferth appears. The two times 
hostages are mentioned in the Ordinance of the Dumcete they are cited as being “bestowed upon 
Dunssete at [the] West Saxon king’s discretion” (Lavelle 276), I consider this as an issue of 
concern for insular England because while the areas concerned in this Ordinance are located on 
the border of Wales, they were under the rule of the Wessex, As John Earle translates: “formerly 
the Wentsae belonged to the Dunsaete, but that district more strictly belongs to Wessex, for they 
have to send tiiither tribute hostages and hostages” (Earle 161). Regardless, this act of hostage 
giving can be seen as one more of legal surety than overlordship because the rest of the 
ordinance describes other conditions that were also fulfilled (e.g. deciding what to do with the 
cattle in the ambiguous territory). 

When iEscferth’s hostageship is finally mentioned, he is not found in an annal or legal 
ordinance. He only exists w ithin the fictionalized and dramatized battle poem. Because of this, 
w'e must now' turn from the consideration of historically recorded hostages to examine the time 
period surrounding his hostageship in order to understand the need for his status as a hostage. 
/Escfertlr s purpose in the poem is complicated not only by the potential reason w'hy he was in 
Essex in the first place, but also by the complicated history that Northumbria had with the rest of 
England. Both of these conditions help recreate hostage expectations that the intended audience 


might have held. 
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Located in and above the Danelaw, Northumbria was continuously a particular source of 
contention as “the Danish settlers did establish political and administrative structures which were 
formulated according to their own social and customary regulations” (Crawford 62). The region 
largely maintained Scandinavian traditions, something that helps to explain why Northumbria’s 
allegiance to was so shaky during the Second Viking Age. While not much recorded history of 
the Northumbrian aristocratic houses survives (and most that does only in the form of diplomas), 
we do know that many bore Danish or Scandinavian names, including TEscfertlvs own father, 
Ecglaf (Locherbi e-Cameron 239). Furthermore, Richard Fletcher explains how the facts that 
there were few landed estates owned by English royalty in Northumbia, that divisions of land 
were not conducted as they had been in the rest of the country, that only one mint was operative 
in contrast to the seventy operating south of the Humber river, and that there were no royally 
funded monastic houses in Northumbria (33) also contributed to the distance from the rest of the 
Anglo-Saxon kingdoms. The audience would have come to the poem featuring a hostage from 
this area expecting iEscferth to participate in his ancestral tendency to avoid associating with the 
broader sense of English nationalism. However, by the time of King ^Ethelred IFs reign, the 
area had indeed declared fealty to the crown. Nevertheless, this area continued to be hesitant in 
allowing itself to come completely under the fold of English unity and Alfred's lineage of the 
“ambitious Wessex dynasty” (Crawford 63) would continue to strive to bring the area back under 
their control - an act for which the use of hostages was exceptionally useful. 

In fact, The Chronicle show s that as early as 894 the Northumbrians, and East Anglians, 
were betraying pledges made with hostages 

Ond pys geare, pset wges ymb twelf monad J>aes ]oe hie on Jpaem eastrice geweorc 
geworht haefdon, NorJjhymbre Eastengle haefdon 7Elf(f>rede cyninge a]oas geseald 
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Eastengle foegisla .vi. peh, ofer J>a treowa, swa oft swa pa ojpre hergas jnid ealla 
herige ut foron, J>onne foron hie, oppe mid oppe on heora healfe an. 


(Bately Chronicle 55) 

And in this year, that was twelve months from the time that they had made that 
work [a fortification] in the East Kingdom, the Northumbrians and East Anglians 
gave oaths to King Alfred and the East Anglians gave six choice hostages, and 
yet, despite that covenant, as often as others went out [and] made war with all 
devastation, then they went out either with them or on their own behalf 

Here, six anonymous political hostages were given and yet the terms of the agreement were 
abandoned just a year after the covenant was made. This is just one, detailed and explicit, 
example of bonds being forsaken and hostages failing in their purpose. Northumbria had also 
acted as the aggressor against Alfred and both parties were thus required to swear solemn oaths. 
Despite the fact that the hostages are identified as East Anglians, the fact that the Northumbrians 
made the same oaths as them suggests that they were expected to behave in similar ways. 

Nearly one hundred years later, Northumbria was still largely Danish. Its loyalty was not 
always guaranteed since much of Northumbria still maintained close ties with their Scandinavian 
culture, as evidenced by place and familial names. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle shows how York 
was a Viking Kingdom until ^Ethelstan was able to annex it in 926 following the death of its 
king, Sihtric, his sister’s husband, a mere seventy years before Maid on took place: “Sihtric 
acwael ^E^eistan cyning feng to Nordhymbra rice. Ealle pa cyngas pe on Jjyssum ignland waeron 
he gewylde” (Cubbin 41) (“Sihtric died and King .Ethelstan took the kingdom of Northumbria. 
Then all the kings on this island were under his power”). This change in leadership still did not 
guarantee complete control over the region. In fact, the Chronicle goes on to list various 
altercations in the area, as attempt to fully control the kingdom. In fact, in 941 The 
Northumbrians broke their promise and adopted Olaf as their King, only to once again claim 
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loyalty to England a mere two years later. This was to be a theme for the greater part of the 
middle 10 th century. 

It wasn’t until ^Ethelred’s father Edgar inherited the throne that the kingdom of 
Northumbria retained some consistency under English rule: **Her fordferde Eadwig cing, Eadgar 
his broj^or feng to rice, a^gder ge on Wessexum ge on Myrcum ge on Nordhymbrum” (Conner 3) 
(“Here King Eadw ig died, and his brother Edgar took the kingdom both in Wessex and in Mercia 
and in Northumbria”). Even though the Chronicle only states this limited information for this 
year, it signifies a peaceful assent to the throne that also united a divided kingdom. Ryan Lavelle 
notes that it was not necessarily unusual to have a divided kingdom ruled in a parallel fashion by 
the two brothers, as it had precedent, rather than trying to continue to force the notion of a united 
England (Aethelred 27) as had been envisioned by Alfred (Aethelred 1 5). However, since 
Eadwig died of natural causes (unlike Edgar’s first successor), the transfer of power was able to 
bring the country back together under the rule of one man - including Northumbria. This union 
of rule was not limited to purely geographic limitations though as Edgar was also coronated 
twice: once as the King of England, and a second time as a King ordained by God. Edgar was a 
relatively well-liked and respected king who began his reign with a series of monastic reforms 
and quickly gained the favor of the Church. When he w as crowned again in 973, he “had 
become part of the ecclesiastical order in a coronation ceremony that made him God's 
representative on earth” (Lavelle Mired 29). This unquestionable legitimization of the king’s 
power and authority created a precedent for ruling still practiced today and helped to contribute 
to the budding sense of nationalism (Hastings 39) hailed in The Battle ofMaidon . 

In addition to beginning the long tradition of ruling through lineal and religious privilege, 
Edgar’s reign was also characterized by relative peace as the Northumbrians did not attempt to 
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break their truces again; until Edgar died and his appointed Northumbrian ealdorman, Oslac, was 
banished tor unknown reasons (Swanton 120), When he died and his young son Edward took 
the throne, the kingdom was thrown into near immediate upheaval. The Chronicle relates that 
many ealdormen broke laws (both the king’s and God’s), there was famine, and u fela unrihte 
yfelra unlaga” (Cubbin 47), “many evils and many injustices.” While Edward's reign was short, 
the fact that it was characterized by such turmoil highlights how his ascension to the throne had 
little to do with his actual ability to rule, and w'as more concerned with political motives. The 
kingdom that had been united under Edgar’s crowning was torn apart upon his death and there 
were multiple claims to the throne. Ealdormen chose sides between declaring legitimacy behind 
both Edward and ^Ethelred's claim {Lavelle / Ethelred 36 and Williams 8). The additional woes 
of famine and disease only further served to add tension to the already weak political 
environment that existed when Ethelred finally did come to the throne (after his brother was 
murdered) and attempt to bring all of the provinces back under his rule. 

Almost as soon as Ethelred did take the throne, further trouble rose in the kingdom not 
only in terms of attacking Vikings, but also with Northumbria's loyalty. This was partly due to 
the fact that his brother was murdered only a few years into his rule. Because he was murdered 
at Corfe, jEthelred’s mother's home, it was difficult for all ealdormen to pledge full fealty and 
come to the aid of the kingdom against the invading Norse. The 980s were particularly 
characterized by frequent raiding and trouble from Northumbria is suggested in the Chronicle' s 
accounts. As Ethelred wanted to bring Northumbria back under English rule, the fact that he 
took a Northumbrian bride could have been an attempt at solidifying Northumbrian loyalty, and 
the entrust ment of ^Escfeith to Byrhtnoth after this marriage takes place further serves to affirm 
this. Yet where the marriage would have been characteristic of a peace -weaving action, 



a consideration of these other hostages, a continuum for changing hostage loyalty emerges and 
reflects the evolving warrior ethics at the end of the 10 th century. Based on the presented 
evidence, this thesis concludes that ^Escferth, as a hostage, best symbolizes The Battle of 
Maldon * s call for English unity at the end of the 10 th century. 

INDEX WORDS: Hostages, Old English literature, Anglo-Saxon England, Medieval strangers, 
Warrior ethic. The Battle of Maldon 
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^Escferth’s hostageship can be interpreted as part of a demonstration of subordination and fealty 
to the crown. 

Since there are other warriors with Scandinavian names in the war band, it is curious that 
iEscferth has an Anglicanized name instead of one that follows in the tradition of his ancestors. 
Lavelle argues that this could possibly show the attempt to make him more Anglo-Saxon than 
Anglo-Dane and that his name might even have been changed upon his fosterage (JEthelred II 
17). This idea would further suggest that his position in ByrhtnotlTs household w'as indeed one 
of proving loyalty and submission, and not of peace- weaving or legal surety. His presence might 
be representative of the Northumbrian desire to show their loyalty to ^Ethelred. It also lends 
itself to reading the character of ^Escferth as critical to the overall understanding of the poem as 
one of English unity. 

Regardless, iEscferth’s hostageship is the last one mentioned that was conditional as an 
agreement of submission w ithin Anglo-Saxon England. Starting from 994 and continuing 
through to the Conquest, ail other hostages were given by the English to the Danish: a Viking 
army in 994, three times to Swein by three different areas in 101 3, twice to Cnut in 1016 (the 
second w as a massive promise of three hundred hostages), to Swein Godwinsson in 1046, and as 
a tool for peacemaking between English earl and King Edw ard in 1051 (Lavelle 277). The fact 
that iEscferth is the only named internal hostage and the last recorded as a tool for subjugation 
singles him out as an anomaly worthy of closer inspection. 

These patterns of the use of hostages throughout 8 th - 10 ch century Anglo-Saxon England 
demonstrate how people were exchanged as living symbols of promises made. Whether they 
were used between two peoples of the same national identity or between warring parties, a sense 
of responsibility could always be felt by both the hostage and the recipient. Where the recipient 
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was supposed to ensure the hostage’s safety and guarantee comfort, the hostage was supposed to 
adopt the ways of his/her new setting. While this sometimes backfired, political hostages were 
extremely useful tools for maintaining order, loyalty, and power from one entity to another. 
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3 OTHER HOSTAGES IN OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE 

The majority of hostages found in the corpus of Old English literature, just like those in 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle ? were unnamed. In fact, of the one-hundred forty times that the word 
w gisl” or its variants are used in the Old English Corpus, 4 only four are accompanied by a name - 
Iudas, Philippus, Ecgferd, and iEscfertlv While Iudas was named as a hostage, he was not 
considered for this section because of his religious context. By belonging to a religiously 
inclined text, he necessitates a further layer of understanding and criticism that is not within the 
scope of this project. He cannot be considered simply as a literary recording of a hostage 
character because of the immediate implications that arise around him. The remaining named 
hostages who are specifically referred to as “gislas,” Philippus and Ecgferd, exist within their 
manuscripts, The Old English 0 rosins and The Old English Version of Bede's Ecclesiastical 
History of the English Peoples respectively, as historical records. The accounts of these hostages 
could be considered as further instances of historically named hostages discussed in the previous 
chapter, but do not because of the fact that they are specifically named and given identities other 
than simply that of a hostage. 

Even though O rosins does not take place in Anglo-Saxon England, the Anglo-Saxons 
sought a connection to the larger concept of history that it recounts. Copied and translated Latin 
texts often reflected Anglo-Saxon beliefs and help establish a basis of expectations that later 
literary hostages also exhibit. While we are told very little about both Philippus' and Ecgferd’ s 
time spent as hostages, the information is still critical and helps us draw conclusions about the 
nature of hostage characters extant in works outside of The Chronicle. Much like the hostage 

4 W'hile the root form “gist" is actually recorded one-hundred ninety-two times, fifty-two instances hud to be ignored 
as they belonged to place names, people’s names, or were included as part of an Anglo-Saxon gloss. 

5 It is tempting to include Matthew from Andreas with this categorization, but since he was captured and not given 
to the Mermedonians he is not technically a hostage. 
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spared during the fight between Cynewulf and Cyneheard, even a few details are enough to form 
a basis for understanding hostages in Old English literature. Many of the details that accompany 
the conditions and treatment of Philippus and Ecgferd are echoed throughout later cases, as we 
will see in regards to Waldere, Hengest, and iEscferth. 

All we are told about Philippus’ time spent as a hostage is as follows: 

Philippus, J?a he cniht waes, waes Thebanum to gisle geseald, Pam inu ride, Jpaem 
stro Vgan cyninge Jpaem gel^redestan philosophe, from his agnuni brewer 
Alexandre, J?e Laecedemonia rice hsefde, mid him gelaered weard on Jpam J>rim 
gearum Jra he daer wses (Bately O rosins 61) 

Philip, when he was a knight, was given as a hostage to the Tebans, Paminunde, 
that strong king and lear ned philosopher, by his own brother Alexander, who held 
the kingdom of Lsecedemonia, with him he became learned and he was there for 
three years. 

As expected, Philippus was a valuable hostage indeed since he was the brother of Alexander; 
even though he was but a knight when he was given, he was a member of the nobility who would 
later goontobe king. These years formed a critical part of his life while he was young so much 
so that it needed to be recorded and reaffirms the fact that hostages were important. This trend 
is continued throughout Old English literature and helps to connect the condition that a hostage 
be of a high status back to an established tradition. We are also told that the length of his 
hostageship was very short. Only three years passed while he was a hostage and we are not told 
anything about those years other than that “gelaered wearcf” Because of this detail, Philippus 
also experienced the expectation that hostages be afforded some level of comfort or freedom. 
This trend is developed further in the cases of Waldere, Hengest, and iEscferth, but again the 
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foundation for the habit stems back to a Classical tradition that serves to ground the identity of 
the Anglo-Saxon people. 

Ecgferd also helps to establish Anglo-Saxon hostage expectations in an old tradition, but 
one that was closer, temporally and geographically, to the contextual audience than Philippus\ 

In his third book, Bede tells us of a war between King Oswy and the Mercians that occurred in 
664 A.D. King Oswy had already given up money and offerings of peace so that the Mercian 
King Penda would return home. However, when King Penda refused, battle resumed. King 
Oswy, however, could only do so with a small host and faith in Christ. Bede explains that part of 
the reason that the retinue was so small was “Fordon Ecgferd his oder sunu in ]oa tid in Mercna 
lande mid Cynwisse ]oa cwene waes to gisle geseald” (Miller 236) (“because Ecgferd, his other 
son, was given as a hostage and was in the Mercian's land at that time with Cynwisse, the 
queen 1 '). Even with one of his sons given to the enemy as a hostage and only a small army at his 
side. King Oswy w on the battle, brought Christianity to the Mercians, and restored peace to the 
area. Though it is not explicitly stated, we can assume that Ecgferd was returned to his father, 
since the need for him to be a hostage was presumably then rendered moot, and Ecgferd would 
later go on to take the throne after the death of Oswy. 

Here again we have an example of an extremely valuable hostage who would one day go 
on to take the throne. Ecgferd further reinforces the idea that hostages needed to be members of 
the nobility, but the information given in this excerpt tells us less than any of the other literary 
hostages in terms of conditions during his stay, any freedoms or privileges he might have 
experienced, how long he remained in Mercia with Cynewisse, etc. Yet, this lack of information 
also demonstrates a pattern extant in all instances of recorded hostages. Whether the description 
of a hostage exchange exists in The Chronicle or one of the literary works able to dramatize the 
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hostage’s story, there always exists a certain sense of ambiguity. Matdon does not state the 
reason for jEscferth’s hostageship; Oroisius neglects to tell us why Philippus’ status as a hostage 
ended; Bede never states why Ecferd was given to Cynewisse; and countless hostages remain 
anonymous in The Chronicle. In order to supplement such information, these literary characters 
must, on some level, interact with and incorporate their historical contexts. Lavelle’s 
categorization system once again helps the reader recognize some of the missing information in 
an effort to complete an understanding of the situations in which these hostages operated. 
Because of Northumbrian politics, it is conceivable that jEscferth symbolizes Northumbria’s 
submission to King ^Ethelred II. Based on context, a reader can assume that Alexander also gave 
Philippus as a symbol of submission to the Thebans. Ecgferfl might have been in Mercia long 
before this final battle between Gswy and Penda as part of a potential peacemaking agreement. 
While such information might be helpful for a modern audience to better comprehend how these 
hostages functioned, this pervading sense of ambiguity suggests that it was not necessary for the 
intended audience to know the exact details of or reasons for one’s host ash ip. Instead, what 
matters most of all w as that these characters were hostages. 

Accepting the broadened definition of a hostage to include the social expectations of the 
medieval stranger helps to better contextualize these characters, even with their ambiguities, for 
both a modern and intended audience. When we accept that the hostage also has his “own 
community and culture" and then “come[s] into a new environment” (Akehurst and Van D’Elden 
vii), a pattern emerges that shows how hostages fit somewhere on a continuum of integration 
with their new communities. Both Philippus and Ecgferd fall on this continuum, but in very 
limited ways. Since the authors give such little detail about their terms as hostages, we can see 
that they only interact with their communities in so far as they live in them for a period of time. 
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Philippus takes the first steps beyond this stage of cohabitating by receiving an education while 
he is there. It is entirely possible that Ecferd also interacted with his new community on a more 
intimate level, but the text does not allow us an opportunity to imagine what that might have 
looked like. 

There are, however, two hostages in the corpus who are described with a similar sense of 
detail that echoes what we can learn from ^Escferth: Waldere and Hengest. When considered 
with TEscferth, these three versions of the stranger -as -host age all highlight changing markers of 
warrior loyalty (which will be detailed in the following chapter) that evolves from interaction, to 
assimilation, to identification with their new community. These literary hostages, while likely 
founded on factual people, much like Philippus and Ecferd, help bridge the gap from pure 
recollection to dramatization. However, these three hostages do not evolve along a temporal 
path. Instead I have disregarded temporal continuity in favor of readership reception, since 
composition dates for nearly all Anglo-Saxon texts are hotly debated. A late J0 lh century 
readership could have had access to all of these texts and, I believe, would have recognized the 
same changing bounds of loyalty to oaths analyzed here especially since they are all chiefly 
described as being hostage warriors. 

The fragments that contain the Old English version of Waldere’s story are exceptionally 
short and in no w ay contain the entire story Walter of Aquitaine. The fragments collectively 
called Waldere only detail two brief scenes where he has already liberated himself from the 
terms of his hostageship and escaped with Hiltgunt. While the scenes extant in the fragmentary 
excerpts do not concern themselves with the actual hostage period of Waldere J s life, his status as 
hostage is necessary for understanding the fragments that we do have. Waldere exists in other 
formats, the most notable of these being Waltharius. Alexandra Hennessey Olsen goes to great 
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lengths to compare the formulae and themes of these two poems. In doing so, she shows how 
they are most certainly related and how a reading of either VV 1 alder e or Waltharius requires a 
consideration of “a 'mixed' traditions (both Germanic and Latin) 1 ' (Olsen 266). The character of 
Waldere portrayed in light of both these traditions acts as a convenient bridge from the 
consideration of C lassical hostages, like Philippus, and Germanic hostages, like Hengest. While 
a potential readership would have been able to recognize the characteristics of Classical hostages 
when encountering Old English ones, since they formed the foundation of Anglo-Saxon hostage 
expectations, Waldere better reconciles the two traditions in that he conforms to the more distant 
role of the Classical hostage of only interacting with the Hunnish community. 

Since Waltharius and Waldere can be considered together, the additional information 
provided in Waltharius helps to better ground Waldere' s status as a hostage. In his edition of 
Waldere , Frederick Norman gives an excellent summary of Waldere 1 s story. In short, 

Waltharius details a war fought between the Huns, led by Attila, and the Franks, Burgundians, 
and Aquitanians. When the Huns emerge victorious, each of the Western nations is required to 
give a hostage: Hagano (from the Franks's king Gibicho), Hiltgunt (the only daughter of the 
Burgundians' king Heriricus), and Waldere (the only son of the Aquitanians' king Alphere and 
the Hiltgunt's betrothed). Interestingly, when Gibicho dies and his son refuses to pay further 
tribute, Hagano flees suggesting that he was no longer protected in his status as a hostage once 
the giver was dead. Waldere and Hiltgunt, however, remained at Attila's camp. Enjoying his 
privileged status as a hostage from particularly high ranking, Waldere gained the trust of many of 
the Huns and became a leader of part of Attila’s army. After Hagano fled, Attila feared that the 
remaining hostages might follow suit and decided that Waldere w ould marry a Hun in order to 
guarantee that he remain. Under threat of marriage, Waldere and Hiltgunt both decide to flee 
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while the Huns were drunk following a celebratory feast thrown by Waldere. The Huns were 
afraid to pursue Waldere and Hiltgunt because of his status as an exceptional warrior, even 
though they were promised riches to do so. Because of this, Waldere and Hilgunt escaped, 
married when they returned home, and Waldere ruled his kingdom for thirty years. 

Like iLscferth, the dramatized version of Waldere presented in the fragment has a likely 

foundation in a historical king. He bridges not only Classical and Germanic traditions, but also 

historical and literary hostages. As fictionalized characters, Waldere and ^Escferth exhibit 

realistic expectations for behavior as warriors and espouse qualities an audience would admire. 

Waldere’s ability to achieve a high position in Attila’s retinue provides a basis for the fact that 

these warrior hostages were able to beneficially contribute to their new communities through 

their skill at arms. In fact, in the first fragment, Hiltgunt 1 s speech of encouragement to Waldere, 

she speaks to his “ellen” (“strength, courage”) and recounts some of his deeds: 

Nalles ic de, wine min, wordum cide 

dy ic de gesawe set dam swerd [pjlegan 

durh edw itscype aeniges monnes 

wig forbugan odde on weal fleon 

lice beorgan 5eah |?e ladra fela 

flinne byrnhomon billum heowun (lines 12-17) 

Not at all would I, my friend, chide you with words that I saw r you at sword-play 
through cowardice avoid any man’s battle or flee to the wall to save your body 
while many foes at your coat of mail still hewed with falchions. 

Here Hiltgunt claims that she w ould never criticize or tell anyone that Waldere could be a 
coward, simply because she could not. She then goes on to celebrate his strength more by stating 
“Ac du symle furdor feohtan sohtest” (line 1 8) (“But, you always sought the fight further”). 
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Waldere, much like iEscferth, never gives up the fight while he is still capable of pursuing the 
enemy. In his eight lines, we similarly see that iEscferth “He ne wandode na set J>am 
wigplegan” (ine 268) (“he never did weaken at the war game”). Both of these poems, though, 
are categorized as heroic poems and the reader could expect to see displays of exceptional 
bravery and fighting prowess as part of the style. The fact that Waldere had just escaped his 
hostageship and that yEscferth only exists as a hostage though still reinforces the idea that it was 
a necessary characteristic for the hostage character to be able to contribute to his host’s 
community. The warrior culture espoused by these Germanic cultures then expects that the best 
way a hostage could benefit his new community would be through the ability to fight well. 

Waldere additionally helps continue the tradition that hostages were valuable members of 
the nobility as the Latin poet explicitly tells us in that he is the only son of Aquitaine's King 
Alphere. While historical documents suggest that hostages were usually people of high rank, the 
reinforcement of this tradition in dramatized verse emphasizes that this is something critical to 
understanding the station of a hostage. As previously stated, Waldere bridges the expectation 
established by Classical hostages that they be important people by later assuming his throne, in 
the same way as Philippus and Ecgferfl. The hostage character in this poem is critical in that he 
helps reinforce the fact that Anglo-Saxons sought out similarities between their owm culture and 
that of the continent. Even if not explicitly stated, Waldere helps add credence to the assumption 
that dramatized hostages be nobles just like those choice hostages recorded in The Chronicle. 

While neither ^scferth nor Hengest are explicitly identified as nobility like these other 
three were, the fact that they share the same sense of freedom as Waldere helps to further 
demonstrate this as part of their identity. We know that Waldere enjoyed great freedom with 
Attila since he w as allowed to train and lead Huns in campaigns. He also had the ability to hold 
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feasts for Attila, and Hiltgunt even gathers their treasure into chests for their escape; they do not 
need to steal from their caregivers, but maintain control over what is presumably already theirs, 
Hengest, too, shares in this tradition in that he becomes Hnaef s chief thane, but is denied this 
privilege when he acts as a hostage to Finn, When we then consider ^Escferth, his actions within 
the poem suggest he too shared a sense of freedom. The most obvious of these is the fact that he 
was allowed to fight and participate in the battle. He was not commanded by Byrhtnoth to stay 
behind; Byrhtnoth trusted jEscferth to stay on the field and fight for his cause. This might be 
because he had been relegated to ByrhtnotlTs care at a young age {as suggested by Lavelle in 
/. Ethelred IF), but the fact that he does not flee the battle along with others, or even like Waldere, 
further shows a freedom to stay and the choice to continue to uphold the oath he represents. 
Another notion within the poem that alludes to freedoms enjoyed by iEscferth during his 
hostageship is, again, his skill w ith the bow. He surely would have had to be trained in combat, 
especially with a weapon that necessitates skill like the bow. While the w ? eapon is not 
prestigious enough to be named, like Waldere’s sword Mimming, jEscfertlTs skill with his 
weapon is nevertheless inextricably tied to the idea that he would have had the freedom to learn, 
practice, and perfect this style of combat. 

Waldere and ^Escferth share many similarities as named literary hostages, but their 
exceptional skill on the battlefield, aristocratic station, and suggested freedom are where their 
similarities end. Waldere and /Escferth depart as literary hostages in one key aspect - the limit 
to which they interact with their new communities. Waldere interacts with the Hunnish 
community in so far as he fights, hosts, and celebrates with the Huns. However, when threatened 
with the prospect of Hunnish marriage and, thus continuing the path toward identification with 
the community, Waldere forsakes the terms made when he was given as a hostage and he flees 
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like Hagano, But where Hagano abandons his hostageship because the king who gave him died, 
therefore potentially completing his role as hostage, Waldere only does so because of threat of 
marriage to someone other than his fellow hostage Hiltgunt. He does not wait for one of the 
parties involved in the hostage exchange to die, but takes it upon himself to leave before he 
adopts any more the Hunnish communities 1 expectations. His role of the stranger as a hostage is 
limited along the continuum to only interaction with his given community because of this. 

While Waldere fails in his duty to remain a hostage, interestingly there are no immediate 
negative consequences seen in the poem. Even though Attila dispatches his men to find him, he 
is not found until he enters the territory of the Franks and the new king desires to take advantage 
of his situation. While conflict ensues and Waldere battles and kills several men, he does not do 
so against the people to whom he had been given (lie does however fight a former fellow 
hostage). In this manner he does not explicitly break his bond of hostageship, he simply 
abandons it. Regardless, this can still be categorized as a failed hostageship, along with 
Hengest" s second hostage station, because he does not definitively fulfill the terms he represents. 

Hengest" s situation differs markedly from Waldere’ s though. Hengest poses a challenge 
in that he can be seen as a hostage in two scenarios: first, in the most basic sense as a stranger in 
Hnsef s community: and second, as a hostage representing submission to and peace with Finn. 
Following in Tokien"s tradition, I believe that Hengest is a stranger amongst the Danes and can 
be considered as a hostage for this thesis in light of the broadened definition. Like Waldere, he 
is allowed great freedom while a stranger in their midst and rises to become Hnaef s chief thane 
and even assumes leadership after Hnaef dies. Once this happens though, Hengest and Finn then 
swear oaths to each other in a reciprocal relationship that echoes those depicted in The Chronicle 
used for peacemaking. The fighting ceases and many of the Danes go home, Hengest, however 
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remains behind with a few other retainers as living symbols of the peace oaths they swore. He 
gives himself as a hostage, something unique to this episode. In the end though, Hengest fails to 
uphold the truce he promised to Finn, but in so doing upholds his presumed duty to the Danes in 
an act that propels him from pure interaction w'ith his new community into the realm of 
assimilation. 

Hengest then takes on a second stage in the continuum that stranger-hostages fulfill. 
Tolkien goes to great length to show how' both the fragment and the episode show' how Hengest 
may have been a stranger amongst the Danes (65-66). He relies on evidence made available 
outside of the text in order to “define Hengest’ s position or origin more closely” (Tolkien 66). 

He show's how' Hengest 1 s name plays a critical role in establishing his identity outside of the text, 
a practice that also accomplishes the same end for jFscferth. Their names serve to identify w'ho 
they were independent from the context of the poems in which they appear and help to identify 
them as strangers in the communities they appear with. Hengest follows in the same traditions 
established by other hostages and bears all the markers of being a hostage among the Danes and 
the Finns. He integrates so well w'ith the Danish community that he even goes so far as to 
explicitly break the oath of peace he sw ore w ith Finn in order to exact revenge for his sw'orn 
lord. Where Waldere’s abandonment of his hostage oath does not result in disastrous 
consequences though, Hengest’ s results in a Frisian slaughter. 

In fact, il The Finnsburg Episode” shows how tw o peace pledges were forsaken with 
tragic consequences. First, the Frisians forsake the oath of kinship formed when Hildeburh w as 
married to Finn. While under the care and protection of their “in-law's,” the Danes are set upon 
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and slaughtered by their very hosts . 6 While Hildeburh herself does not forsake the terms of her 
hostageship, her adoptive kin do. Then, after the fighting has ended, the Danes forsake oaths 
made in the action of the poem. Since Hengest' s self-pledged hostage status is the only one of 
its kind, it can be seen as one of the most solemn. And yet, as the poem tells us, this peace does 
not last as hatred is nursed throughout the winter that the Danes spend in the company of the 
Frisians. When given the opportunity they, like Waldere, forsake the terms of the agreement. 
However instead of simply abandoning the post, Hengest instead violates the terms and fights 
against those with whom he had made peace. In this action, Hengest demonstrates the 
development of a hostage character’s sense of duty to his oath by betraying a promise made w ith 
himself as the symbol of that oath in order to fulfill his original pledge to Hnief. 

Again, here we have a singularity in the Old English corpus. When hostageships failed in 
other peaceweaving capacities (like those detailed in The Chronicle), it happened in a more 
abstract sense. There are no other examples of hostages fighting against the people to whom 
they are sworn. Ryan Lavelle details hostages who were abused by those to whose care they 
were entrusted (see “The Use and Abuse of Hostages”), but this reversal of the abuse of the 
hostage holder is a singularity. If we are to take Hengest as a hostage, then the betrayal of the 
Finns by the Danes is made all the more treacherous and his loyalty to the Danes all the more 
admirable. Not only were oaths betrayed very soon after they were made, but they were betrayed 
by someone who w r as the very living representation of that oath. Hengest then show s a unique 
situation where the hostage character establishes a precedent not followed by other hostages as 
he is both a failure and a success in his ability to uphold the expectations of a hostage. 


h W'ho exactly attacks them, as Liuzza demonstrates in a footnote on page 86 in his edition of Beowulf^ is unclear. 
For the purposes of this paper, I have chosen to accept the path of least resistance and assume that the Jutes were 
acting on behalf of the Finns. 
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Hengest takes the precept established in Waldere's character of identifying with his 
community and complicates it by assimilating with the Danes, He does so to such an extent that 


he conforms to their expectations of revenge duty and abandons a peace-pledge in order to 
avenge Hnaef. While this next step in the evolutionary chain of the loyal hostage is a critical one, 
we do not see what becomes of Hengest once the Danes return home with Hildeburh. For all we 
know, he could have returned to his original community after having satisfied any pre- 
established criteria for his stay with the Danes. For this reason, his ability to integrate with that 
particular new community must be limited to one of assimilation. There is only one hostage 
character who completes the path to ultimate loyalty by identifying with his community to the 
point of suicidal loyalty, ^scferth. 
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4 /ESCFERTH’S ROLE AS HOSTAGE IN THE BATTLE OF MALDON 

As we have learned in the previous chapters, yEscferth fits within a larger categorization 
of hostage characters by acting as a living promise of subordination. The poem's description of 
him, while limited, allows us to then use precedents established by other Old English hostages 
and apply them to ^Escferth in order to see how he operates on a continuum of hostage loyalty to 
his new community. iEscferth is a hostage who symbolizes Northumbria’s political loyalty to 
jEthelred II, as entrusted to Byrhtnoth of Essex. Like other dramatized hostage characters, 
iEscferth was allowed a certain level of freedom, as evidenced by his skill with a bow in the 
poem. This freedom allowed him an opportunity to interact and assimilate with his community, 
but his choice to uphold an oath made/^r him by remaining loyal to his given community 
demonstrates the fact that he fully identified with the other warriors on the battlefield who 
upheld oaths they presumably made for themselves. AH of this information shows how jTscferth 
represents the very call to the recognition of a larger sense of English unity that the poem itself 
symbolizes. 

By bringing the information presented in the rest of this thesis together, this final chapter 
argues how when just one hostage character operates within the same parameters of the stranger, 
^Escferth can illuminate an understanding of The Battle ofMaldon by symbolizing the very 
purpose of the poem in his single character. Hostages have been largely overlooked, but they 
nevertheless play critical roles in understanding their literature. Whereas historical records of 
hostages leave almost no information about the hostage himself, fictionalized accounts of 
hostageships do. Some of these even place great importance on the hostage character (e.g., 
Waldere) and the work might not exist without that character, but the same cannot be said of 
^Escferth. He is singled out because of his legal status as a hostage, but is simultaneously 
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included as a part of the retinue. Unlike other hostage characters who operate within the 
confines of the promises they symbolize, jEscferth alone dies as a member of his given 
community. 

The fact that he acts as a member of the war band asks us to consider his actions in light 
of the other named warriors, hostage expectations, and 10 lh century Anglo-Saxon warrior ethics. 
While it is then tempting to analyze him as just another member of the retinue, the poet's 
deliberate act of distinguishing him through his naming order asks us to consider him as both 
separate from and apart of the warrior community. The poet singles out ^Escfeith by first 
identifying him by his station, and not his name, for this calls hostage expectations to mind. He 
then progresses with ^Escferth's identity by listing iEscferth’s homeland and father's name. In 
so doing, the poet then invokes the political history of Northumbria’s relationship with the rest of 
England, iEscferth’s Scandinavian ancestry, and the possible need for his term as a hostage. 
Interestingly though the poet does not just limit jEscfertlr s identity to that of a hostage, but is 
sure to give the audience his name; an effort that the places him on equal standing with the other 
warriors the poet describes. 

What, then, was the expected behavior of the other warriors? Hill explores just what 
these ideals would have looked like in his book The Anglo-Saxon Warrior Ethic. He notes that 
nearly every heroic poem exhibits a “play between traditional codes and expectations and the 
particular intentions, motivations or hopes of agents in given situations” and that warrior 
societies' poetry "reflect this play whenever that poetry seriously dramatizes social scenes meant 
to be taken as realistic, even historical” (112). Certainly, The Battle of Maldon falls directly in 
this category. The traditional codes Hill mentions here typically take the form of loyalty to one’s 
retainer and one’s king, and courage in the face of great adversity (111); but, these traditional 
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maxims were challenged and complicated in later Anglo-Saxon poetry especially in terms of 
what it meant to be loyal and who you were supposed to be loyal to. Hill demonstrates that 
warriors often held a sense of freedom in deciding just how far their loyalty to a leader would 
actually go ( Warrior Ethic 1 12). However, there w r as a distinction between different types of 
loyalty as loyalty to kinship was something seen as unwavering (as evidenced by bloodfeuds and 
familial vengeance in many of the sagas and older heroic poems), but evolving notions of 
nationalism and duty as a retainer during later Anglo-Saxon England extended this notion to 
include political leaders as well. Hill notes that many poems (e.g. Beowulf) show how' warriors 
were often able to choose to whom and for how long they were loyal in their service (112); to a 
degree, this sense of freedom also extends to hostages, if they desired, they could leave a lord 
after terms of their oath were fulfilled and it is ambiguous at best whether they were beholden to 
such bonds after death. 

yEscferth, then, is in a unique position. It w as not he who made such oaths of fealty and 
loyalty; the oaths were made for him, Harris questions the extent to which the members of the 
war band were expected to remain loyal after their lord w as no longer living (95) and I wish to 
extend this notion to question what w ould have been expected of a hostage when his holder had 
died. Presumably, when Byrhtnoth died then the terms of ^Escferth’s status as a hostage could 
also have ended. However since ^Escferth so fully identified as a member of the “folc,” his 
decision to remain with the rest of the war band who made the choice to remember their oaths 
pushes iEscferth’s actions to the very limelight, justifying the poet's placement of him as first 
among the named warriors. As a hostage, he physically represented the very promise that the 
others have sw'orn. While the others have words to tie them in their loyalty, iEscferth only has 
action. Words and deeds become united in his character just as he unites the kingdom of 
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Northumbria to the English cause against the invading Northmen, He perfectly demonstrates the 
warrior ethos by acting on an oath made for him, for which he is given to uphold. He does not 
question his sense of duty to both the man and the idea for which lie was given and, in so doing, 
represents heroic poetry’s reoccurring values of loyalty and courage, 

Caie lists several poems, such The Battle of Bnmanburh and The Battle of M a Idem, as 
best representative of celebrating these same ideals, but notes that there are important 
distinctions between their purposes. He explains that heroes in these poems "‘are individuals who 
stand out as perfect examples of the code to which they adhere’" (80) and that they are often 
encouraged to “gain eternal glory by valiantly fighting” (85), W,P, Ker has also stated that the 
societies these poems portray often held fighting as the central activity (12). The ability to fight, 
and more importantly to fight well, until the end of one’s life is a common theme that can also be 
seen in both the poetry and prose of Old English literature, but its existence in Anglo-Saxon 
heroic poetry is the important as these poems held the hallmarks for behavior {Caie and Pope 
both make a case for this). While The Battle of Bnmanburh better serves to nod back at a 
collective sense of solidarity in the face of invasion because of its historical conclusion. The 
Battle ofMaldon offers a unique opportunity for reflection while the action was fresh in the 
intended audience’s mind. In fact, Edward B. Irving highlights that the recent nature of 
Maldotf s action sets it apart from other heroic poems (458), He argues that the fact that Maldon 
does not deal w ith time-honored, archaic heroes shows how it w as necessary to look for heroes 
among the audience" s own age: “A real historical event is being raised to a higher level of 
significance; the actions thus become increasingly symbolic; the ordinary identifiable men of 
Essex approach and enter the world of heroes, the w'orld of legend” (460). The heart of this act 
of symbolization lies within the epic form of the poem, its elevated style, and its direct addresses 
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from the speakers within it (Magennis 1 98). In order to demonstrate the shift from historical 
representation to dramatic symbolization, the poet splits the poem’s style into two distinct 
sections (Irving 458) that serve different functions as the focus of the poem’s action changes 
from a description of the battle to warrior ethos. 

The first, more realistic style is used to describe the battle during Byrhtnoth’s leadership 
(Irving 458-59). The poet relies on simplistic language to convey the main action of the poem 
before leading into a more epic style. For the purposes of this study, we will take epic to refer to 
a highly styl ized form of poetry relying more heav ily on kennings and compound words - both 
hallmarks of the second style of the poem. The tendency to rely on “epic diction” increases in 
frequency as the poem leaves the confines of relating events in order to reflect on the deeds and 
speeches of the characters (Irving 459-60). Irving takes the poem’s stylistic pattern in an 
interesting direction though when he suggests that “there is an ultimate point where they [words 
and deeds] become almost indistinguishable” (460). While the speeches inMaldon and the 
characters who speak them have been critically analyzed before (especially Byrhtnotlf s dying 
speech and Bryhtwold’s speech at the very end of the poem), we must place equal importance on 
those warriors who silently take part in the battle-play since the poet describes their deeds in the 
same contemplative manner used for the speeches. In order to do so, the poet singles out certain 
characters through naming them so that they can stand out from the surrounding action. 

The poet’s purposeful distinguishing of the warriors’ behavior from the battle then calls 
particular attention to how ^Escferth further symbolizes the poem’s ability to combine words and 
deeds seamlessly. As Harris has shown, the poem focuses on the war band’s commitment to 
upholding oral oaths to each other, and Irving has explained how this is shown stylistically in the 
poem through words and deeds becoming synonymous. As a hostage, ^Escferth actually does 
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reconcile any difference between an oath and the action that fulfills the oath. He is a corporeal 
representation of a sworn oath; his very identity becomes entwined with the need to uphold a 
vow through action. Where the other retainers recall their loyalty to each other by remembering 
the oaths they swore in the mead hall (lines 212-215), iEscferth has no need to since his very 
existence in the retinue resulted from an oath made for the cause of unity. His choice to uphold 
the oath made for him signifies his acceptance of a new identity as a member of the group. 

This acceptance is then the final step in the continuum of community assimilation 
established by earlier examples of hostages. This full identification with the group is an 
individual choice that the hostage must make on his own because many times he is included as 
one of community by the other members. In the case of Waldere, Attila accepted him as a Hun 
as evidenced by his ability to lead raids and the fact that Attila wanted Waldere to marry into the 
community. Throughout Maldort , there a sense of communal identity that exists in the speeches 
given. As Harris points out, the war band acts as a singular unit; evidenced by the fact that 
Byrhtnoth uses the plural form in order to answer the Viking emissary's call: “Byrhtnoth allows 
his foie to answer ('Hw®t J?is folc segefl,” line 45b), rather than answer himself. . The difference 
is subtle but instructive. Byrhtnoth 5 s people speak in one voice and adopt Byrhtnoth 7 s decision' 7 
(96). iEscferth is included as a member of this “folc, 71 and later chooses to behave as a full 
member of the community when the time calls for it. His identification as a member of the 
"folc” symbolizes the very unity between English kingdoms that his hostageship was meant to 
guarantee and that the poem calls for. Instead of fleeing, this "outsider 77 from a politically 
tenuous Anglo- Dane territory upholds the heroic ideal to choose to stay w ith the rest of the 
retainers from Essex who are still loyal to avenging Byrhtnoth, attempting to protect the 
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extended concept of unified England, and upholding the oaths they swore when they became 
members of the war band. 

This serves to further uphold the claim that iEscferth’s character acts as a singular 
representation of the poem’s theme within the poem itself. Scholars have debated the purpose of 
the poem throughout its critical history, but we can generally conclude that it serves to highlight 
a sense of “English” unity {see Frank “Heroic Literature”; Keynes “Historical Context”; Scragg, 
“Fact or Fiction”; Caie “Shorter Heroic Verse”). Graham D. Caie shows how later heroic Old 
English verse “reflect a growing sense of nationality” (80) especially in terms nostalgically 
creating a collectively envisioned and imagined past. Caie argues that part of this nostalgic past 
rested in a national identification of a united Germanic history so as to remind intended 
audiences of a sense of continuity with their ancestors (SO). George Clark also makes a case for 
this when analyzing heroic codes in the time period surrounding the action at Maldon: “The laws 
of the following age strongly suggest that the heroic ideal survived in ^Ethelred’s reign, and 
indeed both the laws of Canute and The Battle of Maldon express a common desire to rehabilitate 
or reassert a heroic ideal which is seen as having fallen into a regrettable decline” (60). In order 
to achieve this, it w as necessary to celebrate ideals that were linked with this Germanic past and 
were present in the aristocratic class. These ideals were then promulgated in celebratory works 
that audiences were meant to identify with and then replicate in their own actions regardless of 
whether or not they belonged to the aristocratic or lower classes, and similarly as a propaganda 
tool to help cultivate a sense of national pride and unity in the face of invasion. What is unique 
w ith Maldon , and by extension ^Escferth, is that the action of the poem was quite recent to when 
a contemporary audience would have received it. Maldon perhaps then best encapsulates this 
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shift toward English national ism through unity against an invading force, but it is by no means 
the only Old English poem that does so. 

The fact that Maldon exists outside of its Chronicle entry adds to this sense as its purpose 
does not fall within the expectations of a historical record. The Battle of Burnnnburlf s inclusion 
as part of the Chronicle s entry for 937 acts as a historical record for that year and a poetic 
chance for dramatization. However, because of its place within the Chronicle , its purpose is 
more geared toward being a historic and not dramatic record. While both poems are generally 
accepted as having been written relatively recently after their actual battles, the fact that Maldon 
exists outside of the Chronicle entry for that year allows it a greater chance for dramatized 
reflection than Brunanburh. The chance to dramatize a poem allows the poet to elaborate on 
characters and action much more than the Chronicle can. A quick comparison of the two battle 
poems goes to prove this as Brunanburh' s seventy-three lines pales in comparison to the 
fragmented Maldon 1 s three hundred twenty-five. This distinction matters in terms of discussing 
the function of the characters within each of these poems. While they both act as a w ay to 
celebrate English exceptional ism, Maldon’ s ability to go beyond the confines of a historical 
record allow' for the poet to take the actions, words, and warriors into the realm of symbolism 
and afford them the opportunity to relate to the audience on a more intimate level. Characters 
like iEscferth help to bring the concept of loyalty to the reader in an effort to inspire a similar 
sense of national pride and, therefore, unity. However ? this could not have been showm to as 
great an extent if Byrhtnoth had not died. His death acts as the crux for the remaining warriors to 
choose to remain loyal to each other; the sense of communal duty as well as duty to the lord 
signifies a shift from revenge duty to a need to band together, for each other, which cannot be 


seen elsewhere in the corpus. 
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While revenge duty is quite a common theme of heroic poetry, duty to each other in the 
name of a dead lord is not. Hill identifies Cynewulf ami Cyneheard as the first poem that 
replaces the notion that warriors could choose their own lords to follow in light of familial ties 
(Hill Warrior Ethic 1 13); this ability to choose then comes to a suicidal climax in Maldon and, 
more specifically, in the character of jEscferth. In Cynewulf and Cyneheard, the retainers’ 
choice to remain with Cynewulf even though Cyneheard promises them many rich gifts truly 
helps to portray the changing maxim of freedom to abandon an oath and, thus, leave a lord’s 
service upon his death. The warriors here remain loyal with their lords and most die in service to 
their lord. As Rosemary Woolf states, “to a thegn, death is preferable to ignobly entering the 
service of the murder of his lord” (70), a notion that is curiously contrasted in “The Finnsburg 
Fragment” but explained by Woolf who claims that it was done out of self-preservation during 
the winter (71). However, the oaths that Hengest swears suggest apolitical agreement to Finn 
that Woolf ignores. Here, the importance of a hostage’s duties are again brought to the forefront 
as Hengest* s revenge duty to the community in which he assimilates are more important than the 
agreement signified by his hostage status in Finn’s hall. The duty to fight, or die, with one’s lord 
as demonstrated in Cynewulf and Cyneheard and complicated by “The Finnsburg Fragment" 
evolves radically to include the sense of suicidal devotion to unity with each other that iEscferth 
and his commrades exhibit approximately one hundred and fifty years later. There is one key 
distinction between Maldon s warriors and Cynewulf and Cyneheard' s though; once Cyneheard 
dies the action stops, if only temporarily, in order to negotiate terms for peace and gather more 
thanes to the fray. While the battle falls to an unmentioned background in Maldon, we are not 
told explicitly that the action stops when /Elfwine, Offa, Leofsunu, and Dunnere make their 
speeches like it does in Cynewulf and Cyneheard. 
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While the warriors in Cynewulf and Cyneheard also choose to remain loyal to each other 
and their lord after Cyneheard dies, their actions serve to represent a more immediate sense of 
loyalty than those in Maldon. Many of the warriors enact revenge because of kinship ties, 
something throw n into sharp relief when the author specifically notes that the hostage w as 
spared, Maldon alone shows the suicidal loyalty of a w arrior community through the fact that its 
hostage character dies w ith the rest of the retinue, Rosemary Woolf and John Hill even note that 
there were no other markers of such suicidal loyalty in Old English poetry (see “Ideal” 71 and 
Warrior Ethic 1 1 2 respsecitvely). The Battle of Maldon is the sole exception to this pattern. 
Because of this thematic anomaly, jEscferth’s actions must be considered as representative of 
something that an audience was expected to identify with as a relatively recent cultural 
phenomenon. Since Maldon was composed so close to the date of the actual battle, we can see in 
it expectations of a current era and not simply a nod back to the way things used to be {R. Woolf 
makes a case for this on page 81 in “Ideal”), although it certainly can be argued that it is steeped 
in archaic tradition (such as Clark suggests on pages 68-69 in “Heroic Poem”). These warriors 
follow in their lord’s example as fulfillment of their oaths and as a demonstration that they truly 
w ere one unit. 

Regardless of how loyal the remaining warriors’ actions to stay on the battlefield were, it 
cannot be forgotten that it was not an immediate reaction to do so. Instead, some of the warriors 
flee the battle as their first course of action: 

Hi bugon J>a tram beaduwe J>a J>aer beon noldon: 

J>aer wurdon Oddan beam aerest on feame, 

Godric fram gu|>e, and J>one godan forlet 


pd hiftt maenigne oft 


mear gesealde 
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he gehleop pone eoh pe ahte I his hlaford, 

on pant geradum, pe hit riht tie wses, 

and hi broSm mid him begeti aer[n]don, 

God[w]ine and God wig, gu]3e ne gymdon, 

ac wendon fra/?? pam wige and J^one wudu sohton, 

and manna ma J^oiwe hit senig mse5 wsere 

gyf hi pa geearnunga ealla gemundon 

pe he him to dugu^e gedon hsefde (lines 1 85-97) 

Then, they who did not want to be there fled from the battle: there were the 
Odda’s sons were the first in flight, Godric fled from the battle and then he 
allowed the brave man who had often made him a gift of many a horse to suffer, 
he leapt onto the trappings of the war-horse that his lord had owned, that was not 
right, and both of his brothers ran with him, God wine and God wig did not care for 
battle, but turned from the warrior and then sought the w oods, and more men than 
in any measure than was fitting, if they had all called to mind the favors that he 
had done for their benefit. 

These warriors’ actions are the first described after Byrhtnoth dies (TJfnoth and Wulfmaer being 
included with their lord’s death) and convey a sense of desperation felt among the remaining w'ar 
band. The poet does not pass judgement on these men; he does not call them cowards but 
instead lets their actions speak for their nature. The poet tells us that taking Byrhtnoth’s horse 
“riht ne wjes” (“was not right”), but does elaborate on their actions. The poet nods to the 
traditional sense of freedom warriors held in determining whether to stay after their lord dies or 
to flee. Those u'ho are courageous stay since they are not simply “heroic automata to whom the 
idea of flight cannot even occur. They are aware of it and of the crushing burden of individual 
choice now confronting them” (Irving 464). These contemporary heroes are presented with the 
traditional sense of freedom, but remember that their loyalty to each other, and to Byrhtnoth, is 


more important. 
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From this scenario, we can understand Irving's claim that the notion of courage here was 
defined as “not fleeing' -1 (464). Since they are not simply heroic tropes incapable of considering 
other options, the poet includes a speech from some of the “unearge men” (“unfearful men”) who 
encourage those who remain to remember the oaths that they had sworn together instead of 
immed lately launching into a description their suicidal loyalty and courage. It seems here that 
the defining characteristic between those who flee and those who stay is the ability to remember 
all that their lord had done for them, something that is also reflected in their willingness to 
uphold their oaths to one another in a display of community (Harris 85-86). The notion of 
loyalty in this manner is not something inherent, but something to be recalled. It was necessary 
for the warriors to remember the promises they made to each other and their lord in this 
disastrous moment. 

While jEscferth represents only one of the several named warriors and contributes to the 
ideal of loyalty, the characters' oaths to each other are not enough to create a code of behavior to 
adhere to. Just as the poem exemplifies behavior for a potential audience to admire, the warriors 
themselves need a stand ard to hold themselves to. The poet accounts for this and provides an 
exemplar through the nature of Byrhtnoth. Irving suggests that Byrhtnoth embodies the heroic 
style in both deeds and action and acts as a model for which the other characters follow (460). 
This can be seen in multiple ways, especially in jEscferth’s actions. The most obvious example 
of this is the fact that Byrhtnoth dies while fighting, in fact he even laughs while expiring upon 
the battlefield. Since he is the ideal to which the others must look up to. the cowardice of those 
who flee the battle is felt in even sharper relief. They leave before Byrhtnoth is cold upon the 
field with Godric even taking the lord’s own horse in his haste to escape to the safety of the trees. 
While the poet himself does not pass immediate judgment on these characters, because they still 
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retained the choice of whether to stay, the audience still reads the underlying principle that 
fleeing does not best represent a warrior's behavior. As Magennis states, “This personal 
dimension of treachery stands out as particularly heinous” (198). The poet leaves this fact for 
the audience to interpret through what happens immediately after the warriors flee. 

Instead of describing the battle play, the poet instead turns to the characters in order to 
hear their decision on remaining. Offa recalls the hall scene where oaths were made to stay loyal 
to each other and the men band together to face their fate. This personal nature is emphasized by 
Magennis as critical to the poem’s central purpose as it portrays the changing sense of 
community in later Anglo-Saxon England: “The figure of Byrhtnoth dominates the poem, and 
yet Maldon does not present the battle as the exploit of one great man. Rather, it is shown to be 
the enterprise of a community in the face of external threat. . the poem still stresses the 
communal nature of the struggle against the Danes” (199). The decision of the warriors to 
continue to fight together and for each other foreshadows the broader sense of comradery 
throughout England that the poem evokes through its depiction of their loyalty to each other. 
iEscferth, then, plays the most critical role in his choice to accept an identification with the w ar 
band by choosing to uphold the oath that he represents. 

Through his actions, jEscferth sets himself apart as a representative of the changing need 
for national identity as a response to a threat that endangered the collective English nations. He 
is not only unique in his ability to fulfill the continuum for hostage expectations of interacting 
with their new communities, but also in this ability to physically reconcile a personal identity as 
a Northumbrian and a broader identity as English. He further upholds the duty of a warrior to 
remain loyal to his lord, and follows in the behavior of the other warriors by remaining loyal to 
their created sense of community after that lord has died. Even though the expectation of 
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revenge loyalty for the lord was an accepted and established one, the warriors in Maldon are the 
first to include a sense of duty to each other in that expectation. The recollection of the oaths 
they swore to each other serves as a reminder that they are all one community, a community that 
extends to the hostage, and stranger, jEscferth. It is then his choice to accept this inclusion that 
shows how he has taken the opportunity to interact with his community to its fullest extent. By 
reciprocating the identity as a member of the war band, and not just a hostage entrusted to 
Byrhtnoth, iEscferth best represents the importance that hostage characters held in their new 
communities. He dies not as a Northumbrian hostage, but as an English warrior united with the 
other members of the retinue who are dedicated to each other. 
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5 CONCLUSION 

Hostages in Old English literature, while underrepresented in current studies, are critical 
to furthering our understanding of political relationships in Anglo-Saxon England. While each 
hostage that was given represented a specific agreement made between two political powers, we 
are often not given much specific information about the hostages themselves: who they were, 
how long they remained in their hostageship, whether their status as a hostage resulted in a 
successful peace between the two parties, what happened after they were given, etc. We can 
draw general conclusions about the majority of most historical hostages from the Chronicle's 
entries detailing the relationship between parties that had exchanged them, but The Battle of 
Maldons yEscfeith affords us one of the most detailed accounts of a hostage’s role. First among 
the named warriors in The Battle ofMaldon , skilled with a bow, and hailing from Northumbria, 
iEscferth’s choice to uphold the oath that he represents by remaining on the battlefield after some 
of Byrht noth’ s thanes flee perfectly encapsulates the poem’s message of English unity. His 
suicidally brave actions represent a very blatant message to the poem’s readership - if a hostage 
remains on the battlefield to avenge his lord, then all warriors should, too. 

Later Anglo-Saxon England saw changes in the nature of the war-bond, and the 
emerging sense of duty to the nation challenged previously held freedoms that warriors once 
could have taken advantage of. The budding sense of nationalism that arose as a response to 
renewed attacks from the Vikings during ^Ethelred’s rule widened the scope of duty from one’s 
immediate surroundings to a call for national unity. The fact that there are members from 
various stations and sections of Britain fighting as equals in the war band, and who remain loyal 
to each other after their lord dies, forcefully portrays the need for national unity in the face of the 
attackers. Whereas it w'ould have once been acceptable for a warrior to choose the limits of his 
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loyalty, especially after the lord dies, Maldon demonstrates that the need for unity outweighed 
individualized freedoms. As a result, revenge duty is shown to be extended from familial 
associations {as called for in Cynewulf and Cyneheard) to include those of the nation-state. The 
warriors who died upholding this changing maxim in The Battle of Maldon all serve to represent 
the message that the bonds created through a chosen community w ere sacred, vEscfeith’s most of 
all. 

Through my consideration of ^Escferth’s role in The Battle of Maldon and the extension 
of the concept of a hostage to include the social expectations of a medieval stranger, we can see 
how emerging concepts of nation-hood, changing concepts of warrior loyalty, and cultural 
expectations all converge within the character of one hostage from Northumbria. He stands apart 
from other warrior hostages in that he not only successfully upholds the terms of his host age ship, 
but also fully identifies with his adopted community to the point of dying as a part of 
Byrht noth’ s retinue. Despite the fact that he was initially a stranger from a community w ith its 
own sets of traditions, ^Escferth fully identifies with his fellow warriors to the point where he 
dies alongside them rather than accept that his hostageship has been fulfilled and return home. 
Other hostages that were fictionalized through poetry, such as W alder e and Hengest, were only 
able to interact with their new communities to a certain point. Waldere abandoned his duty as a 
hostage w hen threatened with becoming part of his community. Hengest, while loyal to the 
Danish community to the point of assimilation, fails in his duty as a hostage to Finn. He 
purposefully remains separate from the Frisians, but, as we are unable to know r what happens 
after the Danes leave with Hildeburh, the extent to which he integrated w ith the Danish 
community cannot be known beyond his assimilation with the group identity. Where these two 
other hostages begin to belong to their new r communities, ✓Escferth fully identifies with his. His 
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hostage ship does not end with betrayal, ambiguous terms, or with a return to pre- host age 
conditions (i.e. going back on the promise symbolized by the exchange of hostages). Instead, his 
ends successfully; he carries out his duties as a hostage to the fullest extent one could. 
yEscferth’s role in The Battle ofMaldon allows for a unique opportunity to see a fictionalized 
hostage in detail. We can begin to understand what the late l() lh century audience would have 
seen in his actions and how they contribute to the sense of unity in the poem. ^Escferth's ability 
to fully integrate and identify with his new community helps us to contextualize just how 
important this character might have been for that imagined audience. However it is not his duty 
as a hostage to stay and fight that separates him from other loyal hostages like Hengest, but it is 
his choice to die in service to his position that holds him as a standard for comparison of hostage 
behavior. 

While this thesis has only begun to expand and clarify the roles that Anglo-Saxon 
hostages play in Old English literature, the acceptance of a broadened definition helps start a 
discussion about the importance of these characters. By incorporating the role of the stranger as 
one who integrates into a new community with the expected behavior of an Anglo-Saxon 
hostage, 2Escferth demonstrates how choices can determine the success of a hostage exchange. 
He represents the changing maxim of a warrior’s duty to a lord as inclusive of a shared sense of 
duty to the war band community better than any of the other hostages in The Battle ofMaldon 
because of his choice to uphold and fulfill an oath made on his part. His acceptance of death for 
the sake of fulfilling a hostage duty based on the guarantee of Northumbrian loyalty to 
^Ethelred’s England demonstrates in eight lines what the poem does in three hundred twenty- 
five. In so doing, iEscferth can be viewed as the epitome of a hostage and can be held as a 
standard for judging other hostage behavior in Old English Literature. 
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Hostel girls who behaved weirdly recover, mass hysteria suspected 

Daijm orhi Media Network - Kundapur (SP) 

http ://www.dsiijiworl<Lcom/news/iiewjff_disp-.as|) ?n id =356866 

Kundapur, Jul 18: Three student inmates of a pre- matric girls hostel at Amasebail in the taluk, who 
had displayed strange behaviour before collapsing and being shifted to a hospital, have shown 
considerable improvement in health condition. 

These three girls, who were in the hostel room at around 9 pm on Thursday July 16, had suddenly 
started to behave in a strange manner. They had thereafter, collapsed, after which they were admitted 
into a private hospital with the help of 108 ambulance. 
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Within sometime thereafter, assistant cook of the hostel, Gang a (26), too exhibited similar symptoms. 
She too was admitted into the hospital. All the four have showed remarkable recovery. 

Tli is sudden change in behavioural pattern of girls has given rise to a sense of apprehension and fear 
among the locals as well as parents of the girls. The area where the hostel building is located is 
surrounded by thick vegetation, and some suggest that the girls might have come under the influence 
of spirits of deceased persons, while others attribute this phenomenon to mass hysteria and handiwork 
of miscreants. 

The hostel has over 70 inmates, and since the last two weeks, the affected girls said, they have been 
healing die sounds of someone knocking at their doors, or of someone running away in the coni dor. 

District hostel supervisor, Harish Gaonkai; visited the hostel on Friday and encouraged the girls to be 
courageous and confident. He opined that this is a case of mass hysteria, an opinion with which the 
doctors to have concurred. He said that CCTV cameras have been fitted in the hostel building, and 
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advised students not to be unduly perturbed over these incidents. 

The locals too have been taken back by this sudden change of behaviour among some hostel girls. 
They have come together and decided to organize night patrolling to identify the problem that has been 
bothering this hostel. 

Published by Daijiworld Media Pvt Ltd Mangalore 
E dit or- in - ch i ef : W alt er N an dalik e 

Copyright ©2001 - 2015. All rights reserved. 


Comments on tftis article 


Rita, Germ any Sun day, July 19, 2015 

Girls ,dont think even in dream it is ghosts but living ghosts who must be planning some naughtiness 
around hostel. By the way did anyone come of the idea of Food test of any dings etc.?when cook too had 
similar symptoms showed,dont think of something else, she must have taken some drugs (can be also 
some normal medication?)and fell in Food? Am sure nothing else like ghosts.any drug Peddlers around? 
Hope they all will recover soon.Keep some guard around. 

Rudolf, Mumbai Saturday, July 18, 2015 
Kundapura is nowadays daily in the lim elite! ! 

Thank Heavens they got the thought of thinking about 'mass hysteria 1 as the possibility of spontaneous 
change in behavior!! If they had gone to a Godin an/priest or religious place, they would have definitely 
been instilled with fear of the unknown etc. and would been recommended a series of rituals at heavy 
cost to drive away the so called spirits or remove the doshas et ah ! ! Jai Kundapura!! 

ANP, B lore Saturday, July 18, 2015 
Veiy interesting and educative. 

Top 10 Bizarre Cases of Mass Hysteria - Listverse 

listverse. com/2009/03/1 6/top- 1 0 -bizarre- case s-of-m ass -hysteria/ ,„,„Google 
santhosh, Mang aluru Saturday, July 18, 2015 

Fake gandhy's party involved in another scam in Goa and Guwahati in 2009-2010.. More details 
coming... 

santhosh, Mang alum Saturday, July 18, 2015 

May be fake gandliys can visit them... they are very free these days. 3 votes assured 

Derek, Boston Saturday, July 18, 2015 
TOO small OF EXPECTATION! ! ! 

THE 10TH WAS MINE! ! ! 

ALWAYS 111 ink BIG 
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Bryan, Bahrain Saturday July 18, 2015 

Please get a Priest from the Temple and pray together, and get rid of the evil spirit . . 

Albert, Mangalore Saturday, July 18, 2015 
Pappu's Ghost behind them!! 

Jossey Saldanha, Mumbai Saturday, July 18, 2015 
Signs of Acclie Din ... 
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H otel owner sues celebrity for ‘haunted hotel' FB post 


Hotel owner sues celebrity for 'haunted hotel' FB post bangkok. coconuts co 

By Coconuts Bangkok August 6, 2015 / 17:10 ICT 

The owner of a hotel in Amnat Charoen sued a celebrity mar lum singer, "Kandy Rakkaen", 
yesterday for allegedly posting that she saw ghosts at the hotel on Facebook. 

Jindala Taimuangphoi, owner of LJ The Emerald Hotel, filed a lawsuit against the 35-year-old 
singer yesterday, demanding compensation of THB990.000 for causing hotel guests to 
cancel their reservations after the alleged ghost sighting was put on Facebook, 

The hotel's lawyer, Chatchai Chansai, claimed that "Kandy Rakkaen" or Chanatcha 
Wongsawasdikul posted on Facebook on June 7 that the hotel "doesn't have standards and 
is haunted by ghosts". 

No such statement can be found on her Facebook page, which has about 2,000 likes. 

Chatchai said Kandy's Facebook post has cost the hotel business because many customers, 
including a company bringing employees for a seminar, have canceled their bookings, losing 
the hotel THB990, 000. 

Chatchai added the hotel does not want the singer to go to jail but only wants to protect its 
reputation and receive compensation. 

Kandy said today she has sent her lawyer to negotiate, adding she only wrote on Facebook 
to criticise the hotel's service and that believing in ghosts is up to the individual, Khaosod 
reported. 

"I only condemned the hotel's service. The water ran out from my air-conditioner, and the 
hotel only put a bucket under it," Kandy said. "About the ghosts, the subject is each 
individual’s belief. This should not have turned into a controversy at all.” 

The hotel has also challenged the press to stay there for free to prove there are no ghosts. 

© 2015 Coconuts Media Limited. All rights reserved. 
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House on the Rock: The Weirdest Place in Wisconsin cultofweird.com 

By Charlie Hintz on May 17, 2014 
2 comments 

Just a few miles from Taliesin, Frank Lloyd Wright’s summer home and 
communal school in Spring Green, Wl is the bizarre, one-of-a-kind shrine to 
human ingenuity, imagination and obsession known as The House on the 
Rock. 


Photo: Rob Pongsajapan/Creative 
Commons 


What is this insane monstrosity and 
where did it come from? 


The story goes that a man by the name 
of Alex Jordan, Jr. met with Frank Lloyd 
Wright to show him plans for a building. 
After looking at the plans, Wright is said 
to have told Jordan “I wouldn't hire you 
to design a cheese crate or a chicken 
coop." 

Enraged by Wright’s rejection, Jordan decided to build his own architectural 
masterpiece down the road from Taliesin to spite him. 

Though there is no evidence to support the legitimacy of this story, it is an 
inspiring parable to kick off the slow and murky decent into madness as you 
embark on the journey deep into Jordan’s twisted vision. 

Building House on the Rock 

Opened in 1959, the House on the Rock attraction is comprised of a series of 
strange spaces filled to the brim with rare antiques, as well as creations made 
entirely by Alex Jordan’s associates. Part of the mystery is whether the exhibits are 
authentic or intricately detailed reproductions. 

In the unauthorized biography House of Alex by Marv Balousek, Jordan associate 
Bob Searies is quoted as saying “We were creating entertainment. We were not 



World's largest carousel at the House on the Rock in 

Wisconsin 
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making a historically accurate representation. There was never any need to worry 
about historical accuracy. We were creating a fun place." 

Balousek, as well as Doug Moe, author of the authorized biography available in the 
House on the Rock gift shop, both describe Jordan as a shadowy, reclusive figure. 
His eccentricity is evident, if not overwhelming, in every room of his creation. 

Jordan began building the house atop Deer Shelter Rock in 1945. Though he 
initially tried to keep curious onlookers away, he soon realized he could fund more 
unusual projects by charging admission for a tour. 

He continued to build the house and its collections, seemingly more by whim than 
by plan. The result is a not a finely curated museum, but rather a maddening series 
of surreal spaces as inviting as they are eerie and absurd. 

The self-guided tour through the complex is divided into three parts, each ticketed 
separately. Tickets for the Ultimate Experience include all three sections, as well 
as four tokens for use in the various coin-op machines you will encounter along the 
way, like The Dying Drunkard. 

The Weirdest House in Wisconsin 



House on the Rock Wisconsin 


Photo: Alexis Fam/Creative 
Commons 

Section 1 of the tour begins in the 
Alex Jordan Center, where you 
learn about the construction and 
history of the project. On display 
are photos, models and other 
relics, such as Jordan’s detailed 
records of each day's visitors and 
early additions to his collection. 

The information accompanying Jordan’s first dollhouse is testament to his 
obsessive approach. When he acquired it, he liked it so much he hired a team to 
do nothing but build more dollhouses. Many of them. All handcrafted and 
meticulously detailed in a variety of styles. Crown jewels of Europe? He recreated 
them. Music machines? He constructed rooms full of them. 

After getting your ticket punched, a long walkway leads up to the original House 
and Mill House. It is characterized by dim lighting, low ceilings, dark wood, stone 
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surfaces, recessed spaces and sunken dens covered in shag carpet. Every space 
is filled with antique oriental sculpture and book shelves full of dusty old tomes. 

The dark spaces are warm and comforting. Unless you are claustrophobic, of 
course. Then you might not have such a great time. 

The Infinity Room stretches out from the house unsupported for 218 feet. At the 
end, a window allows you to peer hundreds of feet down into the trees below. From 
here, you can feel the floor move beneath you. 

Explore the Surreal Streets of Yesterday 


Photo: Alexis Fam/Creative 
Commons 

Section 2 begins with the Streets 
of Yesterday, an eerie caricature of 
early small town America 
influenced by the techniques 
devised by Paul Yank for the 
Streets of Old Milwaukee in the 
Milwaukee Public Museum. 

You stroll down the dark 
homes and shops depicting life in 
the early 20th century. Wanted posters hang outside the sheriffs office. Inside, the 
head of an outlaw sits in a glass Jar on the desk amidst antique handcuffs and a 
pistol. 

Collections of old medicine bottles, glass eyes and advertisements for quack 
medical devices fill the windows of the nearby apothecary. The sign offers 
“pleasant and effective" worm cakes and arsenic for your complexion. 

A taxidermy owl watches from high above in the branches of a large tree. 

Esmeralda the coin-op psychic will spring to life, read your cards and spit out your 
fortune at the drop of a token. 



The House on the Rock's Streets of Yesterday 

cobblestone street, peering into the windows of 
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The Whale arid the Octopus 
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Streets of Yesterday at House on the Rock 


Photo: niXerKG/Creative 
Commons 

Inside the Heritage of the Sea 
section, display cases full of model 
ships, Titanic memorabilia and 
relics of nautical history such as 
navigational devices and sail 
rigging wind up and around a 200- 
foot tall sculpture of a whale 
fighting an octopus. 



Giant whale battling an octopus at the House on the Rock 


At the top you come face to face 
with the toothy, gaping maw of the 
thrashing beast. The splintered 
remains of a rowboat are visible 
inside its mouth. 


Photo: niXerKG/Creative 
Commons 

World’s Largest Carousel 



Giant whale and octopus sculpture in the House on the 
Rock Heritage of the Sea exhibit 


Photo: niXerKG/Creative 
Commons 

Touted as the world’s largest 
indoor carousel, the glittering 
behemoth in the belly of the House 
on the Rock is comprised of 
20.000 lights and a menagerie of 
269 unique, handcrafted animals. It 
is surrounded floor to ceiling by 
vintage carouse! horses, angels 
and even the four horsemen of the 
apocalypse. 


Photo: John Kro I I/Creative Commons 
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World's largest indoor carousel at the House on the Rock 



The top of the carousel at the House on the Rock 


The Organ Room 


Photo: niXerKG/Creative 
Commons 

From the carousel you descend 
down the warm throat of a beast 
into the Organ Room, filled with 
copper drums, vintage industrial 
equipment, massive organ pipes 
and the engine and propeller of a 
ship. 


Photo: niXerKG/Creative 
Commons 
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The Organ Room 


Numerous other collections are 
strewn throughout the house, 
including massive music machines, 
automatons, circus models, dolls, 
medieval weaponry, a custom-built 
steam-powered hearse and much 
more. 

More House on the Rock Photos 


Photo: niXerKG/Creative 
Commons 


Photo: Jamie Bernstein/Creative Commons 
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Giant ship propeller inside the House on the Rock's Organ 


Room 



The Organ Room deep inside the House on the Rock 
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An organ control board at the House on the Rock 


Photo: Robin Ze brows ki/C re ative 
Commons 
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Commons 

Ready for what will quite possibly 
the weirdest adventure of your life? 
Plan your trip to House on the 
Rock here: 

www.thehouseontherock.com 


2 Comments 
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1. zookr 

July 19, 2015 at 2:40 pm 

This place is The Twilight Zone 
personified - why haven't any films 
been made here? 

2. Nathan 

May 18, 2014 at 9:36 pm 

i just spent the weekend here. The 
mecha of weird. 


Cult of Weird is an online museum 
of the bizarre and your source for 
daily weird news and oddities. 

Copyright ©201 5 Cult of Weird. 
Daily weird news and oddities. 
Email: info@cultofweird.com 


A caron display at the House on the Rock 



House on the Rock circus collection 
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/l music machine at the House on the Rock 



Gun hidden inside an antique prosthetic leg 



Frog Giri circus sideshow banner at House on the Rock 
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Suits of armor on display at the House on the Rock 


A model of the Titanic as it collides with an iceberg at 
House on the Rock 


Death and the four horsemen of the apocalypse at House Flintlock guns on display 
on the Rock at the House on the Rock 
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How to bury a witch - BBC Hews 


bbc.com 


By Louise Yeoman 

• 28 October 2014 


Back in 1704, in Torryburn on 
the south west Fife coast, 
they had a problem disposing 
of toxic material - it was what 
you might call a toxic witch 
problem. 

Lilias Adie, a poor woman 
who confessed to being a 
witch and having sex with the 
devil, died in prison before 
she could be tried, sentenced 
and burned. 

So they buried her deep in the sticky, sopping wet mud of the foreshore - between the high 
tide and low tide mark - and they put a heavy flat stone over her. 

But why? 

In previous cases, people wanted rid of dead witches as cheaply as possible - dumping them 
naked in pits at the foot of the gallows. Why go to such bother to bury Lilias? 

Terrible relevance 

One possibility is that Lilias killed herself. 

Right up to the 19th Century suicide victims were buried this way on the shore, outside 
consecrated ground. 

This seems strange and barbaric to us now, but it was believed that suicide was a terrible 
crime against God, inspired by the devil. 

Worse, it was believed people who died in this way were in danger of becoming revenants - 
corpses of bad people who had died a bad death, who then came back from the grave to 
torment the living. 

This has a strange and terrible relevance to witchcraft. 

Demonologists believed that such walking corpses were real and possessed by the devil, 
who animated them to do things like have sex with witches. 

Lilias herself had confessed publicly to having sex with the devil. 



Fife Council archaeologist Douglas Speirs uncovered the Torryburn slab 
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All her friends and neighbours 
would have believed this was 
. . done by the devil putting on 
such a decaying corpse, just 
taken from its grave, to 
copulate with her. 

Folk belief said that certain 
( bodies were much more likely 
to do this - executed people, 
suicides, witches. 

_ So now you see the problem, 

Fife Council archaeologist Douglas Speirs uncovered the Torryburn slab The skull whichever wav vou look it 
from th eg rave tv as displayed at St Andrews University Museum JJ 

Lilias is either (a) a suicide or 

(b) a witch, and even worse (c) possibly both. 

Skull taken 


She was not only given the burial common for suicides but the large stone was placed over 
her, another folk remedy for revenants, to weigh them down so they can't get up and come 
back. 

After they buried her, the good folk of Torryburn must have breathed a contented sigh of relief 
like scientists entombing nuclear waste. They had made Lilias safe for the centuries, or so 
they believed. 

Unfortunately they hadn't made Lilias safe from them. 

By the 19th Century beliefs had changed, and some enterprising locals dug up Lilias to sell 
bits of her to the local antiquarians. 

Their biggest prize, her skull, went to St Andrews University Museum where it was 
photographed more than 100 years ago. 

You can still see the photographs today in National 
Library of Scotland - showing that poor Lilias, who was 
probably in her 70s when she died, had extremely 
prominent buck teeth. 

But sometime in the 20th Century the skull went missing 
and all inquiries to trace it have so far failed. 

So what's left on that lonely beach? 

Our programme went to take a look for the stone - armed 
with 1 9th Century descriptions of the area that mentioned 
"the great stone doorstep that lies over the rifled grave of 

2B 
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The skull from the grave was displayed at st Lilly Eaaie". and a rock with "the remains of an iron ring". 

An of re w s Unive rsity Museum 

In the small group of rocks near the railway bridge, we found a seaweed-covered stone which 
fitted the doorstep description. 

Curiosity -seekers 

Fife archaeologist Douglas Speirs, who examined and cleaned it, confirmed the slab was not 
natural to the beach but quarried and deliberately placed there. 

It had in its middle a small dimple which might have been mistaken as the socket for an iron 
ring. This, we think, is Lillias's stone, but is there anything left of Lilias there? 

Speirs pointed out that 19th Century curiosity-seekers were unlikely to have lifted the entire 
body. 

In the days when "reading someone's bumps on the head" was thought to be science, the 
skull was the thing. 

Maybe a few other bits were taken too, but it's unlikely that the whole body went. 

And if parts of her are left, the preservation in the area is excellent, she is unlikely to have 
rotted away. 

Without archaeological investigation, no-one can know for sure, but it's likely that this is the 
only known witch's grave of its type in Scotland and that parts of Lilias are still in there. 

Copyright © 2015 BBC. The BBC is not responsible for the content of external sites. 
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Cat Pianos, Sound-Houses, and Other Imaginary 

Musical Instruments publicdom ainreview.org 

Deirdre Loughridge and Thomas Patteson, curators of the Museum of Imaginary 
Musical instruments, explore the wonderful history of made-up musical contraptions, 
including a piano comprised of yelping cats and Francis Bacon’s 17th-century vision 
of experimental sound manipulation. 

And as the instruments of the hand either give motion or 
guide it, so the instruments of the mind supply either 
suggestions for the understanding or cautions. 

Francis Bacon 


Numerous museums are dedicated to musical instruments. In 
Berlin and Brussels, Paris and Phoenix, one can wander rooms 
lined with musical artifacts from many times and places. Strolling 
through these rooms, one might admire the exquisite 
craftsmanship of a Stradivarius violin or the opulent artistry of a 
French harpsichord. One might linger over forgotten curiosities like 
the tromba marina, or abortive experiments like Adolphe Sax’s 
seven-bell horn. One’s path might follow changes in the 
instrum entarium from Renaissance woods and metals to modern 
plastics and electronics, and the experience might lead one to 
wonder at the diversity of species born from the physics of 
vibrating strings, air columns and resonating bodies. 

Missing from such collections, however, is the peculiar class of what we like to call 
“fi otophones": imaginary musical instruments. Though these instruments, due to some 
measure of impracticality and impossibility, did not take sounding form, they were 
nonetheless put forth in the various means available to conjure objects in our minds: in 
writings, drawings, sometimes even in detailed schematics. One might suppose that 
imaginary musical instruments, deprived of physical reality, have no place in the cultural 
histories and heritages that a museum of musical instruments aims to illuminate and 
preserve. Yet in their own strange ways, imaginary musical instruments exist. What’s more, 
they have not merely shadowed or paralleled musical life; they have formed a vital part of it, 
participating in ways that show the fragility of the distinction between imaginary and real. No 
less than instruments you hold in your hand, imaginary instruments act as interfaces between 
mind and world, limning the edges of what we may think and do. 

Take, for starters, Francis Bacon’s “sound-houses." Bacon described these spaces for 
manipulating sound in his New Atlantis (1626), a utopian work in which a European traveller, 
lost at sea, happens upon a society living on the mythical island of Bensalem. The “sound- 
houses” represent the acoustic branch of Bensalem’s state-sponsored research program, 
which seeks both to produce knowledge of how nature works, and to translate that knowledge 



Robert Fludd's Temple of Music. 


One of the great seventeenth- 
century occultists contributions to 
the domain of speculative 
technology. From his Utriusque 
cosmi (1617) - Source . 
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into real-world applications for human benefit. In the following 
passage, the director of Bensaiem’s scientific endeavors explains to 
his foreign guest: 

We have also sound-houses, where we practice and 
demonstrate all sounds and their generation. We have 
harmonies, which you have not, of quarter-sounds and lesser 
slides of sounds. Divers instruments of music likewise to you 
unknown, some sweeter than any you have, together with bells 
and rings that are dainty and sweet. We represent smail 
sounds as great and deep, likewise great sounds extenuate 
and sharp; we make divers tremblings and warblings of 
sounds, which in their original are entire. We represent and 
imitate all articulate sounds and letters, and the voices and 
notes of beasts and birds. We have certain helps which set to 
the ear do further the hearing greatly. We also have divers 
strange and artificial echoes, reflecting the voice many times, 
and as it were tossing it, and some that give back the voice 
louder than it came, some shriller and some deeper; yea, some rendering the 
voice differing in the letters or articulate sound from that they receive. We have 
also means to convey sounds in trunks and pipes, in strange lines and distances. 

Bacon’s sound-houses are hypothetical, an exercise in imagining what could be. Many 
readers today find them prophetic, and it is tempting to read the line about “divers instruments 
of music likewise to you unknown” as if its author had a foreknowledge of synthesizers and 
tape. But to read the sound-houses in this way displaces them from their own time, and the 
experiments with pipes, bells and string instruments from which Bacon extrapolated. By 
reducing their role to one of prediction, furthermore, it sets the imaginary at a powerless 
remove from the real. Rather than prophetic. Bacon’s sound-houses are emblematic of the 
power of imaginary instruments to act upon the world - of the magnet-like force they exert, 
attracting (or repelling) certain modes of thought and action. 

One of the first to explore the musical possibilities of electronic instruments. Daphne Oram, 
was familiar with Bacon's New Atlantis. In 1958, she posted the passage about sound-houses 
on the door of the Radiophonic Workshop, the newly founded department within the BBC 
dedicated to electronic music, which she helped establish. At this early moment in electronic 
music, it was far from clear what techniques and sounds would prove valuable, what aspects 
of past musical practice would translate. Oram’s invocation of Bacon’s sound-houses 
suggests that such moments create openings for the imaginary to flood in - not just from the 
creative minds of individuals, but from a collective storehouse of fantasies. Imaginary 
instruments help ideas circulate together with the desire for (or fear of) their realization. As 
Bacon himself observed, “instruments of the mind supply either suggestions for the 
understanding or cautions.” 

Bacon’s sound-houses illustrate one era’s technological imaginary becoming a later one’s 
reality - the course of things we'd likely expect. But the process can run the other way around 



A fantastical musical machine 
as imagined by Athanasius 
Kirch er in his Musurgia 
Universalis (1650). Kircher 
would also write about the " cat 
piano * see below - Source . 
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as well. The tubo cochleato, for example, was described by Athanasius Kircher in his treatise 
on acoustics, Phonurgia nova (1673), as a device for amplifying the voice. Kircher’s student 
Filippo Bonanni also discussed the device in his book, Gabinetto armonico pieno d’istromenti 
sonori indicati e spiegati (Musical cabinet full of sounding instruments, shown and explained; 
1722), where it appears among musical instruments both of common European use and from 
other parts of the world. As Bonanni explained, the tubo cochleato would amplify the voice 
much more than a straight tube; the evidence came from nature, from the fact that the ears of 
hares and other timid animals were formed in the spiral shape. But since it was extremely 
difficult for man to make a spiral so perfect as nature, it was near impossible to construct the 
tubo cochleato, and no one in Bonanni’s day used the device. 

In fact, the tubo cochleato was purely speculative. But only in light of 
later theories of sound propagation would the design appear 
fundamentally flawed, the concept out of line with basic physics in 
addition to human craftsmanship. For Kircher and Bonanni, the 
instrument was real. Kircher’s reality, indeed, included many things 
we would consider fantastic (dragons, for instance, as John Glassie 
has discussed). As a measure of the gap between our reality and 
Kircher's, the tubo cochleato (like the dragon) attests to the power of 
research and experiment to debunk the fabulous. At the same time - 
perhaps more disconcertingly - Bonnani’s book reveals the power of 
images and texts to define the real through a blend of speculative 
and empirical elements. 

Similarly hovering between the speculative and empirical is the 
curious device known as the cat piano. The earliest known image of 
a set of cats arrayed as sound-producing elements to be activated by 
the fingers dates to the late sixteenth century, that is, over a hundred years before the 
invention of the piano, at a time when it would more properly be called a cat harpsichord or 
clavichord. The image comes from an emblem book, Johann Theodor de Bry’s Emblemata 
saecularia mira et iucunda ua net ate saeculi huius mores ita exprimentia ut sod a I it at um 
symbolis... (1596), and shows a motley ensemble of animals and confused musicians. A 
subtitle to the scene, “there is no music sweeter to Midas’s ears", alludes to the Phrygian 
King whose punishment for preferring Pan’s pipe to Apollo’s lyre was to have his ears turned 
into those of a donkey. 

From a comical image of cacophony, the cat piano underwent a series of unexpected 
functional transformations. By the 1650s it was a legendary music therapy: supposedly, an 
Italian prince was cured of his melancholy by the device when he found its meowing cats, 
triggered by driving spikes through their tails, irresistibly funny. The eariy-nineteenth-century 
medical theorist Johann Christian Reil offered a different account of the cat piano’s 
therapeutic powers. In his treatise on psychological cures for the mentally disturbed, 
Rhapsodieen uberdie Anwendung der psychischen Curmethode auf Geisteszerruttungen 
(1803), he presented the cat piano as a hypothetical fix for dreamers unable to focus 
attention on the external world. As he vividly explained, the cats would 



Image from Filippo Bonanni’s 
Gabinetto armonico (1723) - 
Source . 
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In yet another thought-experiment with the instrument, the 
eighteenth-century Parisian Lou is- Bertrand Castel invoked it 
to prove his contention that what mattered in music was the 
combination of sounds, not sounds in their own right. The 
fact that one could make music from the individually ugly 
piaints of pained cats proved that “sounds on their own 
possess no beauty, and that all the beauties of music come 
not from sound, but from the melodic sequence and the harmonic combination of these 
sounds, multiplied and varied in proportion.” 


First known image of the cat piano from 
Johann Theodor de Br/s Emblemata 
(1596) -Source, courtesy of Robert J. 
Richards 


be arranged in a row with their tails stretched behind 
them. And a keyboard fitted out with sharpened nails 
would be set over them. The struck cats would provide 
the sound. A fugue played on this instrument - when 
the ill person is so placed that he cannot miss the 
expressions on their faces and the play of these 
animals - must bring Lot’s wife herself from her fixed 
state into conscious awareness. 




The absurdity of a cat 
piano has no doubt 
contributed to its appeal 
across the centuries. But 
the license granted in the 
space of the imaginary 
points to illicit aspects of 
the real. The cat piano 
unearths an 
uncomfortable 
connection between 
music and abuse, 

The cat piano , or“Katzenklavier as depicted in G a spar Schott’s Magia universalis between the artistic 

naturae et artis - Source . control of sound and the 

heartless treatment of 
sounding bodies. Both artistic 
control and heartless 
treatment are abetted by the 
keyboard interface, which 
gives players access to 
numerous pitches but only at 
a remove from their sources. 
That keyboards facilitate 
cruelty is a notion hardly 
evident in the history of 
realized instruments (a rare 
hint is found on an 
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Illustration of the cat piano from La Nature, Vot. 11 (18B3) - Source . eighteenth-century spinet 

inscribed, “intactum sileo percute dulce cano": “untouched, ! am silent; strike me, I sing 
sweetly”). But it is front and center in the history of imaginary instruments. Jules Verne 
demonstrated the connection by substituting humans for cats: in his short story “M. Re-dieze 
et Mile Mi-bemol” (“Mister Ray Sharp and Miss Me Flat"; 1893) a musician outfits an organ 
with a special register of children’s voices. From the perspective of the child assigned to the 
pitch D-sharp (or re sharp , in solfege), we learn the appalling truth: 

then an air-current inflates my chest, a current skillfully controlled, which carries 
the Ray sharp out of my lips. I want to be silent, but I cannot. I am nothing but an 
instrument in the organist's hands. His touch upon the keyboard is like a valve 
opening in my heart. 

The keyboard finds yet more sadistic form as a species of organ in the film The Adventures of 
Baron Munchausen (1988). Called the “Torturetron,” the instrument sends spikes into 
people’s sides so as to add their moans to the tones of its more conventional ranks of pipes. 

Verne’s organ and the Torturetron exemplify the capacity of 
imaginary instruments to serve as “cautions” - cautions we would do 
well to heed in this age when so much of what we do takes place 
through keyboards and other interfaces that remove us from the 
carrying-out of our commands. The note of warning is one imaginary 
instruments have sounded with growing regularity since the 
nineteenth century, as the wonders of new technologies have stoked 
fears about their consequences for humanity. Amidst the rise of 
industrial machinery, for example, the French caricaturist J.J. 
Grandville envisioned a fantastic "steam concert" of intelligent, 
steam-powered instruments. The program, described in his book Un 
autre monde (1844), features such pieces as L’Explosion, melodie 
pour 200 trombones (The Explosion: a melody for 200 trombones) 
and La Locomotive, symphonie a basse pression, de la orce de trois 
cents chevaux (The Locomotive: a low pressure symphony with 200 
horsepower) and Le Moi et le Non-Moi, symphonie philosophique en 
ut (The Self and the Non-Self: Philosophical Symphony in C). At 
once fascinating and disturbing, Grandville’s anthropomorphic instruments express a 
fundamental ambivalence about the development of increasingly powerful and autonomous 
technologies. 

“Ask any good Frenchman ... what he understands by progress,” Charles Baudelaire 
observed in 1855, “he will tell you that it is steam, electricity, and gas lighting.” Today, one 
might say that what we understand by progress is digital networks, mind-machine interfaces, 
and biotechnologies. These have been prime stimuli to twentieth- and twenty-lirst-century 
inventors of imaginary instruments such as Pat Cadigan, who detailed brain-sockets for 
music video production in the cyberpunk novel Synners (1991), and Richard Powers, whose 
Orfeo (2014) envisioned music encoded in DNA. 



"Pas un son ne s‘ echappe 
an illustration by Georges 
Roux from the first edition of 
Jutes Verne's Hieret domain 
(1910)- Source . 
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Grandville, Cadigan, and Powers illustrate not only a cautionary 
strand in imaginary instrument design, but also a distinct temporal 
orientation: each places his or her inventions in the not-too-distant 
future. In the history of imaginary musical instruments, the 
emergence of a futuristic orientation can be dated quite precisely. 
The turning point occurs with Louis Sebastien Mercier’s novel L’An 
2440 (The year 2440), published in 1771. The utopian premise of 
the novel is reminiscent of Bacon’s New Atlantis', here too, an 
outsider encounters a society where experimental research is 
undertaken for the benefit of mankind; in the field of acoustics, a 
device made of springs is capable of imitating all manner of 
sounds, and is used to dissuade the King from going to war by 
letting him hear the horrors and grief it would cause. But where 
Bacon’s sound-houses were found in a contemporaneous foreign 
land, Mercier’s springs exist in their author’s home city seven 
hundred years in the future (Paris in 2440). The novel, generally considered the first 
significant example of fiction set in the future, promptly inspired other futurological visions, 
such as the fantastic image of a twenty-fifth-century postal balloon shown below, which would 
deliver maii via the air and have a pipe organ built into its bow. 



///usfraton from J. J. Grandville’ s 
Un autre monde (1844) - 
Source . 


The imagination is often figured as a site of infinite possibility, free 
to create without regard to material limitations. But touring the 
museum of imaginary musical instruments suggests that there are 
in fact certain grooves that form over time to channel the course of 
fantasy. Futuristic imaginary instruments flow along one such 
groove. The future orientation of the imagination directs its energies 
to the technologies synonymous with “progress” in the present - an 
effect that starts to show its peculiar limitations when one looks 
back at projections like the hot air balloon of 2440. This particular 
channel for technological fantasy was not always so deep . Before 
the eighteenth century, imaginary instruments typically appeared 
either in a contemporaneous foreign land (like Bacon s sound- 
Print by Balthasar Anton Danker houses) or in the past, as devices that existed but had been lost 
probably dating to 1784, (like the Tubo cochleato). The museum of imaginary musical 

depicting the twenty-Mh-century instruments thus illuminates not only the intersection of reality and 

postal balloon - Source . , . , . , ., , ... , ... .. , 

fantasy, but also the unknown history of the imagination. It reveals 

numerous paths of inventive thought not taken - paths covered up by years of “progress,” but 
which, when cleared off, might yet lead us back to something new. 

Deirdre Loughridge is a musicologist whose work focuses on the history of music and 
technology. She teaches at the University of California, Berkeley, and writes about music and 
technology at her blog, Spooky &the Metronome. Her forthcoming book, Haydn’s Sunrise, 
Beethoven’s Shadow, explores the audiovisual culture that shaped romantic musical thought, 
and will be published in May 2016 by University of Chicago Press. 



Thomas Patteson is a Philadelphia-based musicologist whose work explores modern music, 
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technology, and the experimental arts. He teaches at the Curtis Institute of Music and is an 
associate curator for Bowerbird. His first book, Instruments for New Music, will be published 
in November 2015 by the University of California Press. 

Public Domain Works 

• The advancement of learning and New Atlantis (1906), by Francis Bacon. 

o Internet Archive 

• Un autre monde (1844), by J.J. Grandviile. 

o Internet Archive 

• Musurgia Universalis (1650), by Athanasius Kircher. 

o Internet Archive 

• Phonurgia Nova (1673), by Athanasius Kircher. 

o Internet Archive 

• Utriusque cosmi( 1617), by Robert Fiudd. 

o Internet Archive 

• Memoirs of the year two thousand five hundred (1772), by Louis-Sebastien Mercier. 

o Internet Archive 

The majority of the digital copies featured are in the public domain or under an open license 
all over the world, however, some works may not be so in all jurisdictions. On each 
Collections post we've done our best to indicate which rights we think apply, so please do 
check and look into more detail where necessary, before reusing. All articles published under 
a Creative Commons Attribution-ShareAlike 3.0 license. If you wish to reuse our material 
please refer to our attribution policy. Strong Freedom in the Zone. 
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Inside Hyde Park's secret pet cemetery 

Hidden away in Hyde Park is a cemetery where tiny, moss-covered tombstones mark 
out the resting places of much-loved Victorian pets 


Hyde Park's Pet Cemetery was 
started in 1881 by the gatekeeper at 
Victoria Lodge, a Mr Winbridge, 
who started burying dogs in the 
lodge's garden. 

The first dog to be buried was 
called Cherry, a Maltese Terrier, 
who died of old age. 

Cherry’s owners used to visit the 
park regularly and were friends of 
Mr Winbridge, so when Cherry died 
they thought it would be a fitting 
tribute to be buried in Hyde Park. 

The tombstone reads ‘Poor Cherry. 
Died April 28. 1881’ 

The park's pet cemetery is not easy 
to find and isn’t really publicised. 

While modern-day pet cemeteries 
are at an all time high, with burial 
grounds lovingly cared for in several 
places across the country from 
Sussex to Carlisle, this rare part of 
Victorian London is well worth 
seeking out. 

The inscriptions on modern headstones have not changed from those that you will find on 
tombstones in Hyde Park, all are simple statements of affection for trusted companions. One 
reads: ‘Our dear wee Butcha, 31 Jan 1894’. 

‘Darling Cupid, 1898’ 

‘Sandy. A faithful friend for 12 years. May 1900’ 

Mr Winbridge ended up donating more and more of his garden to the pet cemetery. The dogs 
were sewn up in canvas bags and Mr Winbridge carried out the interments. The owners were 



Inside Hyde Park's secret pet cemetary 



inside Hyde Park's secret pet cemetary inside Hyde Park's secret pet 
cemetary Photo: Heien PG-Soteriou Photo Helen PG-Soteriou 
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Inside Hyde Park's secret pet cemetary 


mostiy not present owing to their 
great distress. 

Many dogs in Victorian times met 
their end when they were trampled 
to death by the horses that used the 
carriageways in Hyde Park. “Prince" 
was the second dog to be buried at 
the cemetery — he was a Yorkshire 
Terrier owned by the actress Louisa 
Fairbrother, the wife of HRH Prince 
George Duke of Cambridge. He 
was killed by the wheel of a 
carriage. His gravestone reads 
simply “Poor Prince”, with no dates. 

Most of the pets - there is a cat as 
well as many dogs - were owned by 
distinguished members of society 
who lived on the edges of the park. 
Walking around, you can see some 
names that are recognised today 
like Peter, Leo, and Sam. Others 
are less likely to be used, like 
Freeky, Bogie, Baby, Smut and 
Scum. 


By the time the cemetery closed in 
1903, 300 tiny burials dotted the 
grounds. 

The well-preserved and well- 
protected little cemetery is a 
touching window into the past, set 
in one of London’s most famous 
Royal Parks. 

How to visit Hyde Park's pet 
cemetery 

Where: Behind Victoria Gate 
Lodge, adjoining Bayswater Road 
Tickets: £50 plus VAT for a visit lasting one hour for up to 6 people. 

Contact: Royal Parks royalparks.org.uk 
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Interview with Phineas J Legheart, Vampire Killing Kit Maker | 

Vamped vamped.org 

Posted By: Anthony Hogg May 24, 2015 


You might recall Phineas J Legheart from 
my brief mention of his website in “6 
Reasons Why You Shouldn’t Buy an 
Antique’ Vampire Killing Kit" (Oct. 30, 
2014): 

!f making [a vampire killing kit] 
sounds like too much effort, you can 
buy one, pre-made. A whole bunch 
are available from Phineas J 
Legheart Vampire Killing Kits. Prices 
range between US$50 for the small 
“Vampire Tears" model and US$295 
for their largest kit, “The Bastille.” 

DoubleTree By Hilton at Universal. Orlando, Fta., 2014. Photo : 

Cheryl Manning. Legheart makes retro vampire killing kits 

for a living. He’s at the forefront of what I’ve called “The B lorn berg Effect,” where the 
successful trade in supposedly 19th century vintage vampire killing kits has inspired prop- 
makers to manufacture their own versions to cater to the niche. I named the movement after 
the fictitious Prof. Ernst Blomberg, who’s often associated with “genuine” antique killing kits. 

Close-up shot of Phineas J Legheart’s 
“The Bastille," complete with replica 
non-firing 1849 Navy Pistol. Photo: 
Phineas J Legheart Vampire Killing 
Kits/Facebook. 

Many kit designers adopt personas 
similar to 19th century snakeoil 
salesmen to maintain the vintage 
pretence. Legheart’s no exception. But 
the difference between these 
manufacturers and the people who buy 
their props is that they’re both in on the 
joke — which is more that can be said 
for the actual “19th century” vampire killing kit trade where auction bidders are bilked 
thousands of dollars for modern-day forgeries. 

Close-up shot of Phineas J Legheart’s “The Professional,” complete with replica non-firing 
flintlock pistol. Photo: Phineas J Legheart Vampire Killing Kits/Facebook. 
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Erin put me in touch with Legheart for 
an interview, as I was keen to get an 
inside view into the world of “antique” 
vampire killing kit trade. What kind of 
person makes them? What kind of 
person buys them? Why are they so 
popular? I emailed him my questions 
on April 3. His replies arrived on the 
15th. 

Anthony Hogg: Long shot, but I’m 
guessing “Phineas J Legheart” isn’t 
your real name and you’re not 
actually a vampire hunter, despite 
what your site and Linkedln profile say. Are you willing to disclose your real name, 
what inspired “Phineas” and what you do when you’re not making vampire killing kits 
for sale? 



5459B3 456064274515290 176209719 n 


Phineas J Legheart: Hi Anthony, Thanks for taking the time to interview me. 

Yes, you are right, my name is Walter Manning and I am officially the “assistant” to the 
vampire hunter Phineas J Legheart. I made up the name Phineas J Legheart in hopes it 
would inspire more fear in the hearts of the vampire than a name like Walter ever could. I 
thought a 175 year old vampire hunter added a bit of mystery to the company. I have found 
that my customers love the Phineas persona and get a kick out of the emails and aged letters 
from Phineas. I try not to break character with my customers in my correspondence with 
them. 


Phineas J Legheart Vampire Killing kits is my current full time job and it keeps me busy as I 
am a one man operation. 

AH: How long have you been making these kits? What inspired you to get into the 
vampire killing kit trade? 

PJL: I have been doing props for quite a long time, mostly for my yard haunt at Halloween. 

But I didn’t get into making vampire killing kits until just a few years ago. I was fascinated by 
the layouts and the aged look and fee! of those kits claiming to be real. I couldn’t afford the 
$10,000 price tag so I thought I would build my own. When I made mine I had several 
requests to buy it, so not willing to part with it, I thought I would build one to sell. I was 
surprised when my first kit sold on ebay within a few hours. After that experience I made 
another and another each of which sold as fast. I had so much fun making and selling them 
that I built my own website to handle the business and formed an LLC. 

AH: Can you walk us through the process of making one of your kits? How long does a 
kit typically take from conception to design? I’m also wondering where you get their 
names from; you sell kits called “Vampire Tears,” “The Bastille,” “The Inquisitor,” 
among others. Do your kits have their own specific personalities? 

2JB 
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PJL: A larger kit usually takes about 4 to 5 days to build, although I usually build several at 
one time. As for naming them, you are right. Tthe [sic] names come from the personality of 
the kits. The Bastille because its the largest and has the most weapons, the Inquisitor 
because it has a vampire skull and papers on research done on the vampire’s physical traits. 
The Scholar because it’s contained in a false book. I try to find a name that I feel is 
descriptive but also adds mystery to the kit. 

I see that you’ve built props for The Mortal Instruments: City of Bones (2013). What 
were the props you made and how’d you get involved with the movie in the first place? 
Tell us about your experience working on the movie. 

PJL: Yes, I was lucky enough to have some props in the movie. I was contacted by Jim 
Murray, who was the Prop Master for the movie. He came across my vampire stakes on etsy 
and wanted me to make him some for the movie. He was amazingly nice and very patient as I 
had never done props for a movie before, and I’m sure ! had far too many questions. It was 
exciting to be even a small part of a feature film. I quickly pulled together a catalog of my stuff 
( I didn’t have one at that time) and sent it to him hoping to sell him a few more items. In the 
end he purchased several items from me. I had several stakes, some aged vials, and a hand 
aged vampire hunting manual make it into the final movie. You can see them attached to the 
inside of the lid in the giant vampire killing kit they open in the movie. It wasn’t a huge sale but 
it was very exciting especially when I say [sic] my props on the big screen. My family and 
friends threw me a party to celebrate when the movie opened and most of the people in the 
theater at the time were with our party. When the scene came on and the vampire kit was 
opened revealing some of my props we all cheered, leaving the rest of the theater a bit 
confused as to what they had missed. In the end my contribution didn’t get my name in the 
credits ( a big disappointment) but it did give me the right to list The Mortal instruments as a 
movie I made props for and the fun and excitement of seeing my props on the screen every 
time I watch the movie. I hope to hear from Jim next time he needs some vampire killing 
props for one of his movies. 

AH: Would it be fair to say you want to be known as the go-to manufacturer of vampire 
killing kits? Is that why you secured vampirekillingkits.com as your site’s URL? 

PJL: Absolutely! When people think vampire killing kits I want them to think Phineas J 
Legheart. 

I just recently purchased the vampirekillingkits.com url from a competitor I respected a lot. He 
did all custom kits, and his work was amazing. He decided to leave the industry for personal 
reasons, and I was honored that he was willing to sell the URL to me. It’s a great URL and so 
the purchase was a no brainer. Prior to that I had and still do have mysteriouspast.com and 
vampirekits.com and have had them from the beginning. 

What’s your opinion on the authenticity of “antique” vampire killing kits, most often 
dated to the 19th century, displayed in various museums (particularly Ripley’s) and 
sold for thousands of dollars through auctions? Have you ever come across a genuine 
example? If so, what made you think it was “legit”? Have any of your kits been sold 
through an auction or to a museum? 
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PJL: I have sold a kit to a museum, but it was only for display as an example. They knew it 
was not an antique and had no intention of passing it off as one. 

As for the “antiques" floating around out there. . well, I think there might be a few legit 
antiques but i doubt there are as many as are being sold as such. If that were true the streets 
would have been littered with them back then and I doubt that was the case. I have seen the 
kit at the Ripley’s Believe it or Not museum and and think it was an interesting example. 
However, I have no idea as to it's authenticity. 

AH: Your most popular kit is “The Professional," which sells for US$295 through your 
website. Why do you think it’s more popular than your other vampire killing kits? 

PJL: Actually, lately The Bastille has caught up to The Professional in popularity. I think the 
reason for both is that they both give you a lot of bang for your buck. They both have a great 
look and feet and most people love the hidden compartment with the hand aged vampire 
hunting manual. I think the Bastille is my favorite all time kit and I’m pleased that it’s finally 
being noticed by my customers, ft’s popularity started to rise when I increased the amount of 
aging I did to the kit increasing its dusty look. A funny story about is that it was Dee Snider of 
Twisted Sister that made the recommendation that l age the kit more. He was a guest at 
Spooky Empire and stopped by my table to check out my kits. He is an amazingly nice guy. 
He said he always liked vampire killing kits and had mentioned that his wife had just recently 
got him a vampire killing kit for Christmas (sadly form another artist) and he loved it because 
of all the aging done to it. He pointed at my Bastille kit and said that he liked it but it needed 
to look older. Well, I was already considering increasing the aged look of the kit, after getting 
feedback from other customers, but now with rock star Dee Snider agreeing I had no choice 
but to comply. The kit has been growing in popularity ever since. I wish I had the opportunity 

basis. 

AH: How many kits do you seli a year? Do you sell enough 
for vampire killing kit manufacture and design to be a full- 
time occupation? 

PJL: I sell many, many kits a year and yes this is my full-time 
occupation. I don’t know how long this will last but I can say this is 
the greatest and hardest job I have ever had. When getting ready 
for a show, i.e. Spooky Empire, I usually am working 7 days a 
week and about 18 hours a day for months leading up to it. I also 
find myself really busy for Christmas, my busiest time of the year, 
even more so then Halloween. I also sell many as birthday gifts. 

AH: Outside your website, can you tell us how you market 
these kits? What kind of “audience” or buyer do you go for? 
What kind of person buys your kits? Is there a “typical” 
buyer? 

PJL: The majority of my sales come from my website. I sell a 
surprising amount to Europe. I also usually have a table at Spooky 
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Walter (and son) posing with 
Twisted Sisters frontman , Dee 
Snider at Spooky Empire's 


Ultimate Horror Weekend, held at 
The Double Tree By Hilton at 
Universal s Orlando t Fla., 2013. 
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Empires Ultimate horror weekends (although I may miss this next one). It gives me a chance 
to meet the people who buy my kits and give me feedback. I’m always surprised at the variety 
of people who buy my kits. They seem to come from all walks of life with only thing they have 
in common is the fove of horror, Halloween, and that they are all some of the nicest people I 
have ever met. Most of my customers look as at home in a business meeting as they do at a 
horror convention. 

AH: There’s a lot of competition in the vampire killing kit trade. You’ve got kits selling 
for thousands in auctions, home manufacturers, there’s plenty on eBay and Etsy. I 
even notice you have a page there. Do you feel the “pinch” from your competitors? 
How do you thrive in a saturated market? 

PJL: Yes, when I started there were only two other vampire killing kit manufacturers that I 
considered competition. They both put out an excellent product with their own unique style. 
But now there are quite a few out there trying to make a quick buck and selling inferior 
products. I don't worry about them as they tend to come and go and don’t have what it takes 
to stay in business long. Customer satisfaction is very important to me as I put a lot of myself 
in every kit I make. I always want my customer to be more excited when he or she opens the 
package I ship to them then they were when they ordered it. 

AH: Your website mentions that you also sell “Zombie Kits,” “Wizard, Witch, and 
Alchemy Kits,” “Beastly Babes Framed Art,” “Cool Stuff from the Dark Side,” and 
“Pirate Gear.” Are the vampire killing kits your biggest seller? If so, what’s the order of 
your other biggest sellers? 

PJL: Yes, vampire killing kits are by far my biggest seller. I just like to try different things to 
keep my mind going but nothing comes close to the safes of the vampire killing kits. I was 
suprised the Zombie Kits didn’t sell well. My guess is that my signature turn of the century 
styling didn’t fit well with the zombie appocolypse [sic]. I am discontinuing the zombie kits. 

The Beastly Babes are on their way out as well. I seemed to be the only one amused by 
them. The best thing they did was show me I should stick to what I’m good at. The Wizard, 
Witch, and Alchemy Kits were fun, but just got too expensive and time consuming to make. 
For that reason, I discontinued them. The Pirate Gear is new and I have high hopes for them. 

I did a lot of research, as I do with my vampire killing kits, and tried to make them authentic to 
what a pirate captain might bring on board in his personal chest during the 1600s. I think they 
are some of my best work. 

AH: Do you do custom kits? If so, have you had any unusual requests? 

PJL: Usually I don’t do custom kits. As for unusual requests, I am asked all the time to build a 
kit that can kill sparkiy vampires but I always reply that the only thing that can kill that 
particular brand of vampire is a poor showing at the box office. 

AH: Do you intend on developing more products to sell through your site, or maybe 
branching out into other areas like merch, books, more media? What’s next for 
Phineas? 
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PJL: I think the Pirate Gear will be a nice add and I have a few other ideas for prototypes that 
I have half built. Basically, I think Phineas will keep doing what Phineas is good at, keeping 
the world safe from vampires. LOL 

If you’re interested in purchasing Walter "Phineas J Legheart” Manning’s kits, visit his website 
for further information. For more coverage on vampire killing kits read “Another ‘Blomberg’ 
Sold: Business as Usual in the ‘Antique’ Vampire Killing Kit Trade” (Nov. 22, 2014). 
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Iran city hits suffocating heat index of 165 degrees, near world 
record 

Forecast by National Weather Service 

jut/ 31 washingtonpost.com 


(This article, originally published Thursday evening, updated Friday morning.) 

Wherever you live or happen to travel to, never complain about the heat and humidity again. 

In the city of Bandar Mahshahr (population of about 1 1 0.000 as of 2010), the air felt like a searing 1 65 
degrees (74 Celsius) today factoring in the humidity. 

[Iran ’s heat index is literally off the charts, and this is what it feels like] 

Although there are no official records of heat indices, this is second highest level we have ever seen 
reported. 

To achieve today’s astronomical heat index level of 165, Bandar Mahshahr's actual air temperature 
registered 115 degrees (46 Celsius) with an astonishing dewpoint temperature of 90 (32 Celsius). 


Bandar Mahshahr, Iran {OIAM) 
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Chart showing temperature, dew point in index in Bandar Mahshahr over fast 36 
hours f using National Weather Service heat index value calculations. (Brian McNoidy) 


This 165 reading, recorded at 4:30 p.m. 
local time Friday, comes one day after 
the heat index soared to 159 degrees 
(70 Celsius) in the same location. 

Bandar Mahshahr sits adjacent to the 
Persian Gulf in southwest Iran where 
water temperatures are in the 90s. 

Such high temperatures lead to some 
of the most oppressive humidity levels 
in the world when winds blow off the 
sweltry water. 


In southeast Iran, also along the 

Persian Gulf, Jask, Iran observed a heat index of 156 degrees (69 Ceisius) on Friday (air temperature 
102.2 degrees with a dew point of 91.4 degrees). 


[Seaff/e just broke TWO incredible records — hot and dry] 

Although there are no official records, 178 degrees (81 Celsius) is the highest known heat index ever 
attained. It was observed in Dhahran, Saudi Arabia on July 8, 2003. In his book Extreme Weather, 
weather historian Christopher Burt says Dhahran, also on the Persian Gulf, registered an air temperature 
of 108 degrees (42 Celsius) and a dew point of 95 (35 Celsius), which computes to such an extreme 
heat index level. 


This week’s extreme heat index values have occurred as a punishing heat wave has engulfed the Middle 
East. 


On Thursday, Baghdad soared to 122 degrees (50C) - though its dewpoint was a lowly 44 (7 Celsius) 
given its desert environs. That combination produced a heat index of 1 15 - the dry air taking a slight 
edge off the blistering temperatures. 
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Iran city hits suffocating heat index of 165 degrees, near world record - The Washington Post 




it feels like it couldn’t be any hotter than it is in 
D.C., but believe it or not, there are worse 
places to be. 


Afghanistan 


! 


„r--' U 


Location of Bandar Mahshahn Iran portrayed by red marker. (Google map) 


A massive high pressure ridge or “heat dome” 
responsible for the excessive heat doesn't 
look to budge for several days, at least. 

[ Think it’s hot here? Iraq declared a 4-day 
heat holiday for temps over 120 degrees] 

The extreme heat over such a long duration is 
particularly taxing in this war-ravaged region, 
as Weather.com explains: 

The government has urged residents to 
stay out of the sun and drink plenty of 
water, but for many of the more than 
3 million Iraqis displaced by violent 
conflict, that poses a dilemma. 


Chronic electricity and water cuts in 
Iraq and other conflict- rid den 
countries make heat waves like the 
present one even more unbearable - 
particularly for the more than 14 
million people displaced by violence 
across the region. In the southern 
Iraqi city of Basrah earlier this month, 
protesters clashed with police as they 
demonstrated for better power 
services, leaving one person dead. 


View Photos 




Unlike other countries in the region, Iraq lacks beaches and travet restrictions make it 
difficult for people to escape the sweltering heat, leaving many - even those fortunate 
enough to live in their homes - with limited options for cooling off. Some swim in rivers and 
irrigation canals, while others spend these days in air-conditioned shopping malls. 


Notes: Credit to AccuWeather’s Anthony Sagliani for posting Iran temperature information on Twitter 
Thursday. Heat indices given in this post were calculated using the National Weather Service definition, 
which may be different from heat index or apparent temperature values reported on other Web sites. 

Comments 
Nasrin Mohajerin 
8/1/2015 7:35 PM PDT 

They don't use Fahrenheit in Iran they use centigrade i bet there is a mistake here .more 

See More 

RocDNats 

8/1/2015 7:24 PM PDT 

Someone pissed of God a lot i think and it's called Iran. Next a swarm of locusts and their 1st borns, and 

a variety of other plagues. ...more 

See More 

JDSBIueDevll 1 

chistera 

8/1/2015 5:04 PM PDT 
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I bet Iranian women who live in sun-attracting all-black abayas which cover them from head to toe with 
full-length sleeves and with their faces entirely covered except for their eyes must really praise Allah for 
being able to wear such modest garb when it's 164 degrees. Lucky Ladies!. ..more 
See More 
Texas 3 

8/1/2015 3:23 PM PDT 

Dont mess with Israel. ..is the lesson heremore 
See More 
Bob Smith 

8/1/2015 2:49 PM PDT 

Where I live it has been hotter and with the monsoons it feels even hotter sometimes. But I can see that 
Bandar-E Mahshahr 

Iran is at 76 percent humidity so that must be miserable, 
check out weather.com for 86440 and look at the 10 day. 

In bullhead city right next door to Mohave Valley it is usually 120-127 in the summer, last week it was 
around 115 degree's 
with 56 percent humidity. 

See More 
Twoiron2 

8/1/2015 2:18 PM PDT 

This is hard evidence that there is a waiting room for Sheol. 
jtssigman 

8/1/2015 2:00 PM PDT 

That's not a temperature, that's a circle of hell... 
jtssigmanTexas 3 and chistera3 
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Ireland's Loch Ness monster resurfaces after 144 years 


Ireland’s Loch Ness monster resurfaces after 144 years 

Tue, Aug ii, 2015 irishtimes.com 


Image of Co Clare sea-serpent, dating from 1871, found in London 

‘A large and frightening 
sea monster seen by 
several people off the 
coast of Kilkee, Ireland’. 
Image from The Days’ 
Doings, 1871. 

Photograph: Mary Evans 
Picture Library in London 

Michael Parsons 

First published:Mon, 

Aug 10, 2015, 01:00 

An image of Co Clare’s 
sea-serpent - Victorian 
Ireland's equivalent of the Loch Ness monster - has resurfaced after 144 years. 

The artist’s impression of the bizarre ocean creature, allegedly spotted off the coast of the 
resort village of Kilkee, has been found lurking in the depths of a London archive. 

The “monster” was the subject of various reported sightings in the 19th-century, including one 
in 1850 when it was seen, improbably, “sunning itself near the Clare coast off Kilkee”. 

The most notable sighting was in September 1871, when the “large and frightening sea 
monster” was seen by several people, who “all had their nerves considerably upset by the 
dreadful appearance of this extraordinary creature” . 

The story first appeared in the Limerick Chronicle and quickly caught the attention of Fleet 
Street, where even the London Times commented on the appearance of the “fabled sea 
serpent in Ireland”. 

Vivid account 

But the most vivid account was provided by The Days’ Doings - an illustrated newspaper. 

Their artist’s impression of the scene, published in October 1871 , has come to light during the 
digitisation of an archive of Victorian illustrated newspapers by the Mary Evans Picture 
Library in London. 

The accompanying story described how a “party of strangers staying at Kilkee, composed of 
several ladies and some gentlemen - one of whom is a well-known clergyman in the north of 



‘A large and frightening sea monster seen by several people off the coast ofK:lkee } 
Ireland'. Image from The Days 1 Doings , 1871. Photograph: Mary Evans Picture Library 

in London 
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Ireland" had been out walking, at a place known as the Diamond Rocks. 

“All of a sudden, their attention was arrested by the appearance of an extraordinary monster, 
who rose from the surface of the water about seventy yards from the place where they were 
standing. 

“It had an enormous head, shaped somewhat like a horse, while behind the head and on the 
neck was a huge mane of seaweed-looking water; the eyes were large and glaring, and, by 
the appearance of the water behind, a vast body seemed to be beneath the waves.” 

The story also appeared in several other British and American newspapers. 

First published: Mon, Aug 10, 2015, 01:00 
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Is this Anne Boleyn's ghost? Snapper gets spooked by apparition in eerie picture - Mirror Online 


Is this a genuine photograph of Anne Boleyn's ghost? 

14:39, 3 August 201 5 By Beki Elmer milTOr.CO.uk 


Point and shoot: The ghostly pointing 
finger appeared when Liam got home 
and studied the picture 

A tourist who was on a day trip to the 
childhood home of beheaded queen 
Anne Boleyn has captured a spooky 
image of what he claims is her GHOST. 

Liam Archer was stunned when, on a 
visit to Hever Castle, he captured the 
image of the second wife of Henry VIII 
stalking the corridors. 

The 26-year-old amateur photographer took a snap of an ornate fireplace in a dimly-lit living 
room in the 13th Century Kent castle. 

But it was only when he returned home and studied the photo that he was amazed to spot 
what looks like a hovering HAND with a long finger apparently pointing towards the chimney. 

Close-up: The image certinly looks like 
a ghostly digit , gesturing towards and 
ornate fireplace in a dimly-lit living room 

Liam, who previously didn’t believe in 
ghosts, is convinced it it the spirit of the 
young queen, who is said to haunt the 
castle. 

He said: "In the prayer room there was 
a fog or a mist hovering around but I 
didn’t think much of it at the time. 

stws "I felt like an unknown force was pulling 

me through the castle. I couldn't see it but I could definitely feel it. 

"I didn’t know what to make of It because I didn't believe in ghosts at this point" 

"It wasn't until three months after that I realised what I had taken a picture of. 

"I am confident this is her. 

"I believe there is something important historically inside the fireplace she wants me to 
recover." 
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Home of royalty: Stunning Hever castle 
in Kent was Anne Boleyn's home in 
childhood and she is said to haunt the 
building 

Liam, from Lewes, East Sussex, was 
exploring Hever Castle with his family 
when he snapped the ghoulish picture. 

It appear to show a woman's hand 
hovering in the left hand side of the 
picture, moving towards a fireplace. 

It was taken in the castle which was the 

childhood home of Anne Boleyn which later came into the possession of King Henry's fourth 
wife, Anne of Cl eves. 
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Professor: Lizard Man is part of the legend cycle- Live5News.com | Charleston, SC | News, Weather , Sports 


Professor: Lizard Man is part of the legend cycle 

south Carolina (W7SCJ - live5news.eom 





Posted: Aug 04, 2015 
3:00 PM PDT Updated: 
Aug 04, 2015 3:04 PM 
PDT 

By Karina Bolster 


"Monsters kind of 
become a way that 
communities identify 
themselves,” Dr. Scott 
Poole, Ph.D., with the 
College of Charleston, 
said. 


That monster, Lizard Man, is making a name 
for himself this week. 


Over the weekend, new pictures popped up on 
social media of the shadowy creature roaming 
the midlands near the town of Bishopville. 


Twenty-five years ago, sheriffs deputies 
tracked sightings of the monster in Lee County. 


Source: WCSC 


LIZARD MAN SIGHTING 


BlsmVtLLFS FAMOUS URBAN LEGEND 


ource: &aran tierra 


Whether you believe the stories or not, Poole 
has an interesting take on why the legend of 
Lizard Man is making a 
comeback now. 

"They move in kind of five to 
ten year cycles,” PooSe, who 
teaches history and pop 
culture at the college, said. 
“They often build on earlier 
versions of the story." 

Poole said the renewed 
interest in Lizard Man is 
similar to the legends of the 
Loch Ness Monster and Big 
Foot. 
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But why now? Why do people care about this story of Lizard Man roaming the swamp area of 
Bishopville? 

"They often are ways for communities to express other kinds of anxieties," he said. 

Poole said when the Lizard Man story first came out in the 80s, South Carolina’s 
economy was tough, and rural communities were hurting. 

Now in 2015... “"South Carolina has had a very difficult summer,” Poole said. “So I’d say that 
it's not very surprising that Lizard Man is making another appearance and that people are 
focusing their anxiety and angst on that." 

Dr. Poole was one of several professors who traveled to Bishopville four years ago to learn 
more about the Lizard Man legend. 

He's studied urban and folk legends and has written a book called "Monsters in America". 

He said Lizard Man can be good for business, too. 

In Bishopville, you can buy t-shirts and hats celebrating the half reptile half man. 

Here in Charleston, a designer is capitalizing on the re-surging Lizard man phenomenon, 
making brand new t shirts to sell at the market. 

"There was a real sense of ownership, almost like, this is our monster," Pool said. 

Social media is making Lizard Man a bigger star than he ever was back in the 80's and 90's. 

He has a twitter page, and in the last few days he tweeted: "Kicking myself for being 
photographed outside that church. I was just trying to figure out if they were traditional or 
contemporary worship." 

Bless you Lizard Man. ..bless you. 

All content © Copyright 2000 - 2015 WorldNow and WCSC. All Rights Reserved. For more 
information on this site, please read our Privacy Policy and Terms of Service. 
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Peel Castle is located on St Patrick's Isle, connected to the town of Peel by a 
causeway The castle was originally a place of worship before Magnus Barefoot, who 
was king of Man during the 1 1 th century, turned it into a fort. Hie buildings within the 
castle are now mostly ruined, but the outer walls remain intact and you can walk round 
the castle beneath them, Tlie cemetery at Peel Castle was also the resting place of the 
famous 'Pagan Lady', whose grave included a magnificent necklace and many other 
intriguing objects (see Chapter 5 for more about her). Hie castle is open daily 10-4/5, 
for up-to-date times and admission prices see the Manx National Heritage website: 
http://www.manxnationaiheritage J im 

6. Royal Chapel of St John the Baptist, Tynwald Hill 

For the Royal Chapel of St John the Baptist, follow the A1 from Peel back towards 
Douglas. Tynwald and the Chapel are on the left-hand side of the road and there is 
parking nearby. St John's church is east of the famous Tynwald site; both places are 
connected via a path. Hie Tynwald is the Manx parliament, which has Norse origins 
and dates from the 10—1 1 ch century; there's an interesting video about the ceremonies 
held there at the Manx Museum. Hie church itself dates from before the 16 ,h century. 
A sculptured stone with a runic inscription can be seen in the front portal. The church 
is open daily 9-6. 

7. Kirk Michael, Church of St Michael and All the Angels 

Approximately 10 minutes drive north from Peel on the A3, you can find the 
village of Kirk Michael On the A3 from Peel, the church is on your right-hand side 
and can easily be spotted as it has an eye-catching wooden arched gate. Hie church 
is home to an amazing collection of sculptured stones, many of which contain runic 
inscriptions. Look for the depiction of the hero Sigurd on the stones, and try and locate 
the runes on stone 110, (see Chapter 4 for more about Sigurd's legend). 

8. Ballaugh, St Mary’s Old Church 

Hie Old Church at Ballaugh can be found on Station Road (A 10), on the right- 
hand side in the middle of the village. Ballaugh again displays some impressive stone- 
work. Only one rune-stone has been found in this parish, but it is likely that it comes 
from the churchyard of the Old Church itself. A grave containing a sword and a spear 
has also been found at Ballaugh. (fig. 4) 


9. Jurby, St Patrick’s Church 

St Patricks church in Jurby can be found just off the west coast road (A 10). Turn 
left towards the coast onto Ballavarran Road, which ends at the church. St Patrick's 
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graveyard, which has excellent views of the sea, has a probable Viking-Age burial 
mound, which has not been excavated. The church itself is kept locked, but accessible 
in the church porch are several crosses and carved stones. Be sure to find the depiction 
of Sigurd on stone 119 and Heimdall on stone 127, (see Chapter 4 for more about 
Sigurd and the Norse gods). 

10, Kirk Andreas, St Andrew’s Church 

Kirk Andreas (St Andrews Church) is in the village of Andreas; and the main church 
entrance is just off the A9; its also visible from the B 14. Inside the church are eleven carved 
stone fragments with Viking decorative motifs, runic inscriptions as well as depictions of 
carved figures. The hero Sigurd can be seen on stone 121 roastin g the heart of the dragon 
Fafnir while the other side depicts Sigurd's brother-in-law Gunnar, bound in a snake pit. 
The Norse god Odin can be seen on one side of the stone 128, alongside one of his ravens, 
being swallowed by the wolf Fenrir at Ragnarok(the Norse end of the world). 

1 1, Bride, St Bridget’s Church 

St Bridgets Church in Bride (another name for Bridget) can be found along the 
A10 about 12 minutes north of Ramsey, in the centre of the village. Hie church itself is 
open in the mornings and closed in the evenings, so it's worth checking the times online. 
Inside the church are several carved stones. The most elaborate,, sometimes called the Thor 
Cross (124), has several different scenes in a dense network of decoration. The scenes 
are very difficult to interpret today, and it has been suggested that they may include a 
hunting scene, the god Thor fishing with an ox- head in order to catch the mighty Midgard- 
serpent who encircles the earth, Thor wrestling with the Midgard -serpent, the cock of 
the resurrection, Romulus and Remus, and one of Thor's opponents, the giant Hrungnir. 

12, Maughold Parish Church 

Maughold Parish church is located approximately eight minutes drive south of 
Ramsey along Maughold Road (A 15). As you drive into the village there is a car park 
on the left hand side, and the church is a short three minute walk from there. The 
shelter containing the crosses is in the churchyard on the right hand side of the church. 
The shelter (or cross- house) contains 45 fragments of stone crosses dating from the 
Celtic to Viking periods. Amongst these crosses are the Hethinn stone (142) with 
possible Viking graffiti, a hunting scene (98) and a distinctive boar figure (133). Also 
found within the churchyard are the ruins of three early medieval keeills (the Manx 
Gaelic term for early medieval chapels that are square in plan). 

We hope that you have enjoyed following the Viking Trail through Man's 
beautiful scenery. Now you can read more about the sites, crosses, stories, beliefs and 
practices of the Manx Scandinavians in the chapters that follow. 
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CHAPTER 2 

The Vikings: 
Myths and Misconceptions 

Brian McMahon 


Never before has such terror appeared in Britain as we have now suffered 
from a pagan race... 7 he heathens poured out the blood of saints around the 
altar, and trampled on the bodies of saints in the temple of God, like dung in 
the streets. 

These words were written in 793AD by the Northumbrian scholar Alcuin of 
York after an attack by Scandinavian raiders oil the monastery at Lindisfarne. They 
give some sense of the dramatic first impression the Vikings made on the peoples of 
Europe at the onset of the so-called 'Viking Age' Iconic and romanticised depictions 
of these medieval pirates have been a staple of Western literature, art and cinema ever 
since, from Wagnerian operas to Hollywood action films. Like Alcuin, later writers 
have been at pains to emphasise the destructive barbarism of these raiders, but how 
fair are these depictions? And do they tell the whole story? 

In the first place, the word 'Viking' as it is now used is something of a misnomer. 
The term derives from the Old Norse language, and originally referred specifically 
to those men who adventured overseas to raid and plunder [vik means bay or creek 
- as in Reykjavik in Iceland, where Scandinavian emigrants first settled around the 
year 870AD). In the Middle Ages these feared raiders were known as 'Ashmen' by 
the Germans, 'Norsemen' by the Gaels and collectively as ‘the Danes" in Anglo- 
Saxon England, To 'go Viking' was something a man might do in his youth to accrue 
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honour and the spoils of war, but it was rare for any man to take part in foreign raids 
continuously throughout his life. Hie career Viking is largely the creation of a later age* 
and the true history of medieval Scandinavian society, and of the colonies founded 
in Iceland,, Ireland, England, Greenland, the Faeroe Islands and on the Isle of Man, 
is far more complex than this stereotype suggests. Having passed from literature into 
legend, the Vikings are now perhaps more often misremembered and misrepresented 
than members of any other historical culture, and the number of unsubstantiated 
myths concerning them continues to grow. 

The Viking Age dates roughly from the raid on Lindisfarne in 793 to the 
unsuccessful attempt by the Norwegians to conquer England in 1066. In the early part 
of this period, the peoples of Northern Europe were, indeed, 'a pagan race' However 
one common misconception, encouraged by Wagner's operas and films like 7 he Vikings 
(1958) and The I3 rfj Warrior (1999), is that there was a single, uniform religion practised 
by all Vikings. In reality, there were many variations on the theme of Norse cosmology 
Gods like Odin, Thor, Tyr, Heimdalland Frevr were accorded different significance and 
status across the disparate Viking world. Hie Norse religion had no name among the 
peoples who followed it, except perhaps the 'old custom' when contrasted with the 'new 
religion' of Christianity. Ultimately both Denmark and Norway formally converted to 
the new faith, although many continued such practices as ancestor worship and a belief 
in supernatural spirits of the land (Ifludvaeftir) long after. 

From Alenin's description of the sack of Lindisfarne, when holy Christian relics 
were looted by Viking raiders, we might be tempted to imagine a time of intense 
hostility between pagans and Christians. Surprisingly, this was not always the case, 
and in some places it appears that Christians and pagans were even able to co-exist 
in relative peace. We can see evidence of this on the Isle of Man in the stone carvings 
which show Christian motifs alongside scenes from pagan mythology. It has been 
suggested that pagan stories were adapted by Christian believers to help explain the 
new religion to recent converts. Archaeologists have identified several finds which 
support this view of a 'gradual' conversion, including a smith's mould from Trend 
in Jutland with spaces for the fashioning of a Thor's hammer amulet alongside two 
Christian crosses. A number of hammers featuring Christian ornamentation have 
also been discovered. Most remarkably in Iceland, around the year 1000 AD, mass 
Christianisation tookplace as the result of a vote held by the chieftains at the national 
meeting place, the Althing. This was the site of annual gatherings similar to the Tynwald 
ceremonies practised on the Isle of Man. Indeed, the name 'Tynwald' ('Tinvaal* in 
Manx Gaelic) is derived from the Old Norse word for a meeting or assembly, and it 
may be that on Man, as in Iceland, assemblies of this kind facilitated and helped to 
encourage the conversion of the Norse settlers. 

Warlike they may have been, but the Vikings could also be prudent and 
diplomatic, and they understood the advantages of peaceful co-existence wherever they 
planned to settle or to trade. Fortified Viking settlements began to appear on the Isle of 
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Man in the ninth century, and remnants of two tenth -century longhouses still exist at 
the Braaid. Hie remains of smaller farmhouses have also been discovered at DoarUsh 
Castle near Dalby, and at Cronk ny Merriu. Settlers farmed the land and engaged in 
trade with local people. Scandinavian merchants especially prized purchases of silver, 
gold, and glass beads, but also dealt in amber, fur, wax and salt. It is not clear how 
significant a role the Isle of Man played in trading such commodities, but its proximity 
to Britain made it relatively accessible for traders from Denmark and Norway who had 
settled there. Goods were bartered or exchanged for silver and gold (sometimes broken 
down into smaller fragments known as 4 hacksilver' or 'hackgold*}. Throughout Europe, 
the Vikings were also heavily involved in the slave trade, often capturing hostages, 
including monks, women and children during their raids, and then selling them on 
or retaining them to work the land and serve in their settlements. 

One of the most well-known misconceptions about the Viking warriors who carried 
out these raids is the nineteenth-century idea that they wore horned helmets to terrify 
their enemies in battle. Although some horned figures do exist in Nordic art (notably 
on the Oseberg tapestry discovered in Norway in 1904), they are usually interpreted 
by scholars as representing gods or monsters (or possibly priests), rather than mortal 
warriors. No horned helmet has been discovered from the period, and such headgear 
would, in any case, have been hugely impractical for the lightly- armoured Viking warrior. 
Even if horns could have been affixed to a metallic or leather cap, they would have caught 
enemy blades rather than deflecting them. Drinking horns, however, were widely used, 
and are depicted in poetry, on picture stones, and among other archaeological finds. Hie 
Icelandic Prose Edda, an important compendium of Old Norse mythology, tells the story 
of Hi or being tricked by a giant into drinking from a horn which contained all the water 
in the oceans of the world - a task which ultimately defeated even the mighty thunder 
god. Toasts would be drunk from horns during feasts and to seal alliances. Hie claim 
that the ritual of clinking drinking horns to allow drink to spill from one to another 
as a deterrent to poisoners is, however, apocryphal. Hie colourful, somewhat macabre 
suggestion that Vikings regularly drank from the skulls of their defeated enemies is 
similarly unsupported by the archaeological evidence, and is most likely a later invention. 

Hie widespread belief that Vikings couldn't read or write is another misconception. 
Although it is generally true that literacy was a by-product of Christianisation, runic 
and Irish ogham alphabets were in use, as may be seen on several of the stone crosses 
found on Man. Most runic inscriptions were very brief and simply contained a memorial 
like those still used today on gravestones. Hie carving of runes into stone was a labour- 
intensive process and was often used for the commemoration of especially rich or 
successful warrior chieftains. 

Hi at 'the Vikings never bathed' is another popular myth. Hie Icelandic family 
sagas contain references to women washing men's hair as a sign of affection, and 
the Icelandic lawbook Gragas (Grey-goose) demands severe penalties for any man 
who dirtied another to disgrace him. When the Danes first settled in the North East 
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of England (a region then known as the Danelaw) the Anglo-Saxons were actually 
struck by the high hygienic standards of these newcomers. This was said to make 
them especially attractive to Anglo-Saxon women! Archaeologists have found various 
grooming implements at Viking burial sites, including a small pestle and mortar 
discovered when excavating the grave of the so-called ‘Pagan Lady’ at Peel Castle on 
the west coast of Man* Not all contemporary observers were impressed, however. In a 
distant part of Europe, the Arabic traveller Ahmad ibn Fadlan, wrote about his time 
with a group of Vi kings known as the Rus . These were Norse traders who travelled east 
across the Baltic and settled in parts of present-day Russia and Ukraine. In 921 AD, Ibn 
Fadlan described them as, 

... The filthiest of all Allah's creatures: they do not clean themselves after excreting or 
urinating or when in a state of ritual impurity ( i.e . after coitus) and do not <e ven > wash 
their hands after food. Indeed they are like asses that roam <in the fields'?. 

It is important to remember that, as a devout Muslim, Ibn Fadlan set great store 
by a particular form of ritual washing, and also that he has repeatedly been accused 
by some scholars of exaggeration. Nevertheless it is clear that Viking hygiene was 
not consistent from one place to another, much like the Vikings themselves. While 
some were indeed 'filthy', as the modern stereotype suggests, others were so vain that 
not only the women but even the men may have worn make-up! 

It would also be wrong to imagine that the Vikings were all remarkably tall, blonde 
and blue-eyed, as they were frequently portrayed in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. While some undoubtedly fitted this description, the more widely the Vikings 
travelled the more diverse their culture became, assimilating many different ethnic groups. 
The average Viking male was about 5*8* (173cm) in height - not especially tall for the 
time - and was often genetically indebted to generations of non-Scandinavian ancestors 
including the original inhabitants of what are now Russia, Ireland, Spain and France.. 

Following the conversion to Christianity in Iceland, the mythology and heroic 
legends of the Vikings began to be written down, providing the most complete 
record of the old beliefs available today. Hie stone crosses testify to the same stories 
having been known on the Isle of Man (perhaps in slightly different forms), but no 
contemporary manuscripts are known to have been made on the Island. Those textual 
records we do have were not produced until the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
and because they were authored by Christians, there is some doubt as to how accurate 
a picture they present of pre-Christian traditions. Some scholars have seen evidence of 
'tampering' with the oral source material to make it more palatable to a God-fearing 
readership. It maybe, then, that we will never know the whole truth about the Vikings. 
What we can say with certainty is that, while Alcuin's bloodcurdling account of them 
was disturbingly accurate, neither he nor the Romantics of the nineteenth century nor 
the film makers of the twentieth told the whole story 
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CHAPTER 3 

Viking-Age Stones and Crosses 

Heidi Stoner and Aya van Renterghem 


While following the Viking Trail, you will come across a great number of Viking- 
Age stones and crosses. These are some of the most detailed and intriguing remnants 
of that time and can be found in various places on the Island. In this chapter you will 
find out more about the monuments, their makers, the inscriptions they curry and the 
significance of their decorations. There are different ways of referring to these stones 
and crosses, and we have adopted the numbering of Manx National Heritage. In most 
cases, this number can be found on a small metal disc attached to the stone. The location 
of the monuments is indicated, followed by their Viking Trail number printed in bold 
between brackets. 

Hie carved stone Viking monuments that populate the Isle of Man, most frequently 
found in parish churches, take the form of standing cross slabs. They are mostly dated to 
the tenth and eleventh centuries. Hie monuments are carved on at least two sides with 
the broad faces usually taking the form of a decorated cross, with images, patterns such 
as knot- work, interlace or ring chains. Runic writing is sometimes incorporated into 
this decoration. These monuments, while not unique to Man in form, do have a unique 
decorative scheme that separates the Manx corpus from other Viking stone sculpture 
found in such places as the North of England and Ireland. In form, the monuments 
clearly derive from earlier traditions of stone carving such as the High Crosses found in 
Irish monastic sites or the traditions of sculpture found in England. While incised stone 
inscriptions are found in Scandinavia, the sculpting of monumental forms in stone was 
a tradition unique to the early medieval world of the British Isles. 

Some of the earliest carvings found on the Isle of Man are from Celtic religious 
sites, and bear ogham inscriptions. Ogham is an early medieval script mostly used 
for writing in Early Irish, predominantly found in Ireland and Western Britain. 
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Fig. 5. Andreas 111. 

Photo by Heidi Stoner. 
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Examples of this can be seen in the Manx National Heritage Museum (1), as well as a 
Celtic style of decoration (e.g. Braddan 72, 2). It is possible that the independent style 
which developed on the Island began with these early cross slab types, and was then 
influenced by new decorative styles and taste. The runic inscriptions are also more fully 
incorporated as a feature of the cross, in some cases being given an equal visual weight 
to the ornamentation. 

Not all of the decorated cross slabs contain runes, however. So far we have 
discovered runic inscriptions on thirty- five stones. These runic crosses show two 
different styles: type A has a sculptured cross on the face and back of the stone, and the 
runic message is cut on the edge of the slab, usually running from the base to the top; 
type B also has a cross on both sides, but the inscription is on the face, along the side 
of the cross. The stone at Ballaugh (8), for instance, is a type B, which means that on 
the face of the cross the inscription is placed down the left hand side of the cross while 
on the right, there is a decorative interlaced pattern, that differs from the contrasting 
design of the cross itself. 

Runes or the runic alphabet is a script which probably originated in the first 
century in Scandinavia, and was likely derived from the Roman alphabet. Runes appear 
all over Europe in various forms, and are used for writing different languages. Hie 
most common runes are epi graphical, which means that they are found carved in 
stone, wood, metal, bone and other solid materials. All inscriptions on the Isle of 
Man are found on stone, and the majority are carved using Scandinavian runes. The 
Scandinavian runic alphabet, also called fupark after its first six letters, changed much 
over time, which is why we distinguish between the older fupark, the younger fujiark y 
and medieval runes. Hie younger jufrark was mostly used by the Vikings and shows 
up in two variants: the short- twig, and the long-branch variant The Manx stones show 
that short- twig Viking runes were clearly favoured on the Island. There is one stone, 
Kirk Michael 130 (7) written in the other variant, one in Maughold (142, 12) which 
contains a mix of both, and one containing cryptic runes which as yet have not been 
deciphered (Andreas 111, 10 ). Additionally, there are two stones at Maughold which 
have inscriptions in Old English instead of the commonly used Old Norse, and the 
carver accordingly used Anglo-Saxon runes (42 and 43, 12 ). (fig. 5) 

Tlie importance of the runic inscriptions is not just that they are direct evidence 
for Viking presence and influence on the Isle of Man, they can also tell us more 
about who raised or carved a particular stone and for what reason. The majority of 
the Manx rune-stones contain so-called memorial inscriptions. Th ese usually tell 
us the name of the person who raised the cross, who the cross is for (the deceased), 
and their relationship. Sometimes the name of the rune-carver or cross-maker (the 
inscriptions often say ‘maker", which is rather ambiguous), or the reason for raising 
the stone are also mentioned. Hie inscriptions usually display formulaic language 
which is similar to the Scandinavian memorial inscriptions. Two clear examples 
of th is are Andreas 131 (10), and Michael 101 (7): the first inscription reads: 
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sant:ulf:hin:suarti:raistiiknjs:^ana:aftlr;arin:biaurk k kuinu:siiia,which translates 
as 'Sondulf the Black raised this cross in memory of Arinbiorg, his wife' Hie second 
inscription also tells us the name of the maker: EnaikbrlktksunnaJpakansismij^raLSt 
l:krus:pan^:fur:salu:sina:&in:brnkuin:kaijt|kirJ)i:|3ana:aiik|alaiimaun, 'Mselbrigde, 
son of Athakan, the smith, raised this cross for his soul (to be saved from?) sin, but 
Gaut made it and all in Man' 

The other stones simply show some runic graffiti, or less formal messages, 
such as Maughold 145 (12), which reads luan+brlst+raisti+Jjaslr+ninur+|(f) 
u^arkhniastbml-h, loan the priest carved these runes’, followed by the runic alphabet 
(the last section, which begins with yiijpark). The two Anglo-Saxon inscriptions both 
convey personal names, one of which, we think, is the common Old English name 
'Blaecmon (Maughold 42, 12). 

The runes are of course not the only interesting elements on the stones. The 
decorations have their own significance and are equally telling about Manx society 
during the Viking period. Figural decoration on the Isle of Man is often divided into 
two categories: pagan or Christian. The motif of beasts or dragons, which is found 
throughout the British Isles and Scandinavia, suggests a pagan background, particularly 
on Viking- Age stone carving. These beasts can appear in scenes (e.g. Jurby 93, 9) or 
else are independently carved as a decorative motif (e.g. Braddan 135 and 136, 2 ). 
While the styles of carving may differ and change over time, there is a clear preference 
for interlaced and intertwined beasts, ranging from the single knotted serpent found 
on Maughold 91 (12), to the footed beast intertwined with tendrils found on Braddan 
135 ( 2 ). However, we do not know whether the Scandinavian Manx understood them 
as representing the Midgard Serpent (the mighty World-Serpent who will kill the god 
Thor at the end of the world) or the Beasts of Hell, a popular early Christian motif 
found elsewhere in the British Isles, although both show that supernatural dangers were 
thought to be ever present and that they were both feared and revered. 

The distinction between pagan and Christian is thus not always helpful, also since 
it does not account for all sculptured scenes, for instance the 'Hart and Hound' scenes 
found on Man (e.g. Michael 1 05, 7). However, as all of the figural decoration is carved 
on monuments that take the form of the cross, any depiction of figures from outside the 
biblical canon must be understood within a broader visual framework of Christianity. 
Put quite simply, these are Christian monuments, as many of the inscriptions state 
explicitly: this cross was raised. So our interpretation of scenes must be primarily 
focused through a Christian lens. 

At the point when these crosses were erected, the individuals raising them, and 
those they commemorated, appear to have been fully Christianized. Some of the 
images demonstrate this world view clearly, such as the Christian figures on crosses 
like Michael 100 or the depiction of the Crucifixion on Michael 129 cross slab (7). This 
Crucifixion scene is one of a relatively small number of early medieval crucifixions (less 
than twenty carvings have been counted across the early medieval British Isles). It is. 
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however, in keeping with the early medieval tradition of depicting the figure of Christ 
in a triumphant manner. Above the ring-headed cross a cock is carved, symbol of the 
resurrection, and also a winged angel. There are many figures, however, which cannot 
be identified, sometimes due to fragmentation or damage to the sculptures. Sometimes 
we cannot interpret the meaning of a figure because there is too little information; an 
example of this can be found on Michael 123, where the female figure is sometimes, 
but inconclusively, identified as the giant-girl Gerd, a figure from Old Norse legend, 
standing by a tethered horse. Some of the scenes can be understood when considered 
in a mythological context, such as Sigurd (Andreas 121, 10) or Heimdall (Jurby 127,9). 

Gaufis Cross, found at Kirk Michael (101), is often said to be the 'earliest" Viking 
cross on the Isle of Man. While this is impossible to ascertain, the Cross presents a very 
interesting case for looking at the patterning and decorations of Viking monuments on 
Man. On the side bearing the runic inscription (see above), the central cross shaft is 
carved with a Borre-style ring-chain motif, which was popular throughout the Viking 
world. This motif, dated in Scandinavia to c. 890-960, began to lead a life of its own 
in the Viking world in the British Isles. It was likely imported independently from 
Scandinavia into the various regions of the Viking world, but occurs with the most 
frequency on the Isle of Man (e.g. Andreas 131, Ballaugh). It is found here so often 
that it is sometimes, within the context of stone carving, called the 'Manx Pattern* 
Hie Manx style for this motif is distinct: it is always carved with the tongue pointing 
downwards, whereas in England, for instance, the tongue usually points up. Along 
the right and left of the ring -chain cross shaft are two different interlace motifs. On 
the right is a tendril motif, which again has parallels in England, but is much more 
common on the Isle of Man. The Borre-style ring-chain can be seen at Ballaugh; here 
it is developed with tendrils and pellets. This shows the flexibility of these patterns, 
which were changed, adapted and hybridized on the Isle of Man. Hiis is evidence that 
the sculptors of Man were not simply importing Scandinavian styles to use on Manx- 
made sculptures, they were developing their own distinct regional style that spoke to 
the tastes and preferences of the Manx Vikings. 

One image of particular interest to the Viking Age comes in the form of graffiti:: 
lines scratched into the surface of a monument, preserving what may have been an 
individuals fleeting thought, rather than a carefully designed and complex programme, 
expertly carved. This is the image of a ship scratched into the surface of Maughold 
142 ( 12 ), which recalls a thirteenth -century carved stick found in Bergen, Norway. 
This image, which since it is a grafttto is impossible to date and may originate from 
well beyond the Viking Age, shows neither a pagan nor a Christian scene, but rather 
depicts an important aspect of life central to living on the Isle of Man, in the heart of 
the Irish Sea. (fig . 6) 

Manx society was hybrid in nature, as the sculpture shows. This fact is underlined 
by its runic inscriptions. As noted earlier, only a portion of the wealth of Man's stone 
carvings is runic, and within that small group there are different alphabets and 
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languages. Further, a number of stones contain ogham inscriptions suggesting a Celtic 
background. Another script frequently used for inscriptions is the Roman alphabet, 
which we still use today. This is an impressive linguistic mix, even though scholars often 
complain it also led to bad grammar. Particularly intriguing examples of this linguistic 
diversity are Maughold 145 ( 12 ) and Kirk Michael 130 (7), which show both runic and 
ogham inscriptions. A rune-stone (118) and a small group of sculptured stones with 
graffiti in a Roman script common in manuscripts from the British Isles were found in 
Bride church (11). This then also gives us a clue about the kinds of people who carved 
(and carved on) these stones: in this case, people with a knowledge of ecclesiastical 
Latin, likely clergymen. Of course, this also confirms a Christian context. 

The language of the inscription does not always accurately represent the cultural 
background of the deceased and/or the person raising the stone. For instance, Michael 
130, a stone whose ogham inscription already demonstrated a Celtic influence, also has 
Celtic names in the memorial. inscription, written in the Old Norse language. Indeed, 
there is a rather high proportion of Celtic names on the crosses, even though they are 
mostly inscribed in Scandinavian runes and in the Norse language. 

The cultural richness of these stones and their inscriptions is unique to the Isle 
of Man, and are some of the many reasons that make the Island well worth studying 
and exploring. 



Fig, 6. Maughold 142. 

Photo by Heidi Stoner. 
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CHAPTER 4 

Mythological and Heroic Motifs 
in Manx Stone Sculpture 

Timothy ]LS. Bourns 


The Vikings began to settle on the Isle of Man in the ninth century. Little is known 
about the conversion of the Norse settlers to Christianity* but a change in burial rites 
indicates that a religious shift took place at the beginning of the tenth century The 
Norse incomers started to bury their deceased in existing Christian cemeteries and to 
commission stone crosses as memorial grave -markers for the dead. Manx memorial 
sculpture is important physical evidence of the Scandinavian conversion to Christianity 

The stone crosses display elaborate scenes featuring human and animal figures 
that must have had symbolic significance. Hie Christian symbolism in these scenes 
is clearly discernible, but many images can be linked to ancient Scandinavian myths 
and legends that the settlers brought with them and kept alive through oral tradition 
Early scholarship was overly ambitious in interpreting many of the pictorial scenes 
from Manx sculpture as representing the Norse myths; today scholars are much more 
cautious. While various interpretations have been offered, the symbolism of many 
scenes cannot now be identified. This chapter outlines some of the clearest parallels 
between the images on Manx memorial crosses and pre-Christian Norse mythology, 
including possible depictions of the gods Odin, Thor, and Heimdall; seeresses, 
valkyries, or fate-figures (norns); the trickster god Loki; and the legendary hero Sigurd 
who slew the dragon Fafnir. 

Most written sources for Norse mythology and heroic legend come from medieval 
Iceland, a country first settled in roughly 870 AD, and which officially converted to 
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Christianity in 999/1000 AD, In the 13 ,h - and 14 ,h centuries, the 'Icelandic miracle’ 
took place: an explosion of literary production on this remote island. Three written 
sources are of particular relevance: the Poetic Edda, the Prose Edda , and Jhe Saga of 
the Volsungs. The Poetic Edda refers to a collection of Old Norse poems preserved in a 
single manuscript* which was written in roughly 1270 AD* though much of its source 
material was certainly composed at an earlier date. The text consists of twenty-nine 
anonymous poems* dealing with mythological material and with ancient Scandinavian 
and Germanic heroes such as Sigurd, The Prose Edda was composed around 1220 
AD by Snorri Sturluson (1 179-1241), the Icelandic historian* scholar, poet, and law- 
speaker. It was intended to tell Icelandic readers and would-be poets about the myths 
that underlie poetic compositions' many of Snorri’s stories about the exploits of the 
gods and giants are found nowhere else. Jhe Saga of the Volsungs was composed around 
1250 AD by an unknown author. It elaborates the heroic poems of the Poetic Edda into 
a full prose account of the life of Sigurd and the rise and fall of his family, the Volsungs, 
who traced their lineage back to the god Odin. 

Below I discuss some of the clearest parallels between the images found on Isle 
of Man stone sculpture and the mythological and heroic literature of medieval Iceland. 

Andreas 128 - Odin 

Also known as ThorwakTs Cross* this stone fragment clearly depicts a male figure 
with a bird on his shoulder, with a spear close by, and a wolf below him The wolf is 
biting or trying to swallow him (his right foot and ankle are in the wolf’s mouth). The 
figure is widely thought to represent the Norse god Odin: on his shoulder sits one of his 
two ravens and we know that the monstrous wolf Fenrir will devour him at Ragnarok 
(the great battle at the end of the mythical present when many gods will perish in 
war against Loki and the giants), The Norse myths tell us that Odin is the head of the 
pantheon, the most ancient and All-Father of the gods, and the ruler of Asgard, the 
realm of the gods. He is the god of wisdom, war* poetry, magic* and death. His two 
ravens are named Hugin and Munin; their names are connected with the idea of ‘mind* 
They are often translated as Thought’ and ‘Memory’ 

If the raven that sits on the figure’s shoulder is one of Odin’s ravens, then the 
wolf underneath is surely Fenrir* the son of Loki and the giantess Angrboda. In 
Snorri's account the monstrous wolf is bound by the gods because he is considered 
too dangerous* is growing too large, and prophecies foretold that he would bring harm 
to them. The god Tyr was the only one who dared approach the wolf and feed him. 
After Fenrir broke two ordinary fetters, the gods devised a third using magic. The 
wolf refused to be bound again unless one of the gods placed his hand in its mouth 
as a pledge that no trickery was involved. Tyr was the only one brave enough to make 
this sacrifice. When Fenrir realised he was trapped, he bit off Tyr T s hand. Moreover, 
at Ragnarok - Odin is swallowed up by Fenrir* though he will be avenged by his son 
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Vidar who survives the apocalypse. The spear may represent Gungnir, the magical 
spear of Odin. 

On the other side of the stone fragment is an image of a Christian figure — 
possibly Christ ora priest - holding a book (perhaps the Bible) and a cross with a fish 
nearby and a defeated serpent beJow. While Ragnarok represents the end of an era and 
the demise of most of the Norse gods, the other side is filled with Christian symbolism, 
representing the transition from paganism to Christianity. 

Kirk Bride 129- Th or 

This is also known as Thor’s Cross 1 ; some researchers have seen various myths 
involving the god Thor in its ornamentation. On one side of the cross, below the circle 
to the right, a man with a beard and a belt is depicted who might be Hi or, the red- 
bearded god. Thor is the son of Odin and Jord (Earth), the guardian of the gods, and 



Fig. 7 . Jurby 12 7 . 

Photo Heidi Stoner. 
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he is associated with thunder and lightning, strength and seafaring. Almost all of his 
stories tell of giant-slaying and he is the strongest of gods and men. He also possesses 
the powerful belt of strength and when he buckles it on his divine power doubles. 

This figure is also holding what could be an ox-head in his left hand, echoing a 
tale of Thor's struggle against the Midgard-serpent One of the children of Loki and a 
sibling of Fenrir, this mighty beast lies in the deep sea and encircles the earth, biting 
its own tail. According to Snorri, Thor went fishing with the giant Hymir and insisted 
on going further and further out to sea. He brought the head of Hymir's biggest ox 
with him as bait. The Midgard-serpent took the bait and a great battle ensued. Just as 
Thor raised his powerful hammer Mjollnir to strike, Hymir, who had grown immensely 
afraid, cut Thor's line so that the serpent sank back into the sea. Thor punched Hymir 
so that he fell overboard. Thor and the Midgard-serpent will meet again at Ragnarok, 
where they will kill each other. The serpent might be represented by the band of ring- 
chain on the left and right sides of the cross, forming a border, and its head is carved 
close to the figure of Thor on the right side. 

On the opposite side of the cross, on the left side below the circle, is a large figure 
with outspread legs. This might be the giant Hrungnir, the strongest of the giants, 
whom Thor defeated in an epic duel While these interpretations are certainly plausible, 
they cannot ultimately be proven. 

Jurby 127 - Heimdall 

On the top of this broken slab is a figure of a bearded man wearing a tunic and a 
short pointed sword. Originally there was a bird flying above him that is now broken 
off. His left hand is on his sword and his right hand is holding a long horn to his mouth. 
He is thought to be the god Heimdall, described as the watchman of the gods. He sits at 
the edge of heaven guarding the rainbow bridge Bi frost against the giants. Significantly 
'He has a trumpet called Gjallarhorn and its blast can be heard in all worlds', and it is 
this horn that Heimdall will blow to signal the beginning of Ragnarok. Then Loki and 
Heimdall fight one another, (fig . 7) 

Female figures 

Michael 123 depicts a female figure in a trailing dress holding what might be a staff 
or wand. She may represent a seeress: a prophetess who knows the past and can see the 
future. Archaeologists have uncovered a number of dch female graves containing iron 
staffs (see Chapter 5) and in medieval Icelandic sagas, these characters are often depicted 
wearing a cloak and wielding a staff. In Eric the Rerfs saga Thorbjorg 'the little seeress* is 
said to wear a blue or black cloak and to carry a staff. (Jig. 8} 

A woman with a trailing dress, carrying a staff, also appears on Jurby 127; and a 
woman with a trailing dress but without a staff can be found on Jurby 125. These figures, 
however, could also represent Valkyries': female figures that choose which warriors are 
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Fig 8. Mkfwe 1 123 . 

Photo Leszek Garde la. 
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going to die in battle and bring them to Valhalla, the hall of the slain, ruled over by Odin, 
In the eddic poem Volund’s poem y three valkyries are said to have swan-garments that 
allow them to fly and they sit on a lake-shore to spin linen. A third possibility is that these 
images represent figures of fate, sometimes called norns: female beings who established 
the laws and chose peoples fates. 



Fig, 9 . A ttdreas 121 . 

Photo by Heidi Stoner. 
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Sigurd the Dragon Slayer 

Hie hero Sigurd is said to have slain the dragon Fafni r. Scenes from the legend 
can also be found on wood and stone carvings from Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and 
England, and there are four Manx picture-stones that depict various episodes from 
the legend, While there clearly existed numerous different, yet parallel, versions of the 
story, the theme of the dragon-slaying is consistent, and is clearly identifiable from 
the details on the stones, The legend as told in medieval Iceland can be summarised 
as follows: 

There was a man named Hreidmar who had three sons: Fafni r, Otter, and Regin. 
One day Otter, in otter-form, caught a salmon; Loki threw a stone at the otter and killed 
him. Hreidmar demanded recompense; and Loki paid him in gold that he took from a 
dwarf by force. Hie dwarf cursed the gold as he handed it over and the curse seems to 
have followed the treasure. Fafnir killed his father for the gold, hid the body, and kept 
the treasure for himself. As a result he turned into an evil dragon. 

Regin became the foster-father of the young hero Sigurd and made him a sword 
called Gram with which to kill Fafnir. Earlier in the tale, Sigurd was guided by Odin 
to find the greatest horse alive: Grani, a descendant of Odin's own eight-legged steed 
Sleipnir. Armed with the sword and riding Grani, Sigurd rode to Gnita- heath to slay 
the dragon. Sigurd slays the serpent by digging a deep pit and stabbing his sword 
upwards. He escapes the dragon's poisonous blood by digging multiple pits to drain it 
away, at the advice of an old and bearded man: Odin in disguise. 

Before Fafnir dies he warns Sigurd that Re gin will betray him. Regin then cuts 
out the dragon's heart, drinks its blood, and asks Sigurd to roast the heart over the fire. 
And as written in the saga, 'Sigurd went and roasted it on a spit. And when the juice 
sputtered out he touched it with his finger to see whether it was done. He jerked his 
finger to his mouth, and when the blood from the dragon's heart touched his tongue 
he could understand the language of birds'. 

Hie birds warn Sigurd of Regin's intended deceit and suggest that he kill him and 
take the gold for himself. Sigurd cuts off Regin's head, eats Fafnir's heart and drinks his 
blood. Hie birds suggest that he journey to the mountain Hindarfjall to find the valkyrie 
Sigrdrifa (named Bryn hi Id in the saga). There he acquires wisdom through knowledge 
of runes, charms and good advice which she teaches him, Sigurd rides to Fafnir's lair 
and loads the gold and other treasures onto G rani's back, 

Maughold 122 

Hie base of this carving probably shows a scene from the Sigurd story that is not 
found elsewhere in pictorial form: Loki shying stones at an otter. Hie horse Grani can 
also be seen above with the go Id -hoard won by Sigurd upon his back. 
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Andreas 121 

This remarkable stone sculpture shows Sigurd slaying the dragon Fafnir on the 
left-hand panel, and above he is depicted roasting the dragon s heart on a spit over a 
fire, with his burnt fingers on his mouth. His horse Grani appears over his shoulder and 
his ear seems to be cocked, presumably to hear the birds chirping nearby. In the centre 
of the stone’s other face can be seen Gunnar, Sigurd's sworn -brother and brother-in-law 
who took the treasure after Sigurd s death. There are interlaced bands lying his ankles 
and wrists and coiled serpents surround him. In Norse tradition, Gunnar meets his 
end when he is thrown into a pit filled with snakes by his sister's husband, Atli (Attila 
the Hun) who wants to get his hands on the dragon -hoard, (fig. 9) 

Jurby 119 

The right side of this stone clearly shows Sigurd stabbing the dragon Fafnir, Below 
this, Sigurd can faintly be seen roasting the dragon's heart and tasting its blood. Even 
further below, at one side of a tree, a horse that might be Grani is depicted, while a bird 
that might be one of those that speak to Sigurd can be seen on the other side. 

Malew 120 

While the scenes on this stone are extremely faded, elements from the Sigurd 
story can still be detected: on the right-hand side of the lower panel, Sigurd is seen 
slaying the dragon from below with the sword Gram. In the upper panel he is shown 
roasting Fafnir's heart on a spit and tasting its blood. Above and on the left, there is a 
horse that is probably Grani. 

Conclusions 

The parallels between picture-stones on the Isle of Man and later medie val 
Icelandic prose and poetry suggests that the tales of Old Norse myth and legend were 
more similar across time and space than one might expect from an oral-based tradition. 

When pagan Scandinavians settled the Isle of Man they established themselves in 
a community that was already Christian. They quickly embraced local burial practices 
and erected these wonderful stone crosses with their elaborate ornamentation. Did 
this change mean they had completely converted to Christianity, altering their lives, 
behaviour, and beliefs? We do not really know for sure. One thing is certain: the Manx 
stone sculpture not only depicts scenes of Christian significance, but also tales of the 
Norse gods and pre-Christian heroes, suggesting a period of religious syncretism - the 
merging of different beliefs - when the old faith met the new, 
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CHAPTER 5 

Viking Death Rituals on the Isle of Man 

Leszek Gardeta 

Surviving written accounts tell us very little about Vi king- Age Scandinavians on 
the Isle of Man. We don't know if they came here with hostile intentions or whether 
they wanted peaceful dealings with the local population and to find new land to 
settle. Some short runic inscriptions survive (see Chapter 3), but otherwise all we 
have to tell us about how the Vikings on the Isle of Man Jived are the many exciting 
archaeological discoveries made over the last two centuries. Archaeological finds offer 
a unique opportunity to explore different aspects of the past. Among other things, 
they tell us where the Vikings settled and how they managed to live. They show us 
their craft work, in metal, stone and in other kinds of design. We can reconstruct their 
ships and work out where else they went in the Irish Sea region. But we also find out 
about less tangible things - their worldviews and beliefs. Hie mental universe of the 
Scandinavian immigrants on the Isle of Man (and in many other places in the vast 
Viking world) can often be explored through the evidence from their burials. It is 
through death that we learn about their lives and their understanding of the world 
around them. This chapter gives a brief account of a number of intriguing graves found 
on the Isle of Man, of the elaborate rituals that took place at Norse funerals and will 
explore what these can tell us about the ways that the Scandinavians here thought and 
felt about life and death. 

Viking Funerals on the Isle of Man 

Viking Age Scandinavians had very diverse ways of dealing with the dead. 
Wherever we discover their burials, in Scandinavia or elsewhere in the Viking world, 
we find that the bodies were treated in a range of different ways and various rituals were 
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performed before, during and after the funeral. The same is true of the Viking way of 
death on the Isle of Man. Most of the Viking graves excavated so far on Man contain 
the remains of men. And although each of the graves differs in important ways* they 
do share some similarities. 

One of the earliest discoveries from the late 1920s is a burial mound at Knock 
y Doonee, in the northern part of the island. This contained a series of clench nails 
implying that the dead man was buried in a boat. Also in the grave were a broad range 
of objects: a sword* a spearhead, a shield (though only its hemispherical shield-boss 
remained), and a knife. In addition, there were also smiths tools - metal tongs and 
a hammer - a lead fishing weight* and lavishly decorated horse tack. All these things 
suggest a long and quite elaborate funeral ceremony. Judging by the number and quality 
of the finds, the dead man must have belonged to the upper stratum of society. 

Another intriguing boat grave was discovered in the 1940s at Balladoole ( 4 ) in 
the southern parish of Arbory (fig . 3). This boat seems to have been clinker-built and 
was around 11m in length. Once again the dead man was accompanied by a range of 
objects* including a shield with a conical boss and two or three knives. The man also 
had a whetstone for sharpening his weapons and a flint strike-a-light - these may 
have been hanging from a leather belt. Only a buckle and a strap -end from the belt 
were preserved. Among other things, the Balladoole grave also included the remains 
of a splendidly decorated horse-bridle and stirrups. Somewhat surprisingly, given the 
wealth of this burial, no weapons (apart from the shield) were found. As in Knock 
y Doonee, the contents and form of this grave hint at an elaborate funeral ceremony 
for an important man. 

The grave from CronkMoar, near the northwest coast, also deserves mention. 
Its internal construction is quite different from the two bo at- graves discussed above. 
Here it looks as if the dead man was buried in a kind of underground room or house, 
a so-called 'chamber- grave* as some fragments of wood have survived. He was wearing 
a shaggy* woollen cloak fastened with a bronze ringed-pin and he had a number of 
weapons, including a sword in a beautifully decorated scabbard of moulded leather and 
a spear. A conical boss was also found., implying that a shield was placed in the grave. 

The Man from Bailateare 

Among all the richly furnished Viking-Age graves on the Isle of Man, there is 
one which attracts particular attention, not only because of the exceptionally good 
preservation of its contents, but also due to the bloodcurdling rituals that must have 
taken place at the funeral. This grave was excavated in 1946 at Bailateare, on the west 
coast in Jurby parish and it offers an exciting insight into the complex belief-systems 
of the Vikings on Man. 

First of all a relatively deep grave -pit was dug. This was to hold a wooden coffin, 
with the body of a man whose age at death was between 18 and 30, Apart from the 
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man’s body, the coffin also contained a wide array of objects, including a sword in 
a wooden scabbard with a baldric (a diagonal strap), a spear, a knife and a bronze 
ringed -pin. 

Hie ringed -pin lay at the dead man’s left shoulder suggesting that he may have 
been dressed in a cloak, fastened by the pin. When the grave was excavated, the knife 
was lying on the man’s chest, but originally it may have been suspended round his neck. 
By the man’s right leg lay the sheathed sword, broken in several places. Hie spear that 
lay by the dead man's left leg might also have been broken in order to fit it into the 
relatively short coffin. On the iron shield-boss, discovered outside the coffin, we can 
see clear marks of two parallel blows. 

Why were the Ballateare weapons damaged like this? Hie blows and breakages 
may not have happened in battle, but could have been a ritual act performed at the 
funeral. The intention may have been to ceremonially and symbolically 'kill' the 
weapons so that they could not be used by anyone else. Another explanation for this 
deliberate destruction at the graveside may have been to deter potential robbers by 
making the valuable weapons useless. 

We can't be sure whether the objects were putin the coffin before it was lowered 
into the grave -pit or when it was already inside the pit, but the former seems more 
likely. Hi ere probably wouldn't have been enough space to reach down into the coffin 
if it had already been lowered; the mourners would have had to throw the various 
items down into the coffin from the graveside above. Hie next stage of the funeral 
procedure involved sealing the coffin with a wooden lid and placing on top of it two 
small stones and two spears whose tips pointed towards the foot-end of the grave. Hie 
pit was then filled with fine, white sand. Once the pit had been filled in, strips of turf 
were brought to the site and the construction of the mound began. It seems that the 
turf was cut somewhere quite a long way from the burial site, perhaps coming from 
the land owned by the dead man? 

Other ritual acts that took place at Ballateare were both puzzling and violent. 
When the mound was excavated, one of the first things archaeologists found in its 
upper levels was the body of an adult woman aged between 20-30 at death. Her arms 
were raised and the back of her skull had been sliced off by something sharp, probably 
a sword. Hiis suggests that that she may have been sacrificed. Medieval textual sources 
mention ritual executions as accompanying Viking funerals, and there is more evidence 
of such killings from a number of archaeological sites in Scandinavia and elsewhere 
in Europe. It's quite possible that this is also what happened at Ballateare, and that the 
woman, perhaps one of the dead man’s slaves, was killed to accompany her master 
into the afterlife. 

Hie final stages of this elaborate funeral involved scattering cremated animal 
bones: those of a dog, a horse, an ox and sheep, in the uppermost layer of the mound. 
Traces of a post-hole were also found, so perhaps there was an upright wooden post as 
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a grave-marker. Unfortunately, 310 thing of the actual post remained, so we doift know 
whether it was carved or had some runic writing on it. 

The reconstruction drawing by Mirostaw Kuzma shows the contents of the coffin 
as it lay in the grave -pit (for this purpose the coffin is shown without a lid). The dead 
man's skeletal remains were very poorly preserved and so, apart from determining the 
man's age, we can't say much about his actual appearance. But, from the placement 
of the objects - the ringed-pin at the left shoulder, the sword and shield by his right 
side and the spear by his left - it could be argued that the man was left-handed. The 
sword scabbard-mounts, however, might contradict this. Their positioning suggests 
that the Ballateare sword-scabbard could only have been worn by the left side and 
therefore would have been used by someone who was right-handed. One striking find 
in the Ballateare grave is the shield, whose painted board remains were unusually w T ell 
preserved; normally it's only the metal shield-boss that survives. We can see black and 
white bands on the shield, with red dots on the black bands. Our reconstruction tries 
to show how it may originally have appeared, and it registers the traces of two parallel 
blows inflicted upon the shield-boss. We Ye also shown the intentional damage to the 
other weapons - the sword and spear shaft - probably caused as part of the funeral 
ceremony. (fig- 10) 

The ‘Pagan Lady’ 

These intriguing rituals took place during men's funerals, but it is also worth 
taking a closer look at how important women were treated after their deaths. 

One of the most interesting female graves found on the Isle of Man is that of the 
so-called 'Pagan Lady! It w r as discovered at a cemetery in St Patrick's Isle at Peel and 
dates to the tenth century This middle-aged woman was buried in what is known as 
a lintel- grave, essentially a grave -pit whose sides were lined with stone slabs. She was 
laid on her back with her arms by her sides and her head resting on a feather- filled 
pillow. Remains of organic materials (including 'sprang", a kind of textile resembling a 
net) found near her head strongly suggest that she may have worn some sort of head- 
covering. 

A wide range of objects was found in the grave. The most elaborate was a 
magnificent necklace consisting of over 70 beads, each of a different type. Interestingly, 
some of the amber beads probably came from the Baltic area. On her chest the woman 
probably had a pouch or bag containing some tiny metal utensils. At her waist were two 
knives (one of which may have been hanging from a belt) and by her right leg lay iron 
shears and a comb. Both the shears and the comb may have hung from a tablet-woven 
braided belt. Nearby was a small 'pestle and mortar', the pestle being a rod-shaped flint 
and the mortar, a cup-shaped mudstone with a hole bored into it. These may have been 
used to prepare medicines or cosmetics. She also had an ammonite fossil and an amber 
pendant, which may have functioned as charms. 
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Fig. 10. Artistic reconstruction of the Baiiateare grave. D ra tv ing by Miroslaw Kuzma, 
© Leszek Garde to and Miras ta tv Kuima. 
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Fig. 1 1. Artistic reconstruction of the i Pagan Lady 1 grave. Dra wing by Mires fa w Kuzma. 
© Leszek Garde la and Miroslaw Kuzma. 
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A truly puzzling object discovered by the woman's right side was an iron rod, 
about a centimetre thick and originally about a metre in length, The rod was covered 
wi th several types of textile, remains of feathers (probably from a goose- wing) 
and seeds. It may have been used as a poker or a roasting spit, but there is also an 
alternative possibility. Similar iron rods have been found in various Viking-Age graves 
in Sweden, Norway and Denmark, predominantly in richly equipped women's graves. 
It's been argued that some (or all) of these objects may have played a significant role in 
performing a kind of Norse magic known as seid. Hie rods, or 'staff's of sorcery* as they 
are sometimes called, seem to have meant something significant and the fact that they 
looked like everyday objects such as roasting spits or distaffs for spinning may have 
been deliberate. Hie staffs would recall the symbolism of fire, and of spinning, Hiey 
may have symbolised a supernatural basis for the kinds of activities women performed 
in their daily lives. Although the peculiar rod found in the Pagan Lady's grave has no 
direct parallels in the British Isles (apart from one puzzling object from Kil main ham 
in Dublin), there is a carved stone from Kirk Michael (123) on the Isle of Man which 
seems to illustrate a staff -bearing figure. This figure may perhaps represent a woman 
who practises rituals or a mythical sorceress. We find images of almost exactly the same 
kind of staffs (with 'split terminals’ branching like a plant) elsewhere: in Denmark (on a 
metal harness- part) and in Norway (on small golden foil plates, known as guldgubher). 
This grave is unique, not only on the Isle of Man, but also in the wider Viking world, 
for the large number of intriguing items of evidently 'pagan’ nature which it contains. 
Clearly the woman must have had significant standing and quite possibly she had a 
connection with the supernatural. 

Our reconstruction drawing captures just how unique the grave was and shows 
how it may have looked just before it was sealed with two layers of stone slabs laid on 
top. Although numerous textile remains were found inside it, we don't know exactly 
what the woman was wearing, so we've suggested a relatively simple dress in order to 
avoid over-interpreting the evidence, The textile net (sprang) remains near her head 
imply that she may have had a head-covering and so this detail has been included. 

Finally, it is worth noting that the woman suffered from the disease osteomalacia 
(also known as rickets). This often results from vitamin D deficiency and leads to body 
pains, muscle weakness and bone fragility. It's been suggested that the disease may have 
been caused by lack of sunlight, a diet lacking oily fish and food rich in vitamin D, or 
by multiple pregnancies. Her markedly bowed leg-bones would have given her serious 
problems with walking. Some medieval texts and folklore beliefs suggest that people 
who could not walk normally were often regarded as being special and as associated 
with the supernatural, The disease of the 'Pagan Lady', painful and disabling as it may 
have been, could thus have predestined her to play an exceptional role in her society 

m w 
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Performance and Remembrance 

As weVe seen, at Viking funerals the mourners celebrated and commemorated the 
lives of their dead in all sorts of ways. Some parts of these ceremonies would have been 
rather violent while others must have been more peaceful* without the ritual killing of 
animals or the execution of other humans. The Viking graves from the Isle of Man show 
that funerals must have been complex ceremonies, requiring significant amounts of 
effort and time. They must have certainly followed some ritual scenario, though there 
were probably also opportunities to improvise. Hie placement of objects in the graves 
shows considerable care for the dead, ensuring they are sent off to the Gtherworld(s) in 
a proper way. We don't know who was responsible for orchestrating and leading such 
ceremonies. It might have been a single individual (a man or a woman) or a group of 
people; perhaps the family or close friends of the deceased were in charge. Funerals 
must have been intended to strengthen and (re)create the memories of the dead for the 
living and the objects within the particular graves may have alluded to the roles they 
had filled in life. Hie men buried with weapons in Ballateare and Crank Moar may have 
lived as warriors. Some of the tools found in Knock y Doonee could imply that the dead 
man was involved in metalwork, perhaps working as a smith. Hie Hagan Lady* with 
her vast array of unique paraphernalia* is likely to have been a prominent figure in her 
society Maybe she was a sorceress* or at least someone familiar with the supernatural. 
But all these grave -finds have symbolic overtones, and we can imagine that they may 
have reflected sophisticated concepts of the afterlife* or refer to tales of the gods or to 
heroes, known from myths and legends which were told and retold over generations. 
The graves of the Vikings on the Isle of Man are shrouded in mystery and today we 
can only speculate who these people really were. However, when we think about them* 
not only do we acknowledge their deaths, but once again we commemorate their lives. 



Fig. 12. Replica of the Ballateare ringed-pin by Grzegors *Greg' Pilarezyk and 
Ka in tl Stacho wiak. Co m m iss i a n cd by Leszek Gar deia. Photo by Kamii Stachotviak. 
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Introduction 

Caroline Larrington 


The dramatically beautiful Isle of Man lies in the middle of the Irish Sea, almost 
equidistant from Cumbria, Galloway and Ulster. Nowadays we think of water as 
separating communities, but for sea- faring societies, the sea unites rather than divides 
people. Today the Island is a few hours ferry ride away from England and Ireland; for 
the Scandinavians who settled on Man in the ninth century AD, it took only a day's 
sailing or hard rowing to journey to the mainland trading settlements on the Wirral 
or to reach the important new Viking town of Dublin. In the Viking Age (roughly the 
eighth to eleventh centuries AD), men and women, largely from Norway and Denmark, 
came to live in the British Isles. They settled widely across the North of England, 
along the Scottish, Welsh and Irish coasts, and they also emigrated to the offshore 
islands. On Man, the settlers* descendants inherited an extraordinary legacy, one which 
brought together the language, myths, social organisation and artistic traditions of 
their Scandinavian homelands and the existing Christian and Celtic culture of the 
Island. From these multiple strands a unique tapestry was woven, This booklet focuses 
on some of the patterns in that tapestry, picking out colours and shapes in order to 
highlight the contribution of those Viking-Age migrants to Man's history and to show 
ways in which the Viking heritage still defines and shapes Man's idea of itself today. 

Scandinavians wrote themselves on the Manx landscape. Around the Island you 
will find many Norse place-names: the towns of Laxey and Ramsey and Ronaldsway, 
where the airport is. The mountains Snaefel! and Barrule and many of the villages whose 
names end in -dale, such as Narradale, Foxdale and Orrisdale, also owe their names to 
Scandinavian settlers, Hie famous Tynwald, from the Norse Thing voll, or 'assembly- 
place 1 , originates in Scandinavian legal tradition as a place where the islanders would meet 
regularly to recite and amend the laws and to settle law-suits. Beyond these traditions, 
and the surviving archaeological sites, the Island's most important and enduring heritage 
from the Viking Age are its stone crosses, unparalleled in the Scandinavian world, and 
the wonderful objects hidden in its earth: in graves and burial-mounds, And thus, it is 
this realm of the dead that can tell us most about the world of the living. 

This booklet is primarily about the Viking dead, and their family and friends who 
made their funeral arrangements and who remembered them. It's the bereaved who 
decide which items should be placed in the grave with the dead person, and it's very 
likely that the same people performed the funeral rites to honour the person they had 
lost. Examining the contents of Viking-Age graves, both the bones of the dead and 
the items that accompanied them, can tell us much about how they lived and died. 
Scandi navi an -Manx people commissioned impressive stone crosses to commemorate 
their dead. On these were carved, in the Scandinavian runic alphabet, information 
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Languages, Myths and Finds 

Translating Norse and Viking Cultures for the Twenty-First Century 

The Languages, Myths and Finds project, funded by the Arts and Humanities 
Research Council, ran in the years 2013-14, coinciding with the British Museums 
international exhibition Vikings: Life and Legend. The aim of the project was to 
encourage conversations between specialist university academics and advanced 
research students in Old Norse and Viking Studies, and local communities 
around Britain and Ireland who were interested in knowing more about their 
Viking heritage, The communities chosen for the project were Cleveland, 
Dublin, Isle of Lewis, IsJe of Man and Munster. Five small teams of academics 
and students were chosen to work with each community by developing and 
researching topics most suited to that locality, as identified in dialogue with the 
community. These booklets are the products of the research done by those teams 
together with the local partners, especially during field trips to the localities in the 
spring of 2014, The full set of five booklets can be viewed on the project website, 
http://languagesmythsfinds.ac.uk, where there is also further information about 
the project. 
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about the dead person* the carver of the cross and the people who had paid for the 
work. Hie crosses also show us how the mythological and legendary traditions of 
Scandinavia were kept alive on Man through tales told and retold over generations. 
Hie crosses show details that we can recognise from the versions which were written 
down in Iceland and elsewhere centuries later. These scenes depict the adventures of 
the dragon-slaying hero Sigurd and the birds whose speech he conies to understand, 
and show how the chief of the gods, Odin, is devoured by the monstrous wolf Fenrir 
at Ragnarok* the Norse equivalent of the End of the World. Yet they were carved on 
Christian crosses, alongside images of angels, the Crucifixion, or the Christian symbol 
of the fish, suggesting that no one thought it was wrong to bring non-Christian and 
Christian artistic motifs together. 

Hiis booklet therefore focuses on the sites, sculpture, myths and rituals of the 
Isle of Man in the Viking Age, It begins with a suggested Viking Trail which will take 
you to see the most important sites and objects left behind by the Scandinavian settlers 
and their descendants. Hie second chapter explains some of the misunderstandings 
which people in the twenty-first century still have about the Vikings. Hie third chapter 
introduces the stones and crosses kept in the churches of Man, which you p ll see on the 
Viking Trail. Hie fourth chapter explains the mythological and legendary background 
to the motifs on the carvings. In the final chapter, the archaeologist Leszek Gardela 
explains how we can interpret the Island s burials and suggests how these can give us 
insight into the world-view of the Viking settlers. 

This booklet is one of the results of a project funded by the UK Arts and 
Humanities Research Council in 2013-2014. Hie project was called 'Languages, Myths 
and Finds' and it investigated the Scandinavian heritage of five regions in the British 
Isles. Hie project enabled the authors of this booklet to visit Man and to discover 
how Man's unique identity could inform their own research interests. Hiat academic 
knowledge and their experiences on Man have enabled them to write this short 
introduction to the Viking-Age remains of the Island. We hope that in reading it* you 
will come to enjoy learning about Man's Viking heritage as much as we did. 
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CHAPTER 1 

The Isle of Man Viking Trail 

Aya van Renterghem and Heidi Stoner 


This chapter invites you to follow the Vikings around the Isle of Man, using your 
own transport. We have selected twelve places that have a special significance in the 
Viking past of the Island, display contemporary objects, or preserve remains from that 
time. We have numbered these points of interest and indicated them on the map. For 
every number we give some directions to the location, a short factual summary and 
suggest the most important objects to see. You can usually find further information at 
the sites themselves: at most churches signs or guides are provided, and Manx National 
Heritage provides extra information at the archaeological sites (and also online). Many 
of the objects and sites you will see on the trail are discussed in the chapters which 
follow this one. The site reference numbers are used throughout the text. The places 
are numbered starting from the Manx Museum in a clock- wise direction. But you can 
of course start and end the trail wherever you like! 

The Island's unique heritage of Viking-Age stone crosses can only be seen in 
the churches where they are still cherished by the local communities. Sometimes the 
carvings are difficult to see; taking a torch can help you pick out the details. The Island’s 
churches rely on donations from visitors for support. Funds help to keep the churches 
in good repair, to update and improve the information about the crosses, and, most 
importantly,, to keep the churches open. It isn’t always possible to see the crosses if a 
service is going on; please respect this and remember that the churches are a place of 
prayer. 

Some sites, such as (3) Braaid and (4) Balladoole, are reached by paths which can 
be muddy and slippery, so make sure youVe got the right footwear. 
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1. Manx National Heritage Museum 

Hie Manx Museum can be found in Douglas* on Kings wood Grove* and is the 
starting point of our Viking Trail. Like many other sites mentioned in this brochure* 
it is run by Manx National Heritage and it contains many of the Isle of Man's historic 
treasures that date from prehistory to modern times. We recommend that you visit 
the museum's different galleries, but especially that you seek out the permanent Viking 
exhibition* which displays many of the spectacular objects found in Viking burials* 
silver hoards and replicas of the carved crosses which are among Man's greatest cultural 
treasures and which still remain in the Island's churches. Additionally* the museum 
has a Natural History Gallery and a National Art Gallery, The Manx Museum is open 
Monday to Saturday 10 am - 5 pm* and admission is free. 

2. Braddan (Old Kirk) 

Old Kirk Braddan was the parish church in Braddan till 1876, and can be found 
on the left-hand side of the A1 road to Peel* just after the roundabout. There is a 
layby in front of it. This church is charmingly picturesque* and contains 12 beautiful, 
well-preserved sculptured crosses* most of which contain runic inscriptions. A sword 
fragment has been found in the churchyard* and one of the largest and most famous of 
Manx hoards, that from Ballaquayle (deposited in the 970s) was discovered in Braddan 
parish, (fig , I and fig, 2) 

3. Braaid 

Tlie Braaid in Marown can be found midway between Douglas and Foxdale, off 
the A 24 to the right. The site is clearly marked with a green sign posted on the main 
road and can be accessed via a well-laid out path. You will need to climb over two stiles. 
Hie Braaid shows the remnants of a Norse farmstead, which are exceptionally well- 
preserved. It is a remarkable and beautiful site, with a striking view across the valley 
and a small stream which must have supplied water to the people who lived there. 
Hie site shows the continuity between pre-Viking inhabitants and Viking settlement 
a Celtic roundhouse can be found next to two rectangular buildings of Vi king origin. 

4 . Balladoole 

Hie Balladoole burial site is located approximately 1 km before the village itself. 
To find it, follow the A 5 from Castletown along the south coast and take the left-hand 
side turning* signposted Pool Varish Quarry, towards Bay ny Carrie key Hie track to 
the site is about 400 metres from the turning on the right and there's a space to park 
near the gate to it. It's a few minutes walk up to Chapel Hill; take the first left turn off 
the main bridle path. Chapel Hill is an important site where a famous Viking boat grave 
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Fig ; 1. Braddtut 135, Fig. 2. Braddati 112. 

Photo by Heidi Stoner. Photo by Heidi Stoner 
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dating to the 9 th - 10 ,h century was found, The boat was originally around 11m long 
and contained the body of an adult man accompanied by a wide array of high-status 
objects (see Chapter 5 for further details). Many of these splendid finds can be seen 
in the Manx Museum, but the actual site of the burial is well worth visiting as it lies 
on top of Chapel Hi 11, occupying a prominent position in the landscape and offering a 
magnificent view of the Irish Sea coast. Today the exact location of the boat grave has 
been outlined by stones. Visitors to the site can also see other archaeological features, 
such as the remains of a Celtic rampart and an early Christian chapel, (fig. 3) 



Fig. 3. The Ballad oale grave. 

Photo by Lrszck Garde in, 


5 . House of Manannan and Peel Castle 

The House of Manannan is a heritage centre, run by Manx National Heritage 
and located on Peel Quayside. At the House of Manannan, you will be guided through 
reconstructed houses and display spaces from the early medieval period by the voice 
of the islands mythical sea god Manannan. The display includes a Viking longhouse, 
and you will also be able to hear some of the languages spoken by the Vikings and learn 
about their daily lives and their dealings with the people they encountered on the Isle 
of Man. The House of Manannan is open daily from 10-5, for up-to-date admission 
prices see the Manx National Heritage website: http://www.manxnationalheritage.im 
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Jack the Ripper's final victim will be exhumed following a 
new theory on his identity 

Doug Bolton 

Saturday 01 August 2015 independent.co.uk 


A newspaper front page from 1 888 reports on 
a Jack the Ripper murder 
Express Newspapers/Getty Images 

The body of infamous Victorian murderer 
Jack the Ripper's final victim is likely to be 
exhumed following the release of a new 
theory on the identity of the killer. 



After seeing the new theory, the Ministry of 
Justice has indicated it will grant an 
exhumation licence for the grave of East End 
prostitute Mary Jane Kelly, the first such 
license to be issued for the grave of one of the Ripper's victims. 


The theory has been detailed in a new book. The Real Mary Kelly, written by Dr Wynne 
Weston-Davies. 

As reported in The Telegraph, he claims the Ripper was a man called Francis Spurzheim 
Craig, a journalist who reported on police courts in the East End of London at the time of the 
murders in 1888. 



Dr Weston-Davies believes he killed Kelly, his 
wife, as an act of revenge after she secretly 
returned to prostitution shortly after they 
married in 1885. 


He adds that the murders of four other 
women acted as a 'cover' for his act of 
vengeance - making the crime seem like the 
work of a serial killer, not a spurned husband. 


Dr Weston-Davies also believes that Kelly 
was his great-aunt - something he intends to 
prove through DNA testing on the body. 


one ofthe Ripper's victims Requests to exhume Kelly's body have been 

made before and denied, but Dr Weston-Davies believes his possible family connection to 
her was what made his application more successful. 
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The Ministry of Justice has said it is willing to grant the licence, on the condition that Dr 
Weston-Davies can produce a letter from a laboratory willing to do the DNA testing, and that 
a notice of the exhumation is posted on the grave for three months. 

He hopes that by proving the body in Kelly's grave is indeed her through DNA testing, the link 
between her and Francis Craig will be more certain and his theory will have stronger 
evidence than before. 

The murderer called Jack the Ripper is believed to have killed at least five women, ail of them 
prostitues, in the Whitechapel area of London in 1888. 

Hundreds of theories as to the murderer's true identity exist, but it is likely that the real 
answer will never be known. 

© independent.co.uk 
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August 4, 2013 By Medievaiists.net 

The Middle Ages has often been portrayed as a time of great 
ignorance for the study of medicine. For example, one popular site 
states that, ‘ no new medical research was conducted, and no new 
practices were created. Physicians simply perpetuated the church- 
approved classical techniques developed by Gaien and others that 
were preserved in ornately decorated, hand-copied texts produced 
by monks.” 

Did medieval physicians try to Searn about medicine and the human 
body? Did they try medical experiments? This article takes a look at 
the efforts by some medieval physicians to learn more about their 
craft, including by clinical observation and experimentation. 

The first myth to be refuted is the idea that medieval physicians 
only relied on the writings of ancient writers such as Galen for their 
medical knowledge. While they often stated that it was important to 
read the writings of previous experts, it was just as (or even more) important to make use of 
one’s observations and experience. For example, the 12th century Jewish philosopher and 
physician Maimonides explained that: 

The art of medicine rests both on experience and reasoning and the things which are known 
through experience are much more numerous than those known through reasoning. Since 
any individual’s experience is necessarily limited the physician must go beyond his 
experience and study prior physicians going back to Hippocrates and Galen - science is the 
root whereas the practical part is the branch and there can be no branch without a root. 

Ibn al-Nafis, a Muslim physician from the 13th century, was more adamant in the need to 
base medical knowledge on experience rather than what he read. He explained “as regard 
the function of organs, we rely only on what is dictated by investigative observations and 
accurate research; not caring whether it conformed with, or differed from, the opinions of 
those who came before us.” 

One example of how this practice comes from the year 1200, when a famine broke out in 
Egypt. White thousands of people died, it was also an opportunity for ‘Abd al-Latif al- 
Baghdadi (d.1213) and other physicians to find out the answer to an anatomy problem. 
According to the writings of Galen the lower jaw bone was made up of two bones. Al- 
Baghdadi and the other medical experts disagreed, and with all these corpses around they 
thought of making a study of them. They arranged to see over two thousand skulls to observe 
their jaws before making their determination - all of them had a lower jaw made up of one 
bone, not two - and they then had a second group of physicians come in to verify their 
findings. 



century Italian physician } 
depicting the practice of 
trepanning 
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Ibn Zuhr, a twelfth-century physician in al-Andalus, noted that some of his readers might 
disagree with his opinions on which laxatives to use. So he wrote, “I will challenge them to 
one [contest]: let them utilize the medicines I mentioned in the same way I prescribed and 
utilize if in a different way. Then, the effects and side effects of each method are to be 
recorded. Certainly the experiment will either validate or invalidate my opinion whether I was 
then alive or dead.” 

Medieval Medical Experiments on Humans and Animals 

One of the best known physicians from the medieval world 
was Muhammad ibn Zakariya al-Razi {know in Europe as 
Rhazes). Born around the year 865, he was a musician and a 
money-changer until his 30s, before beginning to study 
medicine and other sciences in Baghdad. He wrote dozens of 
works and showed remarkable insight into how to perform 
medical care. In one work he describes the symptoms people 
get at onset of meningitis - “dullness and the pain in the head 
and neck continue for three and four and five days or more, 
and the vision shuns light, and watering of the eyes is 
abundant, yawning and stretching are great, insomnia is 
severe, and extreme exhaustion occurs...” and then goes on 
to say they can be prevented from developing the disease by 
bloodletting. Al-Razi explains that he created his own version 
of a medical experiment to figure out this answer: 

For I once saved one group [of patients] by it, while I intentionally neglected [to bleed] another 
group. By doing that, I wished to reach a conclusion. And so all of these [latter] contracted 
meningitis. 

Al-Razi is also the first medieval physician to record animal experimentation when he tested 
mercury on monkeys to see what level of dosage would be safe enough for humans. Other 
Muslim physicians were also willing to try various surgical techniques on animals, including 
apes, before they would perform them on humans. When Ibn Zuhr was learning howto 
perform a tracheostomy (where one cuts an opening into the neck to allow some to breath 
without the use of a mouth or nose) he decided to try one method on a goat: 

I cut on the lung pipe (wind pipe , trachea) of a goat after incising the skin and the covering 
sheath underneath. Then I completely cut off the substance of the pipe an area just less than 
the size of a tirmisah (lupine seed). Then I kept washing the wound with water and honey till it 
healed and it (the animal) totally recovered and lived long time. 

Understanding Medieval Drugs 

Wien one reads medieval medical textbooks they will come across various recipes on how to 
treat various illnesses. They often involve making a complicated mixture of food, plants, 
animals or stones - many of them unusual. For example, in the 13th century Peter of Spain 
wrote this prescription for hair loss on the eyebrows: Wolf fun, in which hairs seem to sprout; 

2/S 



European depiction of the physician Al- 
Raz\ s m Gerardus Cremonensis * Recue il 
destraites de medecine* 1250-1260. 
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from it a powder is made and mixed with oil of laurel and rubbed into the eyebrows. 

Did these physicians check to see if such a medication would work? Several texts suggest 
that these writers did make attempts to check the accuracy of the concoctions. Peter of Spain 
goes on to write that for medicine you needed to have experimentation and he formed a set 
of rules that one should observe when checking to see if a medicine worked: 

1 . The medicine to be tested should be pure. 

2. The patient should have the disease for which the medicinal is intended. 

3. The medicine should be given atone. 

4. The medicine should be the opposite of the disease 

5. It should be tested many times. 

6. It should be tested on the right body — ie. the body of a man, not the body of an ass. 


Dissection and Autopsies in the Middle Ages 



Another popular myth about the Middle Ages was that physicians 
would not use dead bodies for medical research. Historians from the 
19th century pointed to a papal bull by Pope Boniface VIII called Of 
detestable cruelty. Sent out in 1299, it excommunicated those who 
cut up a corpse and boiled off the skin - a funerary practice that was 
used to transport the skeletal remains of a person long distances. 
However, this papal prohibit was never intended to ban dissections 
and there were never any cases of people being sanctioned for the 
practice. The same is true for medieval Islamic physicians - many 
texts note the importance of being able to conduct dissections to 
better understand the human anatomy, and no writings exist that 
banned the practice in the Arabic world. 


Mondino de Luzzi, "Lesson in _. .. , , , , , 

Anatomf originally published Dissectl0n was still rare intheMiddleAges,as few people would be 

in Anatomia corporis humani, willing to have their deceased family members used as a cadaver. 

1493 The most likely source of bodies came from condemned criminals. 

The Byzantine historian Theophanes (752-818) records how “an apostate from the Christian 

faith and leader of the Scamari, was captured. They cut off his hands and feet on the Mole of 


St Thomas, brought in physicians, and dissected him from his pubic region to his chest while 
he was alive. This they did with a view to understanding the structure of man. In this condition 


they gave him over to the flames." 


Meanwhile, in 1319 four medical students at Bologna were caught trying to exhume the grave 
of a criminal who was executed earlier that day so they could perform a dissection on him. By 
the later Middle Ages, those interested in anatomy would also look for the poor and elderly 
who had no family to give them a burial. Leonardo da Vinci himself performed more than 30 


315 
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dissections, including that of a 100-year-oid man he had met a Florentine hospital and 
befriended. 

At the same time autopsies were also being performed by physicians to learn more about the 
causes of death. During the Black Death, the city of Florence financed autopsies on those 
who died fom the plague, “in order to know more clearly the illnesses of their bodies”. 
Meanwhile, Johannes della Penna, a physician from Naples also performed autopsies on 
plague victims, finding that “some had a multitude of ulcers that were internal, in the chest 
and on the lungs, and that from these came the spitting of blood and they died rapidly. Others 
had them externally, having ulcers, spots and herpes that formed under the skin in the three 
principle glands." 

In Italy we can see more autopsies being done in the fifteenth-century. For example, in 
August of 1477, Fiamatta di Donato Adimari gave birth to a daughter. Several weeks later 
she became told her husband about an intense pain around her heart - two hours later she 
died. She was 25. Her husband, Filippo di Matteo Strozzi, a wealthy businessman, asked 
several physicians to perform an autopsy. He iater wrote: 

I had the body opened and among the others there to see it was Master Lodovico [di Maestro 
Piero dal Pozzo Toscanelli, a prominent Florentine physician], and he later said tome that he 
had found her uterus full of petrified blood, and that this caused her death. And in addition, 
her liver was in very bad shape, together with her lungs, which had begun to attack her 
kidneys. So that if she had not died of this illness, she would have fallen into consumption. 
Her death caused me great sorrow, because every day she pleased me with her many good 
qualities. 

In her work Secrets of Women: Gender, Generation, and the Origins of Human Dissection, 
Katherine Park reveals that there were many cases of families getting autopsies done. One 
Florentine physician, Antonio di Ser Paolo Benivieni, was present for at least 18 autopsies, 
most of which were done for members of the leading families in the city - five of these were 
for women, and six for children. In these cases it seems that families wanted to know how 
their loved one died, or if the doctor treating them had made mistakes that led to their death. 

While medieval physicians certainly did not follow 
the same practices that their modem 
counterparts do, and often adhered to medical 
beliefs that were clearly wrong, it is not true that 
they did not seek out to experiment and learn 
new things about their craft. Their writings make 
it clear that those who practiced medieval 
medicine understood that they could not only rely 
on the works of ancient physicians - they also 
had to seek knowledge through experience and 
sometimes by experimentation. 
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Earlier this week we told you about three of our mummies 
and their trip to a CT scanner. Today, Taryn Cain looks 
at mummies more generally, focussing on the Chimu 
mummy mentioned in the last post. Taryn starts with a 
frank, step-by-step look at what happens to our bodies 
when life stops. 

Bodies begin to decay as soon as they die. First your 
cells begin to break down, releasing enzymes into your 
tissues, then the billions of bacteria that have been co- 
existing with your living body begin digesting your dead 
one. Your digestive system, lungs and brain are the first 
to go, with your cranial fluids leaking out of your nostrils 
and ears. Your lips, tongue, genitals and abdomen 
subsequently bloat from gas produced by the actions of 
the bacteria. 

This process attract large amounts of insects to your 
body if you've been left out in the open. For many of us today the process of decay is a horror 
we wish to be protected from, but for people many centuries ago it meant much more - it 
could mean the end of your spiritual life. 



Kusozu: the death of a noble lady and the 
decay of her body. Wax model of a mummy, 


Europe (Credit: Science Museum, London). A 
naturally preserved Chimu mummified male in 
the foetal position. Chimu textile. Anubis 
tending a mummy. 


For thousands of years, humans have been 
attempting to protect the dead from the 
ravages of decomposition. Methods included 
burying the body to prevent predation; 
wrapping the body to slow down infestation; 
binding the limbs and jaw in order to keep 
the body intact; plugging the orifices to 
prevent internal fluids from leaking out onto 
the body; sitting the body upright to enable a 
natural drainage system for the body; 
embalming the body; and covering the body 
with a protective resin. 

This latter method incidentally is how 
mummies got their name. Mineral pitch, a form of bitumen, was once considered a health 
product and was known as mummia. The appearance of pitch was very similar to the resin 
used to mummify bodies and so the two eventually came to be substitutes for one another. 

Not all mummies are the result of human action, however. Nature has also resulted in some 
pretty decent mummies, otherwise known as “spontaneous mummies ,, .Otzi, who is over 
5,000 years old, was preserved in ice. Gebelein Man, also around 5,000 years old, was 
preserved in a hot, dry climate. Tollund Man, who is around 1,500 years old, was preserved 
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In our own Medicine Man gallery we have 
another very well preserved mummy: the 
Chimu mummy, believed to date from 
1000 to 1470 CE. These naturally 
occurring mummies may have led to the 
belief of early man that their spiritual 
survival depended on the survival of their 
physical body after death. 



WteMeoma brag*# 


There were multiple layers of fabric, with 
the corpse sitting upright inside, with its 
knees bound up to its chin. Both the 

A naturally preserved Cfiimu mummified male in the foetal position, layers and the pose assisted the natural 

mummification process in important 

ways. Being upright allowed the internal organs to be easily expelled downwards, and away 
from the body as they liquefied. Also the layers of fabric created an artificially warm 
microclimate around the body to help dehydrate the tissue. This prevented both the damaging 
activity of bacteria and deterred insects. 


Wax model of a mummy, Europe (Credit: Science Museum, 

London). 


The Chimu people lived from around 
900AD to 1470AD when they were 
conquered by the Incas. Living on the 
North Coast of Peru, it is known they 
worshipped the Moon and created 
beautiful and colourful textiles out of 
cotton and camelid hair. When the 
Chimu buried their dead, these textiles 
were used to completely encase the 
bodies into a “mummy bundle”, often with 
a mask of gold or metal and a false 
head. 



One of the strangest uses of mummies, the dried and 
preserved remains of human beings, is as medicine, 

From the days of Galen, mummies were believed to be a 
magical cure for bruising, dysentery, ulcers and tumours. 
From the 15th century, “corpse medicine” spread from 
Europe to England, where it was promoted by popular 
itinerant healers and barber surgeons. 

Many recipes involving mummy arose, claiming to cure 
everything from worms to inflammation and bleeding from 
amputations. Some surgeons even carried a bit of 
mummy around with them everywhere in case of an 
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Chimu textile. emergency. Often it was used topically, over aching joints 

or a wound, but it could also be ingested. The mummies were stolen from their graves and 
carried over trade routes from cities such as Cairo to Europe. The cures were so popular that 
fraudulent “mummies” were turning up by the 17th century, usually created from the more 
recently dead. 



The days of mummifying our dead are pretty 
much gone. If you die now you are far more 
likely to be refrigerated, embalmed, cremated, 
plastinated or buried quite quickly. We rarely 
leave our dead out for the ravages of nature, or 
entomb them for eternity in a chamber. (Having 
said that, there are of course a variety of death 
rituals around the world.) 


Anubis tending a mummy. 


We’re also more likely to be concerned with 
conserving those mummies which do still 
survive (overtime many mummies have been 
destroyed due to climate change and human 
activity). Since 1898 we also no longer have to 


rely on unwrapping mummies thanks to the invention of X-rays and CT scans, allowing us 
greater, and safer, access to their ancient bodies. 


Taryn is a Visitor Experience Assistant at Wellcome Collection. 
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Mysterious Message Found in 2000-Year-Old Ritual 

Bath in Jerusalem : DNews discovery.com 


Aug 5, 2015 05:53 PM ET II by Rossella Lorenzi 


A mysterious message has been 
found in an underground cave 
which turned out to house the 
remains of a Jewish ritual bath, 
the Israel Antiquities Authority 
(IAA) said Wednesday. 

Found during construction work for 
a nursery in Jerusalem, the ritual 
bath, or mikve, dates to the first 
century A.D. and features walls 
treated with ancient piaster. 

Encoded in symbols and inscriptions, the puzzling message was written in mud, 
soot and carvings. 

The inscriptions are in the ancient language of Aramaic — the language spoken in 
the time of Jesus — and written in cursive Hebrew script, which was customary at 
the end of the Second Temple period. This era spans about six hundred years, 
beginning in 530 B.C. and ending with the destruction of the second Jewish 
Temple by the Romans in 70 A.D. 

Mysterious Manuscript Has Genuine Message 

“Such a concentration of inscriptions and symbols from the Second Temple period 
at one archaeological site, and in such a state of preservation, is rare and unique 
and most intriguing,” Royee Greenwalo and Alexander Wiegmann, IAA excavation 
directors, said in statement. 

Among the symbols that are drawn on the bath's walls are a boat, palm trees and 
various plant species, and possibly the Jewish seven-branched candelabrum 
known as menorah. 

Experts are trying to decipher the message — so far without much success. 

“At this point in the research the inscriptions are a mystery," the archaeologists 
said. 
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While some of the inscriptions might indicate names, the symbols appear to be 
common elements in the visual arts of the Second Temple period. 

Rare Inscription Bearing Biblical Name Found in Israel 

According to the researchers, the drawing that appears to depict a menorah is 
exceptional. 

“In those days they abstained from portraying this sacred object which was located 
in the Temple,” they said. 

The reason why, the symbols and the inscriptions were drawn in the ritual bath, of 
all places, is another mystery. 

“Who is responsible for painting them? Was it one person or several people? Was 
it someone who jokingly wanted to scribble graffiti, or perhaps what we have here 
is a desire to convey a deeply spiritual and religious message, perhaps even a cry 
for help as a result of a traumatic event?” the archaeologists wondered. 

The fragile wall paintings have now been removed from the ritual bath and 
transferred to conservation laboratories for further treatment and stabilization. 

The Israel Antiquities Authority plans to display the inscriptions to the genera! 
public in the future. 

Copyright© 2015 Discovery Communications, LLC. The number-one nonfiction 
media company. 
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Jessica Jaglois Published: August 4, 2015, 7:19 pm Updated: August 4, 2015, 10:13 pm 

NASHVILLE, Tenn. (WKRN) - Mefro-Nashville police are investigating a number of symbols that have 
appeared in a Doneison neighborhood. 

The symbols, located at various intersections off Elm HI Pike, are outlined by red paint. 

Wendy Diaz lives at the intersection of Twin Lawn Drive and Colfax Drive. She noticed the symbol 
Monday afternoon. 

"It looks partially like a cross, it kind of looks satanic to me. 1 mean seriously, it’s scary looking,” Diaz told 
News 2. 

Diaz didn’t recognize the symbol, and neither did other homeowners in the area. 

News 2 called the mayor's office, water and electric services. Piedmont Natural Gas, AT&T, Google Fiber 
and Comcast. Each said the symbol wasn’t there to mark potential work that would be done 
underground. 

News 2 also emailed Tennessee Call One, which marks underground lines, and a spokesman said in an 
email, “I have no idea. I have never seen anything like this.” 

Metro police confirmed they are investigating whether the symbol could be gang-related or just a case of 
vandalism. 

Either way, the person responsible for the symbol could be charged. 

Homeowner Gregory Mumphrey told News 2 he’s seen gang graffiti in the neighborhood before, but it 
didn’t look anything like this. 

“Gangs painted my fence twice,” he said. "I don’t know what this is but it’s kind of creepy.” 

If you know anything about the symbol or why it’s there, you're urged to call Crime Stoppers at 615-74- 
CRIME 


All content © Copyright 2000 - 2015 Young Broadcasting of Nashville LLC A Media General Company. 
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This Former Nazi Neighborhood on Long Island with Adolf Hitler Street Still 
Exists 


04/02/2015 at 12:00 pm 
by michelle young 
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- From the German Gardens street plan 
in Yaphank, Long Island , approved by 

£ the Town of Brook haven in 1936 

| The United States of the 1930s, as 

- Worid War II loomed ahead, was a 

Z prolific era for radical movements. The 

: third Madison Square Garden was 
packed to the gills for an anti-Nazi rally 
in 1937 and a pro-Nazi rally in 1939. But 
the latter was really the pinnacle of a 


more entrenched pro-Hitler community 

siz="http://iyftcioqf704bytwz45ubi5i.wpengine.netdi in the United States. One planned 
cdn.comAvp-content/upioads/2015/04/German- community in Yaphank, Long Island 

G a !^ ens ' M ^'l a ui\ an t L ° n 9^ sland ' T ° wn ~°J~ replete with an indoctrination camp 

Brookhaven-Adoff-Hitler-Stneet-Goenng-Goebbels- 1 r 

Nazi-Gennan-American-Bund-Settiement-League- amidst streets named after Hitler, 
Town-campseigfeid-ooi .jpg" ait-'Getman Gardens Goering, and Goebbels, serves as a 
Map-Yaphank Long Island-Town of Brookhaven-Adolf prjme example Of howthe German- 
Hitler Street-Goering-Goebbe Is-Naz i-German . _ . . _ _ 

American Bund-settiement League Town camp American Bund and German Settlement 

seigf eid-ooi" width="640" height="476" /> League managed to put forth a 

message in which American democracy 
and fascism could co-exist, something that Ryan Schaffer of the Department of 
History at Stony Brook University explores in an article for the Long Island History 
Journal. A special Long Island Railroad train, the “Camp Siegfried Special” even 
ran at 8am from Penn Station to Yaphank to bring guests to the site. 

Long Island Railroad greeted by Bundlsts at Yaphank giving the Nazi salute, 
via Marvin Miller’s Wunderlich’s Salute 

Close up of German Gardens Street Plan with Adolf Hitler Street, Goebbels Street 
and Goering Street 
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Camp Siegfried Long Island Railroad LIRR Special Ttain- 
Yaphank-Penn Station-NYC 


As Shaffer writes, “support for 
Nazi Germany in the United 
States was a unique blend of 
German and American ideology 
rather than just a foreign import." 
That being said, American 
patriotism was limited. To be a 
member of the German- 
American Bund, one had to be 
“Aryan," with a mission of uniting 
“similar" people. Indeed, 
brochures for Camp Siegfeld 
promised: "You will 
meet people who think 
like you." 


There was a special 
focus on local 


development of the 
German-American 


Bund, seen as a key 
strategy in not only the 
evolution of the 


<img class- 'a lign center size-full wp-image-458265" 
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American-Birnd-Settlement-League-Town-CampSeigfeld.jpg” a lt=" German 
Gardens Map-Yaphank Long Island-Town of Brookhaven-Adolf Hitler 
Street-Goering-Goebbels-Nazl-German American Bund-Settlement League 
Town Camp Seigfeld" wktth="640" height="340” /> 


German community in 
the United States, but 
also of the country as a 
whole. According to 
Shaffer, the 1937 issue 
of the Bund's Fighting 
Germanness opened 
with an excerpt from 


Colin Ross' Our America “which claims that those with German blood will lead the 


United States into a new era.” 


In 1995, the Suffolk County legislators attempted to pass a resolution to erase 
such pro-Nazi history, specifically “for the removal of pro-Nazi references on 
subdivision records." The state declined to pass the resolution, which is why today 
we have access to the original, signed and approved street plans for the 
community of “German Gardens" in Yaphank. We recently took a trip out to the 
community, part of which became incorporated into the town of Yaphank after the 
war, and a part that remains part of the German American Settlement League. 
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Zoomed details of the 1936 German 
Gardens community street map 

Many of the most offensive street names 
(Hitler, Goering and Goebbeis) were 
renamed to innocuous ones. Adolf Hitler 
Street became Park Street, Goering 
became Oak Street and Goebbeis 
turned into Northside Avenue. But many 
other things have stayed the same. The 
neighborhood is still called German 
Gardens, even though it is no longer a 
private community. One of the main 
thoroughfares is still called German 
Boulevard. Many German street names 
were not changed, like Bohie Road (in a 
neighboring community) which is the last 
name of a convicted Nazi leader. 
Whether it was originally named after 
that particular Bohie or not, we have 
not been able to confirm yet. 

Former intersection of Adolf Hitler 
Street and Goering Street 

Former intersection of Goebbeis 
Street and German Boulevard 


intersection of Bohie Street and 
German Gardens Map-Yaphank Long Island-Town of Landsberger Street 
Btookhaven-Adolf Hitler Stteet-Goering-Goebbels-Nazi- 

German American Bund-Settlement League Town Camp «... .. ,. 

seigfekwos At the same time > Berliner, 

Hindenburg, Hambergerand 

Westfalen Streets have also been replaced. Berliner is now Center Garden, 
Westfalen became Martin Street, and Hindenburg became Broad Street. And while 
Lindemann was the captain of the Nazi battleship Bismarck, it appears that 
Lindeman Court (incorrect as Linderman Court on Google Maps) is actually named 
after Mary Lindeman who owned land there. All in all, today there’s just something 
bizarre about describing to someone, “So here we are at what would have been 
the intersection of Hitler and Goebbeis." 


Google Maps aerial view of German Gardens today, with renamed streets. The 
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northern end 
of the Camp 
Siegfeid 
parade 
ground is 
shown at the 
bottom of the 
image. 


A current 


resident who 


ago, 

these 


houses 


were not 


offered 


for sale 


anyone 

who 


wasn’t 


German Gardens-Nazi Town Yaphank-Adotf Hitter German Gardens Today-Yaphank NY German. 
Stmet-Goebbels-Goering-Camp Siegfeld-Long Nazi Neighborhood Google Maps i 

lsland-NY-035 


German Gardens-Nazi Town Yaphank-Adolf Hitter German Gardens-Nazi Town 
Stieet-Goebbels-Goering-Camp Siegfeld-Long Island- Yaphank-Adolf H liter Street- 

NY-020 Goebbels-Goering-Camp 

Siegfeld-Long lsland-NY-0 1 1 


rents a home 
there tells 
Untapped 
Cities, 
“Years 


happened to play volleyball for a 

German sports club, and so, a door opened for me. German Gardens houses have 
individual deeds, and are a simple subdivision. The German American Settlement 
League is... a co-op- it simply means that there is only one deed for all of the 
houses... I am told that at one time, both Camp Seigfried and German Gardens 
were commercial flower plantations." 


Next door Camp Siegfeid borders a lake and access to the great outdoors was a 
key part of the activities, including rifle training as an affiliate of the National Rifle 
Association (NRA). Shaffer writes, “the camp was used for Bundist youth to learn 
about camping, hunting, shooting, and even eugenics. For the adults and locals, it 
was a place where politics and local events were discussed at the camp's bar. 
Perhaps, most importantly the camp served for the celebration and dissemination 
of ideology.” The youth were even taken on trips to Germany, including a visit to 
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the 1936 Olympics where German- 
American Bund leader Fritz Kuhn met 
Hitler. 

Image via New York City Department of 
Records 

Image via New York City Department of 
Records 

The social aspect, compounded by the 
Bund selling alcohol in its camps, were 
observed by locals in Yaphank, where 
observed that the members of the 
community "appealed] to consume 
great quantities of beer and do a lot of 
marching in uniforms.” There were also 
comments about the propriety, noting 
that the men and women were 
wearing shorts (which seems funny 
today) and “abbreviated bathing 
suits on highways, trespassing on 
private property, stealing flowers 
and growing produce." As war 
neared in Europe, the FBI started 
taking notice of the organization, 
noting in a letter that the camp in 
Yaphank contained 150 to 300 
children who “used to wear a 
uniform like that of the Hitler Youth 
in Germany." It should be noted 
that the German-American Bund also 
had numerous previous names, including 
“Friends of the Hitler Movement" and 
“Friends of the New Germany." 

The German-American Bund lost control 
of the Camp Siegeld property to the 
German-American Settlement league, 
which still runs it today. Though the 
parade ground is now a park, it remains 
devoid of any landscaping or typical park 
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Nazi Sign-Camp Siegfeld-Yaphank-Long Island- 

Nazi-NY-House 


demonstrations once took place there. 




n 
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furniture. It’s 
easy to 
imagine that 
military 



German Gatdens-Nazi Town Yaphank-Adoif Hitter 
Street-Goebbels-G oering-Camp Siegfeid-L ong 
isiand-N Y-060 


Former parade ground with clubhouse in 
background 

A clubhouse still exists but it looks 
architecturally different from the historic 
images. An American flag and a 
German flag hang from a flagpole, in 
contrast to the Swastika flag that used to 
adorn the front facade of the former 
clubhouse. A small bus stop sits 
curiously at the one end of the park. The 
street names in Camp Siegfeld are 
Schiller Court, probably for the German 
philosopher, and Bach Court after the 


composer. 


Current clubhouse with American and German flags on flagpole 

Today, Camp Siegfeld remains a private community with a sign reading “German 
American Settlement League” clearly denoting the entrance. Most of the homes in 
both the current settlement and the area incorporated into the town of Yaphank 
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German Gardens-Nazi Town Yaphank-Adoff Hitter 
Stneet-Goebbels-G oering-Camp Siegfeld-L ong 
Island-N Y-044 
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have a 1930s and 1940s beach 
bungalow feel. 

Camp Siegfeld has recently returned 
back to the spotlight with the release of 
period photographs recently digitized 
and released by the New York City 
Department of Records. The town plans, 
though written about briefly by Ryan 
Schaffer in 2010, have not been 
corroborated with the present-street 
layout, which we attempted to do here. 

The historical town center of Yaphank 
also has an amazing mid-century Shell 
gas station, kept as a relic of a former 
era. 

Next, read about the real life Long 
Island locations featured in the AMC 
show Turn about the first spy ring in 
America. Get in touch with the author 
@untappedmich. 

2 Comments 

1. Jeannie says: 

07/05/2015 at 8:26pm 

I think Suffolk should try again. In this 
day we should not have something like 
this around. To many people with racist 
ideas might think this a cool thing to 


have. 


2. anonymous says: 

04/10/2015 at 1:18pm 

It seems as if you're trying to create a little dissension where there is nothing 
but a sleepy, little community. True, there was an embarrassing past nearly a 
century ago, however none of that remains. We are just like any other town 
but with the addition of two lovely lakes and a great restaurant, The Mill 
House Inn. And by the way, the “small bus stop (that) sits curiously at one end 
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of the park” was built only a few 
decades ago for our kids to wait in for 
their school bus. Like most people on 
Long Island, we care for our neighbors 
and their kids, except we go a little 
farther in showing that we do with things 
like that bus stop and the yearly 
breakfast with Santa that we host. 

© 2015 Untapped Cities, LLC 
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EXCLUSIVE: New evidence emerges on Jimmy 
Hoffa's fate 

John Matzuiii nydaiiynews.com 


BY John MarzuSli 

NEW YORK DAILY NEWS 

Thursday, July 30, 2015, 2:30 AM 

His disappearance 40 years ago is one of the greatest unsolved mysteries in U.S. 
history, and now new evidence has emerged about Jimmy Hoffa’s possible fate. 

A mobster who was believed to be involved in the labor boss’s disappearance 
suggested before he died last year that the feds were on the right track when they 
searched a New Jersey dump for Hoffa’s remains, a bombshell report says. 

Investigative reporter Dan Moldea confirmed that the FBI searched the dump in 
1975, looking for a 55-gallon drum they believed the Teamsters boss had been 
entombed in. 

I ain’t telling you nothing. But I'm telling you that he (Hoffa) ain't (at the 
farm). 

JAMES R. HOFFA IS REPORTED MISSING IN 1975 

Moldea’s source was Phillip (Brother) Moscato, the mobbed-up owner of the toxic 
site under the Pulaski Skyway when it was dug up. 

Moldea revealed in a story being featured Thursday on the Web site 
Ganglandnews.com that he conducted several taped interviews of Moscato about 
the Hoffa case before the oldfella died of natural causes on Valentine’s Day 2014. 

New evidence has emerged about Jimmy Hoffa’s 
possible fate. 

“I promised him (Moscato) I wasn’t going to cause him any 
trouble while he was alive,” Moldea told the Daily News. 

Moscato, an associate of the Genovese crime family, 
confirmed that snitch Ralph Picardo told the FBI in 1975 that 
Hoffa was buried in a drum at the dump, Moldea said. 

“They dug the dump up for three months," Moscato said, 
according to the new report. “That was Hoffa in the 55-gallon 
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AP drum. (Picardo) said a pickup truck brought ... the truck in 

and Hoffa was in it and we buried him." 

FBI WRAPS UP LATEST FAILED SEARCH FOR JIMMY HOFFA'S BODY 

Although Picardo allegedly implicated Moscato as helping to dispose of Hoffa’s 
remains, the wily wiseguy does not explicitly admit he participated. 

Moscato was a longtime associate of mob enforcer Salvatore (Sally Bugs) 
Briguglio, who has long been suspected of carrying out the hit on Hoffa. 

Moscato was reminded that FBI agents had also dug up a farm owned by a 
Teamsters official in Wixom, Mich., where Hoffa was believed to have been slain. 

“Put that to rest," Moscato reportedly said in the interview. “I ain't telling you 
nothing. But I’m telling you that he (Hoffa) ain’t (at the farm)." 

Phillip (Brother) Moscato, pictured, said Jimmy Hoffa 
was buried in drum near Pulaski Skyway. 

Moldea told The News he believes Hoffa was shot dead 
on the farm and his body was driven to the Garden State 
in a truck for burial in the toxic soil. 

Moldea writes that he also interviewed the husband and 
wife who lived on the Michigan farm at the time. 

MOB BOSS SAYS HE KNOWS WHERE HOFFA IS 
BURIED 

They told him a large hole had been dug on the property several weeks before 
Hoffa vanished and they observed cars speeding in the direction of the hole on the 
afternoon Hoffa was last seen alive at the Machus Red Fox restaurant in a suburb 
of Detroit. That’s where he was supposed to meet mob capo Anthony (Tony Jack) 
Giacalone and New Jersey Teamsters boss Anthony (Tony Pro) Provenzano. 

“I have not solved the case,” Moldea, author of “The Hoffa Wars," told The News, 
“I’ve put together the most reasonable scenario of what happened.” 

Efforts to reach Moscato’s widow were not successful. 

Investigative reporter Dan Moldea confirmed that the FBI searched the dump 
near the Pulaski Skyway (pictured) in 1975, looking for a 55-gallon drum they 
believed the Teamsters boss had been entombed in. 



Dan Moldea 
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Moscato was reminded that FBI 
agents had also dug up a farm 
owned by a Teamsters official in 
Wixom, Mich., where Hoffa was 
believed to have been siain. 


Yasukawa, Mitsu 


Yasukawa, Mitsu 


JEFF KOWALSKY/EPA 


Besides the garbage dump and 
the farm, there have been 
reports over the past four 
decades that the corrupt labor 
leader’s body was buried under 
the west end zone of Giants 
Stadium in the Meadowlands, 
and incinerated in a garbage 


Investigative reporter Dan 
Moldea confirmed that the FBI 


searched the dump near the 
Puiaski Skyway (pictured) in 
1975, looking for a 55-gallon 
drum they believed the 
Teamsters boss had been 
entombed in. 


disposal plant 


Hoffa was declared legally dead in 1982. It is believed that the politically connected 
Hoffa was whacked by the Mafia because he refused to back off from trying to 
regain the presidency of the powerful Teamsters union. 


28 Comments 
(edited)l 8 hours ago 
Captain Buffoon Rex Ryan 
Thugs and barbarians 
[removed] 

This comment has been deleted 

(edited) 18 hours ago 

OKE 

That is definitely a shame since only Unions make it possible for people to have 
decent wages and decent working conditions. 

(edited)l 6 hours ago 
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wing ding 

Sure that's true if you don’t mind the flushing of our jobs into the Mexican and 
Chinese toilet. 

(edited)15 hours ago 

Shannon Oakley 

Unions built the middle-class. 

(edited)15 hours ago 
Bonnie Akridge 

Oh please. While you are sitting at the union hall or at home without your lovely 
union income and collecting UE but still paying your union dues, some other low 
wage scab is on the job site where you should be earning those high union wages. 
Your wages are part of the bid but when the particular union wins the bid, they pay 
scabs at much lower wages to do the actual work. That’s just one way they rip you 
off. Read Gotham Unbound and learn how they work. 

(edited)15 hours ago 
Patrick Foley 

There’s an old adage & it goes something like this, " there’s only 1 thing worse than 
corporate management & that is labor management !!! " 

(edited)l 7 hours ago 
Bobby Cordero 
Hoffa was a Republican. 

(edited)l 2 hours ago 
Phyllis Esposito 
Dear REPFOOL! 

The unions are what give people, decent wages, decent working hours and many, 
many other GOOD & NECESSARY stuff we can’t get on our own! 

Try looking up the book on the Triangle Factory fire and then ask yourself ...Would 
you be the worker or the boss???. ..And do you care about anything but your butt! 

© Copyright 2015 NYDailyNews.com. All rights reserved. 
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archaeology.org 


New Technique May Identify Stolen Stones 


LEICESTERSHIRE, ENGLAND— A technique that has 
been developed by scientists at Loughborough University 
to track stolen metals could eventually help authorities in 
heritage conservation and enforcement trace stones 
stolen from historic sites in rural areas. A chemical 
blueprint of the stone is extracted with a gelatin sheet 
usually used to lift developed fingerprints or footprints. 
The sample is then scanned using laser induced 
breakdown spectroscopy. “This technique of lifting a 
sample from the surface of stone and scanning it could 
ultimately lead to us feeding the results into a national 
database, providing an indication of where geographically that sample came from. This can 
be done by comparing stone samples with other stone located across the country and could 
prove to be a useful point of reference for those tackling stone theft,” researcher Paul Kelly 
said in a press release. To read about how lasers are being used by archaeologists in a 
completely different way, go to "Saving the Villa of the Mysteries." 

(c) 2015 Archaeology Magazine, a Publication of the Archaeological Institute of America 
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Meet the Only Man to Ever Be Hit With Two Atomic Bombs 

and Make It Out Alive mic.com 

Seventy years ago today, the United States dropped an atomic bomb on the 
Japanese city of Hiroshima. Three days later, a second bomb was dropped on the 
city of Nagasaki. The two blasts are estimated to have killed at least 125,000. 

While there were also many survivors, there was only one man who's officially 
recognized to have come out from both: Tsutomu Yamaguchi. 

On Aug. 6, 1945 a 29-year-old Yamaguchi was visiting Hiroshima on business and 
had been walking to his office. In an interview with ABC News Australia, 

Yamaguchi spoke of the horror he felt that day. He described that it appeared as if 
the "sun had fallen." 

Source: Mic/YouTube 

In his 1946 New Yorker article profiling survivors like Yamaguchi, John Hersey, 
who visited Hiroshima after the blast, talked about what that hell was like. Hersey 
offered a graphic snapshot of how the explosion affected those who lived. 

"Their faces were wholly burned, their eyesockets were hollow, the fluid 
from their melted eyes had run down their cheeks. (They must have had 
their faces upturned when the bomb went off; perhaps they were anti- 
aircraft personnel.) Their mouths were mere swollen, pus-covered 
wounds, which they could not bear to stretch enough to admit the spout 
of the teapot" 

Yamaguchi was lucky, though he suffered severe burns, he was able to escape the 
city by train after the blast and head back to his hometown... Nagasaki. 

While discussing what had happened in Hiroshima to his disbelieving boss, the 
U S. dropped another atomic bomb. It was another city obliterated; once 
again, Yamaguchi survived. 

Hiroshima bomb victims 
Source: Mic/Getty Images 

Amazingly, while thousands of other survivors of either blast went on to live 
tragically abridged lives due to subsequent radiation poisoning, Yamaguchi strove 
on, more or less healthy, until 2010, dying of stomach cancer in Nagasaki at 93. 

In his later life, he became an activist for nuclear disarmament. "As a double 
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atomic bomb survivor 1 
experienced the bomb twice, 
and I sincerely hope that there 
will not be a third," he told an 
audience in New York in 2006, 
the Independent reported. 

Jon Levine 

By Jon levineAugust 07, 2015 
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Origin-of-Life Story May Have Found Its Missing Link fivescience.com 

by Jesse Emspak, Live Science Contributor | June 06, 2015 10:47am ET 


How did life on Earth begirt? It's been one of modern biology's greatest mysteries: How did the chemical 
soup that existed on the early Earth lead to the complex molecules needed to create living, breathing 
organisms? Now, researchers say they've found the missing link. 

Between 4.6 billion and 4.0 bifiion years ago, there was probably no life on Earth. The planet's surface 
was at first molten and even as it cooled, it was getting pulverized by asteroids and comets. All that 
existed were simple chemicals. But about 3.8 billion years ago, the bombardment stopped, and fife 
arose. Most scientists think the "last universal common ancestor” — the creature from which everything 
on the planet descends — appeared about 3.6 billion years ago. 

But exactly how that creature arose has long puzzled scientists. For instance, how did the chemistry of 
simple carbon-based molecules lead to the information storage of ribonucleic acid, or RNA? The RNA 
molecule must store information to code for proteins. (Proteins in biology do more than buiid muscle — 
they also regulate a host of processes in the body.) 

The new research — which involves two studies, one led by Charles Carter and one led by Richard 
Wolfenden, both of the University of North Carolina — suggests a way for RNA to control the production 
of proteins by working with simple amino acids that does not require the more complex enzymes that 
exist today. [7 Theories on the Origin of Life on Earth] 

Missing RNA link 

This link would bridge this gap in knowledge between the primordial chemical soup and the complex 
molecules needed to build life. Current theories say fife on Earth started in an "RNA world,” in which the 
RNA molecule guided the formation of life, only later taking a backseat to DNA, which could more 
efficiently achieve the same end result. Like DNA, RNA is a helix-shaped molecule that can store or pass 
on information. (DNA is a double-stranded helix, whereas RNA is single-stranded.) Many scientists think 
the first RNA molecules existed in a primordial chemical soup — probably pools of water on the surface 
of Earth billions of years ago, [Photo Timeline: How the Earth Formed] 

The idea was that the very first RNA molecules formed from collections of three chemicals: a sugar 
(called a ribose); a phosphate group, which is a phosphorus atom connected to oxygen atoms; and a 
base, which is a ring-shaped molecule of carbon, nitrogen, oxygen and hydrogen atoms. RNA also 
needed nucleotides, made of phosphates and sugars. 

The question: How did the nucleotides come together within the soupy chemicals to make RNA? John 
Sutherland, a chemist at the University of Cambridge in England, published a study in May in the journal 
Nature Chemistry that showed that a cyanide-based chemistry could make two of the four nucleotides in 
RNA and many amino acids. 

That still left questions, though. There wasn't a good mechanism for putting nucleotides together to 
make RNA. Nor did there seem to be a natural way for amino acids to string together and form proteins. 
Today, adenosine triphosphate (ATP) does the job of linking amino acids into proteins, activated by an 
enzyme called aminoacyi tRNA synthetase. But there's no reason to assume there were any such 
chemicals around billions of years ago. 

Also, proteins have to be shaped a certain way in order to function properly. That means RNA has to be 
able to guide their formation — it has to "code" for them, like a computer running a program to do a task. 
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Carter noted that it wasn't until the past decade or two that scientists were able to duplicate the 
chemistry that makes RNA build proteins in the lab. "Basically, the only way to get RNA was to evolve 
humans first," he said. "It doesn't do it on its own." 

Perfect sizes 

In one of the new studies, Carter looked at the way a molecule called "transfer RNA," or tRNA, reacts 
with different amino acids. 

They found that one end of the tRNA could help sort amino acids according to their shape and size, 
while the other end could link up with amino acids of a certain polarity, in that way, this tRNA molecule 
could dictate how amino acids come together to make proteins, as well as determine the final protein 
shape. That's similar to what the ATP enzyme does today, activating the process that strings together 
amino acids to form proteins. 

Carter told Live Science that the ability to discriminate according to size and shape makes a kind of 
"code" for proteins called peptides, which help to preserve the helix shape of RNA. 

"If 5 an intermediate step in the development of genetic coding," he said. 

In the other study, Wolfenden and colleagues tested the way proteins fold in response to temperature, 
since life somehow arose from a proverbial boiling pot of chemicals on early Earth. They looked at life's 
building blocks, amino acids, and how they distribute in water and oil — a quality called hydrop ho bicity. 
They found that the amino adds' relationships were consistent even at high temperatures — the shape, 
size and polarity of the amino acids are what mattered when they strung together to form proteins, which 
have particular structures. 

"What we're asking here is, 'Would the rules of folding have been different?"' Wolfenden said. At higher 
temperatures, some chemical relationships change because there is more thermal energy. But that 
wasn't the case here. 

By showing that it's possible for tRNA to discriminate between molecules, and that the links can work 
without "help," Carter thinks he's found a way for the information storage of chemical structures like tRNA 
to have arisen — a crucial piece of passing on genetic traits. Combined with the work on amino acids 
and temperature, i offers insight into how early life might have evolved. 

This work still doesn't answer the ultimate question of how life began, but it does show a mechanism for 
the appearance of the genetic codes that pass on inherited traits, which got evolution rolling. 

The two studies are published in the June 1 issue of the journal Proceedings of the National Academy of 
Sciences. 
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Palo Aito:Sam's Chowder House temporarily closes after mysterious 
booming sound 

By Jacqueline Lee Daily News Staff Writer 

posted: 0&Q&2015 03:17:41 pm PDio comments m ercurynews com 


PALO ALTO -- A mysterious booming sound that appears to have originated at Sam's Chowder House in 
downtown Palo Alto shook up the neighborhood but investigators say they don’t know what triggered it. 

"We were unable to find a direct cause and whatever it was, it didn't cause any damage," said Palo Alto 
Fire Battalion Chief Chris Woodard. "There wasn't anything out of place." 

Firefighters got a call 9:50 a m. and when they arrived at the restaurant at 185 University Ave. they did 
not see any fire or smoke, Woodard said. He had utility crews check to make sure there were no signs of 
a gas leak before firefighters entered the building and the basement. 

Officials on scene speculated that the loud noise was the result of gas venting out of a pipe that points 
out to the parking lot. Woodard said the only possible source of an expiosion in the restaurant's 
basement would be the water heater, and authorities didn't find any damage to the water heater or pipe. 

"So I wouldn't categorize it as an explosion," Woodard said. '' 'Mystery sound closes restaurant' would be 
my headline." 

A Sam's employee inside the building said he heard the sound and saw a haze of smoke, which filtered 
to the bicycle shop next door, and called 911 , Woodard said. Employees told fire officials they haven't 
heard such a sound before. 

Sam's was closed for lunch but a sign on the door said it would reopen for dinner today. 

Restaurant employees were allowed back into the building after the Utilities Department conducted tests. 

Miguel di Atrayente, a Patxi's Pizza employee, said he was walking to work on the 400 block of Emerson 
Street when he heard a loud noise. 

Haru Chen, of Jing Jing Szechwan & Hunan Gourmet on the same block, was inside her restaurant when 
she heard the boom and felt the floor shake. She thought the expiosion happened inside the restaurant's 
kitchen and went to investigate. 

Surrounding streets, and the parking lot between Emerson and High streets were temporarily closed. 

Fire crews cleared the scene about 11 a.m. 

Email Jacqueline Lee atjlee1@dailynewsgroup.com or call her at ; follow her at twitter.com/jleenews. 
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Historic spooky photobomb pub is 'haunted by TWO ghosts' - Mirror Online 


A paranormal expert has something to way about the 
photoboming pub 'ghost' 

12:14, 27 July 2015 By Lorna Hughes milTOr.CO.uk 

Apparition: The ghost-like face appears 
in Rachel’s night out photograph 

A paranormal expert says a grade II 
listed pub is haunted by TWO ghosts 
after a spooky face appeared floating 
between a group of friends on a picture. 

Rachel McKeown was looking through 
photos taken on a night out at The 
Lisbon bar in Liverpool when she saw 
an eerie face 'photobombing' one of the 
pictures. 

She had performed in a production of Queertet at the Unity Theatre on Friday evening and 
joined fellow cast members for drinks at the bar afterwards. 

It was not until the next day that she saw the spooky face in one of her pictures, reports the 
Echo. 



Liverpool Echo 



Google 


Old haunt: The Lisbon bar on Victoria 
Street, Liverpool 

Tom Slemen, who has written more 
than 25 books on haunted Liverpool, 
says the Victoria Street pub has two 
ghosts - one an unknown woman and 
the ghost of its former manager and 
owner Sir Archibald Tutton Safvidge. 

He said: “Salvidge’s story is very 
intriguing - he rose from humble 
beginnings in Birkenhead and ended up 
as a Tory firebrand speaker. 

“Alter leaving Liverpool Institute he landed a job at the local Bent’s brewery and ended up as 
its managing director, and then he embarked on a political career - building up the 
Conservative Working Man’s Club - and then becoming an Alderman and later the leader of 
Liverpool City Council. 

“Around 1907 something very odd happened; Salvidge’s admirers had tried to persuade him 
to become the Mayor of Liverpool for many years, and whilst enjoying a meal and drink at the 
Lisbon Restaurant and Public House one evening, Salvidge suddenly rose at the head of the 
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table and announced that he was not only going to run for Mayor - he was also wondering if 
he should have a shot at becoming the Prime Minister in the 1910 election. 

Close up: Rachel did not notice the ghostly face until the 
day after 

“A prominent major and several magnates rose from the 
table and gave a toast - and the fire in the room suddenly 
flared up, throwing cinders all over the carpet. 

"Salvidge seemed very nervous at this and later said 
perhaps it was an omen that he should not have political 
ambitions, but his influential friends said he was just 
being superstitious and backed his ambitions. 

“A month later in the Lisbon, another toast was given to 
Archibald Salvidge’s political campaigns, and all or a 
sudden, three words written in what looked like blood appeared on the wall near the fireplace: 
Tell Them Archie.” 

Salvidge backed out of the mayoral campaign the same night. 

Tom says that since his death in 1928, his ghost has reportedly been seen many times in the 
Lisbon, along with the young woman. 

Rachel said: “I saw the face but didn’t recognise it. 

"At first I was trying to figure out if it was the light but it doesn’t look like a reflection and I don't 
think there was anyone behind when it was taken. 

“I do believe in the afterlife and I do think people can see spirits.” 

DailyMirror 
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Black death skeletons reveal pitiful life of 14th-century 
Londoners 

Vanessa Thorpe 

Saturday 29 March 2014 Last modified on Tuesday 3 June 2014 theguardian.com 

DNA from emaciated London Black Death skeletons matches modern plague bacteria and 
supports airborne theory of spread 


The 25 skeletons unearthed in the Clerkenwell 
area of London a year ago may hold the key to the 
truth about the nature of the Black Death that 
ravaged Britain and Europe in the mid-14th 
century. 

A Channel 4 documentary on Sunday will claim 
that analysis of the bodies and of wills registered 
in London at the time has cast doubt on "facts" 
that every schoolchild has learned for decades: 
that the epidemic was caused by a highly 
contagious strain spread by the fleas on rats. 

Evidence taken from the human remains found in Charterhouse Square, to the north of the 
City of London, during excavations carried out as part of the construction of the Crossrail train 
line, may support a theory held by some scientists that only an airborne infection could have 
spread so fast and killed so quickly. 

The Black Death arrived in Britain from central Asia in the autumn of 1348 and by late spring 
the following year it had killed six out of every 10 people in London. Such a rate of destruction 
would kill five million now. By extracting the DNA of the disease bacterium, Yersinia pestis, 
from the largest teeth in some of the skulls retrieved from the square, the scientists were able 
to compare the strain of bubonic plague preserved there with that which was recently 
responsible for killing 60 people in Madagascar. To their surprise, the 14th-century strain, the 
cause of the most lethal catastrophe in recorded history, was no more virulent than today's 
disease. The DNA codes were an almost perfect match. 

According to scientists working at Public Health England in Porton Down, for any plague to 
spread at such a pace it must have got into the lungs of victims who were malnourished and 
then been spread by coughs and sneezes. It was therefore a pneumonic plague rather than a 
bubonic plague. Infection was spread human to human, rather than by rat fleas that bit a sick 
person and then bit another victim. "As an explanation [rat fleas] for the Black Death in its 
own right, it simply isn't good enough. It cannot spread fast enough from one household to 
the next to cause the huge number of cases that we saw during the Black Death epidemics," 
said Dr Tim Brooks, a scientist from Porton Down, who was not part of the Crossrail team, will 
put forward his theory in a Channel 4 documentary, Secret History: The Return of the Black 
Death , on Sunday. 



Black death researchers extracted piague DNA from 
14th century skulis found in east London. Photograph 
Philip Toscano/PA 
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• Wareenan Kongsai 
29 Mar 201418:01 

Contrary to popular belief people in olden times didnt have black teeth.lt was sugar that 
did that and does that look at the teeth on that old skull , 

Dentists overrated cut sugar out and have great teeth 

a AnnaCM Wareenan Kongsai 
29 Mar 2014 20:26 

That skull's teeth are better than mine. Depressing. 

o KingofRomania Wareenan Kongsai 
29 Mar 2014 21:07 

to be fair, it was Queen Elizabeth I who was the first noble with black teeth, 
precisely because of her high sugar consumption (before that it was too rare for 
even royals to afford) 

a diabur AnnaCM 
29 Mar 2014 21:12 

That skull's teeth are better than mine. Depressing. 

Hahahahahah .... ! 

yes, I think I thought that as well. 

• Wareenan Kongsai 
29 Mar 201418:04 

f once read a book on the plague and it detailed exactly how the plague spread by fleas 
what a load of rubbish that was then but a very scholarly book it was too 
just goes to show dont believe what you hear the first time 

0 Szlater Wareenan Kongsai 
29 Mar 2014 19:10 

1 think you have made a fundamental mistake. Your scholarly book was reporting 
the current theory, which is a perfectly acceptable thing to do. As evidence is 
uncovered then it is acceptable to alter or even completely disregard existing 
theories. Einstein replaced Newton, but pre-Einsteinian physicists were not fools 
for accepting Newton's theories, as they were the best fit for the evidence until the 
Swiss patent clerk did his bit. 

The foolish thing to do would be to refuse to alter your understanding in the face 
of new evidence (Fred Hoyle was a genius, but couldn't bring himself to disregard 
Steady State, even in the face of overwhelming evidence in support of Big Bang). 
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So basically, for the tl;dr, science is working as normal. 

a ArchaicOne Szlater 
30 Mar 2014 0:59 

It does however suggest that one exercise extreme caution when listening to the 
pronouncements or theories of 'experts' and 'scientists'. 

0 Gudwin Szlater 
30 Mar 2014 1:53 

Einstein did not replace Newton. Both classical mechanics and quantum 
mechanics stand. The former just works for macro systems. 

• losttheremote 
29 Mar 2014 18:40 

Public Health England in Porton Down 

AaaahahahahahaM 

a Feiryred losttheremote 
30 Mar 2014 9:45 

My Dad used to work there-one of his mates was the last person to die of plague 
in this country(not contracted elsewhere). He dropped the jar-pneumonic plague- 
was dead 6 hours later poor sod :( 

d losttheremote Feiryred 
30 Mar 2014 10:01 

1 stayed a few days near there about 20 years ago, and recall how casually people 
chatted about another' reported incident of anthrax in the area. 

...but, of course, its only our beastly enemies who meddle in such things, isn’t it. 

o Charliezuiu losttheremote 
30 Mar 2014 13:15 

...it’s a bit to start to develop an antidote as the first bacteria drift on the wind into 
London.... 

...and as both Anthrax and Bubonic Plague can be contracted in the wild (Plague 
is endemic in North America, cats often pick it up in the wild and bring it back 
home - which is why vets in America are always especially careful when dealing 
with cats) I am delighted that scientists are studying the diseases and their 
antidotes - aren’t you? 

• Wordblind 
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29 Mar 2014 19:05 

How do we know when the plague has reached it's peak?... 

"In the spring of 1349, the death rate did not ease until Pentecost on 31 May" 

How convenient. 

o VSLVSL Wordblind 
30 Mar 2014 0:45 

Presumably from contemporary accounts - the use of religious festivals to date 
events wouls suggest that. 

o Hyweliiau Wordblind 
30 Mar 2014 0:47 

How convenient. We are convenient for the season not the seasons for us. 

o pansapians Wordblind 
30 Mar 2014 4:09 

There are records from parishes indicating how many funerals were carried out, 
records showing numbers of bodies dumped into mass burial sites like the one at 
Cferkenwell, records from wards showing numbers of houses isolated, records 
from monasteries, records from law courts showing transfer of property on death, 
records of death dues paid to landowners (many of them abbeys or bishoprics), 
records of church appointments. Death creates a lot of paperwork even in the 14th 
century. None of this gives you a full body count for a given area with cause of 
death but there is plenty of evidence to say when death rates started to rise and 
when they returned to normal levels 

• Raimo Kangasniemi 
29 Mar 2014 19:08 

It has been known for a long time that the Black Death consisted both of bubonic plague 
and pneumatic plague. Pneumatic plague can be spread directly from human to human. 

Slack Death arrived to England in late summer of 1348 and reached London in autumn 
when people would have been suffering from minor respiratory illnesses as a result of a 
cold season. This would have made the pneumatic plague even more deadly. 

There’s nothing new in this "study". 

o foxinwinter Raimo Kangasniemi 
29 Mar 2014 22:28 

pneumatic? 
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o mintsiice foxinwinter 

29 Mar 2014 23:50 

yes that part of the plague was distributed by brakes on lorries. 

o Hywelliau mintsiice 

30 Mar 2014 0:48 

plague was distributed by brakes on lorries. Daft; that was polio. 

Ice cream vans. 

• Americafirst 

29 Mar 201419:10 

Malnutrition as a predisposing factor cannot easily account for the estimated deaths of 
one-third of Europe's population in CE 1347-1350. The recovery from old cadavers of Y. 
pestis DNA in the last decade, however, falsifies hypotheses that other pathogens 
caused the black death aka bubonic plague. 

• OrangeEatingClass 
29 Mar 201419:39 

In the spring of 1349, the death rate did not ease until Pentecost on 31 May. 

Take note, atheists... 

o gerold OrangeEatingClass 
29 Mar 2014 20:14 

Take note , atheists... 

It's a miracle. 

Thank you Jesus. Thank you Lord. 

a engagebrain gerold 
29 Mar 2014 20:22 

The miracle by which god created the black death ? 

thanks god, but no thanks. 

o Jodders OrangeEatingClass 
29 Mar 2014 21:42 

"All things foul and cancerous, all creatures short and squat, he made the venal 
Tories, he made scaberous New Labour, yes he how rank he made them, then he 
stooped down low and filled human boils with Lib-Dem. Then he pursed his mighty 
lip and spake ’Many things I have done but I wont take blame for U KIP'" 
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Oops diverted from the actual Python quote a bit there. 

I don't think anyone noticed... 

• Jimmy Girden 
29 Mar 201419:51 

I'm no scholar, but wouldn't the Spanish flu be the "most lethal catastrophe in recorded 
history"? It killed 50-100 million world wide in one years time(please correct me if I'm 
wrong). Give credit where credit is due 

o engagebrain Jimmy Girden 
29 Mar 2014 20:24 

perhaps it is relevant to consider the fraction of the population killed rather than 
the absolute number of deaths. 

o NRR666 Jimmy Girden 
29 Mar 2014 20:28 

You maybe forgetting that the centre of the world is London 

o Jimmy Girden engagebrain 

29 Mar 2014 21:15 

Ah I see where your coming from, the flu killed about 3-6% of the global 
population, but the plague killed about 30-60% of Europes population. The 
mortality rate of the black plague was from 30% to as high as 75%(dep ending 
where you get your numbers) where as the Spanish flu was 10-20%. So where the 
Spanish flu killed more people in a shorter outbreak, the plague was a much better 
at what it did. I assume the flu was more treatable as it happened 630 years after 
the plague. That's a head scratcherfor sure, thank you enegagebrain, for 
engaging my BrianD 

• Kevin Meares 
29 Mar 2014 20:33 

Given that the Black Death killed somewhere between a 1/3 and 1/2 of the entire 
population of the planet at the time I'd have to say the Black Death holds its own. 

o Oldskald Kevin Meares 

30 Mar 2014 1:43 
67 


Given that the Black Death killed somewhere between a 1/3 and 1/2 of 
the entire population of the planet at the time I'd have to say the Black 
Death holds its own. 

We have no evidence to suggest Black Death reached sub-Saharan Africa, the 
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Americas, Australasia, the East Indies or Japan. So not really 1/3 to 1/2 of the 
entire population of the planet - just in those areas actually affected. 

a citizenJA Oldskald 
30 Mar 2014 6:13 

So not really 1/3 to 1/2 of the entire population of the planet - just in 
those areas actually affected. 


The evidence neither supports or rejects this assertion. 

• Kevin Meares 
29 Mar 2014 20:38 

How is this news? A long time ago (1994 i know its virtually prehistoric times right?) i 
did a research paper on the plague in high school. In pretty much every book I read on 
the subject they said even back then that the pnuenomic plague (the stage where if 
enters the lungs and became air borne) was the primary means by which it was spread 
through Europe. The bubonic plague (the one everyone thinks of) was spread by the 
fleas which is how it was introduced into Europe but it became the big problem it was 
through the airborne form. 

0 Theodore Svedberg Kevin Meares 
29 Mar 2014 20:54 

Exactly, this is not news. It has been believed for nearly a century that the 
pneumatic form of E. pesfis infections accounted for the extreme epidemics. Fleas 
from infected rats have been considered the means by which the infection was 
introduced into susceptible populations. Once it became airborne the initial 
infection would begin in the lungs and sneezing would spread it. Flea bites result 
in a blood infection and often the patients die before it shows up in the lungs and 
is not spread as easily. 

1 seriously doubt that the scientists that conducted this study were not aware of 
this history -- methinks the science journalist figured what was a new idea to him 
must be news. 

o Theodore Svedberg Kevin Meares 
29 Mar 2014 20:56 

Exactly, this is not news. It has been believed for nearly a century that the 
pneumatic form of E. pestis infections accounted for the extreme epidemics. Fleas 
from infected rats have been considered the means by which the infection was 
introduced into susceptible populations. Once it became airborne the initial 
infection would begin in the lungs and sneezing would spread It. Flea bites result 
in a blood infection and often the patients die before it shows up in the lungs and 
is not spread as easily. 
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I seriously doubt that the scientists that conducted this study were not aware of 
this history -- methinks the science journalist figured what was a new idea to him 
must be news. 

o diabur Kevin Meares 
29 Mar 2014 21:20 

There were those strange pointed masks worn at the time of the plague of 1665 

so there must have been a realistic guess then that the disease was airborne - 

as well as the isolation of households. (Rats and fleas would not have been 
contained by shutting up houses.) 

• hwebster 
29 Mar 2014 20:41 

We used to be taught that the nursery rhyme 
"Ring-a-ring o' roses, 

A pocket fail of posies, 

A-tishoo! A-tishoo! 

We all fall down." 

referred to sneezing as spread of the plague. But then a series of modern theorists 
dismissed the idea, it seems that the legend was correct and the theorists wrong. 

o kikichan hwebster 
29 Mar 2014 21:05 

Not to forget those beaky plague masks that medieval doctors used to wear and 
that modern observers have been laughing at for years, believing that they were 
ridiculously off the mark in terms of trying to avoid infection. 

Perhaps the best lesson that can be derived from this particular debate is not to 
scorn people from the past or to assume that they had absolutely no grasp of how 
the world worked. 

o diabur kikichan 

29 Mar 2014 21:21 

Not to forget those beaky plague masks that medieval doctors used to 
wear 

Doh! beat me too it? 

a richardw65 hwebster 

30 Mar 2014 0:03 

That's still wrong - there's no record anywhere of this rhyme being written down in 
any form until the 19th century. It's extremely unlikely that there would be no 
record of it anywhere for 500+ years. 
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It's like the story about the 2 fingered salute being from Agincourt This almost 
certainly came from America, again in the late 19th century. 

Sorry to be a curmudgen on a Sunday morning! 

© 2015 Guardian News and Media Limited or its affiliated companies. All rights reserved. 
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To support his argument, Brooks, who has yet to examine the Crossrail evidence, has looked 
at what happened in Suffolk in 1906 when plague killed a family and then spread to a 
neighbour who had come to help. The culprit there was pneumonic plague, which had settled 
in the lungs of the victims and was spread through infected breath. 

The skeletons at Charterhouse Square reveal that the population of London was also in 
generally poor health when the disease struck. Crossrail's archaeology contractor, Don 
Walker, and Jelena Bekvalacs of the Museum of London found evidence of rickets, anaemia, 
bad teeth and childhood malnutrition. 

In support of the case that this was a fast-acting, direct contagion, archaeologist Dr Barney 
Sloane found that in the medieval City of London all wills had to be registered at the Court of 
Hustings. These led him to believe that 60% of Londoners were wiped out. 

Antibiotics can today prevent the disease from becoming pneumonic. In the spring of 1349, 
the death rate did not ease until Pentecost on 31 May. 

* This article was amended on 3 April 2014 to make it clear that the pneumonic theory of the 
Black Death's spread is Dr Tim Brooks's own, as shown in the Channel 4 documentary. He is 
not associated with the Crossrail research. 

• N Ybill 1 3 
29 Mar 201415:07 


Excellent work. 



o fhebigchil NYbill13 
30 Mar 2014 0:17 

By the researchers or Y pestis...? 


o Joseph Brant N Ybilll 3 
30 Mar 2014 7:26 


This is poor speculation. Bubonic plague is spread by bird and rodent mites much 
more quickly and commonly than by fleas. Nearly all wild animals have mites, 
which are microscopic, bite often, spread from animal to animal, live in nest areas, 
affect birds as well as rodents, swarm through adjacent areas when the nest is 
abandoned, are far more numerous than fleas, and are quite sufficient to explain 
rapid spreading. If plague is airborne, it will be hard to explain how it was wiped 
out by the great fire of London when the inhabitants were not. 

o Joseph Brant Joseph Brant 
30 Mar 2014 7:33 


I should add that China has accused the US of dropping plague-infested rats on a 
village. The US maintained biological warfare research centers in Alaska, using 
mite-infested rats as the carrier. Another biological warfare research center on 
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Plum Island, NY (near Long Island) using ticks as a carrier is abandoned but still 
infested, and is a iikeiy source of Lyme disease, first found in nearby Lyme 
Connecticut. 

. NASTYToffs 
29 Mar 2014 15:22 
238 239 

Analysis of the bodies and of wills registered in London at the time has cast doubt on 
"facts" that every schoolchild has learned for decades: that the epidemic was caused by 
a highly contagious strain spread by the fleas on rats. 

Another science non-story. 

The plague arrived via fleas. It developed into a pneumonic form. 

That isn't news. 

That was in books I was reading 30+ years ago. 

o HandandShrimp NASTYToffs 
29 Mar 2014 16:22 

Indeed, I studied historical demography at university more than 30 years ago and 
my professor at the time expressed the opinion that the vector was human to 
human due to speed and spread of the disease. Also that the death rate of 
pneumonic plague outbreaks is invariably higher than that of bubonic and the 
Black Death toll seemed far more likely to be the former than the latter. 

Interesting that they are beginning to put some substance to what was academic 
hypothesis though. 

o NuitsdeYoung NASTYToffs 

29 Mar 2014 16:58 
Guardian Pick 

No, it’s a story because now the pneumonic hypothesis can be proven through 
examination of the remains. 

a newthought NASTYToffs 

30 Mar 2014 0:35 

Story I heard was it travelled across wide open country at wind-speed, though 
perhaps because the fleas were being blown at wind-speed. 

• CaptainSherbet 
29 Mar 2014 15:23 

Very interesting but I thought it was called bubonic due to the swellings it caused rather 
than it being&nbsp; spread via flea bites? 
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o WyldeWolfe CapfainSherbet 

29 Mar 2014 16:11 

Yes, from the greek bubo or buboes. 

One suspects the assignment to write this article was delivered to the sports desk 
in error. 

a led matt WyldeWolfe 

30 Mar 2014 1:18 

Bubonic and pneumonic seem to be the different forms even though swellings are 
involved in both. 

http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Pneumonic_plague 

o Estanisiao Deloserrata WyldeWolfe 
30 Mar 2014 7:58 

This comment was removed by a moderator because it didn’t abide by our 
community standards. Replies may also be deleted. For more detail see our 
FAQs. 

• BigD 

29 Mar 201415:23 

This comment was removed by a moderator because it didn’t abide by our community 
standards, Replies may also be deleted. For more detail see our FAQs. 

• NASTYToffs 

29 Mar 2014 15:26 

The skeletons at Charterhouse Square reveal that the population of London was also in 
generally poor health when the disease struck. Crossraii's archaeology contractor, Don 
Walker, and Jelena Bekvalacs of the Museum of London found evidence of rickets, 
anaemia, bad teeth and childhood malnutrition. 

How totally unsurprising. 

Can I have a job as a researcher if all one has to do is state "the bleedin obvious". 

0 johnandanne NASTYToffs 
29 Mar 2014 15:55 

1 could do that job with you NASTYToffs, and many more folks could methinks. 

0 Foxhall NASTYToffs 
29 Mar 2014 16:36 

1 suggest not applying for a job as researcher before understanding the difference 
between research and supposition. 

Media summaries of scholarly work seldom do them justice. Some journalists 
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might argue they have to dumb down the headier stuff for people who don’t 
understand science. They may have a point. 

o engagebrain Foxhall 
29 Mar 2014 20:14 

Some journalists might argue they have to dumb down the headier 
stuff for people who don’t understand science. 

some journalist have a natural advantage, why are they drawn to science stories ? 

• bobbymac1956 
29 Mar 201416:36 

Antibiotics can today prevent the disease from becoming pneumonic 


But in the future ? 

o Hywelliau bobbymac1956 
30 Mar 2014 0:38 

Dont tell anybody! 

o John Holmes Hywelliau 
30 Mar 2014 6:40 

Breakout the vaccines as well the Iate19th century public health measures. That 
worked in SW China in 1905 or so on the plague which had been running for 50 
odd years before. Seems a small mutation allowed it to spread even as far as San 
Francisco as well as India. Rough estimate about 50 mill all up died. 

Reasons to continue to have some work continuing on such organisms. They can 
adapt and cause problems. Totally academic so of no interest to the hard line 
Neo-Con and probably just a waste of public monies until they or their families 
start to die. The rest of us should consider that it is a form of insurance for our 
selves and our descendants. 

• Aretoussa 
29 Mar 2014 16:54 

Which once again highlights how important hygiene is in limiting any kind of virus. As 
my dear mother used to say. "Sneeze/cough in your hankie!", 'Wash you hands with 
soap and hot water before you eat!", "Wash fruit thoroughly!", "Don t eat pastries that 
somebody else has touched!" 

o engagebrain Aretoussa 
29 Mar 2014 20:18 
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Virus ? 

the article states 

By extracting the DNA of the disease bacterium, Yersinia pestis, 

impressive number of recommendations 

o AnnaCM Aretoussa 
29 Mar 2014 20:22 

Of course exposure to viral infection is also important when it comes to developing 
our adaptive immune systems. 

o Kevin Meares AnnaCM 
29 Mar 2014 20:45 

Thankfully these days we have vaccinations to develop your immune system 
without that pesky risking death by actually being exposed to infection. This on the 
other hand is caused by bacteria not a vims. 

■ NuitsdeYoung 
29 Mar 2014 16:59 

Fascinating work! Thanks for sharing! 

o UnevenSurface NuitsdeYoung 
29 Mar 2014 20:00 

Unfortunately it's going to take more than this to make me actually like fleas, 
though. 

a Im Probably Wrong2 UnevenSurface 

29 Mar 2014 20:35 

lol....l liked that 
+1 

Thanks 

o MrBullFrog UnevenSurface 

30 Mar 2014 0:08 

... and rats? 

■ AidanBenelle 
29 Mar 2014 16:59 
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The Yersinia pestis bacterium probabiy caused several forms of plague and an airborne 
transmission makes more sense when you take into effect that 200 million people 
perished. 

o KingofRomania AidanBenelle 
29 Mar 2014 21:06 

It's easy to be mystified by how the disease propagated in London, which was a 
crowded city at the time. 

But considering how rapidly it spread throughout the countryside, there's just no 
way fleas had the time to hop from village to village. Always guessed it had to be 
airborne (like the Spanish flu, also a mass killer) but glad to see some science to 
back it up. 

o foxinwinter KingofRomania 

29 Mar 2014 22:27 

particularly since rats in the countryside are far more predated, rat numbers just 
wouldn’t be high enough in rural areas for it to spread as quickly as it did.... high, 
but not high enough. 

0 Hywelliau foxinwinter 

30 Mar 2014 0:43 

rat numbers just wouldn't be high enough in rural areas You are forgetting 
that rural areas used to be heavily populated, before the move to large cities in the 
early 19thce in UK. Rats like people because they know that cooked food is good 
for them, so they follow people wherever they go. 

1 met a rat hynotist once. She understood The Pied Piper exactly. 

• tonymcgowan 
29 Mar 201417:13 

Surely this isn’t a case of either/or. Pneumonic plague co-exists with the flea-borne 
version. Doubtless many died from both. 

• EtwasZuTun 

29 Mar 2014 17:13 

" it must have got into the lungs of victims who were malnourished and then been 
spread by coughs and sneezes." Genuinely mystified by this article - surely this was 
already known? The avoidance of those households struck by plague suggests that 
those living through the epidemic understood, at a basic level, the problem of human-to- 
human transmission. Is this research supposed to refute the assumption that the plague 
was brought to the country by rat fleas or demolish the (never-maintained) thesis that 
the fleas somehow went from house to house? 
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• pchallinor 
29 Mar 201417:18 

Hurrah for the innocent flea! 

Let it leap from its rat and be free 
To hop and to jump 
And to probe and to pump 
Sts proboscis in you and in me! 

o AnnaCM pchallinor 

29 Mar 2014 20:23 

So happy to read "proboscis" in a poem. 

a neilchadborn pchallinor 

30 Mar 2014 0:36 

don't mean to be pedantic... but the flea doesn't have a proboscis, has two 
mandibles & labrum-epipharynx (borradaile & Potts 1958) -try sticking that in your 
poem....! 

o Zeeblog pchallinor 
30 Mar 2014 1:37 


You are to be congratulated, sir 

• Dan Brown 
29 Mar 201417:26 


Contrary to popular belief people did NOT throw tomatoes at petty criminals locked up 
in the stocks. TOMATOES weren't introduced to England until the 16th Century! 



o tom guard Dan Brown 
30 Mar 2014 8:37 
9 10 


??? Has anyone claimed that tomatoes were thrown at people in the stocks at this 
time? 


o Ohm Plan et Dan Brown 
30 Mar 2014 14:44 


And crop rotation in the 14th century was conside rably more widespread after 
John. 

o Ohm Planet tomguard 
30 Mar 2014 14:47 
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at this time? 

What? 4:37 pm on 30th March 2014? 

• cooihead 
29 Mar 201417:58 

But l thought there was a con sensus on the cause of the Black Death and that anyone 
who disagrees with a consensus is a "denier" . 

o Uneven Surface cooihead 
29 Mar 2014 19:58 

You are not a denier if you present contrary evidence. You are only a denier if you 
make things up, and thus avoid the scientific process. 

a Kevin Meares cooihead 

29 Mar 2014 20:36 

Deniers are people who make up bs conspiracy theories about why established 
science/history is wrong. !E The holocaust being a diabolical conspiracy of the 
imaginary Elders of Zion , vaccines being the root of all autism as revealed by the 
bleache blonde prophet Jenny McCarthy. Actualy science is open to new 
evidence. But since this actually fits what historians have known for decades 
about the plague its not even really new evidence. 

0 MarjaE Kevin Meares 

30 Mar 2014 1:15 

No, actually, the term "plague denier” gets thrown at people who deny that The 
Plague was caused by Y. pestis. 

1 am neither an epidemiologist nor a demographer. 

I tend to agree with scholars who believed Y. pestis caused The Plague, but I 
detest that label. No one denies that The Plague happened, and the name 
properly belongs to the great epidemics, not to their supposed cause. 

I tend to agree in large part because The Plague resulted in such terrible losses in 
its first outbreak of each of the first two pandemics, perhaps half the human 
population in the affected areas, but then, not an extra quarter of the human 
population in the second or third or even the next generation's worth. I suspect 
that the plague epidemic had hurt the black rat much worse than the human 
population, and the decline in the rat population limited the effect on the human 
population. I don't think the pattern fits with widespread human-to-human 
contagion, and Ole Benedictow shows pretty clearly that even the most crowded 
conditions still don’t produce widespread human-to-human contagion in the third 
pandemic. 
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Police drive against witchcraft killings 


Hmsikesh Mohanty 

Jul 26, 2015, 11.34AM 1ST 
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BERHAMPUR: Alarmed over the increase in s or ceiy -related incidents, police in Ganjam district have 
launched an awareness drive to educate the people on such superstition and reprisals associated with it. 
The first such awareness camp was held on Friday at Phasiguda, where two persons died in police 
firing in a witchcraft-related incident two years ago. 

Besides local police, block development officer (Kodala), health officials, schoolteachers, students and 
campaigners attended the camp, where they were educated about the ill-effects of witchcraft. 

Such awareness camps and rallies, involving students, teachers and health officials, would be held 
across the district, particularly vulnerable areas in the hinterland, said SP (Ganjam) Narsingk Bliol. The 
persons, involved in the superstitious practice, would be booked under the 0 dish a Prevention of Witch 
Hunting Act, 2013, he warned. 

"We have already asked the offi cel's in all police stations to launch such awareness camps and educate 
people about the Act," said the SP. 

The awareness drive assumes significance as Ganjam is one of the districts in which sorceiy is widely 
prevalent. Ostracizing and killing people, especially old men and women, for allegedly practising 
witchcraft remains a socio-economic problem in the district, the campaigners said. 

A senior police officer said at least one such case is reported every week in the district. A 50-year-old 
man was beaten to death by some villagers at Dhepaguda, a predominantly tribal village under Patapur 
police limits, recently. 

Ignorance, illiteracy, ill health and a strong belief in the witchcraft are some of the reasons for the wide 
practice of such superstition in rural areas, said E T Rao, vice president. Federation of Indian 
Rationalist Association, fighting against blind belief He said such cases are mostly reported from 
fribal-doniinated areas. 

In order to settle a score, some persons in village tiy to brand others as practitioners of witchcraft. 
Police need to book the tantrics (wizards) to curb such social evil, said K N Senapafi, secretary of 
Beffiam pur-based Humanist and Rationalist Organization. 
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Robert Hooke’s Micrographia: 

A Manifestation of Competing Interests in the Pursuit of 
Natural Knowledge 

Lauren Maeda 


The seventeenth century witnessed the advent of a new 
approach to science that was to bring tremendous advantages in all fields 
of inquiry. The inspiration for this development was primarily attributed 
to Francis Bacon, one of the most distinguished scientists of his time. 
Although his name may have been carried through the historical canon 
simply on the merits of his discoveries, perhaps his most significant con- 
tribution was his method of scientific investigation. Bacon’s method, 
which encouraged empirical collection of data and accurate experimenta- 
tion, contributed to a reshaping of how the common man viewed himself 
in the universe. No longer depending on divine revelation to understand 
the laws governing the world, scientific reasoning and investigation 
encouraged the common man to discern those laws for himself. This 
method was used by members of the Royal Society of London, and 
expressed in its motto, Nullus in Verba, “Not by Word Alone.” Robert 
Hooke, Curator of Experiments to the Royal Society from 1663 until his 
death in 1703, attributed his inspiration to the philosophy of Bacon and 
was an active practitioner of the New Science. Hooke performed hun- 
dreds of experiments in pursuit of a methodology for the study of nature. 
It was both a personal and occupational endeavor. Unlike the Society’s 
wealthy, unpaid curators, Hooke epitomized the mechanically minded 
individual existing on the border between gentleman philosophers, instru- 
ment manufacturers, and talented craftsmen in seventeenth-century 
London. In his first major publication Micrographia (1665), Hooke 
appealed to and appeased members from each major social group while 
also satisfying his individual desire to better understand the natural world. 

As Curator for the Society, Hooke functioned as the medium 
through which Fellows’ ideas were materialized in private experimenta- 
tion and subsequently transformed into public knowledge. When Hooke 
was hired as a curator, his duties and responsibilities were not yet deter- 
mined; the Fellows were inventing a new role and establishing norms for 
the position. Since the parameters of the position were not well defined, 
Hooke had the opportunity to modify the role of curator and negotiate a 
satisfactory social space. He was able to acquire more power than was 



intended by his curatorial status, and he was able to use that power to 
refashion the Society’s agenda in line with his own, more theoretical 
interests. 1 In Micrographia, Hooke sought to inform the Society that an 
examination of the nature of physical bodies was the most important task 
of experimental philosophy. Observations functioned as the bases tor cor- 
puscular theory. As his observations moved up the chain of beings from 
the point of a needle through seeds and vegetables to fleas, Hooke 
hypothesized on the composition and structure of the matter in relation to 
its interior motions. He proposed that even “the schematism or structure 
of vegetables [wasl altogether mechanical.” 2 The microscope, perhaps 
the most revolutionary of all the seventeenth-century scientific instru- 
ments, extended the capabilities of the senses and enabled Hooke to 
observe a world of minute objects never before seen. Although the 
Society rejected similar claims prior to 1665, Micrographia demonstrated 
Hooke’s practice of organizing natural philosophy around theories of mat- 
ter and movement. Hooke described a process of the mind that he saw as 
operative in all intellectual effort, whether mechanical or physical. This 
process, which moved from the known to the unknown, was the same in 
mathematics as it was in natural philosophy. 

In order to observe these properties of physical bodies, Hooke 
invented new instruments with which to probe nature. In comparison to 
the simpler instruments such as the screw-barrel microscope, Hooke’s 
devices were more stable and less susceptible to slight movements of the 
observer’s hand. The preface of Micrographia described the compound 
microscope and other instruments that Hooke designed, and attempted to 
articulate the philosophical significance of microscopy. Hooke believed 
that absolute certainty could only be obtained by information received 
from the senses. He viewed the microscope as a tool that provided neces- 
sary assistance to the human senses, increasing awareness of the environ- 
ment’s complexities and a more complete understanding of the natural 
world. As J.B. McCormick proposed, long centuries of metaphysical 
speculation estranged man from nature such that an artificial extension of 
the senses was necessary to rebuild an understanding based on the plain- 
ness and soundness of observations. 3 Hooke endorsed the notion that sci- 
entific instruments had the potential not only to restore the relationship 
between mind and nature, but also possibly lead to knowledge of the 
Creator through contemplation of his works. The microscope provided 
new information about the “invisible world,” and perhaps more impor- 
tantly, incited a new method for speculation about natural phenomena. 4 

1 Pumfrey (1991), 19. 

2 Hooke (1665), 61. 

3 McCormick (1987), 7. 

4 Wilson (1995), 1. 
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Although Hooke was able to express some of his theories in 
Micrographia , his non-gentlemanly social status restricted the degree of 
flexibility in his position, limiting his credibility as a philosopher and 
forcing him to struggle to achieve social acceptance. By the 1670s, 
Hooke was the sole driving force behind the Society’s most successful 
experimental projects; however, his rise to power did not alter his social 
rank. A curator was commonly understood to be someone who devoted 
his leisure to investigating nature upon requests of the Society. These 
leisured individuals were independent gentlemen, and Hooke differed 
from them in that he required financial support for his work, thereby 
establishing himself as a source of contracted labor. 5 One of his most 
urgent assignments was the publication of Micrographia, which the Royal 
Society sought as evidence of its achievements. As technological devel- 
opments continued to improve the quality and accessibility of print, the 
Fellows sought to enhance their public image through their publications. 

The foremost impetus for the publication of Hooke’s observa- 
tions was to highlight the accomplishments of the Society and persuade 
Restoration London that the new experimental philosophy addressed 
pressing intellectual and social problems. By making its claims through 
examples of actual observational practice and demonstrating that the new 
optical instruments generated “safe” knowledge, Hooke’s publication 
responded to the charge that experimental philosophy was part of the 
atheism, materialism, and enthusiasm unleashed during the Civil War and 
Interregnum. 6 The intention of gaining patronage and approval for the 
Royal Society was evident in the Micrographia' s dedication to King 
Charles II where Hooke mentioned that “there were several other of [the 
King’s] subjects, of [His] Royal Society busier about nobler matters - the 
improvement of manufacture and agriculture, the increase of commerce, 
the advantage of navigation - in all which they were assisted by [His 
Majesty’s] encouragement and example.” 7 The motivation for the dedica- 
tion was two-fold: praise and admiration for the King’s power and author- 
ity, and presentation of the Society as an accomplished and promising 
institution. The Royal Society first convened in 1660, only five years 
prior to the publication of Micrographia, and had yet to establish itself as 
a reputable source of experimental natural philosophy. Royal support, 
therefore, was necessary to ensure the future success of the Society. 

Obtaining royal patronage was not the only motivation for 
Micrographia. As an employee of the Society, Hooke was expected to 
investigate and present material that suited the requests of the Fellows. 
Social stratification within the institution paralleled that of Restoration 

5 Pumfrey (1991), 4. 

6 Dennis (1989), 312. 

7 Hooke (1665), dedication to Charles 11. 
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England where a clear distinction existed between the wealthy gentry, the 
middling classes, and the poor. Although many scholars have claimed 
that the Fellows often mistreated Hooke, in general he was treated cor- 
rectly with respect to his office. According to Stephen Pumfrey, this dis- 
respectful treatment was most obvious in the meeting minutes that indi- 
cated Hooke being “ordered” and “instructed” to perform specific experi- 
ments whereas the gentlemanly Fellows were simply “desired” to investi- 
gate matters of interest. 8 Due to the subordinate nature of his position, 
Hooke’s selection of observations pivoted upon the desires of both scien- 
tific and non- scientific Fellows. The heavy representation of insects and 
nematodes in Micrographia can be primarily attributed to Hooke’s recep- 
tion of the interests of the Fellows and their fascination with his 
sketches. 9 Current curiosities and sites of intrigue could only be suffi- 
ciently addressed if curators established direct and frequent communica- 
tion with their audience. Hooke, in essence, selected his topics of investi- 
gation in accordance with the demands of the Society. 

In order to fulfill the desires of such a diverse audience, Hooke 
maintained a wide variety and quantity of experiments. Managing such a 
wide breadth of investigations made Hooke appear unfocused and fickle 
to his peers in the scientific community. As Richard Nichols noted, 
Micrographia was similar to Galileo’s Sidereus Nuncius, since it present- 
ed “not a systematic investigation of any one question, but a bouquet of 
observations with courses from the mineral, animal, and vegetable king- 
doms.” 10 Although Hooke often received criticism for lacking a distinct 
focus, he struggled to formulate a universal method for solving problems 
in natural philosophy, and ultimately came to a method based on disci- 
plined observational techniques that he believed would achieve a break- 
through in the acquisition of truth about nature. 

Despite the fact that Hooke did not possess complete control 
over the selection of his specimens, he made significant efforts to unify 
and popularize the diverse material. Observations of everything from 
razor blades to spiders made his choice and organization of topics appear 
chaotic. As Hooke’s first major publication, Micrographia served as a 
summary of most of the scientific work he achieved before the age of 
thirty. Upon closer inspection, however, Micrographia was more than a 
mere compilation of random pieces of individual data. The connection of 
the first observation (a point on the needle), with the last (the moon as a 
point in space), epitomized Hooke’s attempt to establish a distinct coher- 
ence amongst his observations. This comparison stemmed from issues of 
perspective and interpretation; the identification of a point depended on 
« Pumfrey (1991), 14. 

9 Harwood (1989), 128. 

10 Nichols (1994), 51. 


the frame of reference. These observations emphasized the fact that a 
point was not what it appeared to be. According to Hooke, “the surface 
[of the needle point], though appearing to the naked eye very smooth, 
could not hide a multitude of holes and scratches and ruggedness from 
being discovered by the microscope.” 11 These holes in the point of the 
needle were compared to the appearance of craters on the surface of the 
moon in the final observation. In addition, the moon and the stars were 
portrayed as alternative forms of points, both in space and on the page. 
These continuities were intended to synthesize data from the microscopic 
and macroscopic worlds, highlighting the identical properties between 
them. 

In order to further develop relationships between his individual 
observations, Hooke made transitions between them by referencing previ- 
ous hypotheses and conclusions. In his description of the edge of a razor, 
he asserted that since he previously demonstrated that a point often 
appears as a circle, it was only rational that the line of the blade be a par- 
allelogram. 12 This reiteration of hypotheses throughout Micrographia 
highlighted similarities between natural phenomena and emphasized the 
existence of a universal methodology for the new experimental philoso- 
phy. Since hypotheses were most easily formed and accepted when a 
known method of observation was applied to unknown phenomena, 
Hooke drew many analogies between mathematics and scientific reason- 
ing. Hooke asserted that there was only one epistemological method of 
reasoning and it was the same in mathematics as in natural philosophy. 
According to Lotte Mulligan, Hooke equated sense data with established 
truths in geometry that also progressed from the seen to the unseen. 13 
Through the use of analogies to relate his hypotheses with mathematical 
certainties, Hooke implied that similar truths were inherent in information 
received from the senses. 

In addition to the continuities between the content of his descrip- 
tions, Hooke created a greater coherence by developing a persona for 
himself as the observer. The personal element in each of his descriptions 
enhanced the credibility of the presented material and suggested that he 
was a reliable and trustworthy observer. He made constant reference to 
the “Ii that performed the experiments, drew the observations, and formu- 
lated the hypotheses. Rather than asserting that small corpuscles of the 
bodies were perceived, he emphasized that “[he] perceived the small cor- 
puscles of the bodies.” 14 This use of the first person, active voice enabled 
the public to better relate to the experiments at hand and buttressed the 

11 Hooke (1665), 2. 

12 Hooke (1665), 4. 

13 Mulligan (1992), 158. 

14 Hooke (1665), 75. 
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acknowledgement of experimental trials as actual, discrete events in 
which the observer played the central role. According to Peter Dear, 
Fellows of the Society made contributions to knowledge by recounting an 
experience that was a report of how the world behaved at a specific 
instance, rather than a report of how the world behaves in general. 15 The 
emphasis on experiments as uncertain trials was evident in Micrographia’s 
preface, which made constant reference to Hooke’s “imperfect endeavors” 
and “weak abilities.” 16 This new style of reporting experiments encour- 
aged other individuals to partake in scientific observation, and also gener- 
ated a greater sense of authenticity. 

Hooke further developed his unique writing style through the use 
of clever literary techniques. He frequently integrated puns and other 
witty comments into his descriptions and conclusions. For instance, in his 
analysis of the point of a needle, Hooke rebounded from a slight deviation 
from the subject matter through his remark, “but to come again to the 
point.” 17 In this case, the word “point” referred to both the topic of obser- 
vation and regaining focus of the dialogue. Hooke’s puns were one of his 
tactics intended to please a contemporary audience that valued rhetorical 
sophistication and endow his persona with specific memorable character- 
istics. 18 Through this technique, Hooke was able to appeal to a wider 
readership, representing the Royal Society Fellows as practitioners of a 
science that transcended social boundaries. 

In addition to its remarkable literary style, Micrographia was 
most highly esteemed for its integration of realistic graphics. Since print- 
ed pictures were introduced to England approximately the same time as 
printed books, Hooke was able to utilize the developments in printed 
illustrations to effectively capture the improvements in microscopy. In 
reference to his observations of the ant, Hooke admitted that “soaking the 
specimen in wine” enabled him to draw the ant in its natural posture and 
incorporate minute detail such as the tiny hairs on the limbs. 19 These 
detailed illustrations, in addition to the accounts of personal experience, 
lent further authority to the products of microscopic observation. As 
Richard Nichols proposed, the illustrations exemplified Hooke’s ability as 
a draughtsman, and could be likened to Leonardo da Vinci’s anatomical 
drawings for the skill with which they were drawn, and the care to make 
them accurate. 20 Hooke’s graphics had to be compelling enough to per- 
suade the community to accept his revolutionary proposal that the limita- 

15 Dear (1997), 263. 

16 Hooke (1665), preface. 

17 ibid .. 3 

18 Harwood (1989), 139. 

19 Hooke (1665), 203. 

20 Nichols (1994), 55. 


tions of one’s senses prevented perception of the inner workings of 
nature. Hooke emphasized the importance of viewing objects from differ- 
ent angles and under various lighting conditions before generating conclu- 
sions about exact structures. This disciplined method of observation facil- 
itated the translation of Hooke’s private experiences into public knowl- 
edge and generated a common technique for the exchange and compari- 
son of observations. These practices produced comprehensive depictions 
of natural phenomena that supported Hooke’s claim that the known world 
was not what it seemed. As James Harwood suggested, the sketches were 
documentation that many “invisible” things actually existed and that 
viewing objects under the microscope uncovered their drastically new 
appearances. 21 Hooke sought to convince the public that these common 
visualization techniques enabled individuals of diverse backgrounds, 
including the Society’s most humble and faithful servants, to make similar 
observations. The development of this new discipline of seeing was 
instrumental in allowing Hooke to subvert social distinctions, establishing 
science as a universal practice. 

The realism of his illustrations made Hooke’s descriptions inter- 
active and accessible to a diverse audience. Through personal observation 
of accurate representations of microscopic phenomena, readers obtained a 
better understanding of the reasoning behind many of Hooke’s hypotheses 
and conclusions. For instance, the representation of his disconcerting 
image of the louse in its natural habitat, holding a strand of human hair, 
contributed a realistic element to the presentation through the establish- 
ment of a familiar context. These depictions, in conjunction with the 
explicit rhetorical account of methodology, facilitated the development of 
“virtual witnessing.” Coined by Steven Shapin, this process involved the 
production of an image of an experimental scene in the reader’s mind so 
persuasive that direct witness or replication of the trial was deemed 
unnecessary. Virtual witnessing was a widespread technique amongst 
seventeenth-century scholars since the effectively unlimited multiplication 
of witnesses could provide the ultimate warrant for a claim to 
knowledge. 22 This establishment of credibility was the result of the suc- 
cessful integration of words and images that enabled readers to see the 
objects themselves and read the descriptions. Since individual figures 
were numbered and not named, the only means of learning exactly what 
was on each plate was to read the description provided. Pictures alone 
failed to capture the process of the experiment, as they illustrated only the 
final product of Hooke’s observations. By allowing the public to witness 
his observations and thought processes, Hooke established himself as a 
credible and trustworthy source of knowledge. 

21 Harwood (1989), 136. 

22 Shapin (1997), 275. 
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Hooke’s popularity can also be attributed to his appeal to the 
public’s curiosity. He sought to establish a genre of objects for micro- 
scopic study and made many suggestions as to additional objects that 
readers might examine. Hooke’s claim that he had only selected “four 
sorts [of] seeds which may serve as a specimen as to what the inquisitive 
observers were likely to find among the rest” emphasized the necessity of 
further observation to reach ultimate truths. 23 He piqued the interests of 
the community even further by constantly implying that he possessed 
knowledge and methods of which were unknown to others. Since Hooke 
believed that he was on verge of many crucial discoveries, he often made 
premature claims about knowledge that he did not yet possess. As evi- 
dence of his presumed superior authority, Hooke asserted that “the wing 
of a bee was less in proportion to its body than the other wing to the body 
of a fly; so that for ought (he] knew, it may be the quickest vibrating 
spontaneous motions in any of the world.” 24 This aggressive style of 
argument and presentation can be attributed to his socially and intellectu- 
ally ambiguous position as a curator for the Royal Society. Hooke s 
unique personality in combination with his subordinate position in the 
Society drove him to make large claims for the originality and complete- 
ness of his discoveries as a means of establishing himself as a distin- 
guished experimentalist. Since Hooke was unable to guarantee the accu- 
racy of printed workmanship, he took careful precautions to clearly define 
the role of typesetters and engravers to ensure his claim to authority and 
ownership of his graphics. His assertion that engravers explicitly fol- 
lowed his personal directions transformed skilled craftsmen into mere 
copyists whose role emerged only when the author requested their servic- 
es. The anonymity attributed to the craftsmen allowed Hooke to “reclaim 
his work from the printing process” and regain the attention he received 
as the observer and author. 25 On account of his non-gentlemanly staws, 
Hooke’s acceptance within the Society was conditionally based on his 
usefulness and his ability to produce entertaining experiments. 

These presentations, however, were more than mere entertain- 
ment for the Fellows. They provided a means through which Hooke 
transformed his private experiences into public, corporate knowledge. 
According to John Harwood, the Royal Society created a powerful new 
role for group experience and collaboration amongst scholars. 26 While 
seventeenth-century microscopists such as Malpighi, Swammerdam, and 
Leeuwenhoek, were often aware of each other’s work, they primarily 

23 Hooke (1665), 152~ 

24 ibid., 173. 

25 Dennis (1989), 315. 

26 Harwood (1989), 134. 


worked in isolation. 27 The establishment of the Royal Society provided 
an ideal forum for the exchange of their results; an institutional frame- 
work for integrating the ideas that they had developed individually. The 
Royal Society was the site at which natural philosophy emerged as a uni- 
fied, institutional discipline. Hooke’s affiliation with the Royal Society, 
in addition to the publication of highly interactive observations, enabled 
him to transform microscopy into a scientific tradition from what previ- 
ously existed as an individual craft. 

Hooke’s popularization of the “invisible world” was an integral 
component in the development of natural philosophy. Micrographics a 
scientific and rhetorical masterpiece, was the manifestation of several 
conflicting interests. The publication, therefore, must be analyzed within 
a social context, exploring the interconnection between the author’s per- 
sonal and public life and between his role as a technician and an intellec- 
tual. Hooke’s experiences elucidated several of the seventeenth-century 
connections between the emerging role of the experimental philosopher 
and the existing role of the English gentry. Hooke evidently viewed his 
own investigations as a mere beginning to a more comprehensive under- 
standing of the natural world, believing that the microscope and other sci- 
entific instruments would play an integral role in the new age of science. 


27 McCormick (1987), 8. 
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The Myth of Pope Joan 

Michael B. L andres 


It is commonplace today today to find popular myths and leg- 
ends that have become so deeply ingrained within the folklore of society 
that the historical bases of their origins, if ever they existed, have become 
lost or confused with the passage of time. An example of this trend can 
be found in the common belief that Cleopatra VII, the Ptolemaic Queen of 
Egypt, possessed remarkable physical beauty which she used to seduce 
noble Roman men. On the contrary, an examination of historical facts 
reveals not only that Cleopatra was father homely in appearance, but also 
that the basis of her reputation as a beautiful temptress comes almost 
entirely from Roman imperial propaganda. Another more recent example 
of a such a myth can be found in the story of George Washington and the 
cherry tree, a tale which any American has known since childhood. As it 
is said, the young George Washington cut down a prized cherry tree in his 
father’s yard. When several days later the felled cherry tree came to the 
attention of the father, he asked young George if he happened to know 
who had cut it down. Rather than shy away from the truth, the future 
president of the United States of America exclaimed, “Father, I cannot tell 
a lie. It was I who cut down the cherry tree.” While the majority of the 
American population most likely believes this story to be true, the fact 
remains that the tale does not have any sound historical basis. 

One could spend a lifetime cataloguing hundreds of myths just 
like these, that have, at one time or another, come to be accepted as his- 
torical truth. This paper, however, will focus on the popular medieval 
legend of Pope Joan, with a particular emphasis placed upon the origins 
of the myth. The hypothesis that underlies this reflection is that the leg- 
end of Pope Joan is a myth whose origins can be traced to papal politics 
in the thirteenth century. However, before advancing this argument any 
further, it is necessary that one become acquainted with an archetypal ver- 
sion of the Joan legend. 

According to the most common version of the story, which even 
today is considered in some circles as historical truth, Joan lived in the 
mid-ninth century. As the myth has it, dressed in the clothes of a man, 

Joan traveled with her lover to Athens and there became well-educated in 
the liberal arts, Latin and Greek. Having finished her studies, she settled 
in Rome, where her intellect was so respected that she quickly rose 
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through the ranks of the church, until finally the Roman people elected 
her Pope by unanimous consensus. As Pontiff, Joan did not abstain from 
intercourse with her lover, who had never left her side, and subsequently 
became pregnant One day while en route from St. Peter’s to the Latcran 
in a formal papal procession, Joan, to the surprise of the Roman people, 
gave birth in the street and shortly thereafter died. Despite the obvious 
monumental repercussions of so scandalous an event, the Joan myth does 
not enter into the annals of history until the mid-thirteenth century, 
approximately 400 years after she supposedly died. 

This paper will be presented in three parts. First, I will give a 
brief history of the papacy that will culminate in a discussion of the rise 
of the Papal Monarchy in thirteenth century Europe. Having described 
the position of the papacy in this period, I will then proceed to discuss the 
myth of Pope Joan in depth. Finally, 1 will strive to link the political cli- 
mate of the Church in the thirteenth century to the origins of the Joan 
myth. 

Tiif. Papacy 

The Pope has not always been perceived as the head of the 
Roman Catholic Church. In early Christianity, the pontiff was considered 
a bishop whose powers were no greater than those of the Bishops of 
Constantinople, Antioch, Jerusalem, or Alexandria. However, with the 
passage of time, and the decline of the Western Roman Empire, the See of 
Rome began to assert its authority as the supreme head of Christendom. 
Eventually, the Papacy formulated dogma that included the Petrine 
Doctrine and the Donation of Constantine. The Holy Sec came to use 
such propaganda as “legitimate” legal and theological proof of its 
supremacy and as a means to assert its authority in Western Europe. The 
Pope however, still remained virtually powerless. In the wake of the 
Roman Empire, the politics of Italy and the rest of Europe were in such a 
state of chaos that papal authority was limited to control of Rome and the 
surrounding areas. With the highly polarized nature of Roman politics, 
barbarian invasions from the north, and Saracen invasions from the south 
in the seventh century, the power and influence of the Papacy continued 
to remain feeble. Although the Pope could indeed express his opinions on 
theological and secular matters, he did not possess the political or military 
support to enforce them. 

It was not until the dawn of the ninth century when Pope Leo IV 
crowned Charlemagne Roman Emperor that the Papacy was able to assert 
its power. The Pope, the spiritual leader of Christendom, now possessed 
an individual to serve as his secular counterpart in temporal affairs. 
Nevertheless, a string of corrupt, inept Popes, the factional, unstable polit- 


ical climate of the Italian peninsula, and a barrage of Norman, Magyar, 
and Saracen invasions that eventually destroyed the relative sense of 
peace and stability that Charlemagne had brought to Western Europe pre- 
vented the pontiffs from exercising any real power over Western 
Christendom. 

In the mid-tenth century a relative sense of political stability 
began to return once again to parts of Europe. By the mid-eleventh centu- 
ry, the Papacy sought to centralize its control over Western Europe. By 
this point in time, however, politics and religion had become so intermin- 
gled that the Pope could not reform the infrastructure of the Church with- 
out becoming involved in temporal affairs. Thus, when Pope Gregory VII 
came to power in 1074, he sought to consolidate his power over the 
Church by doing away with lay investiture, a practice whereby secular 
leaders instated bishops without the permission or consent of the papacy. 1 
The Holy Roman Emperor Henry IV fiercely protested. Gregory respond- 
ed with the Dictatus Papae, a formal papal decree in which he outlined the 
powers of the Papacy, asserting not only the universal power of his Office 
over all matters concerning the Church, but also the power of the Pope to 
excommunicate and depose emperors. 2 Directly following this decree 
were a number of exchanges between the Pope and the Emperor that 
increased in hostility until finally, in 1076, Gregory excommunicated 
Henry IV from the Church and deprived him of his kingdom. While the 
basis of the lay investiture controversy did indeed lay in the realm of reli- 
gion and theology, the excommunication and deposition of Henry IV 
demonstrated the desire of the Papacy to assert secular political power in 
international, temporal matters. Shortly thereafter, in 1077, Henry, 
stripped of his royal clothes and garbed as a penitent, kneeled for four 
days and nights in the snow outside of Gregory’s Palace at Canossa, beg- 
ging the Pontiffs forgiveness. The Pope absolved him, accepted him 
back into the arms of the Church, and reinstated him as Emperor. 3 Thus, 
a precedent had been set for the involvement of the Papacy in the secular 
affairs of Western Christendom. 

Several years later, on 27 November 1095, the influence of the 
Papacy in secular affairs reached a new height when Pope Urban II gave a 
speech at Clermont that would launch the Crusades. In a highly impas- 
sioned delivery, Pope Urban II addressed his audience, narrating to them 
the plight of a Jerusalem held captive by infidel Moslems. Calling upon 
his fellow Frenchmen, the Pope urged them to recapture the Holy Land in 
the name of Christ and His Church. When he had finished speaking, the 

T Oestreich (1909). 

2 Gregory VII (1074), 142-143. 

3 Oestreich (1909). 
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crowd roared crying out repeatedly, “Deus vult” or “God wills it . 4 

Monarchs, nobles and peasants; French English, and Germans; 
men, women, and children — indeed Christians from all walks of life ral- 
lied to Pope Urban’s cause. Thus, with his speech at Clermont, Urban 
succeeded in uniting an otherwise divided and feuding Western Europe 
against a common enemy and thereby launched Crusades that would last 
more than 200 years. 

The response of the crowd to Urban’s speech in shouting “Deus 
V ult ” is a sure sign of the respect and power that was now enjoyed by the 
Pontiff, whose office but three hundred years earlier held no weight of 
authority in the international arena. Now people from all over Europe, 
whether prince or pauper, bishop or parish priest, perceived the Pontiff as 
possessing a direct link to God. The decrees of the Pope, whether reli- 
gious and spiritual or secular and temporal, were understood to have the 
weight of God behind them. To disobey the Pope was to disobey God 
and His Church. 

During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the Office of the 
Pontiff grew into a veritable Papal Monarchy. In an attempt to centralize 
the power of the Church within Europe, the Inquisition was sparked to 
weed out any dissidents, religious or secular, who had not already submit- 
ted to the authority of the Pope. Furthermore, the Papal Government con- 
tinued to expand until it possessed an intricate bureaucracy that aided it in 
monitoring and manipulating theological, legal, and secular matters 
throughout Europe. Gold from all over Europe poured into the coffers of 
Rome in the form of tithes and taxes, which the Popes spent freely on 
caprices and luxuries by no means befitting to the Vicar of Christ on 
Earth. Thus, the man who sat upon the throne of St. Peter was heir not 
only to the spiritual Kingdom of Christ and his Church, but also to a vir- 
tually secular dominion that included all of Western Christendom. 

The increasingly temporal, unspiritual face of the Papacy, and by 
extension, the Church as a whole, was disconcerting to many Catholics in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, who felt that the Holy See had strayed 
far afield from the spiritual, pure, and simple Christianity preached by 
Jesus and his Apostles. Some, such as the Cathars, decided to leave the 
arms of the Church and to return to a simpler, more primitive form of 
Christianity that contradicted a number of foundational Catholic theologi- 
cal principles.-* 5 The majority of these people were deemed heretics and 
subsequently hunted down and tortured by the Inquisition. There were, 
however, some who critiqued the Church from within. The mendicant 
orders of St. Francis and St. Dominic, for instance, in their strict devotion 

4 Pope Urban II (1095), 159-163. 

5 Weber (1909). 


to simplicity, poverty, and spirituality can be seen a direct critique of the 
worldliness of a bureaucracy -ridden, power-hungry Church. Another 
example of criticism from within the Church is that levied by St. Bernard 
of Clairvaux, who founded the Cistercian order in the twelfth century. In 
his “Advice to Pope Eugenius” (1 145-53), titled De Consideratione, 
Bernard lays forth his beliefs concerning the responsibilities of the 
Pontiff: 

We cannot ignore the fact that you IPope Eugenius mi have been elect- 
ed to the supreme position [of Pontiff!, but, indeed, it must be earnestly 
asked, “for what purpose?” Not, in my opinion, to rule.... Spiritual labor 
is better expressed by the metaphor of a sweating peasant. And, there- 
fore, we will understand ourselves better if we realize that a ministry has 
been imposed upon us rather than a dominion bestowed. 6 

It is thus evident from Bernard’s language that the Office of the Papacy 
was not a privilege to be taken for granted. The Office, he believed, was 
not a secular “dominion” that could merely be inherited or “bestowed” 
upon a loyal lord. Instead, God had “imposed” upon the Pope the solemn 
responsibility of being His Vicar. The authority of the Pontiff was “not to 
rule” and enjoy his time in power, but instead, to be a slave to his Office 
and to serve Christendom as its spiritual leader just as a sweating peasant 
serves his lord as a source of manual labour. Bernard continued his cri- 
tique by clarifying that: 

It is hardly fitting for you (the Pope) to be found relaxing in luxury or 
wallowing in pomp. Your inheritance does not include any of these 
things. .. It is clear: dominion is forbidden for Apostles. 7 

Hence, Bernard was stressing once again that the Pope should not enjoy 
the fruits of the Office. The Pontiff had inherited his position from Jesus 
Christ and his Apostles, who led simple, austere, and spiritual lives. It 
was thus inappropriate for the Pope to surrender himself to the worldly 
temptations of luxury, pomp, and wealth. Indeed, he was to be a slave to 
the awesome responsibility of his office and therefore ought not to suc- 
cumb to the temporal temptations of worldly dominion. 

Despite the wise warnings of Bernard, few Popes reformed their 
ways. In fact, with the passage of time. Pontiffs not only continued to 
involve themselves in secular affairs, but also became increasingly cor- 
rupt. One can see this trend in Walther van der Vogelweide’s “Song of 
Discontent” a text which criticizes the political reforms of Pope Innocent 

6 Bernard of Clairvaux (1145-53), 239. 

7 ibid. . 240. 
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Ill, the Pontiff whose reign was the epitome of a Papal Monarchy. While 
Vogelweide’ s occupation as a mercenary knight may lessen his credibility 
as an infallible historical source, his “Song of Discontent” appears to 
present reasonably valid grievances with the direction taken by the 
Papacy during the first years of the 13th century: 

. . .the Pope himself, our father has led us into this confusion. For after 
all, he does now walk ahead of us quite like a father, we follow him and 
never step outside of his tracks.... You bishops and you noble clergymen are 
being led astray... Jf you should say to us he has Saint Peter’s keys, then 
please explain to us why he eradicates Saint Peter’s teachings from the 
book. 8 

Vogelweide believed that delinquent, irresponsible Popes who no longer 
embodied the teachings of Christ and his disciples were leading 
Christendom astray. As the Vicar of Christ on Earth, it was the responsi- 
bility of the Pope to present himself as a spiritual role model, so that oth- 
ers would emulate his piety. Vogelweide, however, found that Christians 
were blindly following corrupt, worldly Pontiffs without questioning the 
legitimacy of their actions. The Pope, he believed, broke with the ancient 
tradition of St. Peter. Yet still Christians continued to follow him, even 
though the Pontiff was walking down a path of vice that would eventually 
“ruin both himself and all of Christendom”. 9 Vogelweide’s writing 
reflects thus reactions to Papal Politics in thirteenth Europe. 

The Myth 

It was in this milieu that the myth of Pope Joan came into existence. The 
earliest written record of Joan appears circa 1 255 in the Chronica univer - 
salis Mettensis, approximately four hundred years after the mythical 
Pontiff supposedly held the See of Rome: 

To verify. This would be the question of a certain Pope, or rather of a 
Female Pope, because he was a woman, and disguising himself as a 
man, he became, thanks to the honesty of his character, notary of the 
Curia, then cardinal, and finally. Pope. One day while he was riding his 
horse, he gave birth to a child and at once, the Roman justice bound his 
feet and made him drag, attached to the tail of a horse; he was stoned by 
the people for half a league and he was buried where he died; on this 
place, it was written “ Pet re. pater patrum, papisse prodito partum .” 10 

8 Walther von der Vogelweide (1213-14), 376. 

9 ibid.. 376. 

10 This translates roughly from Latin as “Peter, Father of Fathers, make public the 
parturition of the Female Pope.” 


Under his reign as Pope was instituted the Fast of Four Tunes, which 
one now calls the Fast of the Female Pope. 11 

Written by an obscure Dominican priest named Jean dc Mailly, this docu- 
ment immediately raises a number of questions concerning the Joan myth. 
Bereft of concrete facts, the entire story possesses an air of vagueness. 

The chronicler assigns no name to this infamous Female Pope; nor for 
that matter does he place her in any specific historical time. A close read- 
ing of the text in the original Latin reveals that even the sex of the Pope 
has been described in an unclear style. Despite the fact that Jean de 
Mailly specifically refers to the Pontiff as “ papissa , quia femina eraf ’ (“a 
Female Pope, because s/he was a woman”), he describes her in Latin 
using verbal forms which are reserved exclusively for masculine subjects 
(tractus, lapidatus, sepultus). Moreover, a logical progression of facts is 
entirely lacking. One knows that the Pope in question dressed in the 
clothes of a man, but one is left wondering why. In a similar manner, it 
is stated that the Pope gave birth, yet one knows not where, when, or 
exactly how this came to pass. Finally, considering the dire subject mat- 
ter of this story, it is written in an extremely nonchalant style. Joan (who 
would remain nameless in the chronicles for several decades still) pro- 
gressed through the hierarchy of the Church, became Pope, reigned, and 
finally was put to death at the hands of Roman Justice when her sex was 
discovered. Nevertheless, the Church as an institution continued to func- 
tion both during her rule and after her unfortunate demise. Given the 
severe theological questions that the reign of a Female Pontiff would have 
raised within the Medieval Church, Joan’s existence is thus severely 
understated. 12 

Hence, Jean de Mailly’ s entry on this Female Pope, who lacks 
not only a name but also an historical context, is imbued with an aura of 
questionable authority. Indeed, even Jean de Mailly must have been skep- 
tical about her existence, for he precedes the entire passage describing her 
with the Latin “require", or “ to verify”. This one Latin word is extreme- 
ly revealing. First of all, it demonstrates Jean’s lack of familiarity with 
the Papesse. If her existence had been common knowledge, there would 
have been no need for the priest to verify the facts of his account. Thus, 
the story of this Female Pope was either an extremely arcane and obscure 
reference or it had never before been recorded. 

According to Alain Boureau, one of the leading experts on the 
Papesse, it was commonplace for medieval authors to mention their 
sources when they reported obscure or unknown events. Such entries, if 

TT D’Onofrio(1978), 40. 

12 Boureau (1993), 120-121. 
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Addenda et Corrigenda 


/ 


Unfortunately, when Herodotus went to press this 
year, a few of the graphics which the editors had 
painstakingly placed into the text of the journal were either 
incorrectly printed or omitted by the publisher. 


Corrections arc as follows: 

1 . preface - Greek text from Herodotus, Histories , Book I 

2. page 74 - James Brown in Africa: Music and Tour 
Chronology 1965-1975 

3. pages 84 & 85 - Commercial advertisement in Southern 
Illinois Towns: 1858 


HPOAOTOT 

ISTOPIBN A 

TI/joSoVou 'AAiKapinjortrcos l<rroptrjs ijbt, a>y /xrjrc 

ra ytvofxtva dvOpa> iru>i> tu XP^V y^rjrai, pijre 

Hpya ptya\a T€ Kai 6ui paerra, ra pikv "EAATj<n, ra fiapfSd- 
poio~i dirod<x0 (irra ' a*Ata ytvrjTCU, ra r< «AAa nal bi rjv 
alrirfv (Troktprjaav aWrjkcn<rt. 


from Herodotus, Histones , Book I 

This history by Herodotus of Halicarnassus is written 
so that the deeds of men might not fade with time, so that 
neither the great and wonderous displays of Greeks and for- 
eigners nor the reasons why they warred with one another go 
unrecognized. 


(Translated by W. H. Shearin) 


they came from reliable, honorable sources, would thus contain a refer- 
ence to some preexisting account, either written or oral. This would be 
denoted in Latin by the words “ legitur (“it is read”) or “ dicitut *' (“it is 
said”). Nevertheless, the fact remains that these words are entirely absent 
from de Mailly’s account. Thus, Boureau concludes that the story of the 
Papesse can be attributed to a rumor, most likely of oral tradition, whose 
historical and factual origins needed verification. 13 

The myth of Joan continues to evolve with the account of 
Etienne dc Bourbon, a well-educated priest who in 1223 entered the 
Dominican Convent of Lyon after receiving an education at the University 
of Paris. In his Chronicle of Metz, written circa 1260, he presents the 
story of the Papesse as an exemplum, a brief story, didactic in nature, 
whose aim is to illustrate, oftentimes in a sermon, a moral lesson or a 
doctrinal truth. 15 The account runs as follows: 

A surprising stroke of audacity, or more still of folly, occurred sometime 
around the year 1100, according to what is said in the Chronicles. A 
woman educated and knowledgeable in the art of writing donned a mas- 
culine habit and made herself passable as a man; she came to Rome; 
there her energy and culture were freely welcomed; she was named 
notary of the Curia, then, with the aid of the devil, cardinal, then Pope. 
Pregnant, she gave birth during a procession. After the Roman justice 
had become familiar with the facts, her feet were hound, she was 
attached to the shoes of a horse that dragged her through the City and 
she was stoned by the people for half a league; she was buried at the 
very site of her death and on the stone that covered her body, it was 
written in verse: Thke care, Father of Fathers, not to Publicize the 
Parturition of the Female Pope. Behold to what a detestable end leads a 
boldness so rash. 16 

The didactic nature of Etienne de Bourbon’s exemplum is obvious from its 
start. The author brings his discussion of the Papesse with the moral of 
the story “Asurprising stroke of audacity, or more still of folly, 
occurred. . Thus, one knows immediately that the message of the exem - 
plum will be that audacity leads to folly. While the author docs add sev- 
eral small details to the story of the Female Pope, his familiarity with and 
reference to Jean de Mailly’s account of the Papesse is obvious from the 
number of shared similarities between the two texts. However, unlike his 
predecessor, Etienne de Bourbon does place the Female Pope in a histori- 

13 Boureau (1993), 122. 

14 ibid.. 130. 

15 ML 131. 

16 ibid. 


cal time (1 100). Nor for that matter does his Latin confuse the gender of 
the Papesse: the verbal forms and adjectives referring to her are all femi- 
nine. Moreover, the author attempts to give his account an air of authori- 
ty by providing a source, albeit vague, to reference the origins of the 
exemplum (“It is said in the Chronicles”). Nevertheless, the fact that the 
Female Pope still remains nameless imbues her with a somewhat abstract, 
surreal air. 17 

However, what is most important to remember is that Etienne de 
Bourbon’s account of Joan is an exemplum which is by definition didactic 
in nature. In effect, this means that the specific content of the story is not 
of paramount importance provided that it is useful as a medium with 
which to relay a Christian moral. Therefore, in this early account of Joan, 
it is the sinful audacity of a Christian woman and later her severe punish- 
ment and shame - indeed, the result of her misdeed — that were high- 
lighted. The historical accuracy of the date and the events described in 
this account are therefore of secondary importance to the chronicler. The 
author ends his exemplum the same way that he started it - with a moral: 
rash boldness leads to a detestable end. Hence, one cannot accept this 
account of the Female Pope or the facts contained therein as a reliable 
historical source documenting the existence of Joan. This version is thus 
valuable only as a means of tracing the spread of the Papesse’ s myth. 

It was in the writings of Martin of Poland, also a Dominican 
priest, that the myth of Pope Joan would evolve into a more definitive 
account that appeared to be based upon concrete historical fact In the 
third edition of Martin’s Chronica de Romanis Pontificibus et 
Imperatoribus , published in 1277, the author relates a brief history of 
Joan with such precision and detail, that his version of the story eventual- 
ly emerged as the medieval archetype of the Papesse: 18 

After this Leo (Leo V), John the English, bom at Mainz, sat for 2 years, 

7 months, and 4 days. He died in Rome, after which time the Office of 
the Papacy lay vacant for one month. He, as it is asserted, was a woman 
and although girlish in appearance, she was brought to Athens by a cer- 
tain lover of hers dressed in the habit of a man. She excelled thus in a 
number of diverse sciences, such that no man found himself her equal, 
to such an extent that she taught in Rome the “ triviwn ” [literary arts] 
and had as her students and auditors, high magistrates. And because in 
the City her conduct and knowledge were greatly esteemed, she was 
unanimously elected to the Office of the Papacy. But as Pope, her lover 
impregnated her. Quite ignorant of the precise moment of her delivery, 
while she was hastening from St. Peter’s to the Latcran, stricken with 

17 Boureau (1993), 132. 

18 ibid.. 136-137. 
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the pains of childbirth between the Coliseum and the Church of St. 

Clement, she gave birth, then died, and was interred at that very place. 

And as the Pope always avoids this street, it is commonly believed that 
it is out of disgust for this shameful event. Her name has not been 
included in the catalogue of the Holy Popes on account of her sex. 19 

The detail of Martin of Poland’s account of the Papesse is remarkable. 

He places her, albeit unofficially, in his list of Popes as having been elect- 
ed to the Holy See in 855 between the reigns of Leo V and Benedict III. 
Martin reports her birthplace and documents the length of her rule to the 
day. Moreover, his narrative of the She-Pope is quite coherent, especially 
when compared to those of his predecessors. Indeed, Martin lends validi- 
ty to the “facts” surrounding the existence of the Papesse by cushioning 
them with concise explanatory details. For instance, when Martin states 
that Joan dressed in the habit of a man, the question that immediately 
comes to mind is: why? The author, who seems almost to anticipate such 
a question, immediately reports that the Papesse disguised herself so that 
she could accompany her lover to Athens. In a similar manner, Martin 
does not merely state that Joan became Pope without explaining why she 
was chosen to sit on the Throne of St. Peter. He thus reports that on 
account of her knowledge and respect among the Romans, she was unani- 
mously elected to the Holy See. Moreover, Martin deems the same lover 
whom Joan had followed to Athens as the father of her child and thus, 
unlike his predecessors, does not leave the reader wondering as to the ori- 
gins of the Pope’s pregnancy. 20 

Finally, Martin ends his brief history of Joan by providing logical 
reasons that explain why the Papesse was relatively unknown. First of 
all, he documents how the Church as an institution was supposedly dis- 
turbed by the incident of the She-Pope. The Papacy, he suggests, was so 
disgusted and shamed by the fact that a women had served as the Vicar of 
Christ on Earth, its Pontiffs specifically avoided the street where the 
Papesse gave birth and thereby betrayed her femininity to Rome. 
Moreover, on account of her sex and supposedly the disgrace that she 
brought to the Papacy, Martin explains that Joan had not been assigned a 
number, or for that matter a place in history, in the Liber Pontificalis, the 
official Church record of its Popes 21 

Thus, unlike the relatively perfunctory accounts of his predeces- 
sors, Jean de Mailly and Etienne de Bourbon, Martin of Poland provides a 
colorful account of the Papesse and thereby imbues her with a false sense 

19 Martin of Poland (1277), 428^29. ” 

20 Boureau (1993), 138. 
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of historicity. It should also be noted that he inflates the authenticity of his 
account with the Latin phrase “ur asseritur" (“it is asserted”). In this 
manner Martin leads his readers to believe not only that the story of the 
Papesse is widely known, but also that the specifics of his account do 
indeed possess firm grounding in historical fact. Thus, while Martin does 
indeed decorate his chronicle of Joan with a number of interesting and 
specific details, their historical credibility is extremely questionable. 
Nevertheless, the history of the Papesse would never come under any 
scrutiny in Medieval Europe. Indeed, Martin’s Chronica enjoyed a great 
deal of popularity as a reliable historical source and spread to monasteries 
throughout Europe. Until the dawn of the Reformation in the late fif- 
teenth century, his version of Pope Joan would become the archetype for 
the historians and chroniclers of Medieval Europe. 

Origins of the Myth 

Although Pope Joan supposedly held the Holy See in the mid- 
ninth century, record of her mythical existence does not enter the annals 
of written history until Jean de Mailly’s vague and doubtful account of a 
Papesse in 1250. This should be evidence enough to doubt Joan’s actual 
existence. Nevertheless, to this day the She-Pope an ardent following 
among a number of less than conventional historians who fail to accept 
the fact that her existence remains nothing more than a historical myth. 
Indeed, they assert that one can trace Joan’s existence as far back as the 
eleventh century in the works of Marianus Scotus and further still in the 
Annals of Rudulphus of Fulda, written just five years after the death of 
the Papesse. The fact, however, remains that when examined critically, 
the authenticity of these accounts proves to be quite doubtful. 

One can indeed find a reference to Pope Joan in the writings of 
Marianus Scotus, who lived from 1028-1082. However, the earliest exist- 
ing version of his work to mention the Papesse dates to 1559, when the 
religious and political turmoil caused by the Protestant Reformation had 
already reached full force in Europe. For vehement Protestant writers, the 
story of Joan represented early historical proof of papal fallacy and is 
therefore widespread in the literature of this time. Thus, one must imme- 
diately wonder whether Protestants inserted the account of Joan into this 
particular manuscript of Marianus Scotus to better prove her existence 
and further their own political ends. Such doubts are well founded: an 
earlier, pre-Reformation version of the same manuscript is entirely bereft 
of any reference to the She-Pope. 22 
22 Stanford (1998), 24. 
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As for Rudolph of Fulda’s account of Joan, it is no longer in 
existence, if it ever existed in the first place. In fact, the first and only 
individual to reference an original ninth-century manuscript of The Annals 
of Fulda as factual proof of Joan’s existence was the late seventeenth cen- 
tury historian Friedrich Spanheim. Although a German Protestant with 
anti-papal sentiments, Spanheim’s scholarship is in some circles consid- 
ered to be both careful and precise. His De Papa Foemina , is a detailed, 
two-volume, tiresome text that painfully references any “historical” 
record that alludes to Joan’s existence throughout the ages. Spanheim’s 
documentation of the Papesse can be as simple and reasonable as a refer- 
ence to Martin of Poland’s description of Joan 23 or as obtuse and bizarre 
as an account, contemporary with that of Jean de Mailly, describing in 
detail the She-Pope’s pact with the Devil. 24 

However, vis a vis Rudulphus, Spanheim claims in his exhaus- 
tive testament to Joan to have come upon a copy of The Annals of Fulda 
that was not only contemporary with the Papesse, but which also docu- 
mented her existence. Could this be a contrived, fictitious source that 
represents yet another Protestant attempt to entrench Joan in the annals of 
history? Did this manuscript even exist in the first place? 

While one can only speculate as to the answers to these ques- 
tions, the following is certain: extant copies of The Annals of Fulda make 
no mention whatsoever of Joan. Moreover, no ninth-century document. 
Imperial or Papal, bears the signature of or makes reference to a Pope 
John who came to power in 855 between the reigns of Leo V and 
Benedict III. In effect, a ninth-century Pope could not have held the Holy 
See without leaving some trace of his (or her) existence. Pontiffs were in 
constant communication with Emperors, Kings, Bishops, abbeys and 
monasteries throughout the European continent. While specific details 
concerning the lives and reigns of some of the ninth-century popes may 
be lacking, their chronological existence can be reconstructed using a 
variety of irrefutable primary sources contemporaneous with the century 
when they held power. Thus, if Joan’s absence from four hundred years 
of official papal history is not in itself evidence enough to refute the argu- 
ments in favour of her existence, an abundance of ninth-century docu- 
ments can be compiled to prove that there was no papal interregnum great 
enough to permit Joan to rule in the first place. 25 Thus, one can reason- 
ably conclude that Spanheim’s supposed manuscript of The Annals of 
Fulda does not represent an accurate historical source even if it existed in 
the first place. This claim, by extension, nullifies the arguments of many 

23 Spanheim (1736), 20-21. 

24 ibid.. 28. 
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Joan supporters who site Spanheim’s reference to Joan in The Annals of 
Fulda as irrefutable proof of her existence. 

The Papesse is thus nothing more than the principle character in 
a widespread, popular legend. Yet if Joan never existed, why did her 
story suddenly appear in the chronicles of thirteenth century priests four- 
hundred years after she supposedly existed? The answer to this question 
can be found by examining the situation of the Church in thirteenth centu- 
ry Europe. 

First and foremost, one should note that the earliest accounts of 
Joan were reported by members of the Dominican Order, which was bom 
as a response to the increasingly worldly and corrupt face of the Medieval 
Church. Striving to regain the spiritual simplicity of Early Christianity, 
this mendicant order gained a large following and quickly created a vast 
network that spread to every comer of Europe. As they wandered across 
the continent diffusing the dogma of the Church, Dominicans passed 
through a number of isolated towns and abbeys that enjoyed little or no 
communication with the rest of the world. In small villages they heard a 
number of local legends of popular oral tradition and in isolated convents 
they came across obscure manuscripts whose content was not widely 
known. The mobility of these mendicants gave the Dominican Order a 
capillary like network throughout the European continent. Hence, infor- 
mation spread rapidly among the Dominicans, diffusing quickly to the 
comers of Europe. 26 

It should therefore come as no surprise that as a Dominican text, 
Jean de Mailly’ s Chronica universalis Mettensis , the chronicle containing 
the first written reference to Joan, would spread quickly throughout 
Christendom. Indeed, the subsequent exemplum of Etienne de Bourbon 
followed several years later by Martin of Poland’s account of the Papesse 
attest to the rapid diffusion of information within this religious order. 
However, one might still wonder why a Dominican would record a story 
as scandalous and shocking as that of Pope Joan if he could not necessari- 
ly prove it to be true. 

The answer, according to Alain Boureau, is simple: it was not 
part of the Dominican spirit for members of this order to censor the infor- 
mation contained in their writings. 27 Indeed, it was commonplace for 
Medieval Chroniclers to fill their accounts with all the “facts” available to 
them without evaluating their verity even if this lead to contradicting ver- 
sions of history. 28 Therefore, regardless of how dubious the popular myth 
of Joan may have been, it was permitted to enter the annals of written his- 
tory. 

26 Boureau (1993), 123. 

27 ibid.. 124. 
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As we have seen, just several decades after Jean dc Mailly s first 
written record of the Papesse, die story of Joan had already began to prop- 
agate among other Dominicans throughout the European continent: first in 
the writings of Etienne de Bourbon and then in Martin of Poland s 
Chronica de Romania Pontificibus et Imperatoribus. Martin’s extremely 
detailed and realistic account of the She Pope enjoyed such prevalence 
that it would subsequently serve as the archetypal version of the Joan 
myth in Western Medieval Christendom. While the diffusion of this 
account to the comers of Europe can in part be attributed to the 
Dominican capillary network described by Boureau, one can link the pop- 
ularity of the Joan myth to the depravity of the Papacy in the late thir- 
teenth and early fourteenth century. 

Indeed, a number of comipt and inept Popes held the Holy Sec 
during this time period. In 1294, for instance, the Curia elected Celestine 
V Pope by default. Almost immediately the Cardinals regretted their 
decision. Celestine was a simple minded mystic, a recluse who preferred 
rags to papal robes. When informed of his election, Celestine literally 
had to be dragged from his isolated cave in the mountains of North Italy 
by members of the Curia. Needless to say, he found himself bewildered 
by the responsibilities of his new office and wrought havoc upon the com- 
plicated, highly ordered Church bureaucracy. Distraught by the intrica- 
cies and responsibilities of court life, Celestine was easily convinced to 
resign by Benedict Gaetani, whom the Curia then proceeded forthwith to 
elect as his successor under the name Boniface Vin . 29 

Boniface was a power-hungry and corrupt Pontiff. He practiced 
nepotism, using papal revenue and influence to acquire cities and territo- 
ries for his family. If this were not enough, the Pope felt compelled to 
assert his power in a number of secular, political affairs. It was in such a 
manner that Boniface became entangled in a dispute with King Philip IV 
over the taxation of Church lands in France. This disagreement escalated 
until finally, in 1302, Boniface issued the Bull Unam Sanctam. In this 
document, Boniface reaffirmed the legitimacy of the Pontiff as the succes- 
sor of St. Peter and the head of the Roman Catholic Church. He then pro- 
ceeded to assert the power of the Pope to command secular, temporal 
affairs: "truly, he who denies that the temporal sword is in the Power of 
Peter, misunderstands the word of the Lord.. . .Both arc in the power of the 
Church, the sword and the material.” 30 Boniface concluded the Bull 
claiming that Christians could gain salvation only by subjecting them- 
selves to the Pontiff. The Pope was thus claiming universal authority 
over all of Christendom, essentially superceding the power of all secular 


29 Chamberlin (1986), 85-86. 

30 Boniface Vm (1303), 382. 


rulers. In 1 303, Philip responded to the Unam Sanctam by drafting an 
indictment of the Pope, accusing him of idolatry, sodomy, and numerous 
crimes, most of which were fictitious in nature. However, before 
Boniface could excommunicate the monarch, Italian political enemies and 
followers of Philip IV took him captive. He was held under house arrest 
for three days before finally being freed. The entire event left him badly 
shaken. One month after his return to Rome, the Pontiff died, a broken, 
humiliated man. 32 Several years after Boniface’s death, Philip IV, still 
incensed by the Pope, exhumed his corpse and subjected the deceased 
Pontiff to a posthumous trial. 33 

With Popes as inept as Celestine V and as ambitious as Boniface 
VIII, one can easily see how the respect accorded the Papacy, the most 
sacred office in all of Christendom, was clearly in decline. While 
Boniface did indeed overstep his bounds as Pontiff, the actions of Philip 
IV were by no means appropriate. That the heir of St. Peter and Vicar of 
Christ on earth was exhumed and put on trial posthumously is certainly 
indicative of the respect accorded the Holy See at the dawn of the four- 
teenth century. The scandal and corruption that surrounded the Papacy 
conjures up images of the tumultuous ninth century, when Pope Joan sup- 
posedly reigned. What is clear is that the Holy See was losing both its 
sacrosanctity and its credibility in the eyes of Christendom. 

The Papacy, however would sink to even lower depths of corrup- 
tion, worldliness, and depravity after the death of Boniface VIII. Indeed, 
the unfortunate Pontiff was succeeded by Clement V, who moved the 
Papacy from its traditional seat in Rome to the small, provincial town of 
Avignon. Within the succession of but a few Popes, this once backwater 
town on the banks of the Rhone had been transformed into a city with a 
“virtual temporal state of pomp, of great cultural attraction, and of unlim- 
ited simony.” 34 Compensating for its lack of prestige and tradition, the 
Avignon Papacy sought to reassert its power in temporal terms, mainly 
finance. Bishoprics, absolutions, indulgences, dispensations, relics, and 
even excommunications - everything in the Church was for sale. 33 As a 
result, money poured into the Pontiffs coffers from all over Europe; with- 
in a short period of time, Avignon had become the banking capital of the 
Continent. 

Under these circumstances, the Office of the Papacy became syn- 
onymous with avarice and worldlincss. Indeed, at the behest of the 
Avignon Popes, the Church had been transformed into a virtual enterprise. 
Avignon was filled with notaries, lawyers, and ecclesiciatics whose sole 

32 Duffy (1997), 122. 

33 Chamberlin (1986), 106. 

34 Thchman (1984), 26. 
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responsibility lay in assessing and accounting Church wealth. When one 
Spanish prelate, Alvaro Pelayo, entered the Papal Palace, the saw nothing 
but “brokers and clergy engaged in weighing and reckoning the money 
that lay in heaps before them.... Wolves [were] in control of the Church 
and fed on the blood [of the Christian flock].” 36 Even King Edward III of 
England was disturbed by this new image of the Papacy, claiming that 
“the successor of the Apostles was commissioned to lead the Lord’s sheep 
into the pasture, not to fleece them.” 37 

The consequences of the Papacy’s obsession with revenues were 
quite severe. Excommunication was no longer just a means of chastising 
heretical members of the Church, but instead a Papal right that one might 
obtain for a significant amount of gold. Money could buy any kind of 
papal dispensation, even those which defeated the very principles of the 
Church. For the right price, dispensations were granted to legitimize the 
children of priests, to legalize incestuous marriages, and to divide corpses 
for burial in multiple resting places. Even worse, the Avignon Popes did 
not discriminate when selling Church Offices. Thus, illiterate, ill-educat- 
ed individuals flooded the Church. Many of these people could not even 
read Latin, let alone fulfill the various responsibilities of a priest. Like 
the Pope, they sought to obtain money, power, and prestige under the aus- 
pices of the Church. Hence, under the Pontiffs at Avignon, the Church 
condoned, not condemned, the most corrupt, immoral vices of their day, 
leading the institution down a path of sin which would eventually give 
rise to the Reformation. 38 

In such a milieu one must interpret the archetypal myth of the 
Papesse as a medieval allegory or metaphor used to critique the Papacy. 
Although it is impossible to prove that Martin of Poland’s account of Joan 
represents a masked criticism of the corruption of the Holy See, it is cer- 
tain that others would eventually adopt the myth to achieve this very end. 

Indeed, despite humble origins, Martin quickly rose through the 
ranks of the Church until in 1265 he became chaplain and confidante to 
Clement IV. He continued to hold his prestigious position in the Papal 
bureaucracy of Rome until 1278 when Nicholas ID named him Bishop of 
Gnessen in Poland. 39 Thus, despite the corruption and worldliness of the 
late thirteenth century Papacy, Martin’s career and livelihood were 
dependent upon remaining in the good graces of Popes and high-level 
bureaucrats alike. A direct criticism of the depravity that had become 
commonplace in the Office of the Holy Sec would have therefore repre- 

36 Durant (1950), 54. 
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38 Tuchman (1984), 26. 
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sented an act of political suicide. Hence, only by means of subtlety and 
allegory could Martin have succeeded in critiquing the Church without 
serious repercussions. 

Regardless of whether Martin ever intended for his account of 
pope Joan to be interpreted as an allegorical metaphor to critique the 
Office of the Papacy, the specific details of his archetypal version of the 
my th are packed with historical and symbolic allusions that suggest papal 
corruption and fallibility. One must first wonder why the fictitious Pope 
John VIII (Joan), the English, was represented as woman. Indeed, the 
Church’s history is full of heretical male Anti-Popes whose sinful, unholy 
existence is irrefutable. However, one must remember that Martin’s ver- 
sion of the Joan myth came into existence in the late thirteenth century; 
spiritual depravity, temporality, and ineptitude were all closely associated 
with the Office of the Pontiff during this time period. Therefore, from a 
relative standpoint, a heretical male Anti-Pope would not necessarily hold 
the same weight in a critique of the Church as would a cross-dressing 
female Pope who gave birth while sitting upon the throne of St. Peter. 

Therefore, in the context of the late thirteenth century, Pope Joan 
represents the most sinful, base, and satanic character that could possibly 
come to be revered as the Vicar of Christ on Earth. Indeed, women in the 
Middle Ages were generally considered to be capricious, docile, worldly 
creatures. According to Bernard of Clairvaux, 

...carnal and worldly souls are called by the noun “woman” here, hav- 
ing nothing virile in them, displaying nothing strong or constant in their 
deeds, but all slack, all effeminate, and soft in how they live and act. A 
spiritual soul is already beautiful because she walks not according to the 
flesh but according to the spirit. 40 


Hence, only a woman who showed discipline in denying herself the 
worldly pleasures of the flesh could gain the respect of being considered 
as a spiritual soul. It should therefore come as no surprise that the natural 
role model for the medieval woman was the Virgin Mary. Indeed, the 
Mother of Christ was a paragon of holiness in the Middle Ages. Her vir- 
ginity imbued her with a sense of pure virtue and incorruptibility. She 
represented a human link between the world and the Holy Spirit. 

Joan, on the other hand, epitomized that which was not holy: she 
was the antithesis of the revered Virgin Mary. A cunning and deceptive 
creature, she had disguised her femininity with the clothes of a man so 
that she could travel with her lover unnoticed. Although it is not directly 

40 Bernard of Clairvaux (1137), 222-223. 
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stated in Martin’s account, it is thus implied that Joan enjoyed carnal 
pleasures with her lover even though their union was not cemented by the 
holy sacrament of marriage. Moreover, Joan, who as a woman should 
have been “all slack, all effeminate and soft” played a strong masculine 
role in society. Yet rather than fail miserably in her studies, she excelled 
to such an extent, that her intellectual abilities exceeded those of her male 
counterparts. So great was her prestige, she was elected by unanimous 
consent to the most revered and holy position in all Christendom: the 
Office of the Papacy. 

Joan’s title as Pontiff profaned and violated the sacred Office of 
Pope. She was an impure woman who had lost her virginity outside of 
wedlock. Deception and dishonesty had won her the keys of St. Peter 
with the support of Rome’s most virtuous citizens. Despite the fact that 
the Pope was supposed to abstain from pleasures of the flesh, she and her 
lover continued to have intercourse; she subsequently became pregnant. 
Unlike the divine and immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary, Joan’s 
pregnancy was thus the result of sinlul lust and desire. A short while 
later, Joan experienced the pains of childbirth, woman’s punishment for 
Original Sin, in an official religious procession. To the shame and humili- 
ation of the Holy Church, she gave birth in the streets of Rome, betraying 
her sin and deception to the very people who had confidently installed her 
in Office. So great was the disgust and embarrassment of the Romans, 
the existence of the Papesse was erased from the official annals of the 
Papacy. 

Equally important to the myth of the She-Pope is the name cho- 
sen for her (John VIII) and the specific historic time in which she is 
placed. Between 872 and 1003, ten Popes reigned under the name of 
John. 41 Indeed, this period represented some of the darkest and most cor- 
rupt hours of the Papacy. Few Popes during this century can be consid- 
ered spiritual or religious. Ninth century pontiffs murdered, lied, and for- 
nicated more than their predecessors ever did and more than their succes- 
sors ever would. Pope Sergius III, for instance, had an adulterous affair 
that resulted in a child who, several years after the death of this father, 
would be elected Pope. 42 Another Pope, John XII was infamous for his 
depravity. Martin of Poland describes his reign as being full of scandal. 43 
The accounts of other chroniclers concerning this Pope are by no means 
so tame. Indeed, John XII was dominated by his mistress, Theodora, to 
such an extent that he is referred to in some annals as effeminate. One 
could literally fill a tome describing the unholy excesses of the other Pope 

41 Martin of Poland (1277), 425-437. 

42 ibid., 430. 

43 ibid . 


hn$ during this historical time period. Hence, one can see why the name 
“John” mentioned in the context of ninth and tenth century papal politics 
an archetype for base, inept Popes and thus lends itself to creating an 
!* c of the depravity and degradation of the Holy Office. 

‘ “ Therefore, Joan’s femininity and depiction as an anti- Virgin 

\1ary figure served as a means of amplifying the corruption, sin, dishon- 
esty! and temporality of the Holy Office. Such an image is heightened by 
the connotations of her name and the corrupt, unstable historical time 
period into which she is placed. 

Taken as a whole, the myth of the She-Pope can thus be inter- 
preted as proof of Papal fallibility. Indeed, the Pontiff was traditionally 
seen as the blessed heir of Jesus and Peter and therefore unable to error in 
matters of faith. Popes assumed the throne of St. Peter by means of 
divine right; the universal Church and its head was not capable of making 
a mistake. 44 

Such was the mindset of the Avignon Pope John XXII when in 
1322 he published the Bull Quia nonumquam. In this text, the Pontiff 
sought to prove that Christ and his Apostles had enjoyed their worldly 
possessions, thereby sanctioning the Pope’s own taste for luxury, pomp, 
and involvement in temporal affairs. Horrified, the Franciscans con- 
demned John’s XXII’ s hedonistic and worldly interpretation of Catholic 
theology. The Pope countered by claiming his right to the possessions of 
the Franciscan Order. A harsh debate ensued between the Pope and the 
Franciscans during the following years concerning the poverty of Christ. 
Finally, in 1328, Michael Cesfcne, an influential Franciscan, accused the 
Pope of heresy. He forthwith fled with his friend, the philosopher 
Guillaume Ockam, to the Court of Louis of Bavaria. From the safety of 
Munich, Ockam would write a number of highly defamatory texts against 
John XXII. 45 

The work that concerns us most is the Opus Nonaginta dierum, 
the first text to use Pope Joan as definitive proof of papal fallibility. This 
treatise, which is more than one thousand pages in length, is essentially a 
systematic refutation of John XXII’ s 1329 Bull Quia vir reprobus, which 
deemed Michael de Cdsfcne and his spiritual compatriots heretics. 46 In the 
final chapter of his text, Ockam declared the Pope a heretic unfit to hold 
the Holy See by comparing him to Joan: 

[John XXH] does not have any more true authority than did this woman 
[Joan] who, as the chronicles say, was venerated as Pope by the univer- 

sal Church for 2 years, 7 months, and 3 days. 47 

44 Boureau (1993), 167-168! 
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In the context of the early fourteenth century, Joan’s existence as Pope 
was widely accepted. In the language of Ockam, the Papesse would thus 
be deemed a pseudo-Pope. Indeed, as Martin of Poland stated in his 
Chronica, she was not assigned an official number in the Liber 
Pontifical is on account of her sex. One must remember that the Church 
was infallible and therefore no legitimate Pope could ever be a woman or 
a heretic. 48 However, people and their understanding of facts were indeed 
fallible and could thus on occasion be deceived. Hence, if a Christian 
was aware of the fact that a Pope was heretical, it was his duty to deem 
him a pseudo- Pope and stand up against him. On the other hand, those 
who were ignorant of his heretical nature were excused for the sin that 
they had committed by obeying the whims of a heretic. Therefore, by 
comparing John XXII to Joan, Ockam lowered the status of the Pontiff 
from Pope to pseudo-Pope. 

Realizing that John XXII would counter this argument by claim- 
ing Papal infallibility, Ockam clarified his argument with a proof of papal 
fallibility: 

And if someone says that this [the inexistence of John XXII as a real 
Pope] cannot exist because the universal Church cannot err, as for 
that... within the domain of faith and mores, the Church cannot err; but 
in the domain of fact, the militant Church can err and be abused. It is 
thus that the Church erred in worshiping a woman as Pope. 49 

Ockam followed this statement by providing other examples, 27 in total, 
of pseudo-Popes whose ranks included Anastasius II and Sylvester II. 

Joan, however, was the first and most important name on this list, as her 
reign was due entirely to the Church’s ignorance of fact. 50 

In conclusion, there can be no doubt that Pope Joan is nothing 
more than a mythical figure. Bom from popular oral tradition in the early 
twelfth century, her story was recorded by the Dominican Jean de Mailly, 
after which time it spread throughout Europe by way of the order’s vast 
continental network. With the writing of Martin of Poland, the details 
surrounding the “existence” of the Papesse took on such an air of reality, 
the myth became widely accepted as historical truth. The verisimilitude 
of the She-Pope was subsequently further advanced by Church scholars 
such as Guillaume of Ockam, who used the Papesse as a concrete histori- 
cal example of papal fallibility. The Joan myth thus became so ingrained 

48 Boureau (1993), 170. 

49 ibid. 

50 ibid. 


ithin the folklore of medieval society that its origins as a popular, oral 
jIj W cre forgotten and it was accepted instead as historical truth. 

,,iy The fact, however, remains that there exists no valid proof what- 
ever to attest to Joan’s Papacy during the Middle Ages. One must 
nstead consider the Papesse as a product of the historical conditions that 
lave birth to her - those of the twelfth century Papacy. Indeed, during 
This time period, the Office of the Pontiff, the most holy position in all of 
Christendom, was growing into an increasingly corrupt and worldly body 
that appeared to be straying from fundamental ideals and principles that 
were at the core of the Christian faith. The myth of the Papesse can thus 
be seen as a metaphor used to subtly critique the Papacy. Joan represents 
the very epitome of that which is unholy: a sinful, cunning, anti-Virgin 
figure who comes to hold the Holy Sec, the very presence of whom cor- 
rupts the “purity” of the office. The Shc-Pope symbolizes thus the moral 
and spiritual decay of the Papacy. Therefore, the emergence of the 
papesse and her subsequent popularity in medieval chronicles is proof of 
widespread discontent with the Holy Sec, and to some extent, the Church 
as a whole. Pope Joan is thus the ultimate symbol of Papal fallibility. 
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When the Ship Comes In: Education 
Emancipating the Millions Unborn 


Shouvik Banerjee 

Oh the time will come up 
When the winds will stop 
And the breeze will cease to be breathin’. 

Like the stillness in the wind 
’Fore the hurricane begins, 

The hour when the ship comes in. . . 

-Bob Dylan 

Thomas Jefferson, as American ambassador to France, 
watched the chaotic French Revolution emerge during the late eighteenth 
century. He surely read the leading revolutionary Maxmilian Robespierre, 
who articulated his vision of a new society in his Report on the Principles 
of Political Morality', the new government simply sought “all the virtues 
and all the miracles of the republic in place of all the vices and all the 
absurdities of the monarchy .” 1 The French revolutionaries and 
Robespierre dreamed that republicanism would not only bring liberty, but 
that liberty would improve human nature and actualize the dreams of the 
European Enlightenment. However, some bloody months later, the 
Revolution ended in France and power returned to a privileged few. 

While Robespierre fell before he could create “an order of things in which 
all the base and cruel passions are enchained ” Jefferson and the 
American republicans triumphed in the New World . 2 While perhaps lack- 
ing the excitement of France, the Americans successfully secured their 
liberty, the first great task of a republican revolution against monarchy. 

As Europe returned to monarchy, Jefferson and the American republic 
were in a position to consider the more difficult task of revolution, to real- 
ize the virtues of the republic and the improvement of mankind. 

During their initial moments of liberty, the more idealistic 
American revolutionaries expected the simple transition of institutions 
from monarchy to republic would produce a virtuous citizenry. However, 
they soon recognized that the presence of liberty by itself would not trans- 
form society. In his Vices of the Political System , a disillusioned James 

1 Robespierre (1794). 

2 ibid . 
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Madison reported the corruptions of popularly elected state ic 8‘^ ur ®. 

In his book Declaring Rights, Jack Rakove dcscrtbcsMadisonsrecogn- 
tion that in a republic of free individuals, representatives and the people 
themselves could still use “politics as the means to assert their P"ve 
interests and passions over the good of society.”’ After realizing that th 
corruptions of human nature so evident in a monarchy remain m a repub- 
lic, Madison chose not to send corrupt men to thc guillotme, bul b 
ly formulated a system of balanced government. With three branches of 
the national government and the state governments competing for powen 
human selfishness checked itself. However, even after this mature accept- 
ance of human shortcomings. America's founding 
dream of social progress. Jefferson's letters dunng the 1780 s show lus 
continued concern for the improvement of human nature. More substan 
tial than the flaming rhetoric characteristic of the French Revolution, 
Jefferson's sought realistic methods to realize the virtues and miracles of 

the republic through the spread of education. .. 

Eighteenth century Enlightenment thinkers dreamed of improv- 
ing society through the promotion of “virtue,'' a vague term suggesting a 
positive quality in opposition to the negative tendencies of human nature. 
Jefferson's precise concept of virtue appears most simply in a lct ' er '°^ ls 
daughter Patsy on December 11, 1783 written from Annapolis. He first 

responded to a scene familiar to many Americans today when an 

overzealous Christian warned Patsy the world would end. He wrote I 
hope you will have the good sense enough to disregard those foolish pre- 
dictions that the world is to be at an end soon.” 4 5 6 While organized religion 
expected to derive authority from Patsy’s fear and use this [rower to con- 
trol her behavior. Jefferson dismissed the foolish Apocalyptic P rc ‘ il ^° n * 
because “the almighty has never made known to anybody at what time he 
created [the world], nor will he tell anybody when he means to put an end 
to it if ever he means to do it."’ By denying this supposed ability of 
humans to understand the intentions of God, Jefferson undermined the 
authority of institutional religion. Jefferson told Patsy that she must 
determine how to live by herself: 

If ever you are about to say any thing amiss or to do any thing wrong, 
consider before hand. You will feel something within you which will 
tell you it is wrong and ought not to be said or done: this » your ^on- 
science, and be sure to obey iL Our maker has given us all this faithful 
internal Monitor, and if you always obey it. you will always be prepared 
for the end of the world: or a much more certain evem which is death. 

4 Rakove (1998), 103. 

5 Jefferson (1783a), 380-81. 

6 ibid . 



Even to his own daughter, Jefferson restrained the paternal impulse to 
command and instead advised her to obey only her own conscience. 
Commands from institutional power, whether religious or patriarchal, 
would hinder the development of Patsy’s conscience. Jefferson’s treat- 
ment of his daughter reveals his faith in each individual’s ability to reason 
and use his or her conscience to act. Virtue, then, lays in an individual’s 
ability to use the conscience to make unselfish and just decisions. 

Within the same letter, after telling Patsy to never do a wrong 
act, Jefferson wrote “I am glad you are proceeding regularly under your 
tutors” and encouraged her to continue her studies. 7 The transitionless 
sequence of thoughts indicates a link between virtue and education. This 
link resulted in Jefferson’s preoccupation with the education of young 
people. In a letter to a friend’s son Peter Carr written on the same day 
from Annapolis, he began “I am anxious to hear from you, to know how 
your time is employed, and what books you read.” 8 The anxious 
Jefferson assured Peter that “nothing shall be wanting on my part which 
may contribute to your improvement.” 9 Despite Jefferson’s general con- 
cern and anxiety for Peter’s education, he tried to reason rather than scold 
the young child. He advised Peter to obey his teacher because [Jefferson] 
had “ so much confidence in his [teachcr’sl justice and prudence as to be 
satisfied he will always make [Peter’s] good the object of what he 
does.” 10 Peter must decide for himself to listen to his teacher for his own 
improvement Jefferson continued: 

Were it to happen however that in the exercise of that strict discipline 
which a large school requires, that [the teacher] should be harsher with 
you than you suppose necessary, yet you must have the resolution to 
bear it and to bear it with resignation. You will find it contribute to 
your happiness in the end. 1 1 

Jefferson’s almost comical reluctance to command the misbehaving boy 
echoed one of his fundamental convictions. Commandments were futile 
in the Enlightenment effort to transform human nature. Human improve- 
ment and happiness depend on each individual’s ability to reason and 
choose to better themselves. 

The anxious Jefferson identified a child’s years of education as a 
moment of urgency. When Jefferson wrote to Walker Maury, the tutor of 
his nephew, on August 19, 1785 from Paris, he emphasized that the 
^ ibid. 

8 Jefferson (1783b), 379-80. 

9 ibid . 
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child’s “time begins now to be precious’’ because education would lead to 
“the preservation of his morals and improvement of his mind. 12 This let- 
ter revealed the underlying cause of Jefferson’s constant concern for 
youth education. He wrote, “[My nephew’s] education is one of the 
things about which 1 am most anxious. I think he possesses the kind of 
genius which will be solid and useful to himself and his country.’* 13 This 
letter places Jefferson concern for individual students in context with his 
role as a founding father, dreaming ot a virtuous republic. Jefferson was 
preoccupied with individual students because he believed that education 
could not only improve an individual, but that an individual’s improve- 
ment can greatly improve an entire society. 

While education presented an enormous potential to improve 
humanity, not every education could effectively bring about such a trans- 
formative change. He explained one of his emerging conclusions regard- 
ing European education in the letter to the tutor Maury: 

Of all the errors which can possibly be committed in the education of 
youth, that of sending them to Europe is the most fatal. I see [clearly] 
that no American should come to Europe under 30 years of age: and he 
who does, will lose in science, in virtue, in health and in happiness, for 
which manners are a poor compensation, were we even to admit the hol- 
low, unmeaning manners of Europe to be preferable to die simplicity 
and sincerity of our own country. 14 

Again from Paris, Jefferson further explained his reasoning on October 
15, 1785 in a letter to John Bannister who asked Jefferson to describe the 
best schools in Europe. Jefferson answered the question with the ques- 
tion, “But why send an American youth to Europe for education?” He 
continued: 

Let us view the disadvantages of sending a youth to Europe. To 
enumerate them all would require a volume... If he goes to England he 
learns drinking, horse racing and boxing. These arc the peculiarities of 
English education. The following circumstances are common to the 
education of that and the other countries of Europe. He acquires a fond- 
ness for European luxury and dissipation and a contempt for the sim- 
plicity of his own country; he is fascinated with the privileges of the 
European aristocrats, and sees with abhorance the lovely equality which 
the poor enjoys with the rich in his own country: he contracts a partiali- 
ty for aristocracy or monarchy. ..he is led by the strongest of all the 
human passions into a spirit for female intrigue destructive of his own 

12 Jefferson (1785a), 409-412. 

13 ibid. 

14 ibid. 


and others happiness, or a passion for whores destructive of his health, 
and in both cases learns to consider fidelity to the marriage bed as an 
ungentlemanly practice and inconsistent with happiness. 13 

He concluded that “an American coming to Europe for education loses in 
his knowledge, in his morals, in his health, in his habits, and in his happi- 
ness.” 16 Rather than develop the ability to use one’s conscience to make 
just decisions, the temptations of luxury, aristocracy, alcohol, and women 
presented in European life destructed the educational process. Jefferson 
believed that European society eliminated the transformative potential of 
education to produce virtuous individuals. 

The causes of these European vices appear in his letter written 
from Paris to George Wythe on August 13, 1786. Jefferson’s dialogue 
with Wythe, an important figure at the College of William and Mary in 
Virginia, addressed educational theory. He recognized little chance for 
improvement in the people of Europe because “superstition, poverty, and 
oppression of body and mind in every form are so firmly settled on the 
mass of the people, that their redemption from them can never be 
hoped.” 17 He exaggerated, “if the almighty had begotten a thousand 
sons, instead of one, they would not have sufficed for this task,” ridicul- 
ing the potential for the Church to lift Europe’s population from its base 
condition. 18 Then he ridiculed Europe’s monarchs: 

If all the sovereigns of Europe were to set themselves to work to eman- 
cipate the minds of their subjects from their present ignorance and prej- 
udices, and that as zealously as they now endeavor the contrary, a thou- 
sand years would place them on the high ground on which our common 
people are now setting out. 19 

The zealous efforts of Europe’s oppressive monarchs to maintain its popu- 
lation’s ignorance and prejudices perpetuated their vices. Europe’s 
oppressive institutions, monarchs and churches, perpetuated the deeply 
rooted ignorance of its people. Limiting the development of the individ- 
ual conscience, these institutions limited the potential for education to 
produce virtue. 

While impotent in Europe, education could produce powerful 
effects in a land of liberty. As evident in his letters to Patsy and Peter, he 
felt that education can only develop a virtuous conscience through appeal- 
ing to each individual’s power of reason. Since Americans enjoyed free- 
ly ibid. 

16 ibid . 

17 Jefferson (1786), 243-245. 

18 ibid. 

19 ibid. 
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dom of conscience, their reason could develop undistorted by church and 
state. This individual liberty was a necessary prerequisite for the virtue 
producing transformative education desired by Jefferson. Thus, the transi- 
tion of institutions from monarchy to republic is necessary. Education is 
necessary to produce the revolution’s aim of an enlightened society, and 
further necessary as the strongest defense against tyranny. He encouraged 
Wythe, as an educator, to: 

Preach, my dear Sir, a crusade against ignorance; establish and improve 
the law for educating the common people. Let our countrymen know 
that the people alone can protect us against these evils, and that the tax 
which will be paid for this purpose is not more than the thousandth part 
of what will be paid to kings, priests, and nobles who will rise among us 
if we leave the people in ignorance. 2 ^ 

Without education, the American people could lose the liberty for which 
they struggled. An ignorant American could become susceptible to 
oppression like the uneducated masses of Europe. Corrupt Americans 
could replace European kings, priests, and nobles as the new oppressors 
who lake advantage of the people. The education of the people and their 
resulting virtue alone can protect society from the vices and self interest 
which cause human suffering. 

Moreover, Jefferson wrote to Wythe concerning the Virginia 
Assembly’s revisions of its Code of Laws, explaining ‘1 think by far the 
most important bill in our whole code is that for the diffusion of knowl- 
edge among the people. No other sure foundation can be devised for the 
preservation of freedom, and happiness.” 21 Jefferson praised the virtues 
of the spread of education in the opening paragraphs of the actual Bill for 
the More General Diffusion of Knowledge, a bill which attempted to 
“strip all vestiges of earlier monarchial aspects [of the laws] and to bring 
[them] into conformity with republican principles.” 22 In the bill, which 
outlined a system for public schooling, Jefferson identified public educa- 
tion as a guard against oppression. He explained: 

[Elxperience hath shown that even under the best forms, those entrusted 
with power have, in time, and by slow operations, perverted into tyran- 
ny; and it is believed that the most effectual means of preventing this 
would be to illuminate, as far as practicable, the minds of the people at 
large, and more especially to give them knowledge of those facts which 
history exhibiteth, that possessed thereby of the experience of other ages 
and countries, they may be enabled to know ambition unde r all its 

20 ibid. 

23 ibid. 

22 Jefferson (1776-1786), 305. 


shapes, and prompt to exert their natural powers to defeat its purposes. 23 

Again Jefferson implied his fear that self-seeking Americans could rise 
and corrupt the American republic, degenerating the populous to pre-lib- 
erated baseness. Education of history and politics would increase the citi- 
zenry’s understanding of the political world, allowing voting citizens to 
better protect themselves from deceptive oppressors. 

However, while an educated citizenry would ideally guard itself 
from the self-interest of corrupt individuals, Jefferson also provides a sec- 
ond method to protect freedom through the diffusion of education. He 
writes: 

It is generally true that the people will be happiest whose laws are best, 
and arc best administered, and that laws will be wisely formed, and hon- 
estly administered, in proportion as those who form and administer them 
are wise and honest; whence it becomes expedient for promoting the 
public happiness that those persons, whom nature hath endowed with 
genius and virtue, should be rendered by liberal education worthy to 
receive, and able to guard the sacred deposit of the rights and liberties of 
their fellow citizens, and that they should be called to that charge with- 
out regard to wealth, birth or other accidental condition or circum- 
stance... 24 

Since public happiness depends on the virtue of its leaders, particularly 
their ability to place the public happiness above their personal interests, 
Jefferson sought to create an education system which would identify and 
nurture such potential leaders without discrimination. After outlining a 
system of building schools throughout Virginia, Jefferson described a 
method of promotion. The state was to guarantee three funded years of 
schooling for all students after which the state will conduct a search for 
students “whose parents are too poor to give them further 
education... [who are] of the best and most promising genius and disposi- 
tion, to proceed” to a higher level of state supported schooling. 25 The 
select students would again be tested annually and "only the best in 
genius and disposition [shall] be at liberty to continue there.” 26 Jefferson 
provided an unbiased system for producing virtuous individuals who 
could eventually lead the nation. As Julian Boyd notes, “the bill recog- 
nized the natural gradations and disparities among men; it saw nothing 
dangerous or inimical to the liberties of the people in accepting and mak- 

23 ibid. 

24 ibid . 

25 ibid . 

26 ibid.. 533. 
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mg use of such a natural aristocracy of virtue and talent.” 27 Although 
Jefferson’s anxious letters to individual students like his daughter suggest 
that he was unsatisfied with anything less than a fully virtuous individual, 
his bill revealed his practical understanding of society. While every indi- 
vidual was offered a chance to develop their virtue, Jefferson also planned 
to produce a few talented individuals who have educated vigorously and 
achieved a reason and conscience sufficiently refined to lead the nation 
and promote the public happiness. 

American writing during the late eighteenth century lacked the 
eloquent rhetoric of French revolutionary dreams for an enlightened citi- 
zenry, but stable and less cnflamed American leaders like Jefferson were 
no less motivated by a desire for social transformation. While Madison’s 
system of balanced government reflected the revolutionary generation’s 
pragmatic understanding of human shortcomings, Jefferson continued to 
seek methods to improve society and human nature. Revolutions 
throughout history have sought to defeat tyranny and often create an 
enlightened society. While the revolutionary moment allows the defeat of 
oppressive institutions, the simple presence of freedom neither ensures a 
virtuous citizenry nor continued liberty. The deeply rooted oppressive 
institutions in the Old World quickly restored monarchy after multiple 
European revolutions throughout the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
The relative security of American freedom after the American War for 
Independence permitted the young nation to consider how to maintain lib- 
erty and, perhaps most importantly, how to actualize the dream of an 
enlightened society. In the infant joy of newly achieved freedom, revolu- 
tionaries like the French Robespierre, demanded the immediate realization 
of republican dreams. The American founding fathers quickly outgrew 
the prcpubescent dreams for a utopian nation, coming to terms with the 
vices of humanity and the political system. 

However, this coming of age did not eliminate the most funda- 
mental dream to produce a virtuous society that could resist tyranny. By 
no means minimizing the importance of the actual American War for 
Independence, Jefferson indeed believed that Europe’s oppressive institu- 
tions hindered the development of virtue. The revolutionary change of 
institutions, the momentary acquisition of liberty, was necessary to pro- 
vide the free environment required to produce virtue. A virtuous society 
of citizens transformed by education were the greatest defense against the 
manipulative cleverness of self-seeking individuals. The traditional view 
of revolution suggests that a permanent transformation can occur in a rev- 
olutionary moment. But the many failed revolutionary moments in histo- 
ry suggest that fundamental change does not occur instantly. While the 

27 Boyd (1950) (ed.), 534. 


French Revolution consumed and destroyed itself in efforts to produce 
wholly new institutions, still susceptible to the flaws of mankind, 
Jefferson considered methods to improve the nature of the individuals 
comprising American society. 

While ships brought millions of immigrants escaping Europe’s 
oppressive institutions, the Old World watched the new American 
Republic with curiosity. Quickly after American military victories, the 
most pressing question was no longer if the Americans could win free- 
dom, but whether they could secure their momentarily achieved liberty 
from external and internal enemies. Without minimizing the importance 
of the War for Independence that won freedom or the Constitutional 
Convention which constructed the American nation, these incidents must 
be seen as necessary steps for the creation of the virtuous republic. If 
Jefferson ever identified a revolutionary moment of urgency, it would be 
the formative time of a child’s education. A republic able to hinder the 
oppressive influences of church and establishment from corrupting the 
formative development of its subsequent generations could perpetuate its 
hard fought liberty and, most importantly, actualize the dream of an ele- 
vated society. The apparent calm after the war actually presented 
America’s founding and subsequent generations with history’s most sig- 
nificant challenge: to construct an unbiased education system designed to 
produce a fundament change in human nature. Real social transformation 
results not only from the defeat of oppressive institutions, but through the 
subsequent awakening of each individual’s virtue. While bloodshed 
ended after the War for Independence, the triumph of the republican revo- 
lution depended and continues to depend today on the virtue of American 
society. 
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Soul To Soul: James Brown and Africa (1960-1975) 

Nathan Collett 



James Brown, 1966. 


(From James Brown, A Biography ) 

Music can reflect the past experiences, memories, and tradi- 
tions of a people. 1 It can connect the present hopes and project the future 
aspirations of everyday people. For African Americans in the 1960s and 
1970s, music was an integral part of the struggle for greater economic and 
political participation in American life. In Just My Soul Responding histo- 
rian Brian Ward asserted that sixties-seventies soul and funk music were 
an important component of the civil rights struggle and the black power 
movement. 2 In another recent study, Sweet Soul Music , musicologist 
Peter Guralnick has pointed out that songs like James Brown’s “Say it 
Loud, I’m Black and I’m Proud,” and Aretha Franklin’s “Respect” con- 
tributed to a rise in black consciousness. African American music, partic- 
ularly rhythm and blues and soul music, also helped link black communi- 

1 This paper was first written for History 249: Africans and African Americans 
since WWII . a Stanford University History colloquium. Further research was sup- 
ported by a Stanford URO grant. Thanks to all of my colloquium peers and, espe- 
cially, Prof. Kennell Jackson, Jr. for inspiring this revision. 

2 Ward (1998), 3. 
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ties on all sides of the Atlantic. 

Scholars have recognized that music has been pan of the two- 
way traffic of culture and politics between the various communities that 
form what is known as “The black diaspora” - especially between blacks 
in America and Africa. Paul Gilroy’s Black Atlantic shows that during the 
nineteen sixties and seventies African American soul music initiated a dia- 
logue that culturally and politically invigorated African communities, 
especially in urban areas. 3 This dialogue, through music, in the post- 
WWli era has aided in the development of a strong modem black diaspo- 
ra solidarity. In the 1940s and 1950s, it was the jazz of Louis Armstrong 
and the performances of Paul Robeson that linked black communities on 
both sides of the Atlantic. In the 1950s and 1960s, it was the blues of B.B. 
King and the rhythm and blues of Otis Redding. In the 1960s and 1970s, 
it was the pulsating soul music of James Brown. 

The first major African American musician to perform in Africa 
was I.x>uis Armstrong, also known as “Satchmo.” Armstrong visited 
Ghana twice, in 1956 and in 1961, and both times he performed for a 
crowd of over seventy thousand people. 4 Armstrong also visited the 
Congo. Musicologist John Collins pointed out in his book Highlife Times , 
which traces the development of Ghanaian highlife music, that Armstrong 
strongly influenced local music. Collins says that after Armstrong’s tours 
in Ghana local trumpeters started using his phrasing and singers copied 
the “Satchmo” voice. 5 Personally, Armstrong felt a connection to 
Africans while in Ghana. In Accra, the capital of Ghana, Armstrong “had 
seen a women who resembled his mother and this led him to believe that 
his ancestors came from Ghana.” 

In the post-WWII era the most significant African American 
musician to tour in Africa has been James Brown. James Brown and his 
music played a larger role in African history because of the timing of his 
tours, which coincided with African political de-colonization in the sixties 
and seventies. James Brown helped connect African American civil rights 
and black power movements with African de colonization. His music was 
a form of cultural de-colonization that aided in the development of new 
African national cultures. Brown was also more significant because his 
music was more accessible to Africans than the music of Louis 
Armstrong, Paul Robeson or B.B. King. The broad appeal of Brown’s 
brand of soul music helped infuse ideas of Pan Africanism in the youth of 
Africa in the sixties and seventies. 6 

The significance of James Brown’s music, as well as his tours, 

3 Gilroy (1993), 199. 

4 Collins (1996), 163. 

5 May (1998), 130. 


for Africa and Africans, in the sixties and seventies, can be traced through 
a myriad of sources including African newspapers, African American 
newspapers, recent biographies on Brown, new scholarship on Black 
music, and recent documentary films. The story can also be traced 
through interviews with some of the musicians, like Fred Wesley or John 
Starks, who toured with Brown in Africa. Lastly, the recent discovery of 
caches of photographs made by Malians Scydou Keita and Malick Sidibe 
provide visual documentation of the impact James Brown and soul music 
had on the West African youth. These diverse sources reveal that, from 
1968-1975, adoring crowds of African concert-goers met James Brown on 
tour in Ivory Coast, Nigeria, Cameroon, Zambia, Zaire and Gabon. They 
also reveal Brown’s popularity and impact on African culture, particularly 
among the youth. Even the blues musician B.B. King, a legend in his 
own right, recognized James Brown’s appeal in Africa. When B.B. King 
was on tour with James Brown, in Zaire in 1974, he encountered first 
hand Brown’s broad-based appeal. In a televised biography on James 
Brown, B.B. King later remarked, “Oh my god, these people (in Zaire] 
went wild over James!” 7 

James Brown’s Cui.turaland Political Significance 

The basis of Brown’s appeal in Africa was twofold. One aspect 
was the dynamism of the music itself, with its driving rhythms, innovative 
nature and complicated beat structure. The other aspect was the signifi- 
cance of Brown’s accomplishments as an African American. Brown was 
bom into the poverty of South Carolina in 1933. By the forties and fifties. 
Brown rose from the poverty and racism of the rural South to become an 
international musical super-star by the early sixties. Known in the sixties 
as “Soul Brother #1” and “Hardest Working Man in Show Business,” 
James Brown epitomized black success and hard work. 

By the sixties Brown was selling millions of records and per- 
forming for tens of thousands; and as a result amassed enough wealth to 
become the first black American musician to lease a Lear jet. For many, 
Brown’s accomplishments evoked the essence of the black American 
ascendancy. Not only was James Brown a musical superstar, Brown was 
an important cultural figure. His music, and accomplishments, had been 
able to articulate both the desires of the civil rights movement and of the 
Black Power movement among African Americans. Along with other 
rhythm and blues and soul musicians, like Curtis Mayfield and Aretha 
Franklin, James Brown’s music was one of the soundtracks of the Black 

6 Collins (1996), 154~ 

7 B. B. King in the program James Brown: The Godfather of Soul. 
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Power and civil rights movements. 8 

James Brown’s musical success stemmed partly from the excit- 
ing nature of his musical performances. On stage, James Brown and his 
band, “the James Brown Revue,” were immaculately dressed. According 
to some observers, James Brown offered the most exciting and dynamic 
live show of any performers of the time. 9 The show itself was very physi- 
cal with James Brown gyrating, dancing, and often “standing on one leg, 
he glided across the stage as though on a moving pavement.” 10 The 
Revue band’s disciplined playing style backed up Brown’s physical and 
vocal performances. The music was both “hard rocking” and innovative. 
The innovation evolved from the collaboration and experimentation 
between Brown and his band. This experimentation had produced new 
musical genres, one of which was the “funk” style in the late sixties and 
early seventies. 

In 1962, it was the seminal album Live at the Apollo that grew 
out of James Brown’s remarkable early musical innovation. According to 
music critic Geoff Brown, the album Live at the Apollo : 

set the standard for live soul performances against which all subsequent 
concert albums would be measured in terms of the excitement generated 
by a singer’s emotional output, the draining, physical nature of the per- 
formance and the band’s strong, strict, and very focused playing of tight 
numbers. 11 

With his thirty member band, his own unique musical style and dance 
moves, James Brown and his band were described as a “heavy duty loco- 
motive of groove, striking sparks off every track it touched as it crossed — 
and conquered” America. 12 

In the 1960s, James Brown’s power reached beyond his sold-out 
concerts and best-selling records. In 1968, his pleas helped quell riots in 
major US cities after the assassination of Martin Luther King. 13 James 
Brown’s success and public standing was such, in the sixties, that every- 
one from President Lyndon Johnson, and later President Richard Nixon, 
to the black radical H. Rap Brown sought his backing. 14 In the late 1960s 
and early 1970s, James Brown established a network of radio stations as 
well as a number of “James Brown Gold Platter” restaurant franchises to. 


in his words, offer “the opportunity for blacks to move ahead and to be 
involved in business operations.” 15 In 1960s and 1970s America, James 
Brown was one of the preeminent cultural symbols of Black Power and 
the post-World War II drive by African Americans for political and eco- 
nomic emancipation. For many, James Brown is seen as one of the most 
important American musicians in the latter part of this century. Therefore, 
in America and abroad, Brown was a powerful symbol of black modernity 
and what was possible for people of African heritage across the globe. 
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James Brown at the Apollo Theater, 1963. 

(From James Brown: The Godfather of Soul ) 


James Brown’s Music Migrates to Africa 


"Ward (1998), 289. 

9 Brown (1996), 86. 

10 ibid., 94. 

11 ibid.. 95. 

12 Rose (1990), 66. 

13 ibid.. 32. 

14 ibid.. 63. 
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While James Brown’s constant touring helped bring him expo- 
sure in the United States, across the Atlantic in Africa, his musical styles 
and performances were first disseminated through his records. Urbanized 
Africans bought his records overseas in places like Paris and London in 
the early 1960s and brought them back to capital cities across the conti- 
15 ibid. 
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nent like Accra, Lagos, Bamako, Kampala and Nairobi. In these cities a 
brisk trade in used soul music developed. Live at the Apollo was a 
favorite in this new marketplace. Subsequently, albums like Live at the 
Apollo, inspired many budding African musicians. The album, which cap- 
tured the excitement and emotion of a James Brown show, provided aspir- 
ing African musicians with a standard for live soul performances. The 
musician Geraldo Pino from the West African nation of Sierra Leone, 
with his Heartbeats , taking his cues from Apollo , was able to find wide- 
spread success in the 1960s. Pino was one of the first musicians to per- 
form live soul music in West Africa; he performed in Sierra Leone, Ghana 
and Nigeria. Pino’s performances of live soul music helping spread the 
musical styles of James Brown in West Africa. 

According to musicologist John Collins, Pino’s covers of James 
Brown songs inspired “a wake of soul bands wherever [he] went in the 
late 1960s.” 16 West Africans who started their own soul cover bands used 
names like the Famous Flames , the name of James Brownfs original band 
in the early 1950s, or simply the James Brown group. Many of these 
cover bands were made up of young people trying to set themselves apart 
from their peers by taking an active part in soul culture. There were also 
more significant early examples of African musicians influenced by James 
Brown and soul music. One such example is the Nigerian musician Fela 
Kuti, who later became one of Africa’s most well known musical talents. 
In the 1970s, Fela Kuti was inspired by Pino’s adaptation of James 
Brown’s soul music. Kuti adapted Pino’s sound to fashion new Africa 
musical genres, such as “Afro-Pop.” 

Other such bands such as Elvis J. Brown — a hybrid of James 
Brown and Elvis Presley - with his group El Polios in Ghana, or Ray 
Otis with Black Beat, also from Ghana, found local acclaim. Ray Otis 
with Black Beat was also an innovator, and like Kuti, combined James 
Brown songs with African rhythms. >7 Still others like the Malian musi- 
cian Ali Farka Toure, in the 1960s and 1970s, incorporated their own 
African musical styles into Brown’s musical format, borrowing his bass 
line from Brown’s band. 18 Even African American rhythm and blues and 
soul bands touring in Africa capitalized on the popularity of James Brown 
and soul music on the continent In 1965, an African American group 
from Chicago, Junior Wells and his All- Stars, captivated the youth of 
Bamako, in Mali, with their reproductions of James Brown’s songs. All 
these musicians, whether part of a “hobby” band or a professional one, 

16 Collins (1996), 163. 

17 Ghana Weekly Spectator (5 Jan 1971), 3. 

18 Toure (1970-8/(19991). 

19 Diawara(1998), 102. 


reflected the broad-based popularity of James Brown in West Africa in the 
sixties and seventies. James Brown and soul music were well on their 
way to capturing the imagination of the youth of Africa of the time. 

James Brown & Soul Music among the West African Youth 

In Ghana, West Africa’s first independent slate, a whole soul sub- 
culture developed in the sixties among the youth with James Brown as the 
centerpiece. The Ghanaian soul culture was a hipster movement that 
sought African cultural regeneration and revitalization by adapting and 
adopting the latest looks, styles, dances, and music from African 
Americans. By doing this, African youth also saw themselves as more 
contemporary and as participants in global cultural forces. But it was not 
solely “global” culture, since soul was synonymous with African 
Americans and being black. Critical to their embrace of soul culture was 
the African belief that soul culture had its roots in Africa. By looking to 
soul music, Africans were not merely imitating African Americans, but 
also re-evaluating the value of their African cultures and their place in the 
post-colonial world. 

In the 1960s and 1970s, Ghanaian soul culture was acted out at 
the local beaches, like Labadi beach in Accra, or local clubs like the Tip- 
Top. James Brown’s music was played on records and by artists like Elvis 
J. Brown or Geraldo Pino. On the beach or at the clubs, young people 
played, and also displayed, their James Brown 45s and learned his dance 
moves. 20 At the Tip-Top or the Apollo nightclub dance contests were reg- 
ularly held to see who could perform the latest routine from Brown’s 
show, such as the famous popcorn dance. Competitions were also held, 
like the one at the Accra sports stadium in Ghana in 1970 and 1971, to 
determine who would be the Soul Brother #7 of Africa. 21 

The soul culture of the youth, reached beyond Ghana. In much of 
Africa, James Brown and soul music was becoming a form of common 
cultural currency. In Zaire, the youth adapted the latest African American 
fashions like Afro hairstyles (for men and women), sport shirts, flare bot- 
tom pants and platform shoes. 22 In Mali, Africans sported Afro hairstyles 
and the latest fashions in the hope that it had “transformed them” into real 
“Soul Brothers.” 23 Becoming a “Soul Brother” signified one’s involve- 
ment in a modem world youth culture. Soul culture even had its own con- 
ference, the West African Soul Summit, held in Ghana in 1972. At the 
Soul Summit, the Super Eagles of Gambia, the Heartbeats of Sierra Leone 

20 Ghana Radio A Television Times (31 October 1969), 9. 

21 Ghana Weekly Spectator (24 April 1971), 5. 

22 Jet (24 October 1974), 59. 

23 Diawara (1998), 100-102. 
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° f Ghana perfonmed ,ive soul songs for the Ghanaian 

African American soul musicians, like Wilson Pickett and Ike 
and Tina Turner, capitalized on this interest in soul music by touring in 
West Afnca^ Both Wilson Pickett and Ike and Tina Turner took part ing 
with 1 50 other musicians from Africa and America, in a fifteen hour con 
cert, spread over the course of two days. The concert was captured in the 
film Soul to Soul, released in 1972. According to the Ghana Weekly 
SpeCtat Z\ S ° Ul t0 S ° Ul “- tracIcd} American black music to its African 
origins. Soul to Soul confirmed the belief of many African youths that 
soul music had originated in Africa. 



James Brown Admirer with Live at the Apollo, 1 970. 

(Prom Diawara, photo by Malick Sidibd) 
Glimpses of soul culture, among the youth, arc captured in the 


24 Ghana Weekly Spectator (I January 1972). 

25 ibid . 


work of Malick Sidibe, a Malian photographer. Sidibd photographed the 
spontaneous and carefree moments of the youth in Bamako, Mali in the 
1960s and 1970s. Siditxfs photographs reveal a youth culture infatuated 
with new forms of music and dance, especially soul music. 26 The youth 
in Sidibd’s photographs were also deeply concerned with wearing the lat- 
est dress styles from abroad, including afro hairstyles, flare pants, and 
synthetic shirts. The spontaneity of Sidib^’s work ~ his “studio” was the 
various house parties throughout Bamako — is a window into the popular 
cultural influences of the times in Mali and in West Africa. Several of 
Sidibe’s photos also captured individual James Browius fans in Mali. 

One of his photos shows a James Brown admirer demonstrating her 
appreciation of Brown’s music by holding up his seminal album, Live at 
the Apollo” (See left). 

The young lady posing with the Live at the Apollo LP probably 
heard first Brown’s music on a local radio station. Soul music, and par- 
ticularly Brownfs music, dominated the programming on popular oriented 
radio stations through out West Africa. In 1970, the Ghanaian radio sta- 
tion GBC2 reported that “the shrill voices of James Brown ...continue to 
break all time records.” 28 

Brown’s First Tour in West Africa, 1968 

James Brown’s first tour in Africa was not until 1968 when he 
was almost at the zenith of his popularity. James Brown’s tours in Africa 
were organized because of this popularity but James Brown also likely 
saw the tours as an opportunity to expand business relationships between 
Africans and African Americans. Brown had been attentive to business 
opportunities especially those that might offer black people a chance to 
“move ahead.” Over the course of his tours in Africa, 1968-1975, James 
Brown was confronted with business propositions from African leaders. 
While on tour in West Africa, Brown was also confronted with various 
manifestations of his popularity among African youth. When passing 
through a rural part of Nigeria, a young boy ran along side Brown’s tour 
bus holding up one of his 45s. Commenting on this scene, James Brown 
said “the funny thing was that he [probably] didn’t have any way to play 
the record but he had it anyway.” 29 Evidently, for some just having a 
Brown record, a talisman of soul culture, might have been enough to be 
part of the soul culture and thereby associating oneself with African 
Americans. 

James Brown’s first concert in Africa was a charity gala organ - 

28 Ghana Mirror (29 September 1970). 

29 Brown (1997), 220. 
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ized by government of the Ivory Coast in 1968. The event was the first of 
a number of highly compensated performances in Africa for James Brown 
and his band. For his concert in 1968, the Ivorian government paid 
Brown almost seventy thousand dollars. The seventy thousand dollars was 
in addition to the cost of airfares for the James Brown Revue Band, now a 
thrity-five person strong band. The concert was a major event, it was tele- 
vised and broadcast throughout the Ivory Coast. 30 The high cost of pro- 
ducing this unique cultural programming prompted the Ghana Mirror to 
suggest that Brown’s appearance in the Ivory Coast was “the costliest 
one-night appearance in entertainment history.” 31 

The youth of the Ivory Coast who saw the concert on television 
were already in touch with the culture and fashion part of Brown’s per- 
formance. Fred Wesley, first the trombone player in Brownfs band and 
later the band leader, was struck by how up-to-date Ivorians were on the 
latest African American fashions and lifestyles. 32 Wesley witnessed the 
cultural diffusion that was taking place involving the transfer of mainly 
African American cultural elements to West Africa. Like the youth cul- 
ture in Ghana, Zaire, Nigeria and Mali, Ivorians were trying to “look” 
African American. Maybe going to a James Brown concert was the finish- 
ing touch on the African American “look” and lifestyle. 

Adapting the African American look was not only fashionable 
but also represented Ivorian participation in a modem culture. It was a 
modem de-colonizing culture that involved an implicit rejection of 
European culture. During the colonial period, it had been European cul- 
ture in the case of the Ivory Coast, it was French culture that Ivorians 
were supposed to adopt to be “modem.” French cultural colonization 
rested on the assumption that the “greatest benefit France could bring to 
Africans was to make them French [socially and culturally].” 33 However, 
becoming French culturally and socially involved an explicit rejection of 
African social and cultural norms. In a way, for an African to become 
French, also involved a certain acceptance of French, and European, polit- 
ical hegemony over Africa. Therefore, during the late colonial and the 
post-colonial period in West Africa, political emancipation from France, 
and Europe, also involved cultural emancipation. 34 Commenting on his 
own exposure to African American music while a youth in Mali, filmmak- 
er and cultural historian Manthia Diawara said that “...to be liberated was 
to be exposed to more R&B songs... [they] enabled us to subvert the hege- 
mony of Francis after independence.” 35 

30 Brown (1996), 155. 

31 Ghana Mirror (16 March 1968). 

32 Wesley (18 August 1999), interview. 

33 Crowder (1967), 51. 

34 ibid., 54. 
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In the Ivory Coast, during much of the colonial period, French 
culture dominated state culture. Many Ivorians, in turn, wore French 
clothing and copied French lifestyles and as a sign of their participation in 
the contemporary world. In the late 1960s, during the first years of inde- 
pendence, many Ivorians looked to America — and African Americans - 
for cultural inspiration instead of their former colonial rulers. By allowing 
James Brown on television, the African controlled Ivorian government 
was participating, perhaps reluctantly, in this cultural de-colonization of 
the state. The government, which had previously openly admired French 
cultural modes, recognized that it had to look to cultural modes that were 
not European. 

Not only was the culture of African Americans, particularly soul 
music, outside of the European domain it also offered the Ivorian govern- 
ment a way to connect with youth. Later on, other African regimes, like 
Zaire under Mobutu Sese Seko, attempted similar strategies to try and 
integrate youth culture with state culture. But first it was James Brown, 
acting as a cultural broker, who was linking African modernity with 
African American culture. James Brown offered an alternative to 
European culture that had been used by the colonists as a way to castigate 
Africans for being “primitive.” James Brownfs music, performances and 
style did not castigate Africans in the same manner. Instead James Brown 
celebrated black accomplishment. This was one of the reasons why James 
Brownfs music, work ethic and accomplishments had impressed numer- 
ous Africans across the continent. 

James Brown in Nigeria, 1970 

Upon his arrival at Lagos airport in Nigeria on November 30th, 
1970, James Brown was greeted by hundreds of his fans. The fans waited 
for Brown at the airport and when they saw him they “thundered out 
‘soulful’ shouts at him and waved their hands in the air.” 36 The Nigerian 
Morning Post reported that at the airport “Nigerians both young and 
young at heart, strugglefd) to catch a glimpse [of their] idol, the great 
exponent of SOUL MUSIC!” Official Nigerian dignitaries such as Oba 
Oye Kan, a chief, also met Brown at the airport. Oba Oye Kan and other 
dignitaries praised Brown’s hard work; he commented on Brown’s “rise 
from poverty by hard work to become a millionaire.” 37 According to the 
Morning Post, Oba Oye Kan told Brown, “we in Nigeria have followed 
your achievements.” On his first day in Nigeria, James was made a “free- 
man of the City of Lagos and presented a chain of office.” 

35 Diawara (1998), 103-4. 

36 ibid.. 2. 

37 Nigerian Morning Post (1 December 1970), 1. 
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Commercial Advertisement 


Benton (Franklin Co.)' 

Transportation * 

St. Louis 

Ohio Mississippi Railroad 
(to East St. Louis) 

In vicinity of 
town 

none 

Dry Goods 

St. Louis 

Bare & West (Queensware) 

Ed. Mead & Co. (Fancy drygoods) 

Ed. Mead & Co. (photography) 

Whittemore (millenery) 

Simon (notions & variety goods) 

In vicinity of 
town 

D£. Hatch (variety goods) 

Saddler shop (leather goods) 

Total adveitisemeiits: 

St. Louis 

Local 

5 

o 

4 


1. Data from 4 J une 185S surviving. 

2. Data from 6 January-21 April surviving. 

3. Data from January- December 1858 surviving. 

4. Steanv powered nverboats are indicated by italicized script. 



During his stay in Lagos, Brown was the toast of the town. The 
“cream” of Nigerian society attended parties in his honor. James Brown 
met with local celebrities like Miss Nigeria, 1970 and the talented I.K. 
Dairo, the first juju music superstar 38 who dabbled in both music and reli- 
gion. 39 While Brown was in Lagos, local nightlife came to a standstill as 
most residents were saving up their money to go to his concerts. Despite 
this, members of Brown’s band like Fred Wesley and John Starks were 
still able to visit local clubs and familiarize themselves with local musi- 
cians. 

Fred Wesley said, that while in Lagos, he felt a strong bond 
between Africans and African Americans, through music. Wesley thought 
their music (that of James Brown and the band) was very African but it 
just had more “attitude.” 40 According to Wesley, Africans are more hum- 
ble by nature but African Americans, through their contact with whites, 
have exerted “power over the African spirit” to make soul music and “the 
funk.” Wesley might have developed these conclusions through musical 
collaborations with African artists. James Brown did not perform in con- 
junction with African musicians and this could be why he did not feel the 
same connection to African music. Brown said in his autobiography: 

It’s a funny thing about me and African music. I didn’t even know it 
existed. When I got the consciousness of Africa and decided to see what 
my roots were, I thought I’d find out where my thing came from...but 
when I went to Africa I didn’t even recognize anything I had gotten 
from there. 41 

James Brown was such a musical innovator, however, that the African 
musical modalities, in his music, were quite deeply embedded. It would 
have been hard for Brown to perceive his African roots simply by listen- 
ing to a few African musicians in the 1970s. 

African artists did find inspiration in James Brownfs music and 
many Brown’s sound into their own. One Nigerian musician, deeply influ- 
enced by Brown’s music was Fela Kuti, the Afro-pop innovator and the 
most famous African musician of recent years. Kuti’s music combined 
jazz, soul and African music forms to create innovative songs. Many of 
Kuti’s lyrics were quite controversial as he protested against the social 
inequalities in Nigeria and in Africa. Kuti used his popularity to denounce 
corrupt Nigerian governments and multinationals over the years whom he 
exposed in songs like “ITT (International Thief Thief).” 42 But before his 

38 Waterman (1990). 

39 Nigerian Morning Post (2 December 1970), 8. 

40 Wesley (18 August 1999), interview. 

41 Brown (1996), 221. 
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widespread popularity and as his many controversies, Fela Kuti per- 
formed for James and his band at his club, the Afro-Spot 43 
After hearing Kuti play, Brown dubbed him “the African James Brown.” 

This was not entirely correct as Fela Kuril's sound was his own unique 
creation but it was the product of a fusion of Nigerian highlife music with 
James Brown’s funk (the funk bass line) with a lot of jazz 44 But Kuti’s 
style and bravado, backed by a large band, was broadly similar to Brown. 

As noted earlier, James Brown’s funk had come to influence the 
development of Fela Kuti’s music in an indirect form. It was a conse- 
quence of the success of Geraldo Pino, the Sierra Leone native who had 
done so much to disseminate soul music across Africa. According to Kuti, 
in 1966, Pino had come to Lagos with James Brown’s music, singing 
“hey, hey, I feel all right, ta ta ta ta...” a full four years earlier than the real 
James Brown. 45 Fela Kuti said that when, “...that guy Pino came to 
Lagos.. .[it was] in a big way: in a convertible Pontiac; you know, one of 
those big American cars, man. He was doing his thing, man. He had 
everything I didn’t have.” 46 Pino and his covers of Brown’s music were 
“tearing Lagos to pieces...” and after Pino’s success, Fela felt “shut out” 
of the Lagos music scene. 47 It was only after Kuti incorporated Brown 
into his music that he believed he could take part again in the music scene 
in Lagos and Nigeria. 48 

James Brown’s first concert in Lagos was on the night of 
December 2nd, 1970. Expectations were very high. Some Nigerians 
hoped Brown would deliver a performance on par with the one captured 
on the Live at the Apollo LP. Unfortunately, for most Nigerians, James 
did not perform the same song set that was captured on Live at the Apollo 
at the famous Apollo Theater in New York City in 1962. According to the 
Morning Post the next day, Nigerian concert goers complained about 
Brown’s song choice. The concert-goers were upset that Brown did not 
play the songs that made him famous, like as Papa ’s Got a Brand New 
Bag, Licking Stick , Cold Sweat, and the many versions of Popcorn.* 9 The 
Morning Post said that, “these were the numbers that made his double- 
folder album Live at the Apollo sell for £10 - 1 1 instead of £4.” Instead 
Brown played such songs as Sex Machine which had little appeal for the 
Nigerian audience at the time. Some Nigerians believed that James was 

42 Bordowitz (1997). 

43 Brown (1997), 221. 

44 Rose (1990), 92. 

45 Waterman (1990), 291; Moore (1982), 74. 

46 Moore (1982), 74. 

47 Waterman (1990), 292. 
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taking the audience lightly. Despite Brown’s somewhat lackluster per- 
formance, Janies ’social appearances around Nigeria continued to be 
recorded in the newspapers. Pictures of Brown appearing in traditional 
Nigerian clothing with local celebrities continued to be shown because 
James was in town for one more show. 50 

James Brown’s second performance in Lagos was on December 
5th. Brown really had to make up for the last performance or risk losing 
many of his youthful supporters in Nigeria. 51 Articles in the Morning 
Post seemed to personally address Brown, to compel him to play his pop- 
ular songs: 

Perhaps we would wish to reassure the Afro-American singers in our 
midst that their stay with us is a booming enterprise among much 
Africans [sic] on this part of the continent continue to show appreciation 
for a thing of beauty [soul music and specifically Brown’s music] ... 

They should leave a living memory among their fans right here ... Lagos 
fans want the popular numbers! 52 

Thankfully, James came through and gave the fans what they wanted. 

The day after the concert, the Morning Post reported that ILagos 
soul fans never had it so good and so exciting ... they couldnft expect 
more “’cause JB gave them their fill.” 53 Moreover, the Morning Post 
reported: 

Despite the security JB jumped off stage with the microphone in hands 
to be with the audience to let them have the real feel of JB. The stadi- 
um turned upside down as the soul fans surged forward milling around 
him and doing the thing with him on stage and off stage. 

The chance for young Nigerians to experience James Brown in 
person was unforgettable. James Brown— the focus of their musical tastes, 
clothing and style- had shown himself in his last concert to be worthy of 
a young Nigerian’s attention. 


5(1 Nigerian Morning Post (4-5 December 1970). 

51 Nigerian Morning Post (5 December 1970), 8. 

52 ibid .. 4. 

53 Nigerian Morning Post (9 December 1970). 



James Brown, 1971. 


(From James Brown: The Godfather of Soul ) 


James Brown and the African State 1970-1975 

After the concert, on December 6th 1970, James Brown flew to 
Zambia for a performance on December 8th. At the airport James Brown 
and his band were, once again, met by adoring crowds of youthful admir- 
ers. But this time, soon after arriving in the country, James met with 
high-ranking politicians, including the president of Zambia, Kenneth 
Kaunda. 54 President Kaunda even invited Brown to a state dinner, in his 
honor. At the dinner, Kaunda and Brown both talked at length about soul 
music. 55 For James it was a privilege to be in the company of an African 
statesman. According to Fred Wesley, President Kaunda was also benefit- 
ing from being in the company of James Brown. Wesley said that the 
state dinner offered Kaunda an opportunity to exalt himself in front of his 
people and show his connection to America and African Americans. 56 

It was also an opportunity for Kaunda to directly appeal to the 
youth culture that was centered around soul music and James Brown. 
Kaunda, and other African political leaders, wished to associate them- 
selves with Brown to exploit his popularity among the youth. By associ- 

54 Wesley (18 August 1999), interview. 

55 Brown (1997), 220. 

56 Wesley (18 August 1999), interview. 
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ating themselves with soul culture, African political leaders were attempt- 
ing to extend the popularity of soul culture to the state. African political 
leaders wanted to attract the support of youth for their own political par- 
ties and political causes. This helps explain why Kenneth Kaunda himself 
paid for much of the cost of James Brown’s trip to Zambia. Not only did 
Kaunda pay for part of the cost of the trip Brown also received more 
money for his concert than he usually did. This highlights the political 
value of James Brown for Kaunda and later for other African leaders. 

President Kaunda was not alone in using soul culture and James 
Brown’s performance in national culture and, in the words of James 
Brown’s bandleader, Fred Wesley, “to look big in front of his neighbors 
and his people.” The most famous example is the series of concerts in 
Zaire in 1974 as part of Rumble- in- the-Jungle fight, the Ali-Foreman 
heavyweight boxing match. The Zairian ruler Mobutu Sese Seko, known 
for his repression of his own people used the fight and the musical festi- 
val surrounding it for political ends. 


Janies Brown performing (left) and Mohammed Ali 
sharing a few words with Brown (right), both Zaire, 1974. 

(from James Brown: The Godfather of Soul and Jet Magazine ) 

James Brown took part in a three-day music festival surrounding 
the historic boxing match. Brown arrived at the airport in Kinshasa on 
June 2nd, 1972; at midnight, the Zairian press called June 2nd “le jour j” 
(“the day of j” as in James Brown). 57 When Brown first performed, the 
newspaper Zaire reported that “People couldn’t believe their eyes. James 
Brown in Kinshasa, and above all in front of them, made them crazy.” 58 
In a 1995 television documentary on James Brown, rhythm and blues gui- 
tarist B.B. King made the same observation saying that the young 

57 Stewart (2000), 174. 

58 ibid . 


Zairians went “wild over James.” 59 

Brown was not the only one to participate in the musical festivities 
surrounding the fight. The musical extravaganza entitled “Zaire ’74” was, 
according to Jet Magazine, a “showcase [for] the greatest black musicians 
of two continents.” 60 Musical historian Gary Stewart said that the festival 
“presented a most incredible gathering of musicians from African and the 
African diaspora.” 61 Among the cast of African American performers 
were the Pointer Sisters, B.B. King, the Spinners, Bill Withers, the Jazz 
Crusaders, and Sister Sledge. 62 Celia Cruz, Ray Barretto, Johnny 
Pacheco and the Fanya All-Stars came from Latin America. 63 Some of 
the many African musicians included Manu Dibango, Miriam Makeba 
and O.K. Jazz as well as several traditional musicians. 64 The newspaper 
Zaire called the festival “a total victory,” it reported that 

For the first time in the world the Zaire of Mobutu and its people, ener- 
gized by the flame of its revolution, has succeed in assembling, in a 
gigantic festival, the superstars of the black world of song. 65 

Mobutu’s government paid for all the expenses of the musical fes- 
tival of the fight including the accommodations, food, and beverages for 
the fighters, and their entourage, as well as the entertainers and their road 
crew. 66 Later Fred Wesley would wonder, “who in their right mind would 
let a bunch of entertainers eat and drink free with no limit?” 67 The final 
tab, just for the accommodations, food and drink, was over two hundred 
thousand dollars but the fight itself is estimated to have cost the people of 
Zaire between nine and a half and fifteen million dollars. 68 It was worth 
it to Mobutu, who displayed the symbols of soul music and Black power 
and used them as part of the national political culture of Zaire. 

An article in October 31st issue of Jet Magazine said that the high 
cost of the fight 

is the price President Mobutu Sese Seko is willing to pay to promote 
Zaire on the map as a tourist spot. ... It is enough [for Mobutu who rules 
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ness. It’s hard to say if this campaign helped the citizens of Zaire find 
their soul but it did help consolidate Mobutu’s control over Zaire. 
However, by the mid seventies the charm of authenticity began to disap- 
pear. When Brown came to Zaire in 1974, tradition and “authenticity” 
were obviously not sufficient for the popular cultural tastes of the new 
generation, particularly young people. Even adroit Mobutu looked in a 
different direction to try and “rediscover” Zairian”s soul. Mobutu’s 
embrace of Brown and Ali looked on the surface to be a Pan- Africanist 
gesture but on closer inspection it could be seen as a tactic to update the 
state’s cultural logic and thus preserve its power over Zairians, particular- 
ly the youth. 

Mobutu was not the only African leader to use James Brown to 
update the national culture of his country. In 1975, Brown was paid one 
hundred and sixty thousand dollars (at least four times his regular fee), by 
President Albert Bernard Bongo of Gabon, to perform a free public con- 
cert for Bongo’s birthday in 1975. 72 There is a traditional animosity 
between Zaire and Gabon. Bongo request for James Brown might have 
been partially motivated by a sense of “keeping up” with Zaire as well as 
a desire to put Bongo on the map. Bringing James Brown to Gabon also 
boosted Bongois popularity at home. One article in a Gabon newspaper 
L’ Union, entitled Merci, Monsieur le President!, seemed to personally 
thank Bongo for hiring Brown to perform for the public. 73 


with] an iron hand and brilliant billboards spouting Black Power slo- 
gans, to be able to say that the festival and fight took place in Kinshasa 
[the capital of Zaire] ... 69 


For James Brown, Muhammad Ah and Don King there was also 
a degree of self-promotion in their participation in the event. They all felt 
a sense of destiny in coming to Africa in such a highly publicized event. 
They were coming back to Africa at the center of local and international 
attention. Brown, Ali and King, the new black world order, felt as if they 
were being anointed “as kings” by the black old world order in Africa. In 
the 1996 documentary film about the Ali-Foreman fight, When We Were 
Kings, the boxing promoter Don King, with James Brown on this side, 
said “we left Africa in shackles and chains ... we are coming back in an 
aura of scintillating glory. The champions here from the sports world and 
music world ... [were] fused together in one.” 70 James Brown agreed 
with Don King, clapping and saying “[the] brother said something there, 
brother said something there.” That aura of “scintillating glory,” along 
with a large paycheck, made it easier for James Brown to overlook 
Mobutu’s autocracy and the high price Zaire had paid for the musical fes- 
tival and the fight. 

The musical festival and the fight were part of a publicity cam- 
paign by Mobutu. Just as Mobutu had used Black Power slogans, he had 
incorporated Brown, Ali, and the other African Americans involved in the 
event to look good to the world and in front of the people of Zaire. The 
musical festival confirmed Mobutu’s commitment to incorporate soul cul- 
ture, and youth culture, into the national-political culture of Zaire. But 
before looking to soul culture, Mobutu, like many among African nation- 
alist leaders of the early 1960s had rushed to resurrect African “tradition- 
al” culture. Traditional culture was then seen as a de-colonizing culture. 
Mobutus attempt at resurrecting traditional culture was labeled the 
“authenticite” (authenticity) campaign. 

Mobutu once said: 


We are resorting to this authenticity in order to re-discover our own soul 
which colonization had almost erased from our memories and which we 
are seeking in the tradition of our ancestors. 71 


James Brown (second from left) with President Bongo (right) of Gabon. 

(From Jet Magazine, 1975) 


For Mobutu, authenticity meant, for example, taking down crucifixes and 
ending the celebration of Christmas in Zaire. It also entailed wearing a 
standardized “traditional” national dress and nationalizing foreign busi- 
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James Brown at Gabon Sports Stadium. 

(From Jet Magazine , 1975) 

The arrival of James Brown to perform two free concerts made 
the front page of the Gabonais newspaper L’ Union. According to the 
L’Union, even though the mostly French speaking crowd understood few 
of James Brown’s lyrics, James Brown’s performance was a hit, 74 The 
performance, “sent the jam packed audience in the Gabon Sports Stadium 
into frenzies of delight.” 7 ^ The crowd even broke down the fence separat- 
ing them and the performer. President Bongo was very happy with the 
concert and told the African American magazine Jet , “ ...I have identified 
with every aspect of his career. Not only does he make good music but, 
like me, he had to struggle to the top from a beginning of poverty.” 76 

Bongo then went on to say that “he hopes to extend the relation- 
ship with Brown to help in the development of Gabon. He said he wishes 
to interest skilled Black Americans in considering Gabon as a place which 
they could make a new home.” Bongo saw in the figure of James Brown 
a chance to reach the African American community and to benefit in the 
form of investments or maybe even African American settlements in 
Gabon. Bongo’s expectations were perhaps a little too lofty but certainly 
he had made the right choice in selecting Brown for his popularity as a 
musician. But by 1975, James ’influence in the African American commu- 
nity was waning as the message of black power lost steam and other 
forms of music, like disco, were taking hold. So Bongo’s appeals, through 
James Brown, to the African American community were a little late. 


74 L'Union (3 January 1975), 1. 
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However, one wonders if Bongo hoped to improve the livelihood 
of his people through greater investment and overall development of his 
country. Bongo’s own personal wealth, and the manner in which he 
acquired it, might have been holding back the development of his country. 
Fred Wesley, who was with Brown in Gabon, argued that the disparity 
between the wealth of government officials, including President Bongo, 
and the average people was very great. Fred Wesley felt the deep econom- 
ic disparity between the people and the leaders. Wesley said, “ ...with the 
wealth in the Presidential Palace in Gabon [fairly re-distributed] everyone 
in the country could have been middle class.” 77 He thought also Zaire 
might have been in trouble after spending so much on the festival and 
fight. We are left to wonder if James Brown realized that unscrupulous 
political leaders such as Mobutu were using his concerts for political 
ends. 

Conclusion 

Soul culture was a source of solidarity between African 
Americans and Africans, especially the youth. It contributed to the devel- 
opment of broad-based Pan-Africanist thought among the youth. 

Moreover, African participation in soul culture symbolized a desire to 
break with European cultural hegemony in Africa. Indirectly appreciating 
James Brown’s soul music caused Africans, especially African musicians 
to reconsider the value of their own African forms of music as soul music 
had its roots in Africa. African musicians, like Ali Farka Toure and Fela 
Kuti, inspired by soul music and James Brown, developed new national 
musical culture for West Africa. Soul culture was an important moderniz- 
ing and de-colonizing culture. The study of soul culture, in the sixties and 
seventies in Africa, offers another way of understanding some of the 
methods used by Africans and African political leaders to achieve cultural 
and political emancipation from Europe. 

At the same time African leaders, like President Bongo of 
Gabon, President Kaunda of Zambia and Mobutu Sese Seko of Zaire, 
incorporated popular cultural forms, namely soul music and African 
American styles, to extend their political control. However, soul culture 
was more than a “tool” of the state, it served as a unifying force both 
within the nation-stale and across Africa. In the sixties and seventies, soul 
culture was the common currency for much of the Africa youth. In the 
end, revealing James Brown’s influence in Africa brings to light another 
dimension of Pan African thought -- cultural transference or migration. 


77 Wesley (18 August 1999), interview. 
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Economic Motivations for the Response to the 
Lecompton Constitution in Southern Illinois, 1858 

Mari Webel 

On January 14, 1858, the U. S. Congress received a proposed 
constitution from a convention held at Lecompton, in the Kansas territory. 
The Lecompton constitution was unremarkable apart from its seventh arti- 
cle, regarding slavery. Under the provisions of this constitution, created 
the previous September, “the right of property is before and higher than 
any Constitutional sanction, and the right of the owner of a slave to such 
slave ... is the same and as inviolable as the right of the owner of any 
property whatever,” and ‘‘the Legislature shall have no power to pass laws 
for the emancipation of slaves without consent of the owners.” 1 Such lan- 
guage in a proposed state constitution would have passed easily in the 
South as it coordinated with general practice in Southern governments in 
antebellum America. However, as the Kansas territory lay outside of the 
boundaries set by the Compromise of 1850 to restrict the extension of 
slavery into newly acquired western lands, the Lecompton constitution 
provoked a national political crisis. Debate and outcry were at a fever 
pitch during the first four months of 1 858, in response to a vote taken in 
the Kansas territory in December of 1857. Results from this vote showed 
6,226 citizens were in favor of the Lecompton constitution “with slavery,” 
with 569 opposed. 2 

The Lecompton controversy was the most acute crisis of section- 
al pro-slavery and anti-slavery sentiment to date. The extension of slav- 
ery into western territories had been historically problematic, and this par- 
ticular crisis reawakened fears first incited by the Kansas-Nebraska act in 
1854. 3 Then, the outcome of implementing popular sovereignty to build 
governments in the states to be carved from territories acquired from 
treaties with Mexico and Great Britain was called into question. With this 
in mind, the decidedly pro-slavery Lecompton constitution was effectively 
the worst possible outcome for popular sovereignty at work, for most 
Northerners, and the best possible outcome, for most Southerners. Parity 
between sections with regard to new states admitted to the Union had pro- 
foundly disrupted with the admission of California in 1850, 4 and during 

1 Lecompton constitution (1858), 15. 

2 Calhoun (1858). 

3 See Potter (1976) and Sewell (1988). 

4 Weingast (1998), 154. 



the following decade antagonism between North and South escalated. 

The Lccompton crisis brought philosophical and theoretical debates about 
popular sovereignty and the extension of slavery into western territories 
into the realm of practical political and governmental activity. 

Throughout the 1850s, the division between sections solidified, 
though “border states” would hang in a tenuous balance during the Civil 
War. As the foremost western free state, Illinois was allied with the 
North. However, the southernmost region of Illinois was distinct from the 
rest of the state, and reacted differently to the Lccompton crisis than other 
Illinois residents to the north. Public opinion in southern Illinois, as gath- 
ered from contemporary newspapers and as evident in one petition sent to 
Congress, deviated from the collective response of other Northern free 
states ... it was decisively in favor of admitting Kansas as a slave state 
under the Lecompton constitution, thereby extending slavery into previ- 
ously protected territories. Though a distinctive region, southern Illinois 
was still merely a section of a crucial free state, and the response to the 
Lecompton constitution deviated from widespread Northern opposition to 
the constitution. The response to the Lecompton crisis in southern Illinois 
alludes to a more complicated political, social, and economic milieu with- 
in a crucial free state. An examination of potential motivations for this 
regional response allows a more thorough interrogation of the identity and 
behaviors of the people behind the politics. 

In the months leading up to the Lecompton crisis in early 1858, 
opinion in southern Illinois was manifested in several ways. The editor of 
the Randolph County Democrat (Chester, IL), said in an article titled 
‘The Question Settled,” that 

The Kansas troubles are a mere prolongation of the Missouri controver- 
sy, in which the abolitionists of every hue in every part of the Northern 
States insist upon forcing another new State to adopt a constitution 
which it does not prefer. With reference to Kansas, they would trample 
on the right of her white people, upon the provisions of the Federal 
Constitution, and upon the principles of natural Justice, precisely as they 
attempted to do in the case of Missouri Thirty-seven years ago. 5 

This situates southern Illinoisans in favor of popular sovereignty’s superi- 
or position to federal laws, as it represents the most just and natural will 
of a group of free citizens. Amidst the crisis, the Cairo Weekly Times & 
Delta (Cairo, IL), the self-proclaimed “official paper of the city,” respond- 
ed to her congressman’s assertion that he “represented the strongest dem- 
ocratic district in the United States... and that the democracy there were 
opposed to the Lecompton plan,” with a counter-assertion, that “the peo- 
5 Democrat (30 July 1 857). 


pie of this district...believe the Lecompton constitution to be a just and 
legal instrument. 6 Both newspapers proceed with similar pro-Lecompton 
sentiment until the furor died down in the summer of 1858, though anoth- 
er source of sentiment represents a truly decisive vocalization of opinion 
within a national arena of discussion. In February of 1858, the U.S. 

House Committee on Territories received a petition from a small group of 
Randolph county citizens praying “the admission of [KansasJ into the 
Union.. .with the constitution formed at Lecompton.” 7 Collectively, these 
responses indicate a support of the Lecompton constitution oriented in 
direct opposition to the Northern free state response, instead falling solid- 
ly in agreement with the Southern position which favored Lecompton and 
extending slavery into the territories. 

Several factors may account for the adamant support of the 
Lecompton constitution in southern Illinois, which may in turn be evi- 
dence for a cultural identity more Southern than Illinoisan. The 16 south- 
ernmost counties of Illinois — Alexander, Franklin, Gallatin, Hamilton, 
Hardin, Jackson, Johnson, Massac, Perry, Pope, Pulaski, Randolph, 

Saline, Union, White, and Williamson -- were culturally and politically 
distinct from central and northern Illinois. Settled in the early years of the 
nineteenth century by emigrants from the South, a study of the nativity of 
residents from the 1 850 census indicates that the concentration of 
Southern-bom residents was exceptionally high. Kentucky, Tennessee 
and North Carolina contributed the greatest number of emigrants to south- 
ern Illinois, 8 while the northern and central Illinois were generally settled 
by emigrants from New England and Mid- Atlantic states entering the 
West via Chicago. 9 Nativity, presumed persistent familial links to the 
South, and a political orientation which corresponds with this representa- 
tion of Southern states, have been cited as one reason why southern 
Illinois appeared so distinctively “Southern.” 10 

Allusions to the southern orientation of the culture and politics of 
southern Illinois in the 1850s do not conclusively address the regionfs 
response to the Lecompton constitution. 11 In previous scholarship, south- 
ern Illinois has been characterized as an anti-abolitionist, anti-black, 
Democratic, and pro-South region, but never decidedly pro-slavery. The 
region’s response to the Lecompton constitution, I believe, suggests other- 
wise. Support of the Lecompton constitution translated into support of 
slavery’s extension as far into the western United States as slaveholders 

6 Weekly Times and Delta (3 March 1 858). 

7 Petition of Uriah Blue and others of Randolph County, IL. 

8 Adams (1967), introduction. 

9 Johannsen (1990), 188. 

10 ibid. 

11 See also Smith (1969), 12-13. 
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were willing to carry it. Southern Illinois seemingly should have allied 
more strongly with the rest of the state, but did not, and perhaps had little 
incentive to do so. To better explain the Lecompton response as a non- 
anomalous political response within the context of the region’s established 
culture, different methods and sources need to be examined. Associations 
between St Louis and the South, and St Louis markets and southern 
Illinois markets suggest that economic factors might have worked to rein- 
force existing ties with the South, effectively encouraging a continued 
Southern orientation with regard to the Lecompton crisis. 

While historical explanations of southern Illinois’s political and 
cultural identity remain vague, another problem arises with the relative 
scarcity of primary sources from the 1850s. Though many of the inhabi- 
tants of the southernmost sixteen counties of Illinois may have been bom, 
or had family still living, in the South, direct references to any tangible 
connection between the two areas are scant. Few personal letters or emi- 
gration accounts survive, and while newspapers provide an interesting 
slice of the local culture and economy, publication was sporadic at best 
and newspapers changed owners and editors frequently. Familial links to 
the South presumably remained private, and newspapers from the region 
generally discussed local and national politics, some local gossip, scientif- 
ic curiosities, and many advertisements. If Southern markets played a 
significant role within the economy of southern Illinoisans at the time of 
the Lecompton constitution, some evidence of the interaction between 
southern Illinois and the South would be evident in these local papers. 

Southern Illinois remains geographically distinct from the rest of 
Illinois, resembling more closely the Ozark foothills of Missouri and 
western Kentucky than the high prairie belt of the central Midwest. 

Distant from the Great Lakes transit routes which allowed goods to travel 
through Chicago and to Eastern markets, southern Illinois and other bor- 
derland regions relied upon the Mississippi and Ohio rivers and their trib- 
utaries as “natural highways.’’ 12 Paramount among other western river 
cities in the antebellum Northwest was St. Louis, Missouri. St. Louis was 
the most prominent port on the Mississippi River, whence goods from the 
surrounding Northwest flowed downstream to New Orleans, Louisiana for 
distribution to both Southern and international markets. 

Though surviving newspaper data does not characterize the mar- 
ket for goods exported from southern Illinois as “Southern” or “slave 
state,” it does reveal a strong connection to the St. Louis economy and 
market in regular advertisements for St. Louis firms, and regular reports 
on the activity of the St. Louis market. The weekly newspapers of 
Benton, Cairo, and Chester, Illinois, each featured advertisements for 
*2 ibid.. 18. 


goods and services in or related to St. Louis. While Cairo and Chester aie 
both located on the Mississippi river and so are perhaps more apt to ea- 
turc publicity for the nearest large port and market, Benton is located 
inland, with only a trunk road and local railroad line conncct.ng it and the 
St Louis area. 13 In 1850, the Benton Standard published weekly a full 
and reliable account of the prices in St. Louis, of all the leading articles of 
Produce, Groceries, &c„” accompanied by a table of current retail prices 
on the Benton market. >< In 1856, under a different editor. fcitaW 
again published prices for the St. Louis market. The surviving 1858 issue 
of the Standard does not contain a detailed table of St. Louis market 
prices, hut without specific explanations regarding the choice ot publica- 
tion dates for St. Louis market information, or the real effect ot different 
editors on publication choices, there is not decisive information tend.- 
cate that St. Louis market prices were less important in 1858 than in 

Table 1 illustrates the level of advertisement for St Louis dry 
goods stores and transportation services during the Lecompton ensis com- 
pared to advertising for local goods and transportation services. The 
number of advertisements for St. Louis merchants compared to Benton 
merchants indicates that Benton provided consumers for St. Louis mer- 
chants as did Cairo and Chester. Furthermore, all surviving Cairo and 
Chester newspapers make mention of activity on the St. Louis market, 
though not with the detailed prices offered by the Benton Standard. 

Chester, located south of St. Louis on the Mississippi nver, also earned 
many advertisements for St. Louis merchants, but none for merchants in 
other cities accessed by the river, or inland cities. Advertising in Cairo, in 
1 858 a larger city, reflects greater independent commercial development. 
Advertisements for steamboats, both passenger and freight indicate that 
Cairo relied upon St. Louis-based boats for both travel and trade. 

The degree of interaction between southern Illinois towns and St. 
Louis would be unremarkable were St. Louis the only city of consequence 
nearby. Though commerce in these three towns was limited by available 
transportation routes, Chester and Cairo both had access to Louisville and 
Paducah, Kentucky on the Ohio River, as well as Memphis, Tennessee 

accessed via the Mississippi River. Benton was connected with 

Belleville IL, a suburban St. Louis town by the Ohio and Mississippi rai - 
road but also lay quite close to the Illinois Central Railroad main line that 
ran between Cairo and Chicago. 15 Chi cago may have been lacking m __ 

13 Population of Cairo was approximately 2100. Chester approximately 1 00, and 
Benton approximately 400. Estimates from population reaults in Populauonof 
the United States in I860” (1864), 88-99. 

14 Standard (14 July 1850). 
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in Southern Illinois Towns. 1858 — 

Cairo (Alexander Co.)* 

Chester (Randolph Co.)* 

Rodolph (St. Louis- Memphis) 

Mai the faodt (St. Louis- Cano) 

Hitfiflya (St. Lou is- Louisville KY) 

Buck-eye Boy Express wagon 
(Sparta-Bellevile/Sl. Louis) 

William Cm vin (St. Louis-Chester ) 

Roddph (St. Louis- Cairo steamboat) 

Thomas Scott (Cairo- Paducah) 

Phillips, Hunt & Co., wharfcoat agents 
(Cairo & New Orleans, Paducah ICY; 
Paducah & Tennessee) 

A.Blockfc Bro. Wharf boat 

none 

Ed. Mead & Co. (fancy dry goods) 

Ed. Mead & Co. (photography) 

John L. Locke (furnishings) 

D. Pearce (hats & caps) 

L. & A. Oar (bools & stationery) 

Enders, Simmons & Co. (clothing) 

Wm. McLight (boots 6c shoes) 

Field, Benrdslee & Co. (men’s clothes) 
Sturges & Bro. (produce & commission) 

Hunter & Lea (photography) 
Washington Foundry 

Greenwood (Fruils & connections) 
Rudoff (Staves) 

F. Malinsh (Boots & Shoes) 

G. L. Rattelmiller (groceries) 

Jones (marble & drygoods) 

Dillon (Italian & American grocery) 

Lyman (dry goods) 

T.R. Douglas (drygoods) 

Andrews & Henderson (drug & jewelry) 

3 

9 

12 

6 




1 


commercial advertising due to its position as the “greatest primary grain 
market in the world, rivaling Odessa and Galatz, Danzig and St. 

Petersburg ” 16 Though Chicago wheat and commodities markets arc 
beyond the scope of this paper, we might infer that a lack of advertising 
indicates that Chicago flour producers operated in a less competitive 
atmosphere than St. Louis merchants, or southern Illinois farmers seeking 
lucrative markets. Additionally, of the cereal grains, southern Illinois pro- 
duced more indian com (8,787,862 bushels in 1 860) than wheat 
(1,367,108 bushels), oats (224,604 bushels), and rye (14,944 bushels). 12 
Wheat simply may not have been a profitable crop, and until 1857, wheat 
prices were not reported in Benton or Cairo newspapers for the St. Louis 
market. 18 

Even as St. Louis functioned as the primary port and market for 
import and export goods in the Northwest, it also held value in the South 
as a primary market, particularly as it related to New Orleans. DeBow’s 
Review, a New Orleans “commercial journal for the South and West,” 
published yearly and seasonal prices, volumes, and commission rates of 
the St. Louis market alongside other major ports such as Charleston SC, 
Baltimore MD, and Mobile AL. 19 In DeBow’s Review, St. Louis is pre- 
sented first as an outpost with great prospects as a trade center, and later 
commercial city on par with Southern port cities. General market reports 
over a ten-year period between 1848-58 were accompanied by reports on 
the “progress of the city,” its “colossal growth” and, significantly, as a 
place “safe for the South” regarding slavery. 20 

Correspondence between the editors of DeBow’s Review and the 
Missouri Republican of St. Louis reveal a confidence in the cityfs future 
as the “great commercial emporium of the Mississippi Valley” in 1849. 21 
Similar treatment of Missouri occurred in Chester’s Randolph County 
Democrat, which characterized St. Louis as a grand river city, whose 
levee displayed “some one hundred different articles of 
commerce... together with every variety of agricultural implements... nearly 
all bearing the mark of some shrewd Eastern Yankee manufacturer.” 22 
The article continues to espouse the glory of Missouri, and of St. Louis, 
drawing the parallel that “New York, now called.. .the Empire State, will 
soon cease to be so call ed, and New York, now called the Empire City, 

16 Debow (1858), 44 1~ 

12 “Agriculture of the United States in 1860” (1864), 31-35. 

18 Standard (19 July 1850); Weekly Times and Delta (6 June 1854). 

19 DeBow (1860), 220. 

20 DeBow (1858), 213; 335. 

21 DeBow (1849), 182. 

22 Democrat (11 February 1858). 
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will shortly cease to be so. Missouri, with her St. Louis, is in the ascen- 
dant.” 23 Such sentiment persisted into the late 1850s. In February of 
1 858, the Democrat featured a front-page article on the resources and 
prospects for the state of Missouri, “destined to become.. .the Empire State 
of the Union.” 24 Such glowing praise, taken with the level of advertising 
in the Randolph County Democrat as per Table 1 , indicates St. Louis’s 
prominent position. In addition, the Democrat's booster- like approach 
toward St. Louis might reflect an anticipation that continued prosperity 
for St. Louis meant a corresponding prosperity for local markets closely 
associated with St. Louis market pricing and fluctuations. 


| — tt,< we.* 





Regarding local and outlying markets, goods were divided into 
two basic categories, provisions and produce. 25 Movement of goods in 
these categories was effected by seasons, both in production and in actual 
transportation, such that, for example, provisions (flour, sugar) dominated 
winter markets but trading was influenced by the Mississippi’s freeze and 
thaw, and the passability of wagon roads 26 Unfortunately, most surviving 

23 ibid. 

24 Democrat (4 February 1 858). 

25 Democrat (18 February 1858). 

26 Democrat (18 February 1858) reports that “navigation has not yet re-opened, 
and no boat is receiving freight to-day for points below.” 





market information deals with winter markets, limiting knowledge of 
market behaviors possibly influenced by opposite conditions: fairer 
weather, easier transportation and abundance of produce. However, the 
relatively consistent reportage of market prices from St. Louis and local 
markets leads to the comparison of aggregate corn-sugar prices shown in 
Chart I . Prices reported in southern Illinois newspapers (surviving news- 
papers from 1850-1860) allow a comparison of aggregate prices over a 
seven-year period. 27 The spike in May of 1 854 seems somewhat anom- 
alous, and local newspapers explain neither the price increase nor the 
return to prices parallel to the St. Louis market in July (1854.583). 
Coordination between southern Illinois markets and the St. Louis market 
is more apparent as the decade proceeds, particularly between 1854 and 
1857. The upward trend in the southern Illinois market prices in 
September may be related to speculation in anticipation of the arrival of 
autumn harvest goods, the increase in per unit com prices acting to drive 
up aggregated prices. Coordination between sugar prices in southern 
Illinois markets and the St. Louis market, combined with the absence of 
prices for sugar on other markets, suggests that southern Illinois con- 
sumers relied on St. Louis for distribution of distinctively Southern goods 
such as sugar, molasses, tobacco, and rice. Though a significant portion 
of market reports for the years included in Chart 1, comprehensive sets of 
prices for sugar, molasses, tobacco, and rice for the same time period are 
not present. 

More significantly. Chart 1 illustrates the coordination between 
St. Louis and southern Illinois market prices at the onset of the 
Lecompton crisis. Considering the aforementioned publicity for St. Louis 
and Missouri in southern Illinois newspapers, it is, of course, difficult to 
conjecture the degree which economic interests might have effected 
southern Ulinoisfs support for the pro-slavery constitution, or the level to 
which the close association with St. Louis markets represents a reinforce- 
ment of existing ties to the South (vis & vis remnant Southern identity due 
to nativity and familial ties). However, the chart docs indicate that prices 
in southern Illinois were in closer coordination to the St. Louis market in 
the latter half of the 1850s. The prominence of advertising for St. Louis 
merchants in surviving southern Illinois newspapers from 1858, combined 
with the coordination of prices between southern Illinois and St. Louis 
markets, indicate St. Louis’s position as the primary external market for 
both southern Illinois consumers of dry goods and agricultural producers. 


St. Louis, and the St. Louis market, emerge as the primary point 
of intersection between southern Illinois markets and the South. 

Information from DeBow’s Review suggests that St. Louis, in the ascen- 
dant,” was important in the South both symbolically, as the first Western 
slave state, and practically as a crucial terminus for trade southward from 
the interior on the Mississippi river. The political importance of 
Missouri’s position as a slave state, particularly with the turmoil in 
Kansas caused by the bloody conflict between abolitionist and pro-slavery 
settlers in the territory, could not have escaped southern Illinoisans living 
just across the Mississippi River. Southern Illinoisans of Southern birth 
or lineage may have perceived a familiar Southern culture flourishing in 
Missouri, and St. Louis’role as both the primary market for their produce 
and main source of Southern consumer goods for the region bound it eco- 
nomically, socially and politically to the South. Through coordination 
between southern Illinois and St. Louis produce and provision markets, as 
well as retail advertising in southern Illinois papers by St. Louis mer- 
chants, the region was linked economically to St. Louis, and indirectly, to 
the South. These economic connections may provide another source for 
southern Illinois’s response to the Lecompton constitution, and their de 
facto support of extending slavery into the territories. Such dependence 
on the St. Louis market for prices and Southern goods worked to reinforce 
existing social and cultural finks between southern Illinois and the South. 
Considering these connections, the response to the Lecompton controver- 
sy in southern Illinois, and its particularly Southern character, is not sur- 
prising. 



27 Data restricted to that found in surviving newspapers (1850-1860) from south- 
ern Illinois. 
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from Herodotus, Histories , Book 1 

This history by Herodotus of Halicarnassus is written 
so that the deeds of men might not fade with time, so that 
neither the great and wonderous displays of Greeks and for- 
eigners nor the reasons why they warred with one another go 
unrecognized. 

(Translated by W. H. Sheann) 


As Herodotus moves into its tenth year, it is comforting to recog- 
nize that the strength and intellectual energy which brought the magazine 
into existence are still very much a part of the Stanford University History 
Department. Although the magazine has seen its way through many 
changes of staff and students, it has, nonetheless, received a steady stream 
of intelligent, well-written and polished essays, a selection of essays 
which could only come from a very unique and intellectually vibrant 
community. This praise might seem a bit self-congratulatory, but, as this 
year’s collection of essays demonstrates, we do not claim it idly. 

This tenth volume of Herodotus showcases essays written by 
undergraduate students — sophomores through seniors — which cover a 
millenium of history on three continents. This chronological and geo- 
graphical breadth is testimony to the broad abilities of the Department and 
its students. Moreover, married to this varied range of historical interests 
is a consistently strong sense of historical acumen: the authors whose 
work is found here know how to find and critically consult historical 
sources. All of the essays in this collection exhibit thorough, thought-pro- 
voking interpretations of the past; they are essays which we have enjoyed 
reading and hope that you will as well. 

This volume would never have been able to reach your hands 
without an incredible amount of help. The Carl F. Brand Fund, which has 
supported the journal for many years, has again defrayed publishing 
expenses. Joanna Osmond and Ruth Lowy in the History Department 
Office aided in adminstrativc matters. Matthew Booker, Brett Whalen, 
Marisela Chavez and J. B. Shank read and commented upon the essays in 
a swift and insightful fashion. Technical difficulties with the magazine 
layout were solved expertly by Jill Ho. All of these people deserve our 
thanks, and we hope that they, too, enjoy the fruit of their combined 
efforts. 


Now, with our numerous debts acknowledged, we exhort you to 
begin reading. As already noted, the work before you is diverse, but we 
invite you to connect the essays — and the larger framework of the journal 
-- much as our authors have already connected their own accounts of his- 
tory. Perhaps you will find no theme; however, we think that each essay, 
in its own way, offers an account of origins, or rather what it means con- 
sider the very concept of origins. In Lauren Maeda’s essay, the first of 
the collection, we find a close look at the “origins” of the scientific 
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method only to realize that science, what is often thought to be objective 
truth, is as much the product of social and cultural circumstance as 

absolute certainty. ‘The Myth of Pope Joan,” confirms this notion of 

“origins” as a social and cultural product by locating the historical origins 
of a medieval myth within a social climate of papal corruption. Nathan 
Collett’s “Soul to Soul," by contrast, looks at how a myth of origins 
shaped a social and political situation; it considers in what ways the per- 
ceived origins of Soul music contributed to solidarity between African 
and African American youth during the 1960s and early 1970s. 

This reading of the essays is. of course, only one way of trying 
to understand how they form a coherent journal. Read them for your- 
selves and let us know what you find. Communications with Herodotus 
should be directed to Michael Landres (mlandrcs@stanford.edu). 
Questions about this year’s selections, about working with the journal or 
future submissions are always welcome. 


Thank You, 

The Editorial Staff 
Herodotus , May 2000 
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Priest performs aerial exorcism to banish evil from Italian town 

Michael Day 

Thursday 30 Jut/ 2015 independent. CO uk 


Priest performs exorcism from a helicopter to banish evil from Italian town where several 
churches have been robbed and defiled 


Castellammare di Stabia. near Naples, is said to 
be beset with social and moral decay 

A priest has performed an exorcism from a 
helicopter to banish evil from an Italian seaside 
town said to be beset with social and moral decay. 

Worshippers organised the airborne battle against 
evil after several churches were robbed and defiled 
in Castellammare di Stabia, near Naples. 

The aerial benediction was carried out to bless and 
cleanse the town and the surrounding area. Locals 
say a series of incidents, inciuding the desecration 
of graves, crosses placed upside down, thefts from 
churches and Madonnas thrown off cliffs, suggest 


“If Satan exists, he has taken control of 
Castellammare di Stabia. There was nothing left 
but to try the exorcist," said a statement from the 
prayer group that called in the unnamed priest. 

It is not yet clear whether the exorcism, which took 
place on 9 July, has had the desired effect. 

But locals are hoping and praying that the 
benediction will help turn around the economic 
fortunes of the town’s 65,000 inhabitants, who 
have been hit by surging unemployment and 
closing businesses. 

However, some observers noted that the problems 
commons) with pollution and criminality in an area once 

known for its famous thermal springs are more likely to stem from organised crime than the occult. 

© independent.co.uk 
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The coastal town of Castellammare di Stabia (Wikipedia/Creative 
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The Only Five Public Statues of Historic Women in 

NYC hyperallergic.com 


Recently we covered the Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Susan 
B. Anthony Statue Fund’s campaign to install sculptures of 
the suffragists in New York’s Central Park, as out of the 
park’s 29 statues not one is of a real woman. Setting aside 
the allegorical females and fictional heroines like Lewis 
Carroll’s Alice, who are the historic women honored in New 
York’s public statuary? 

There aren’t many. However as NYC Parks Commissioner 
Mitchell J. Silver told Next City last week, he and Mayor Bill 
de Blasio are “absolutely thrilled we can address this 
inequity," noting their conceptual approval for the statues of 
Stanton and Anthony that puts them into the fundraising 
stage. Meanwhile up in Queens at its Borough Hall, the 
former plaza of the “Triumph of Civic Virtue,” a much hated 
1920s sculpture of a nearly nude man with a sword standing on two female sirens, 
may be remade into a place honoring prominent women from Queens. (As for 
“Civic Virtue," he was exiled to Brooklyn’s Green-Wood Cemetery in 2012.) 

A few women are honored on the I. Miller Building at Broadway and 46th 
Street, restored last year, with sculptures of Mary Pickford, Ethei Barrymore, 

Marilyn Miller, and Rosa Ponselle. And at the Bronx Community College’s Hall of 
Fame for Great Americans, busts of Harriet Beecher Stowe, Susan B. Anthony, 
Mary Lyon, Maria Mitchell, Emma Willard, Alice Freeman Palmer, and Lillian Wald 
are included. There are also the faces of femaie models if you know where to look, 
like Audrey Munson, who posed for several statues including the Isador and Ida 
Straus Memorial. Yet none of these can really be considered as public statuary that 
honors individual historic women. 

So let’s go chronologically through those that do. Don’t worry, this won’t take long, 
there are only five! 

Joan of Arc (1915) 

Riverside Park at West 93rd Street, Manhattan 

Dedicated in 1915, Riverside Park's triumphant Joan of Arc was not just the first 
public statue of a real woman, it was also sculpted by a woman: Anna Hyatt 



Sfarue of Joan of Arc in 
Riverside Park (photo by 
Jim Henderson, via 
Wikimedia ) 
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Sfaft/e of Joan of Arc in 
Riverside Park (photo by 
Chenumuri, via Wikimedia ) 


Huntington. Huntington had an impressive career in public 
art in the city, especially for the time, and you can also find 
her animal statuary at the Hispanic Society of America and 
a sculpture of Cuban hero Jose Marti on a galloping horse 
in Central Park. 

Golda Meir (1984) 

Broadway and 39fh Street, Manhattan 

Almost 70 years after Joan of Arc, 
New York got another statue 
honoring a woman, with Golda 
Meir at Broadway and 39th Street 
unveiled in 1984. The bust of the 
fourth Prime Minister of Israel was 
sculpted by Beatrice Goidfine. 

Gertrude Stein (1992) 

Bryant Park, Manhattan 



Statue of Golda Meir (photo In 1992 a 

by Joe Mazzola, via Flickr) . ! 

bronze by 
; Jo 

Davidson 
If of 
Gertrude 
Stein was 
installed 
in Bryant 
Park, the 
first public 

Statue of Gertrude Stein in Statue Of 
Bryant Park (photo by an 
Amoldius, via Wikimedia ) American 

woman in the city. The author and arts supporter sits in miniature on a pedestal, 
based on a 1923 model Davidson made while Stein was living in Paris. 

According to the New York Times, it was donated by art dealer Maury Leibovitz 
after he “heard Parks Commissioner Betsy Gotbaum complain about the fact that 
real women had yet to find an honorable place in the city’s public statuary." 
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Eleanor Roosevelt {1996) 


Riverside Park at West 72nd Street, Manhattan 




Posed in thought and leaning on a 
boulder, an eight-foot-tall bronze 
statue of Eleanor Roosevelt joined 
Joan of Arc in Riverside Park in 
1996. The first lady and 
humanitarian was sculpted by 
Penelope Jencks. 


Harriet Tubman (2008) 


Statue of Eleanor Roosevelt in Riverside Park (photo by 
C.M. de Talleyrand-Perigoid, via Wikimedia ) 


St. Nicholas Avenue and West 
122nd, Manhattan 


Finally in 2008, a larger-than-life 
bronze of Harriet Tubman was unveiled 
at a triangle of land in Harlem where St. 
Nicholas Avenue and West 122nd Street 
meet. The abolitionist was sculpted 
by Alison Saar, who stated at its 
dedication that she “chose to depict 
Harriet Tubman not so much as a 
conductor of the Underground Railroad, 
but as a train itself." 


Statue of Harriet Tubman in Hariem (photo by 
denisbin, via Flickr) 


Hyperallergic welcomes comments and 
a lively discussion, but comments are 
moderated after being posted. For more 


details please read our comment policy. 
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Raelian Statement Condemns Zionism, Says Raelians Are 
the True Jews 

By JNi Media 

Published: August 10th, 2015 jewishpress. com 



The Raelians have taken replacement theology to intergaiactic levels. 


Photo Credit : Asher Schw artz 


“And God created | 
the heavens 
and the earth..." 


Abba, Did God create 
life on other 
planets too? 


(JNi. media) It’s replacement theology for the new age and is likely to alienate those who 
support the state of Israel and also believe human beings were created by extra-terrestrial 
scientists. 

Heeb Magazine disclosed a statement from the Raelians, that the Jews have been officially 
replaced and are ordered to leave the Holy Land. It says Raelians are the real Jews who will 
welcome their “Messiah" or extraterrestrial creators, but first need to build a temple that will 
serve as an intergaiactic embassy. This sounds eerily similar to the concept of replacement 
theology that early Christians espoused as stating they had replaced the Jews as the chosen 
people. However, it is doubtful that the early Christian fathers believed, as the Raelians do, 
that humans were invented by a scientific team of extra terrestrials. 

In 1973, Claude Vorihon, now known as Rael, received a message from an extra terrestrial 
who called himself, conveniently enough, Yahweh, telling him that angels and other divine 
beings were nothing more than otherworldly scientists known as Elohim who have only to 
reveal themselves to usher in an age of global enlightenment. The Raelians are against war 
or military engagement in any form. Recently, they have declared their opposition to Zionism 
and released a statement purportedly from Yahweh, not to be confused with the god of the 
Jews. He says “the protection previously extended by Elohim to the Jewish people has 
ceased .... You have betrayed all the exemplary values of Judaism by stealing land and 
houses that don’t belong to you, and especially by not respecting my most important 
commandment. Thou shall not kill.’ And you have accumulated nuclear weapons that could 
kill millions of people in one go and spark off a world war capable of destroying all creation . . . 
We ask all real Jews to leave the land of Palestine as quickly as possible." 

http: //www . j ew i shp r ess . c om Aie w s/br ea ki ng- n ewsA aelian- statem e nt- con dem ns- z i o ni sm- s ay s- r aeii ans- are-the-tr u e- j e w s/20 1 5XJ8/1 0/ 
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Not surprisingly, Raelians declare they are the real Jews (so for whom is the message 
intended?), and wanted their own piece of the Middle East for construction of their 
intergalactic embassy, but were turned down. One wonders how Israeli Raelian tour guide, 
Kobi Drori, is going to react to the command that all those considered Jews up until the 
statement should leave Israel. Drori, based in Tel Aviv, was interviewed a few years ago by 
the ReligionNews blog, and explained how Jews are considered special in Raelian theology. 
Jews contain part of the Elohim, or divine messengers, when everyone else was made in a 
lab. This is the reason the Raelians wanted to build their temple in Jerusalem, so the extra 
terrestrials can “be among their children, their sons.” The Raelian symbol of the swastika and 
Star of David entwined is meant to promote co-existence. 

Drori said that permission to build such a temple in Jerusalem was greeted with a flat-out “no” 
by Prime Ministers Rabin and Sharon, Drori claims he received a letter that the Raelians 
“shouldn’t be afraid we’re forgotten.” 

One wonders if the recent rejecting of the Jews as, well, Jews and the condemnation of 
Zionism will impact the movement’s plans to build a temple in Jerusalem. Its reasoning is that 
the Jews were replaced because they kicked others off of their land, but the Raelians also 
want a part of Jerusalem. What will be next? A new revelation from their leader about the 
movement’s true origins in Jerusalem, and their own version of the right of return (but in this 
case with spaceships)? 


6 Responses to “Raelian Statement Condemns Zionism, Says Raelians Are the True 
Jews” 


1. Esther John says: 

August 10, 2015 at 3:58 PM 

I have watched a number of nonsense documentaries on the documentary channels on 
sky TV which are teaching that mankind came from aliens and they used a vicar from a 
church and a rabbi to prove what they were saying as true. They were also claiming that 
Jesus was part alien. ..so I’m not surprised at this. There is definitely an agenda to get 
people to believe and accept that we came from aliens and that we evolved from them. 

2. Eliza Howarth says: 

August 10, 2015 at 4:04 PM 

There are many Christian sects that make the same claim for themselves, that they 
alone have the “truth” — probably happens in all religions, as we try to make the 
Almighty Creator small enough to fit our tiny minds. 

3. Tommy Stemway says: 

August 10, 2015 at 4:15 PM 

made up garbage trash talk junk 
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4. Joseph Kolakowski says: 

August 10, 2015 at 2:05 PM 

Rabbi Bar Tzad ok wrote an interesting article exposing this cult as being demonic in 
origin (particularly considering their ideas on znus) 

5. BetteAnn Coleman says: 

August 10, 2015 at 7:17 PM 

This is garbage! 

6. Teri VandeKuilen says: 

August 10, 2015 at 7:26 PM 

I bet they believe they are aliens too, gee maybe they could go back where they came 
from. 


Printed from: http://www.jewishpress.com/news/breaking-news/raelian-statement-eondemns- 
zionism-says-raelians-are-the-true-jews/201 5/08/1 0/ 
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Raped, tortured, buried aiive: Horrific crimes of pro- 

Russia militia in Ukraine - euromaidanpress com 


2015 / 08 / 05 * 

Article by: Andrey Guselnikov 

Internecine warfare has broken out 
among the volunteer fighters of LNR [so- 
called “Luhansk People’s Republic” is a 
hybrid military formation consisting of 
mercenary and regular Russian troops in 
the occupied territory of Ukraine's 
Luhansk oblast created, funded and 
controlled by Russia - Ed.]. A bloody and 
merciless war. One of the battalions has 
become an outlaw gang and is killing their 
own. 

These stories will make your blood run 
cold. 

Two deputy commanders of a battalion in the Luhansk People’s Republic were arrested for 
wreaking havoc “within their territory,” and are accused of abusing peaceful civilians, taking 
fighters from other units as prisoners, killing their supposed brothers-in-arms who did not 
condone their lawlessness, or simply to loot their belongings. One fighter miraculously 
survived after he was shot in the head by commanders, another was shot four times and then 
buried alive but managed to climb out of his grave. 

In a candid interview the survivors told Russian news agency “URA.Ru" of the horrors they 
witnessed in the “gangster battalion.” The survivors are in hiding in Russia, fearing for their 
lives; the battalion commander promises to kill anyone who speaks out against him. 

In the early months of the invasion the combat unit fought selflessly for the idea of 
the Novorossiya project, but left to their own devices with no one in control over the last year 
of war, they’ve turned into a bona fide gang. “There are people here who are sick in the head. 
The mayor is afraid of us, and we control the police force.” The Ministry of Internal Affairs of 
the Republic of Luhansk has opened a criminal case and the first arrests have been made, 
but the situation is still not under control. 

— Look what he wrote to me! “You went to the police? You think I can’t find you? Just 
you wait, you’ll have company soon!” 

Marina shows me a message from her former commander via Skype. The girl is in a panic: 
the commander is threatening to “obliterate" her together with her husband Evgeny and their 
little boy. Marina is now in Russia, but even though she is away from LNR, she is rightfully 



The head of Special Battalion "Bryanka USSR” Senya aka 


"Vostok" r East"] The ’ Bryanka USSR" Group ( source : vkontakte) 
Commander Lyuty, feared by his own and by strangers Zhenya's 
bullet wound. Photo: from personal archive A Luhansk hospital 
paper dated April 2015 describing a penetrating wound to the 
head. Source: private collection 
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afraid. According to her, the battalion commander is a certifiable maniac, and he has many 
Russian subordinates who can go anywhere in Russia to find her. There is plenty for which 
he could seek revenge. The fighters who escaped are prepared to tell the whole truth about 
the armed unit that controlled the entire city in the LNR, murdering and burying anyone who 
they found undesirable. 

Marina and her husband found me through volunteers who were familiar with my story of 
the Donetsk sniper group commander Veselina Cherdantseva, who shot her deputy, a former 
paratrooper [after a night of drinking -Ed.]. The former militia fighters won’t trust anyone, but 
the investigation conducted by «URA.Ru» convinced them that they can tell us the truth. 
[Editor’s note: Russian media call ail non-regular Russian military formations in the Donbas 
“militia” despite many of them being former military from Russia handsomely paid for their 
service, and thus const# uf/ng foreign mercenaries .] 

“ BRYAN KA USSR” 

Our battalion is called 'Bryanka USSR” and it’s located in the city of Bryanka. The battalion 
has about 400 people. My husband Zhenya (call sign “Arbat”) was the deputy battalion 
commander for logistics. People came to him for everything. From businessmen to deputies 
and the mayor; whoever wanted to get anything done in the city came to see him. 

— Where is the battalion fighting? 

— We have an advanced position in Pervomalsk, and that’s about 4 km from the real 
frontline. Hence, our advanced position is actually in the rear. So we are shelling from within 
the city. 

— When our unit was first created, there were only 15 of us and 3 machine guns, adds her 
husband Evgeny [aka Zhenya/Arbat-Ed.]. — We carried out covert, hit-and-run operations. 
That’s when we were still fighting, now we don’t really fight anym ore. The last major operation 
was in Debaltseve, and even there we occupied one street and sat there for several days. 

Marina: Our unit subsisted on PR: we would drive out to the field, fire “Grads,” film some good 
footage. Our mission was to draw attention to ourselves so people would help 
and humanitarian aid would come. 

— Didn’t you get any provisions from the Luhansk republic? [the central “LNR” 
authorities in Luhansk, who are known for problems controlling various unruly units nominally 
subordinate to them-Ed .] 

— No, we’re outside the LNR military structure. In today’s faw we’re considered an armed 
gang. We have no military credentials and we took no military oaths. The battalion is made up 
of every sort of person: anyone who wants to join up gets a weapon. We don’t get paid. We 
serve for the principle and for a bowl of porridge. Mostly the guys go hungry, while the 
commanders eat sausage and meat. 

— Why wasn’t the unit incorporated into the LNR army? 
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— The commanders said we were against LNR, we were for Novorossiya. But, they said, the 
secret police wouldn’t allow Luhansk Ministry of Internal Affairs to disarm us. There are now 
many criminal cases against the battalion: murders, disappearances. Besides, we just found 
out that our commander receives money for us. At the present time, 400 members are 
registered in the unit, and the commander gets $250-5300 for each of them. Of course we’ve 
never seen that money, we didn’t even know about it. 

— How many people are there at the top of the battalion who are syphoning off this 
money? 

— Three or four people. Commander Dima Pendyurin “Lyuty" [“Ferocious” -Ed.], deputy for 
military operations Mikhail aka “Krym” [“Crimea” - Ed.], head of special unit Sergey aka 
Senya “Vostok” [ K East-Ed.]. 

— Where did the battalion get its money? 

— I don’t know where the money for the personal staff came from. As a deputy for logistics, 
my job was to get scrap metal, and get workers in factories and mines to cut their machines 
into ferrous and non-ferrous metal scrap. 

— Can you earn a lot of money from scrap metal? 

Marina: Zhenya would deliver anywhere from 50 to 150 thousand hryvnia to the commander 
a day [around US $2,000 - $ 7,000 - Ed.]. He would deliver it, hand over the packet of 
money, but what the commander did with that money afterwards only he could know for sure. 

I know for sure that to this day our unit continues shipping metal out of Krasnopolye mine. 

Zhenya would bring the commander packets of money every day. He would always say to the 
commander: “I’ll take some for the smokes." But how much would he take? From 100,000 he 
would take 500 hryvnias to buy food for us. I always said, “Zhenya, don’t give him 150, the 
commander doesn’t knowhow much you’re making, give him 100.” But he'd yell, “Are you 
nuts? Guys are sitting there hungry, how can you even suggest I do that!” In the end, that’s 
what happened. Dima [the commander-Ed.] took all the money for himself, and we ended up 
spending all the money we took on food, diesel fuel, or for funerals. Meanwhile the 
commander bought himself property in Sevastopol, in Simferopol, in Rostov. [Sevastopol and 
Simferopol are cities in the occupied Ukrainian peninsula of Crimea. Rostov is a Russian city 
to the east of Ukraine’s border- Ed.] 

SHOT RIGHT THROUGH THE HEAD 

-Tell me about your injury. 

Marina: - It happened because of a quarrel. 

Here’s the background: At Krasnaya Gorka there was a criminal who raped and 
murdered two girls, 13 and 14 years old. 

Our guys came to take him away from the city police HQ (we have access to the prison, to 
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the POWs located there). They made him lick the toilet bowl clean and captured it all on 
video. It was posted on the internet, and that same night - it was April 21st 2015 - Zhenya 
and Senya Vostok started to argue about who posted the video, how it was that half the city 
knows about it. They started losing it and cursing at one another. The commander said, “I’ll 
be waiting for you at the entrance and then I’ll kill you.” Zhenya replied, "You rat, you swiped 
all our money.” 

Zhenya: Before that, this happened: I handed him over 5000 hryvnia that was to go to the 
base, but he took the money and spent it. And when I reminded him about it, he snapped, 
“Watch your mouth!" He served some time in a juvenile detention center in Volgograd, and he 
really resented being called a rat. 

Marina: - When I saw Senya reach for his pistol, I tried to knock it out of his hand. He fell 
against the wall, but he still fired and the bullet wound up in Zhenya s head. I took out my own 
gun, I wanted to shoot him, but they threw me to the ground. They dragged Zhenya in one 
direction and me in another. Zhenya was writhing in pain: the bullet entered his right temple 
and exited the left top. He was gasping, screaming. They told me he would die. Kolya the 
redhead took out an automatic gun and wanted to kill him, to put him out of his misery. 

— Who’s Kolya? 

— Nikolay Gribunov, aka “The Weather Man". He’s in the clip about us aired by Channel 1 
[Russian state TV- Ed.]. They immediately took away my cell phone and my pistol. They 
didn't even let me call for an ambulance. If I hadn't appealed to Kolya the redhead’s 
conscience, if I hadn’t reminded him how we buried his son, Zhenya probably wouldn’t be 
alive today. 

— What happened to his son? 

— On January 1 , the same thing happened to his son, except that it was a machine gun. He 
was shot through the head and didn’t survive. 

— Was he also shot by someone on his own side? 


— Yes. 

When this happened, Kolya asked the battalion commander, “Bro, let me finish him off, 
the boy is suffering; he’s in pain!” A father about his own son, can you imagine? 

The commander said: “Don’t rush. Maybe he’ll survive.” They called an ambulance, took him 
to the city, but on the way to the hospital he died. We organized a good farewell, and gave 
him a great funeral. 

So I fell on my knees before Kolya, and I started to remind him about his son: “If you had 
helped Vitek right away, maybe he might have lived.” Prisoners were holding me back, and I 
was pulling away. I said, “! will cut all of you if you don’t let me go.” So they let me go and I 
run to Zhenya, and they start to pull me away from him again. 


AB 
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— Why did they do this? 

— They wanted to finish him off. And me too, probably. I screamed: “Zhenya, don't die! Keep 
breathing!” They said, “Shut her mouth, what is she yelling for?" I thought they wanted to kill 
me on the spot. “Krym” [the deputy battalion commander] dialed the commander and said: 
“What should we do with her?" The commander said to me: “If it wasn’t you, you’d be long 
gone.” I understood this: many a person was killed in front of me. I’m even grateful to them 
somewhat, for I am alive now, that they didn’t kill me right then and there. Now they’re pinning 
all their sins on us. But that’s another story. 

So Kolya drove Zhenya in a minibus to Bryanka hospital. They carried me back to 
headquarters and began giving me pills and water. 

When we arrived at the hospital he was taken straight to surgery. They cleaned his skull and 
said that he would die. I began asking the Commander to take Zhenya to Luhansk. He 
pretended he was calling but in the end he turned around and drove off. Through some 
acquaintances I got through to a woman in the [LNR] ministry of health, and they sent us an 
ambulance. We arrived in Luhansk at 00:30 at night. The doctors there didn’t have much 
hope either. Zhenya was unconscious the entire time. I begged them to perform 
another operation, after which he was in a coma for three days. 

-How long have you been in treatment? 

— We spent a month and a half in the hospital. In June he was transferred to another hospital 
to continue his treatment. They chained him and tied him. He was going out of his mind. Now 
he’s a bit like a little kid, calls me “Mama” sometimes. But generally speaking, he’s almost 
back to normal. 

The entire time we kept in touch with the battalion commander by phone. We stayed in 
contact, though some of my childhood friends started to phone me, telling me: “Marina, a plot 
is brewing against you here.” Apparently so I wouldn’t say anything about how this really 
happened. Right after [the shoot ing-Ed.] happened the commander said, “Remember, this 
happened at the frontline." I said, “Yeah, sure.” 

— So initially you didn’t want to make a fuss? 

— Of course not. When we were at the hospital in Luhansk, I was approached several times, 
by various special services, including the FSB [ Russia’s secret police - Ed.], asking me 
questions. They said that our unit had committed many criminal acts, such as 

looting and murder. But I didn’t give anyone away. I said that I was there with my husband 
and I didn’t know anything, he got wounded on the frontline. And the first thing I did when I 
left them was call the battalion commander and tell him everything. To which he said: “If they 
keep getting on your nerves, arrange a meet with them, we’ll show up and shoot them all.” I 
didn't like this at all. And when these people would call me, I’d say, “I can’t talk right now. I’m 
too busy!” And we were given guards. 

CLIMBING OUT OF THE GRAVE 
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— What could the unit be held criminally accountable for? 

— They committed horrible things in our battalion. We have a friend named Vadik from 
Stakhanov [a town in Luhansk region - Ed.]. Before the war he was the head of the road 
police in the Perevalsk district. He had many connections which he often used to help our 
base. He even began serving in our unit. On June 29, 2014 they buried him in Luhansk 
airport, but he managed to survive. The battaiion commander shot him. 

— Why did he shoot him? 

— Because of money — 300,000 hryvnia f around US $14,000 - Ed.] Vadik was going to pay 
ransom for his friend to the Sokol [“Hawk”- Ed.] unit from Perevalsk. 

— You mean militiamen took another militiaman captive? 

— This happens a lot here, in case you didn’t know. If we come across a drunk, for instance, 
we take him to “the cellar.” Only then do we decide whether it’s worth giving him back to his 
commander or whether it’s even worth calling the commander. Everything depends on how 
he behaves and how generous a mood we’re in. If we’re in a good mood, we might do 
nothing to him. 

Zhenya: — They were demanding 2 million hryvnia for Vadik’s friend. Vadik settled it for 
300,000. He was driving with another 3 men. They were all stopped, forced to dig their own 
graves and then were buried. The shooters were Bes, Dima and Kolya the redhead. Vadik 
had 5 gunshot wounds. He fell and barely could talk. The guys said: “He’s still alive!” and shot 
him again, a controlled hit in the neck. And then buried him. But he had strong lungs, he 
somehow was able to climb out of the grave, crawl to the road, and some girl called for an 
ambulance. He spent 22 days in a coma in a Luhansk hospital under an assumed name. He 
didn’t know which friend to call, afraid someone in the battalion would find out he was alive. 
Friends and volunteers drove him to Rostov, where he had an operation. He’s alive now and 
is in Russia. 

— Did the battalion know about Vadik’s shooting? What was the official story? 

Marina: — They knew but not everything. The official story was the usual: he was a “pro- 
Nazi traitor." As Dima says in such situations, “we received information that...” 

THE COMMANDER IS A TOTAL PSYCHO 

— Tell us about your commander. 

— Dima is from a poor family. His mother is an alcoholic. He was one of 5 children, they often 
begged in the streets. Dima often went hungry. My sister and mother sometimes fed him. He 
was always grimy and dirty. He worked in illegal coal mining pits. He was a caring person 
until he got a taste for money. He is sick in the head; I always called him “Maniachello" [“a 
total psycho Ed.] When I found out he was going to become commander, I was stunned 
and didn’t believe it at first. When I arrived at the base and heard the radio announce “The 
Commander coming in” I went out to have a look. When I saw it was Dima, I was in shock. 

6(9 
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— How had such a person become a commander? 

— Sack when they captured the Luhansk SBU office [SBU is the acronym for Security 
Service of Ukraine - Ed.] with wooden sticks against police armed with automatics {April 2014 

— Ed.], he was among the first 8-15 people from Bryan ka. At first his call sign was “404" 
because he had a t-shirt with that on it. And when they decided to give him his own unit, they 
voted: “Let Dima do it” because no one wanted the responsibility. After that “404” became 
“Lyuty" ['ferocious -Ed.] and gradually developed into his current violent state. 

Now we are blamed for everything: for all the deaths of our guys who were killed before my 
eyes and whose parents are still searching for them. If I start telling you everything as it 
happened, it’ll make your blood curdle. How they forced guys to swim and then shot at them 
so they’d swim faster. How they cut out bullets and cut off heads. All those people from our 
city that were killed before my eyes and are buried on the base, like dogs, behind the 
paddock for ostriches. There’s a whole cemetery there. 

Their parents are searching for them, they don't know where they are. I can’t just 
come out and tell them, “Oh, I know where you son is buried.” 

I’ve always been disgusted by what was happening at the base. I would even 

snatch painkillers from the infirmary to give the prisoners: you see, they’re all sick, riddled 

with bullet wounds, some have ears cut off, others legs. 

— What about the prisoners, who are they basically? 

— They’re mostly civilians who violated the commander’s curfew or who were picked up 
drunk. Or the wife called saying, “My husband is beating me.” So they go there, take the man 
away, kill him and bury him. The next day the wife comes looking for her husband, “Give me 
back my husband, you lowlife, I curse you." They answer, “So why did you come here 
yesterday and write a statement on him to Vostok?" Vostok is the guy that carries out all the 
dirty work: the murders and other violence. 

THE ENTIRE POLICE DEPARTMENT IS IN PRISON 

— You mean there is no police force in Bryanka? 

— There is a chief, Kolya Vostryakov. 

The entire police force is ours: as we say, so be it. 

I’m just Arbat’s [Zhenya's] wife, and if I can so easily go in the cellar, what can I say about the 
commanders. 

— How many prisoners are there on the base? 

— From one to 30 or 50. 

— What did they do with them? 
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— Most of them are killed, slaughtered, raped like girls, abused, shot, tortured. If someone 
pays money for them, like their parents or relatives, they’re released unharmed. They just get 
a beating on the back with a shovel. 

— Men raped other men? Can this really attract someone? 

— How can I explain this to you? The battalion accepted anyone, many were mentally 
unstable. 

— What sorts of torture? 

— Well, for example, let’s see what happens if we cut off your penis. 

— Did they actually cut off penises? 

— They really sawed people up with a power saw. 

— All 400 battalion fighters were like this? 

— Not all, of course. There were many normal guys too. But you couldn’t just leave the base. 
You could only go “through Odesa” as they say, meaning, you wouldn’t come out alive. 

ILLEGALS 

— How did you and Zhenya end up in Russia? 

— Back when we were in the hospital in Luhansk, a few people told me that we had to get out 
of there immediately. People from the Luhansk police told me this, and the guys from our 
base called me too: “Take Zhenya and get out, they’re pinning things on you, they want you 
put away.” I just didn’t believe it, not until the very end. I even called Dima and told him. He 
answered, “Marinka, don’t believe them. Tell me, who told you this, I’ll have him shot!” And 
then one day he called all my friends, everyone he could find, and said, “When Marina leaves 
Luhansk for Bryanka, call me. I have to meet with her to talk to her about something.” 

— What made you change your mind? 

— When a close friend from the base called me and said straight up: they want to kill you. I 
didn’t believe it at first. I turned to a friend in the Luhansk Ministry of Internal Affairs, and he 
confirmed it. So I hooked up with people in Russia, with a woman who iost her close friends, 
and told her: “Our situations are similar.” She helped us enter Russia. Our child is with us. 

— What are your plans for the future? 

— My head is mush. We want to go home, we want a normal life, to work. Here in Russia 
nobody needs us. But we can’t go home, because they want us dead there, and they want to 
pin some corpses on us. Our friends from Luhansk say, don’t even think of coming back here. 
We’re very worried about our family back in Bryanka. I don’t want them to kill my mother for 
someone else’s sins. 
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P.S. The Ministry of Internal Affairs for the Luhansk People’s Republic confirmed that a 
special operation is ongoing and a criminal investigation is under way in connection with the 
armed group “Bryanka USSR.” However the head of investigations declined to comment. 
Meanwhile URA.Ru has been able to establish independently that two deputy commanders 
have been arrested - “Krym” and Senya “Vostok." But the Battalion Commander, Dmitry 
“Lyuty” Pendyurin remains at large. [Pendyurin spelled his name Pindyurin on his vkontakte 
social media page, which has recently been deleted.-Ed.J 

Translated by: Paula Chertok 
Source: Ura.ru 
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ABSTRACT 

Strict import-export legislations of the medieval Dubrovnik (Ragusean) authorities 
included also a rather rigid control of the wine trade. Name ly since wine was considered 
as important nutrition sustenance, these regulations included not only wine import f'om 
foreign countries , but also control over the inner ti m ade within the holders of Dubrovnik 
district (later The Republic of Dubrovnik). Each violation of these regulations was fol- 
lowed by high fines and shedding of the smuggled wine to the sea . However, during the 
1 century these regulations had softened and spilling of the wine -hyis substituted with 
some other forms of punishment. 

Key words: wine trade, medieval Dubrovnik, contamination, social responsibility, wine 
consumption 


"INQUINAMENTODAVINO" DELL ADRIATICO ESEMPIDIPENE PERI 
CONTRABB ANDIERI DI VINO NELL A DUBROVNIK MED IE VALE 

SINTESI 

Le rigide normative sidle importazioni e esportazioni imposte dalle autontd me- 
dievali di Dubrovnik (Ragusa) comprendevano anche un controllo piutiosto rigido del 
commercio di vino. Sic come il vino era considerato una sostanza nutritiva importante ? 
tali regolamenti nguardavano non soltanto Pimportazione di vino da paesi stranieri o 
d "oltremaje, ma anche il controllo delle importazioni ed esportazioni di vino all 'interne 
dei " confini " del distmtto di Dubrovnik (successivamente la Repubblica di Dubrovnik / 
Repubblica Ragusea). Qualunque violazione delle norme comportava pesanti sanzioni 
e il versamento del vino in maie. Nel corso del KJV secolo, pero , queste norme faono 
ammorbidite e il versamento del vino fij sostituito con altri tipi di pene. 

Parole chiave: commercio del vino, Dubrovnik (Ragusa) medievale, inquinamento, 
responsabilitd sociale, consumo del vino 
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Questions and problems regarding medieval wine-trade on Mediterranean are rather 
well elaborated in She existing historiography. 1 2 Undoubtedly wine was quite an important 
commodity and - as far as regarding Mediterranean - it was not luxurious merchandise. 
Its importance was tightly connected with the fact that wine, and its production, were one 
of the foundations/basis of the daily life in the Mediterranean basin. 

Pre-modern Dubrovnik in any sense was a part of this pre-modern Mediterranean 
world, and thus in medieval Dubrovnik situation regarding wine and its daily usage was 
not different than in any other pre-modem (medieval) city on the Adriatic coast. ] Wine, 
its production and trade was an important part of Dubrovnik's economy which is quite 
obvious even from Dubrovnik's medieval statutes, since there are 26 ordinances regar- 
ding the treatment of grapes and vine, 9 ordinances regarding vintage, and 20 ordinances 
regarding wine-trade. 3 Li comparison to some other medieval cities on the eastern Adri- 
atic coast like Split and Trogir which had far less ordinances regarding the wine-trade, 4 
one has to note that Dubrovnik authorities obviously considered wine and grapes very 
important for their city. 

Moreover, as Major Council of Dubrovnik explicitly stated in one of their conclusions 
in 1415 wine was considered as one of the first and most necessary things for the health 
of the human body de principalioribus el neccesai ioribus rebus requisites samtati 

corporum humanorum J# ). (DAD, ACMai, s. 8, vol. 1, fol. 3) Such a statement reveals the 
fact that wine in medieval Dubrovnik was considered not only as food trading commodity 
but primarily as foodstuff with valuable nutritional sustenance. Such an opinion can be 
corroborated with many examples where wine was given as addition meal to the laborers 
who worked at communal (public) edifices (e.g. MR IV, 167). Still, the fact that wine con- 
tains alcohol could cause in daily life many “problems”, since extensive drinking could 
lead to alcoholism and possibly to violence. 

Ey the same token, wine and its usage left some trace in Dubrovnik's contemporary 
literature. Namely, famous tradesman and author of merchants 1 manual Benedetto Co- 
trugli in his study Della mercatura e del mercante perfstto wrote also about wine and 
its value in business and daily life 5 He states that any respectable merchant should have 
own vineyard and wine cellar (Kotruljevic, 1985, 211, 228), but also that one should be 
careful with wine consumption since love towards wine drinking could damage his bu- 
siness (Kotruljevic, 1985, 164-165). Moreover, Cotrugli reveals that extensive drinking 


1 See e.g, Rase, 201 1 ; Gottaidn, 1996; Unwin, 1996, 143-177; James, Veale, 1971 ; Rokfti, 1993. 

2 See e.g.: Dime Knazevic h 1 966 ;Krekic, 1930; Krekic, 1973, Lucid, 1991 ; Ravancic, 2D01 ; Darovec, 2QD9. 

3 Ordinances regarding wine and me hade Statut Dubrovnik a. Lib I, cc. 2, 26, 27; Lib. 13, cc . 4, 10, 2S, 29 ; 

Lib. Ill, cc. 39, 4D, Lib. V, c. 26; Lib. VI, cc. 17, 27, 35, 36, 37, 3B, 41, 65, 6S; Lib VIII, cc. 54, 76, SO. Td 

SDne of these ordinances! will refer in more detail later in the text 

4 Statut Splita, Lib. Ill, c. 55; Lib IV, cc. 112, 113, Ref. 31, 32, 34; Statut Tiogira, Lib. I, c. 6; Lib II, cc. 

47, 52, 53, Ref. I cc 54„ 63, Ref II Privilegium Of course these statutes contain also ordinances about 

vineyards since viticulture tepie sente d significant pail of theii economy. See: Statut Split a, Lib. Ill, cc. 97, 
105, 106; Lib. IV, cc 90, 114; Lib V, c. 5, Ref. cc. 13, 53, lD3,Nav. cc 9, 19; Statut Trogra, Lib. I, cc 29, 
34, 57; Lib II, cc. 31, 71, 72, 73, 75, 76, 77; Lib. Ill, cc. 30, 33, 53. 

5 Though there are several editions of Cotrugji study sn this investigation I have used Katmljevic, 1935, 
117-240. 
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can cause spiritual lethargy, impotence and various other diseases (Xotruljevic, 1935, 
164-165, 305-206). 

Similarly, Nicola Vito Gozze in his study Gousrno della famiglia discussing the edu- 
cation of children, Gozze considers that drinking - that is, drunkenness - stirs up lust, 
looseness of moral and causes damage to the head (“here sprona alia lussuria, offende il 
capo, fa le persons scandalose (Gozze, 1589, 82-83) Furthermore, Gozze com- 

pares lack of moderation in drinking with gluttony and finds that guzzling is the worse. 
In addition, Gozze thinks that moderation is always worthy of praise, and as an example 
he quotes Lycurgus’ law (Gozze, 1589, 82—83). Finally, similarly to Cotrugli, Gozze also 
states that on the family table should not be too much wine (Gozze, 1589, 113), which is 
clear testimony that wine was usual part of a meal 

If we consider that these two writers had transferred public opinion one could con- 
clude that wine was appreciated as a good daily sustenance, but only if it is moderately 
used. Yet, if a person guzzles, he or she will be intoxicated, and that will lead to lust and 
inappropriate scenes. 

On the other hand, as it was previously mentioned, wine and its usage in daily life 
were regulated by the normative ordinances gathered in the statute and later reformations. 
Firstly I have to state that I will not discuss all the ordinances and entire legislation regar- 
ding the wine and viticulture in pre-modern Dubrovnik because this is rather extensively 
elaborated in the literature. 6 However, I would like to examine and discuss some of these 
regulations and examples of their implementation. 

Namely, in medieval Dubrovnik, as in other contemporary cities on the eastern Adria- 
tic coast, wine -trade was rather precisely regulated. I do not intend to elaborate all the de- 
tails and differences between such regulations in different communities, but I just would 
like to point out that basically in all these communes import of foreign wine was prohibi- 
ted and all such import was strictly controlled. Still, it seems that Dubrovnik authorities 
had - at some point - the most “severe 11 rules regarding wine smuggling and wine modi- 
fications. And in this short article I would like to propose possible reasons and answers 
for such a situation. 

Namely, in the Dubrovnik medieval statues, i.e. m the Oath of wine supervisor, it is 
stated that any vessel that comes to Dubrovnik should not bring wine that was used as 
food on ship (Statut Dubrovnika, Lib. H, c. 18). This wine that was left after the voya- 
ge should be distributed among crew but not more than certain quantity (depending on 
the length of the voyage) and the rest had to be spilled/poured into the sea. Similarly, 
another statutory ordinance prescribed that without explicit rector's permission residents 
of Dubrovnik could not bring foreign wine to Dubrovnik, and the penalty for smuggling 
foreign wine was confiscation of the wine which then had to be poured out. In addition, 
the smuggler, if he was from Dubrovnik, had to pay 25 perpeii (Statut Dubrovnika, Lib. 
VI, c. 35; Lib. VIH, c. 80). At the same time foreigners did not have to pay fine and their 
wine could be given to the Dominican or Franciscan monks to be later distributed among 
the poor. Still this order was supplemented in 1320 and from that time even foreigners had 


6 See e.g.: Creoiosnik, 1933; Dime Kmezevic, 1 966 ; Ravancic, 3D0 9 ; Di eskovic, 20D9 . 
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to pay fine and spill wine into the sea. If one now reconsider generally accepted notion 
that wine in the medieval Mediterranean was considered as a food, these regulations from 
Dubrovnik medieval statutes seem rather strange and rigid. 

Moreover, these rigid ordinances included even wine-trade within the borders of the 
commune, because such trade was also strictly regulated. For example wine produced on 
the nearby islands (Sip an, Lopud andKolocep) could be sold only in the taverns on these 
islands, and the penalty for breach of this rule was 2 peiperi (Statut Dubrovnika, Lib. VI, 
c. 41). By the same token, in 1358 Dubrovnik authorities decided that any person who 
brings wine from peninsula of Peljesac to Dubrovnik should lose his land on this penin- 
sula or —If he would not have landed property there - to pay 500 peiperi (Statut Dubrov- 
nika, Lib VI, c. 45). 7 Moreover, such vessels carrying contraband had to be burned, and 
all the crew punished according to the law. Still, this ordinance allowed limited import of 
grapes and wine from Peljesac to the city of Dubrovnik: land owners from Peljesac could 
bring two baskets of grapes from each possession on the peninsula, and foreign merchants 
from far away could bring wine that represented food supplies for the ship crew 

Similarly, according to another ordinance each person involved in wine smuggling 
was to be fined — owner of ship with 25 peiperi, captain and notary of the ship with 10 
perperi equally, each sailor with 5 perperi and each carrier who carried such contraband 
with 3 perperi (Statut Dubrovmka, Lib VIC, c. 80). Finally, in 1360 Minor Council de- 
cided that no member of Major Council may not even raise a question about wine import 
or otherwise would be fined with 100 perp&ri (LV, c. 14). 

By the same token, one has to bear in mind that Dubrovnik authorities also took care 
about the quality of the wine within their jurisdiction and they prohibited any “contami- 
nation" or "pollution" of wine Namely, according to the city Statute any mixture of wine 
with honey (mead) was not to be produced for selling but only for personal usage The 
fine for offender was 2 perperi and all the mead was to be spilled (Statut Dubrovmka Lib. 
VI, c. 40). Similarly, all the wine within the city had to be stored within stone wine cel- 
lars, or otherwise offender would be fined with 2 perpeii and such wine had to be spilled 
(Statut Dubrovmka, Lib. VI, c. 38) E 

If one compares these regulations with similar ordinances in Split andTrogirit is ob- 
vious that in latter communities penalty of spilling wine (into the sea) was not practiced. 
Wine-trade was controlled and basically without explicit consent of the rector any import 
of foreign wine was not allowed. Fine for smuggling was between 20 and 100 libras, whi- 
le wine was confiscated (Statut Splita, Lib. IV, cc 112, 113; Statut Trogira, Lib II, c. 47). 

Still, as preserved sources witness, residents of Dubrovnik and foreigners often did 
not obey these regulations and in contrary they tried to smuggle wine within the city 
district. Namely, many of those who had obtained an explicit rector's consent for import 


7 Even later Dubaovnifc, authorities prescribed similar rigid ordinances regarding punishment of wine 
smuggling. See: LV, cc. 14, 74, 144. 

3 Reasons far such strict regulations mi^it be interpreted also as fond of policy of protection af custom exs. 
Ham Ely, conservation of wine in the Middle Ages was rather undeveloped and wine that was stored in 
cellars duiing tire fall quite often was spoiled already in May or June. Because of this many wine traders 
tried to cover bad taste af spoiled wine mixing such wine with honey and some spices. 
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of certain quantity of wine have tried to hide and bring LL a little more”. The best known 
examples are related to Dominicans and Franciscans, who in Dubrovnik each year obtai- 
ned a privilege to import a certain amount of wine. The quantity of this wine varied from 
year to year. For example in 1335, the Minor Council permitted them to import up to 100 
quinqui of foreign wine, but only for their own consumption (MR I, 354). Although they 
had this consent, Dominicans often tried to illegally import more wine than they were 
allowed. For example in 1434, Fetar the prior of the monastery of St Dominic tried to 
smuggle 8 quinqui, but he was caught and sentenced to a year of exile or a fine of 4 9per- 
peii' T he chose the latter, of course Li this case even the captain of the ship and the sailors 
were punished (DAD, ACMin, s 5 vol. 6, fol. 141). 

By the same token, some officials like communal physicians often tried to acquire im- 
port permission. For example in 1407 magi ster Petrus Alb erini de Camurata, phisicus de 
Fkneciis received permission to import a smaller quantity of malmsey, because he needed 
it for the preparation of some medications (Jeremic, Tadic, 1938, 24). Similarly, in 1455 
another doctor requested such a permission but his reason was even more interesting - 
he stated that wine was essential for him to hip himself in good health (Teremic, Tadic, 
1938, 34). It is hard to say whether these two misused this privilege as above mentioned 
Dominican prior did, but such scenario was not entirely impossible because retail of good 
foreign wine could be quite a lucrative business. Namely, retail price at tavern could be 3 
or 4 times higher than wholesale price (Dinic Knezevic, 1966; Rav ancic, 2001, 26—29). 

In 1392 Dubrovnik authorities even decided to allow wine import to all the residents 
but only up to 2 quinqui (app. 44 liters) per person. However, next year this decision was 
abandoned and import was again allowed only with explicit consent of rector with a tax of 
6 grosso per quinquum (LV, c. 74) It would be interesting to determine what caused this 
temporary and rather swift change regarding the wine import Was it because of grape/ 
wine production decrease m that year or this lifting of wine import ban was related with 
some other causes? Unfortunately, for this period Dubrovnik archival documents are not 
completely preserved and it is impossible to determine whether some this decision had 
some temporary political grounds (Lonza, 2008, 123) On the other hand, investigation 
of the prices of wine in Dubrovnik in that period does not reveal any significant change 
regarding wine production and wine consumption (Dinic Knezevic, 1966, 58— 62), s and 
therefore this question has to stay unresolved. 

However, such rather frequent modifications of wine -import Riles and numerous 
repeating of wine-import prohibitions indirectly witness that smuggling of wine was a 
constant. Example of unsuccessful smuggling attempt in 1427 reveals a typical scenario. 
A ship that tried to smuggle wine from the island of Si pan to the city of Dubrovnik was 
captured and soon after burned iuxta morsm and all the involved were fined By the same 


9 However, on# has to not# that political instability regularly affected wine prices and wine policy of 
Dubrovnik authorities; as it happened at the end of the fourteenth century (1399-14D2). N amely m that 
period price of wine decreased because of the political and war - conflicts an the northern borders af 
Dubrovnik during the process of acquisition of the territory of Terrs Nave (Dubrovacko primorje), which 
connected Dubrovnik with their possessions an peninsula of Peljesac 
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token, confiscated wine was firstly brought to the rector's palace and then it was poured 
into the sea (vinumjiiit effiixum). However, sometimes rector could do a grace and give 
a pardon to the law offenders as it happened a year earlier (1426) when state officials 
found a certain of wine on ship that transported salt from city of Brindisi Since sailors 
immediately agreed to spill the wine into the sea rector was graceful and did not impose 
mulct on them. 10 

As it was demonstrated these strict rules about spilling of confiscated smuggled wine 
were frequently modified and changed mostly according to the will of rector and his 
minor council. Still in the first half of the fifteenth century a significant change occur- 
red that became a rule of permanent nature. One of the previously mentioned examples 
clearly witnesses this change Namely in the above mentioned case of Dominican prior 
Petar (1434) the punishment of pouring smuggled wine into the sea was not imposed. The 
reason why this wine was not spilled into the sea was an ordinance of the Major Council 
from 1432 according to which it was decided that the confiscated wine should not be pou- 
red out any more, but distributed to the sick and poor inhabitants of the town (LV, c. 253). 
This regulation proves that Dubrovnik government was concerned about standard of its 
subjects' life. Moreover, this regulation additionally reveals that in medieval Dubrovnik 
wine was considered part of the meal which had to be found “ on the table” of each inha- 
bitant of the Republic. 

However, one has to ask whether there was any pattern in aforementioned regulations 
change. Namely, from the time of Statute (1272) these changes happened m some time 
intervals of 20 to 50 years. First significant change happened in 1320 when Dubrovnik 
was deeply involved in taxation argues with Venice regarding import of some hinterland 
goods in Venice. Thus this change regarding foreigners' involvement in wine import pro- 
bably was reaction on the Venetian taxation restrictions. Similarly, ordinances against 
import from Peljesac (1353-1360) were caused by the fact that in 1333 Dubrovnik had 
acquired this peninsula that is even today well known wine-growing region and wine 
from Peljesac probably threatened wine market in Dubrovnik district On the other hand, 
although documents for this period are not completely preserved, short termed liberating 
change that happened in 1390's probably was caused by Dubrovnik's attempts regarding 
the acquisition of the region of Primorje and the fact that in that time Dubrovnik's direct 
hinterland became politically quite unstable which caused some uncertainty in food su- 
pply, especially regarding wine since most of Dubrovnik district vineyards were placed 
on their northern borders. The fact that prices of wine on Dubrovnik market did not signi- 
ficantly change until 1398 might witness that Dubrovnik authorities with this ban lifting 
measure wanted to stabilize prices of wine by assuring wine supplies of the city through 
import since domestic production m the district of Dubrovnik was endangered. Similar- 
ly, some changes regarding the restriction of wine import from region of Konavle and 
surrounding areas that happened around 1415 were connected with the later Dubrovnik 
acquisition of Konavle region which became another wine-growing region incorporated 
into the Republic Similarly, the “last" change in 1432 almost certainly was caused by 


10 See: Krekic, 1956, 59-6D (footnote 10), 91-92 
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the same effect of political instability in hinterland that brought many immigrants and 
newcomers into Dubrovnik, and all of them had to be fed and kept in good health in order 
to prevent any social turbulence 

At the end* when one reconsiders all these measures regarding prohibition of wine im- 
port and spilling wine into the sea, their change and final consequences, it seems that all 
of the actions of Dubrovnik authorities were guided by one simple rule: protection of their 
city and social order within the borders of commune (later Republic). Namely, all these 
“severe” ordinances had to protect domestic production of grapes and wine, and such 
protection included prohibition of any “contamination” of domestic market with foreign 
wine. However, when domestic production was not satisfactory, Dubrovnik authorities 
did not hesitate to find the best solution to provide enough wine for all the inhabitants 
even if this implied wine import. 
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"EONTAMINACIJAZ VINOM 11 JADRANSKEGA MORI A. PRIMERI 
EAZNGVANJA TIHOTAPCE V VINA V SRED NJE VE SEEM DUBROVNIKU 

Gordan RAVANC1C 

HfYfllski institutza pavi^est, Gperticlin ID, 1DQ0D Zn^eb, Hivnskn 
e-mpuil: gDEdao@tsp.hi' 


POVZETEK 

V clanku so prikazani s tragi uvozni/izvozni pradpisi oblasti srednj&veskega Dubrov- 
nika (Ragusa), h so vk! me avail tudi precej tog nadzor nad trgovanjem z vinom. Ker so 
vino obravnavali hot pomembno h'anilo^ ti pr&dpisi niso ragtdirali la uvoz vina iz tuji- 
ne f tamvac tudi nadzor nad trgovanjem z vinom znotraj meja oh'aja Dubrovnik (kasnaja 
Dubvovmska republika). Vsaka h'sitev teh predpisov sa ja kaznovala z visohmi kaznimi 
in zlivanjem tihotapljenega vina v morje. Vandar so v 14 . stole tju te pradpisa omilili in 
namesto zlivanja vina uporabili d rugae ns oblika kaznovanja. 

Kljucne based# ; trgovina z vinom, srednjevaski Dubrovnik , onasnazavanja, druzbana od- 
govomosU po7 r aba vina 
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Recreating alchemical recipes shows the genius of ancient scientists heritagedaily.com 


From “dragon’s b!ood”to slippery elm root, 
coded and obscure ingredients of ancient 
recipes are getting a second look today not 
by Harry Potter fans, but by historians who 
want to experience science as it was 
practiced centuries ago. 

An article in Chemical <S Engineering 
News (C&EN), the weekly newsmagazine of the 
American Chemical Society, explores some of 
the intriguing discoveries these recent efforts 
have yielded and the unexpected questions 
they raise. 

Sarah Everts, a senior editor at C&EN, notes 
that most science historians had long derided alchemy as pseudo-science, and many assumed that 
scientists of old weren’t particularly clever. And with recipe instructions such as “igniting the black 
dragon,” it’s no wonder. 

But a lot of persistence and detective work have revealed that some early scientists wrote their 
instructions in code as an early form of intellectual property protection. 

Historians have now figured out that dragon’s blood refers to mercury sulfide, and igniting the black 
dragon likely means igniting finely powdered lead. 

Resurrecting ancient recipes tells us that the science of long ago was far more sophisticated than 
previously believed. For example, it reveals that Romans from the 2nd century used nanoscience, if 
unknowingly, to dye their hair. And it raises bizarre questions. 

When re-creating a paint binder made out of eggs, one researcher asks, “Do we need to breed chickens 
with a diet consistent with 1552?” 

PRESS RELEASE - AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 

Want to write for us or submit an article? 

Email : editor@heritagedaiiy.com 

Copyright - HeritageDaily ©, All Rights Reserved. 
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Southern Illinois University | Sunday, August 2, 2015 

Mark Wagner, director of the 
Center for Archaeological 
Investigations at Southern Illinois 
University Carbondale, with the 
Crenshaw House in the 
background. Wagner led an 
archaeological team excavating 
the yard surrounding the Crenshaw 
House for the Illinois Historic 
Preservation Agency. The site is 
formally known as the Hickory Hill 
Historic Site, and locally as The 


CARBONDALE, III. - Whatever else might be said about him, John Crenshaw was 
proud of his outhouse. 

“Privies were usually just holes in the ground in his day," Mark Wagner, director of 
the Center for Archaeological Investigations at Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, said. “He made his of stone blocks - it was probably something 
people talked about. We found mirror glass in the privy vault, so it seems he hung 
a mirror in it. it was very fancy. I've never dug anything like it." 

The Crenshaw of privy fame is also the Crenshaw of Old Slave House infamy. 
Wagner led a team of archaeologists to find out a few things no one knew about 
the Illinois historic site - namely, what and where were the outbuildings? 

He completed his final report for the Illinois Historic Preservation Agency this 
month. The State of Illinois owns two acres of the original 10,000 that made up the 
John Crenshaw estate, located near Equality in Gallatin County. The preservation 
agency maintains the site, which is currently closed to the public. Wagner said the 
state has considered opening the house and grounds as an interpretive center. 

The site’s official name is the Hickory Hill State Historic Site, from the Crenshaw 
family name for the estate. The name by which it is known regionally - the Old 



Old Slave House. ( Photo by Jeffrey Garner) 
by Andrea Hahn 
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Slave House - refers to Crenshaw’s nefarious reputation as a kidnapper and illegal 
slaver. Popular legend has it that the house itself was even the scene of a slave- 
breeding operation. 

Wagner’s focus, however, was not the inside of the house, but outside it and the 
yard. An estate the size and value of Crenshaw’s had outbuildings, but none have 
survived, not even in photographs or other representations of the house and 
grounds. Finding the outbuildings that existed in Crenshaw’s day gives a more 
complete picture of the historic site. 

The team used remote sensing during the early stages of the investigation, 
including ground-penetrating radar, electrical resistance meters and a 
magnetometer. This equipment, and digging sample cores, contributed to the 
discovery of the layout of the house’s yard - including the fancy privy. 

“We might have dug for days and still missed some of what we found with the 
remote sensing," Wagner said. 

The team found evidence of a dirt cellar that was likely part of servants’ quarters, 
the outline of the original garden, a summer kitchen, a well, a carriage drive and a 
find that contradicts the legend - a back porch immediately behind the house and 
constructed with it. 

Local legend credits Crenshaw with contributing to a “reverse Underground 
Railroad." Crenshaw allegedly used a carriageway that went right into the back of 
the house to bring in free black people his thugs kidnapped from the North. 
Crenshaw is said to have smuggled his captives across the nearby Ohio River to 
Kentucky to sell them down the river into slavery. 

Wagner said historians have uncovered evidence that Crenshaw faced charges of 
kidnapping at least four times. He was acquitted in all four cases, but in at least 
one case - that of a woman named Maria Adams - he was popularly believed to 
have been involved. 

However, the presence of the back porch, and the uncovering of the carriageway, 
indicate that carriages pulled up to the back porch in plain sight - in other words, 
not for smuggling but for elegance and convenience. Wagner said the finding 
doesn’t exonerate Crenshaw nor does it necessarily salvage his reputation, ft does, 
however, indicate that the house itself is not likely to have been used the way local 
legend tells. 

Crenshaw seems, also, to have been a fastidious and somewhat house-proud 
man. In addition to his ostentatious privy, he was meticulous in keeping his yard 
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neat. That means artifacts from his time are scarce. Some of the most impressive 
finds are pieces of copper-trimmed ironstone plates from the Edward Walley 
pottery in England, which the team excavated near the dirt cellar that might have 
been servants’ quarters. Wagner thinks possibly the Crenshaws followed the fairly 
common practice of passing used dishes to a particularly faithful servant when the 
family acquired a newer set. 

While Wagner and his team were exploring the yard, architecture experts explored 
the inside of the house, including the infamous third floor. The third floor, popularly 
believed to be haunted, was divided into a series of small rooms. These rooms 
were supposedly a holding facility and sometimes part of a slave-breeding 
operation. 

The investigation, however, does not support that legend either. Robert Swenson, 
a retired architecture professor at SIU, removed paint and wood samples from the 
attic rooms and found they had been constructed and finished the same time as 
the lower floors of the house. A 3D reconstruction shows that the third floor was 
decorated much the same as the rest of the house as well. Crenshaw seems to 
have modeled the interior to resemble the small cabins on a steamship. He may 
have had plans to take in travelers from railroad traffic, but his ambition seems not 
to have matched the actual traffic. 

“We can’t say no one was ever held there against their will, 1 ' Wagner said. “But 
that’s not why the third floor was built that way - we can say that.” 

Charles "Chuck” Swediund, a former photography professor at SIU, also had a 
keen interest in the third floor. He cataloged historic graffiti on the walls, including 
poems and dated messages written by teenage girls in the mid-1800s. 

Wagner likened the graffiti to the autograph books that were popular at the time. 
“They don't seem to be afraid to be in the third floor of the house," he said. “They 
are using the house as an autograph book, writing poems and drawing flowers and 
hand prints." 

A particular anomaly was that the girls wrote down their ages and weights. Wagner 
said it’s likely they'd gone to the coal mine near the property and gotten weighed. 
They were excited about it, it seems, because they’d never before known what 
they weighed. 

“The attic has become a record of who was there," Wagner said. 

There are no immediate plans to ready the site for public use. Wagner noted, 
however, people are interested in the site and its history. 
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Enter Richard Kuenneke, a fiimmaker and former instructor in SlU’s Department of 
Radio, Television and Digital Media Specialization, who documented the 
archaeological dig throughout its three years of activity. He’s finishing up the 
editing now, and hopes to make the film available through public television. 

“We needed some public outreach," Wagner said. “People were interested in what 
we were doing, but, because the site is closed to the public, they were not allowed 
to visit the site during the excavations. A video documentary is one way for people 
to see what we did and what we discovered at the site." 

The film includes images of the artifacts, the excavation and the interior of the 
house. Both the report and the documentary are currently under review at the 
Illinois Historic Preservation Agency. The report is a public document and will be 
available in the future, probably as a .pdf document. The Crenshaw House group 
hopes to make the video documentary available to public television next year, 
pending approval from the preservation agency. 
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Published On: Aug 04 2015 06:33:00 PM PDT 

A suspected purse snatcher is in Jail thanks to the intervention of a 
Good Samaritan and some good police work. KXLY4's Jeff 
Humphrey reports. 


Show Transcript 


A SUSPECTED PURSE SNATCHER BEHIND BARS TONIGHT... 

ONLY BECAUSE OF A STORY YOU SAW HERE LAST MONTH AND 
SOME GOOD POLICE WORK. 

IT STARTED WHEN A GOOD SAMARITAN, WHO HAPPENS TO BE 
A ROLLER DERBY QUEEN CHASED DOWN THIS THEFT SUSPECT 
AS HE RAN OUT OF THE SOUTH HILL FRED MEYER. 

A KXLY FOUR STORY WITH THE GRATEFUL PURSE OWNER PROMPTED 
A POLICE INVESTIGATION AND LED TO RONALD WARNER’S 
ARREST. 

OUR JEFF HUMPHREY WORKING FOR YOU TONIGHT WITH A LOOK 
AT HOW POLICE SOLVED THIS CASE IN JUST ONE DAY. 

AND I NOT SURE WHAT'S MORE IMPRESSIVE THE DETECTIVE’S 
QUICK WORK OR A ROLLER DERBY QUEEN WHO DIDN’T HESITATE 
TO CHASE DOWN THE THEFT SUSPECT ON FOOT EVEN THOUGH 
FOUR LANES OF TRAFFIC. 

HIS NAME IS RONALD WARNER AND THE FRED MEYER'S LOSS 
PREVENTION STAFF HAD ALREADY STARTED WATCHING THE 
HEROIN ADDICT WHENEVER HE WAS IN THEIR STORE. 

BILL ERWIN/SHOPPER 


we were going to go to the checkout stand and last 
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minute we decided to get some ice cream and i left 
my wife in the cart and was walkign down to the ice 
ceram aisle and heard my wife scream hes got my purse. 

THE THIEF TOOK OFF OUT OF THE STORE. 

THE SECURITY GUARDS COULDNT GET TO HIM IN TIME. 

BUT SOMEONE ELSE WAS THERE TO HELP. 

A MEMBER OF THE SPOKANNIBAL ROLLER DERBY TEAM. 

HEIDI MUAT/GOOD SAMARITAN 
i had no idea what was going on but i thought he needs 
to be chased because that doesn't look like his pursej 
flung my sunglasses and everything and just started 
running after him. 

IDA B CHOAZZ, DIDN’T HESITATE TO TAKE OFF AFTER THE 
SUSPECT. 

W13 24 

we ran over to the freeway we had to dodge some traffic 
and once he realized i wasnt going to stop because 
i was dodging traffic with him, we headed to the freeway 
and he looked and saw he had nowhere to go other than 
running, and i said i can out run you, give it up, 
and he just looked at me and tossed the purse. 

THE ERWINS THANKED HEIDI FOR HER HEROISM, A POLICE 
OFFICER SAW OUR STORY - THEN DETECTIVE TY SNIDER PICKED 
UP THE CASE. 

THE SAME DAY HE SAWTHE STORE'S SURVEILANCE VIDEO 
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HE IDENTIFIED WARNER AS A SUSPECT, WHO COINCIDENTALLY 
WALKED IN FRONT OF SNIDER'S CAR HERE AT PACIFIC AND 
ALTAMONT LATER THAT AFTERNOON. 

THE DETECTIVE GIVES HEIDI HIGH MARKS FOR HER HEADS 
UP PLAY. 

DETECTIVE TY SNIDER 13;31 some people walk around 

with blinders on but she actually took notice of what 

was happening and took action in this case13;27 

SPOKANE POLICE REMIND SHOPPERS THAT A LOT OF PURSES 

GET STOLEN FROM GROCERY CARTS. 

YOU CANT WALKAWAY FOR EVEN A SECOND AND IDEALLY, 

YOU'D HAVE THE STRAP LASHED ONTO THE CART AND DEFINITELY 
HAVE YOUR WALLET ZIPPED UP INSIDE. 

MISS IDA B CHOAZZ CANT' BE EVERYWHERE AT ONCE AND 
SO WE HAVE TO LOOK AFTER OURSELVES. 

REPORTING IN SPOKANE, JEFF HUMPHREY KXLY FOUR. 

© 2014, Morgan Murphy Media 
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Skypark at Santa's Village: Not happening this year 

By Jim Sieinberg , San Bernardino Sun d a ilynews . CO m 



Sill Johnson, project manger for Skypark at 
Santa’s Village, Tuesday, February 17, 2015. 
Skypark formerly Santa’s Village planned to 
reopen later this year as an adventure action 
park with Christmas flare. The park was opened 
in 1955, an was the worldfis first franchised 
amusement park. After being closed for some 17 
years the revamped park will feature mountain 
bike riding, camping, fishing, a retail store and a 
bakery located in the original Good Witch's 
bakery building. (Photo by John Valenzuela/ The 
Sun) 

The Pumpkin Coach was a favorite attraction for 
the younger visitor to Santa's Village . (Courtesy 
photo) 



“This is terrible news,” said Polly Sauer, executive 
director of the Lake Arrowhead Communiies Chamber of Commerce. 


LAKE ARROWHEAD » The highly anticipated 
remake of Santa’s Village near here won’t open in 
August, as previously announced. And it won’t open in 
time for the 2015 Christmas season either. 

Bill Johnson, Skypark at Santa’s Village project 
manager, said this week that the opening “will be 
moved out until next year.” 

He declined to elaborate. 

“We are dosing the park to all media, until further 
notice,” Johnson said in a text message. 


“We are still desperate here (economically)," she said. The park would have brought 200 year-round 
jobs and hundreds more part-timers. And it would bring visitors from outside the mountain communities, 
who would spend money in shops and restaurants across the area. 

Sauer said she knew the park would not open in August, but thought it would open for Christmas. 

“I guess that’s why my first name is really Pollyana,” she said. 

This is the third delay in the park’s opening. 

In June 2014, Johnson announced that new owners planned to re-open the park as a year-round tourist 
destination in the fall. Late last year, and early this year there was a sign in front of the long-shuttered 
property along Highway 18 saying that a reborn park would open in March. 

In early February, Johnson announced the park would open on Aug. 1 . 

“This is a monumental undertaking,” Johnson told the Lake Arrowhead Municipal Advisory Council in 
early February. 
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Johnson’s vision for the remake of the iconic Santa’s Village is a year-round park that includes mountain 
biking, zip lines, hiking, fly-fishing iessons, trout fishing, climbing walls, weddings and camping. And 
around Thanksgiving, the focus w! include all the magic of Santa and his helpers, the attraction that 
drew people from around the Southland to the 153-acre site since its opening in 1955 until its closure in 
1998. 

To make that “incredibly ambitious” Aug. 1 opening, Johnson said he would need the approval of a 
myriad of state and federal agencies, plus San Bernardino County. 

"The county is in the process of selecting a consultant to do the EiR (environmental impact report) for 
the project,” said county spokesman David Wert. 

The county expects to seiecithe consultant soon, Wert said. And after that, a “scooping meeting” will be 
held within 30 to 45 days to determine what the EIR needs to address. 

How long the EIR fakes to complete will depend on the outcome of the “scoping meeting,” Wert said, 
adding that they typically take about a year. 

The Skypark development team submitted applications to the county for the project on Feb. 5, Wert said. 

The process to select an EIR consultant and the staff review is “meticulous and thorough,” Wert said. 

Caltrans is awaiting a traffic study on the project from consultants hired by the developer, said Terri 
Kasinga, a Caltrans spokeswoman. 

After that is received, Caltrans traffic engineers will make recommendations on possible road upgrades 
needed because of the project. 

Sauer said the twice-delayed projected openings does not reflect badly on Johnson’s credibility, but 
instead raises some questions about governmental cooperation. 

Lorraine Mark, now 55, recalls the days when her parents loaded their three young daughters into the 
family car for the Christmas season visit to Santa’s Village. 

“It was a magical place. We were overwhelmed not only by Santa, but by all the fantasy characters,” the 
Burbank native said, recalling that period when she was about 9 years old. 

Mark and her husband, along with a college-age son, are in the process of buying a second home, about 
a four-minute drive away from Santa’s Village. 

“I was disappointed when the March opening didn’t happen,” she said. “And now with the August 
opening not happening ... I hope it’s a question of when, not if.” 

Copyright © LA Daily News 
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Searching for the Valley's Bigfoot 

Laura Peters , tpeters@newsteader.com newsleader.COITI 


STUARTS DRAFT - The first patch of woods, farthest from the campsite, was the eeriest. 

Stepping into the thick forest, it felt as if something had its eyes on us. It’s that feeling where 
the tiny hairs on the back of your neck stand on end and a sharp shiver runs down your 
spine. 

We were being watched, but didn’t know from where in the woods, or by what. 

Every sound became amplified with a sense of fear and intrigue. 

We were frightened but excited to explore the unknown — an unknown that in this case could 
have included a creature known as Bigfoot. 

When everything was dark and the world around us seemed to be falling info a deep slumber, 
that’s when things got exciting. 

It took a few minutes for our eyes to adjust to the night. 

The ears adjust too. Mosquitoes buzzing, cicadas droning in the trees, nearby campers 
talking and laughing. These sounds faded imperceptibly before we realized if was dead quiet. 
And then we’d hear it. A quick jolt in the leaves; could be a deer running. Large thumps 
behind you; could be a tree falling. 

Or something more. Just consider the possibilities. Don't jump to conclusions. Those simple 
thoughts were harder to grasp in the dark. 


SKEPTICS AND BELIEVERS 



(Photo: Mike Tripp/The News 

Leader) 


Bigfoot researcher Fred Kanney talks about families of 
Sasquatches he believes to be living in the vicinity of Coal Road in 
Augusta County as well as encounters he believes he has had 
with them during an interview on Friday, July 10, 2015. 

It was a Friday night a week after the Fourth of July. I had 
somehow been talked into taking this assignment by my co- 
worker, staff photographer Mike Tripp. It was an idea that we’d 
both been bouncing around, about joining up with focal Bigfoot 
believers and heading out on a hunt. 

Daniel Benoit started a group he calls the East Coast Bigfoot 
Research Organization a few years ago after doing research in 
Pennsylvania. 


We had been out with Benoit once before, a daytime investigation in June on the edges of 
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West Augusta in the George Washington National Forest. We had had to cut out early due to 
a massive thunderstorm. 

We resumed at a different site that Friday, this one outside of Stuarts Draft in the shadow of 
the Blue Ridge. Benoit, aiong with Tripp and myself, were joined by local Bigfoot hunter Fred 
Kanney, who has been exploring the woods of Augusta County since the 1980s. We were 
also joined by The News Leader’s content coach Jeff Schwaner, who’s as skeptical as I am. 

“If they do come in an area and you hear doves and everything making noises, then it goes 
dead silent, just fet your senses go,” Kanney said. 

He said that dead silence is key in finding a Sasquatch. It s about not thinking about it too 
hard, you just let nature take over, he said. 

“I can always tell when they’re watching me,” Kanney said. “Expect the unexpected out here.” 

Kanney said he has been following one “squatch” in particular, Henry. He describes Henry as 
a male, having a blackish, gray coat. According to Kanney’s observations, Henry stands 11 
feet tall and can run up to 250 feet in three seconds. Out of the more than 80 Bigfoots 
Kanney has reported seeing, Henry intrigues him the most. 

“I had one walk in front of me on all fours,” he said. “I thought it was a bear. Then he stood up 
and I saw it wasn’t a bear. I decided to approach it. Once it saw me, it ran into the woods. 
They’re incredibly fast.” 

Benoit and Kanney, aiong with other Bigfoot enthusiasts, go out almost weekly to hunt for 
clues. 

“This area right here has been active,” Benoit said. "I believe it’s possible there’s something 
out there.” 

Benoit’s hunting areas span the Valley, but the most active sites are off Coal Road near 
Sherando and near Elkhorn Lake outside of West Augusta. But Coal Road is Kanney’s prime 
territory, and where we were investigating that evening. 

“I believe they are intelligent and very curious,” Benoit said. “They have to be intelligent to 
have avoided mankind for this long.” 

ON THE HUNT 

Our investigation started during the day, to get the lay of the land. According to Kanney, he 
said he felt like something was following us the whole time we were hiking into the woods off 
Coal Road. 

Bigfoot researcher Daniel Benoit measures one of the castings he believes to be of a 
sasqaucht footprint during an interview at his home in Crimora on June 4, 2015. 

Kanney and I spotted a few tracks, some of them bear tracks, but he pointed out the tracks 
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Searching for the Valley's Bigfoot 

with different characteristics. It has to do with 
ridges. A bear’s foot has a high shelf-like 
ridge in the middle, where a person would 
have the arch in the foot. 


(Photo: Mike Tripp/The News Leader) 

side of the forest. We communicated with hand-held radios. 


That night, I was out with Benoit and 
Schwaner, as Kanney took Tripp to the other 


Kanney instructs: with a Bigfoot’ s print, it’s 
larger than a person’s, no doubt. For 
measurement, he used his hand, which from 
the top middle finger to the base is six inches. 
We had found tracks that were twice the size 
of his hand. 


Now, I was already completely freaked out by being in the dark woods. So, I was taking all of 
this with a grain of salt. 

Some of the noises we heard, like large bangs, turned out to be either the campers close by 
closing car doors or someone setting off fireworks after the Stuarts Draft parade. 

Some, however, could not be explained, though we still hadn’t heard anything so 
unmistakably strange that it shook the skeptic in us. 

Then, there it was: a small “whoop" sound. It was so close, almost quiet, but both Benoit and I 
heard it clearly. I was mid-sentence talking to Benoit and we both stopped, hearing it at the 
same time. 

Benoit tried to do some tree knocks, which he said sometimes he can elicit a response. In 
past investigations, Benoit said he has received tree knocks in response to his own. This 
time, nothing. But later we did hear a strange low huff-like growl near us which no one could 
explain. Schwaner had heard it earlier, with Benoit and I missing it. The one we all heard was 
confirmed by Schwaner to be the same sound. 

What was it, though? 

Was it a bear, a bobcat? Those animals wouldn’t be anywhere near us under most 
circumstances, in general they avoid people altogether. So what was huffing and puffing out 
there? 

THEORIES, AND WHAT TO LOOK FOR 

Benoit has spent most of his life exploring the woods and he tries to go out camping every 
chance he gets. 

But what exactly do he and other Bigfoot hunters look for? 
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• Large footprints that span fifteen inches or more are a good indication of a Bigfoot presence. 

• Weird formations in the woods, such as trees bent over and twisted in odd arch-fike 
constructions. Benoit believes they are made by non-human entities. The tree arches can’t 
always be explained by weather or other natural causes, he said. 

He said he first tries to explain everything he finds with science. Tracks could be bear tracks 
or human footprints. A strange bend in a tree couid be caused by either high winds or a falling 
tree. 

“Some trees also grow that way,” he said. 

But a tree that has been twisted so severely and snapped down while still remaining rooted, 
standing out like some kind of trail post, isn’t so easy to explain. Some of those trees are aiso 
woven with other pieces of trees or secured into the ground 

“I THOUGHT IT WAS A BEAR. THEN HE STOOD UP, AND I SAW IT WASN'T A BEAR.” 
Fred Kanney, local Bigfoot hunter 

Those who investigate Bigfoot or Sasquatch tell their stories with such passion. You can see 
it in their eyes. Going over their encounters shivers go up their arms, almost like they can’t 
believe it themselves. 

Benoit has had several experiences to back up Bigfoot claims. He has casts of footprints he’s 
found in the woods that are almost twice the size of a human. 

He’s also heard tree knocks, whoops and wails that he says wildlife in this area don’t make. 

Benoit believes Bigfoots are descendants of primates called gigantopithecus, a 9- to 10-foot 
tall standing primate that roamed the Earth during the prehistoric era. 

A tree shows evidence of a twisted break several feet off the 
ground. Researchers with the East Coast Bigfoot Research 
Organization feel that breaks, such as this one, where the tree 
was broken as if by a twisted motion may have been caused by a 
Sasquatch. Members of E.C.B.R.O/ searched the George 
Washington National Forest near Elkhorn Lake for evidence of 
Sasquatch during a weekend investigation on June 20, 2015. 

“It is more logical to believe that this species is what still exists 
today,” he said. “We do know that many of our known animals 
living today date back from the prehistoric era so why rule this 
out? I believe that today’s Bigfoots are the descendants of this 
large massive primate but some may be of a different breed given 
the various sizes reported throughout the regions or states of our 
country.” 
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Benoit also credits legends of the Native American community as historical evidence of the 
creatures’ sharing territory with humans. The legend of a large man-iike creature more than 
eight feet tali can be found in multiple tribe histories, he said. 

Kanney, on the other hand, believes Bigfoots are human hybrids. 

OFFICIAL TAKE 

Assistant Professor James A. Parkhurst of Virginia Tech said neither the fossil record nor the 
present-day distribution of non-human primates in areas clustered closer to the equator 
suggest there’s anything apelike haunting our Virginia forests. 

“So, why would this entity, if truly from among the primates, be so different and so far away 
from the vast majority of extant or past populations of large primates of the world?” he asked. 
“Where would it have come from?” 

There are some exceptions, such as in the Himafayas, but no large primates ever were 
known to exist in the temperate regions of North America, he said. Parkhurst said there is 
evidence torn northwestern Northern American of early proto-primates, squirrel-sized 
creatures believed to be the ancient ancestors that may have led to a branch of primates, 
back some 50-55 million years ago. But he said no larger precursor has been found. 

The local game commission and other government agencies don’t acknowledge the 
existence of Bigfoot, either. 


Daniel Benoit of the East 
Coast Bigfoot Research 
Organization shares his 
search for the elusive 
creature called Sasquatch, 
aka. Bigfoot, and why he 
believes it to be a real primate 
living in Virginia. Mike 
Tripp/The News Leader 

That could be because there 
is no evidence to back up the 
Bigfoot claims, according to 

“Because there has yet to be any valid, science-based data and/or physical evidence of 
presence produced, those in the science community commonly would state this ‘entity’ does 
not exist,” he said. “If such an entity was as common as some claim, one would expect to find 
much more physical evidence of that presence (i.e., tracks, feces, hair, bedding or resting 
sites, skeletons/carcasses) left behind, yet there is a very clear dearth of such evidence.” 

“Nearly all pieces of evidence used to support claims of presence systematically have been 



Parkhurst. 
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proven to be hoaxes and/or doctored or manufactured evidence," he added. 

Kanney said it's a big cover-up by authorities. Kanney said he’s learned everything about 
Bigfoot by being in the woods and learning from the creatures themselves. 

“I’m in their bedroom,” Kanney said about being in the woods. “It’s all about respect. Coming 
out here is like going to school. I’m constantly learning, watching and observing.” 

Benoit has been in contact with Jeff Meldrum, a professor of anatomy and anthropology at 
Idaho State University, whose research includes the evaluation of the footprints purportedly 
left by an unrecognized North American ape, commonly known as Sasquatch. Benoit sent 
Meldrum hair samples to be examined. 

“It does not reflect the ‘gold standard’ we infer for purported Sasquatch hair,” Meldrum said. 
“(Benoit’s) hair sample is a clump of unshielded guard hairs with only a slight flaring of the 
distal end tapering at the tip ... my best initial impression is it’s a black bear.” 

FIRST-HAND ACCOUNTS 

Mark O swell came down for an investigation with Benoit in June that Tripp and I had 
attended. Formerly in the Marines and thriving in a structured environment, Oswell has a hard 
time believing in the unbelievable. But, with his own first-hand experiences, he’s become a 
believer. 

“Once it’s in your blood, you want to know about,” he said. 

When we were out on the first investigation near Elkhorn Lake, we saw tree bends galore. I 
also got that feeling that something was following us. 

“I BELIEVE THEY ARE VERY CURIOUS CREATURES.” 

Daniel Benoit, Bigfoot researcher 

And then came the rock throwing. 

We heard distinct sounds of rocks hitting trees. We investigated if it could have been 
something that had fallen or someone producing the noise, but to no avail. We were the only 
people out in a secluded part of the woods. 

“You hear and see things that you can’t explain,” he said. 

Bigfoot hunting comes along with a huge stigma. Wild stories of Bigfoot hunting lead to 
questions about the hunter’s truthfulness - or sanity. 

• Oswell said he had left his camp with clementines on a picnic table. He was the only one 
camping in the area, but upon his return he found all the clementines peeled. 

• Kanney onetime left jars of peanut butter at a campsite to see what would happened. The 
jars were tightly sealed. When he return one was missing, some had the lids removed. 
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• Benoit had a similar experience with rocks being placed around his campsite. Also alone for 
the weekend, he had left the site to return to rocks being placed in a formation on a table. 

A Bigfoot is a generally playful creature, Benoit said, but they can get aggravated and throw 
things. Shades of the rock-throwing that 1 encountered. 

“They'll let you know when they don't want you around,” he said. 

Benoit told a story that happened a few years ago when he spotted a family of squatches 
near Elkhorn Lake with about four other people. 

Upon the ridge across the lake, he saw big figures crouching down, which at first he thought 
were bears. But, then they stood up and were wide and large creatures. Some remained 
crouched, but it seemed they were just looking at each other, out of curiosity. 

“I believe they are very curious creatures,” he said. 

Bigfoot researcher Daniel Benoit of Crimora 
captures video as he walks through the 
wilderness seeking signs and evidence of 
Bigfoot. The East Coast Bigfoot Research 
Organization searched the George 
Washington National Forest near Elkhorn 
Lake for evidence pointing towards the 
existence of Sasquatch during a weekend 
investigation on June 20, 2015. 

Parkhurst said the belief in Bigfoot is like 
those in the Valley saying there are mountain 
lions here, which the game commission also 
said do not exist in the area. 

“We know there is an historical record of presence that predates the animal’s extirpation from 
the East by humans, as the cougar originally was a species native to the region at one time,” 
Parkhurst said. “Yet, we have yet to find any credible evidence to support the notion that it 
once again is present in the Commonwealth, at least as a sustainable population.” 

Many arguments of Bigfoot's existence is centered around the Sack of physical and forensic 
evidence of them. No bones, no bodies, no roadkiil. 

Benoit said Bigfoot have similar tendencies to bears. It’s rare to see a bear on the side of the 
road, yet it does happen. But, most of the time, bears hide their dead on their own, he said, 
which could be the case of Bigfoot. 

Many believe it’s just an elaborate hoax stemming from the 1960s film by Roger Patterson 
and Bob Gimlin, Benoit said. Some believe what is captured in that film is a hoax, but some 
believe it’s real. 
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“I’ve had rocks thrown at me, they’ve stomped at me,” Kanney said. “When you’re out in the 
middfe of the night with a camcorder and no flashlight ... they come up behind you, but you 
don’t know where.” 

For Benoit, he's still on the hunt. No matter how much backlash he faces, he will still believe. 

As for me, what I heard in the woods that night, wasn’t human. But, I’m not sure if I can jump 
on board the Bigfoot train just yet. 



Daniel Benoit of the East 
Coast Bigfoot Research 
Organization shares why he 
feels a footprint he stumbled 
across in the wild and made a 
cast of is the footprint of a 
Sasquatch, aka. Bigfoot. Mike 
Tripp/The News Leader 

News Leader photographer 
Mike Tripp recounts a couple 
of mysteries heard and seen 
while on an expedition with a 
Bigfoot research group, 
seeking Sasquatch near 
Elkhorn Lake in Augusta 
County, Virginia. Mike 
Tripp/The News Leader 


©2015 www.newsleader.com. All rights reserved. 
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Florida Sheriff’s Office Wrongly Blames Gruesome Murders on 

“Wiccan Ritual Killing” 

August 5, 2015 [ by Hem ant Mehta j S7 Comments 
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In a rather disturbing story coming out of Pensacola, Florida, three family members (a 77-year-old 
mother and her two sons in their late 40s) were found dead in their home last week. 

Voncile Smith, 77, and her two sons, Richard, 49, and John, 47, were discovered when 
one of the son’s employers realized he hadn’t shown up for work 

Voncile and John both died of blunt force trauma and had their throats cut, police said. 
Richard was shot in the ear, “as he came into the house," and had his throat cut, Hobbes 
said Police believe a claw hammer was used to commit the murders, Hobbes said. 

All of that is just horrific. 

Making matters worse, however, is how the Escambia County Sheriff’s Office explained the motive 
behind the murders: 

“It appeals that this might be connected to some type of Wiccan ritual killing and 
possibly tied to the blue moon,” [Sheriffs Office spokesman Sgt. Andrew] Hobbes told 
NBC News. 
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A “blue” moon is what it’s called when there are two full moons in the same calendar 
month. 

When asked how the evidence suggests these are ritualistic or Wiccan killings Sgt. 
Hobbes said, “The injuries to the victims, the positions of the bodies and also the person 
of interest right now is also a practitioner.” 

Let's get a couple important things out of the way: 

1. The blue moon occurred on Friday, July 31. Authorities now say the family members were 
killed three days earlier, on Tuesday July 28. So there's really no connection there at all. 

2. Wiccans don't do “ritual killing.” 

Really they don't. People might find Wiccans scaiy because of the whole “Satanic Panic” craze, but 
Wicca doesn't condone killing. 

It makes as much sense as saying this was an “atheist ritual killing” — there’s no such tiling, but once 
yon put the idea out there, plenty of ignorant people will immediately latch onto it. 

Peg Aloi, who writes for The Witching Hour on Patheos, is emphatic on this point: 

I am fairly certain there is nothing in any book on Wicca that has ever been published on 
Planet Earth that describes body positions consistent with ritual murder. But then I am 
not an expert. 

Oh, wait. YES I AM. 

The weapon used is believed to have been a clawhammer, which caused the blunt force 
trauma that caused their deaths, but all three victims apparently also had then’ throats 
cut. Ms. Smith also had a gunshot wound to her head and neck area. 

A hammer? Effective as a murder weapon, to be sure. But since when are hammers one 
of the ritual tools used in Wicca? 

Heather Greene, Managing Editor of The Wild Hunt (a Pagan blog), explained to me the damage of 
such claims: 


Based on the evidence offered publicly, it is impossible to know what exactly happened 
to that Florida family on Tuesday evening July 28. 

Any suggestions that this violent crime had anything to do with the practice of Wicca, 
Witchcraft, or even the presence of the Blue Moon, is purely speculation. Unfortunately, 
national media reports have led to outlandish and potentially damaging claims for 
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practicing Wiccans and Witches, all of which are based on those preliminary reports. . . 
Greene also said: 

there are no known rituals, full moon or otherwise, that include sacrifice or murder of 
human beings. 

None of that has stopped the story from spreading. Which is kind of scary when you 
think about it since it means the killer(s) may still be on the loose. 

Sharon Hill, a science writer, aigues that the sheriff’s office royally fucked up by putting out this theory 
when there's no evidence to back it up: 

While there are details left to be uncovered, the irresponsible and premature comments 
by police managed to mistakenly reinforce a moon myth deeper into culture and wrongly 
insulted Wiccan followers. Even if they retracted or clarified their egregiously improper 
statements, the damage is done. 

And if none of that convinces you, maybe you should hear wh at the victims' family members told a 
local news station: 

News 5 spoke to two family members who both said the “witchcraft” pait of the story is 
bogus, and the Smith family were normal folks. 

The relatives said Voncile Smith, the mother who was found dead, was a church-going 
woman who wasn't “reclusive,” as officials stated — she just “kept to herself.” 

Smith relatives claim to News 5 that the “blue moon” aspect of Sheriff Morgan's press 
conference has “nothing to do” with the murder of the Smith family. 

Maybe the police can actually do some investigating next time before talking out of their asses. 

+++++ 

WallofSieep • 7 hours ago 

The 80's called. They want their childish, paranoid canards back. 

Disqusdmnj WallofSieep • 7 hours ago 

They're too busy blaming Metallica and Judas Priest for civilization's downfall. 

Jeff Disqusdmnj • 6 hours ago 

I know, when they should have been looking at Disco 

Disqusdmnj Jeff • 5 hours ago 
Totally I ;-) 
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Doug 105 Jeff * 5 hours ago 
I miss disco, it was uplifting and positive. 

Cryny Doug 105 • 4 hours ago 
{image} 

Jeff Doug 105 • 3 hours ago 
HolyTape, is that you? Sarcasm, right? 

Doug 105 Jeff * 3 hours ago 
It r s compare, 

Disco 
Country 
see more 

moose WallofSIeep * 5 horn’s ago 

That's the fu st thing I thought when 1 saw this story on the "local" newscast {based in Washington, DC, 
where one would hope— futilely, apparently —that journalists would be better educated and less prone to 
this sort of sensationalism). But no, they breathelessly reported on the "witchcraft" angle. 

I was in high school and college in the '80s and remember these sorts of stories. Like Houndentenor 
points out below, it would be funny if actual people hadn't suffered because of this hysteria A lot of 
lives were ruined and it's depressing to see it brought up again. 

Houndentenor WallofSIeep * 6 hours ago 

I'd laugh but people went to jail on trumped up bullshit claims of them being S atari ists and involved in 
crimes they had nothing to do with. 

code monkey steve * 7 hours ago 

When asked how the evidence suggests these are ritualistic or Wiccan killings Sgt. Hobbes said 
"The suspect weighs the same as 1 a duck, and is made out of wood". 

Tire dO fill eBS code monkey sieve • 5 hours ago 

Just as long as they don't claim the Wiccan in question turned him into a newt we should be fine. 

L izzyJ e ssi e T ir e dOfTh eB 3 * 4 hours ag o 
A newt?! 


musical beef Lizzy’ Jessie * 4 hours ago 
[cannot resist... must finish...] 

He got better. 

TiredOfllieBS musical beef * 2 hours ago 

I just hope it doesn't go so far as to have people wandering ar ound 
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saying Ni to old ladies, and causing those who arrange and design 
shrubberies to come under economic distress. 

stamiom musical beef • 3 hours ago 
Someone had to. 

GubbaBurnpkin * 7 hours ago 

A hammer? Effective as a murder weapon, to be sure. But since when are hammers one of the ritual 
tools used in Wicca? 

She's got a point. They should! be on the look out for an Asgardian. 

Charvakus GubbaBurnpkin * 5 hours ago 
Or certain preacher with a hammer fixation. 

Hugh_Man_III Charvakus • 2 hours ago 
{image} 

dagobarbz Charvakus • 2 hours ago 
Or Trim Lopez. . . he’d hammer out everything. 

My Friendly Atheist disqus ace * 7 hours ago 

Yep CNN, FOX and other major media outlets are all reporting it as a "ritual killing.” and dog whistling 
that wiccans are s atari ist murders. But don't worry when a Christian does something like this it will be 
reported as a "disturbed" or Mentally ill" " individual" and you'll never hear a peep about their religion. 

Aerial View • 5 hours ago 

Well if not the Wiccans, who would use a hammer? Masons! It's got to be the Masons! I'll bet the 
bodies were perfectly arranged with a plumb line. 

This can only be solved by affixing "In God We Trust 1 ' to the officer's squads. 

Richard Wade * 6 hours ago 

. . .the irresponsible and premature comments by police managed to mistakenly reinforce a moon myth 
de eper into culture and wrongly insulted Wiecan followers. Even if they retracted or clarified their 
egregiously improper statements, the damage is done. 

A public service announcement: 

It has been suggested that officers of the Escambia County Sheriff's Office run around at night in pink 
tutus singing Rogers and Hammerstein show tunes. It should be pointed out that there is no evidence 
supporting the suggestion that officers of the Escambia County Sheriff’s Office run around at night in 
pink tutus singing Rogers and Hammerstein show tunes. In fact, it is probably unlikely that officers of 
the Escambia County Sheriff’s Office run around at night in pink tutus singing Rogers and 
Hammerstein show tunes, since it is well known that they don’t like Rogers and Hammerstein musicals. 
They clearly prefer Gilbert and Sullivan musicals. But even if whoever first proposed the idea that 
officers of the Escambia County Sheriff’s Office run around at night in pink tutus singing Rogers and 
Hammerstein show tunes were to retract or clarify their statement, the damage is done. Once again, 
please disregard any rumors you may hear suggesting that officers of the Escambia County Sheriff’s 
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Office mn around at night in pink tutus singing Rogers and Hamm erst e in show tunes. Thank you. 

Tune in at eleven: "Special Report: Officers of the Escambia County Sheriffs Office Run Around at 
Might in Pink Tutus Singing Rogers and Hamm erst em Show Tunes: Fact or Fiction?" 

We report, you decide. 

Alierias Richard Wade * 5 hours ago 

t 

PolarVortex Richard Wade * 4 hours ago 

Thank you for til at f It r s one of the gut bust ingest funny post I've ever had the pleasure of reading! 
Whitney Currie Richard Wade * 2 hours ago 

Anyone wishing to purchase tickets to tonight's musical production by the Escambia County Sheriffs 
Office may call 555-814-5555. 

Sue Blue * 6 hours ago 

I'm sure that Sgt. Hobbes' apparent belief that the killings were committed by Wiccans didn't at all 
influence the gathering and processing of evidence, the suspect list, or the efforts put forth on behalf of 
the victims to find their killers. Nope, not at all. Preconceived notions always enhance the quality of 
criminal investigations, don't they? And putting out scary, albeit phony, information with supernatural 
overtones always calms the public's fears, too. Good work, Sgt. Hobbes. Way to enhance the image of 
the image of your police force and make real investigative headway, doofus. 

Jeny P. * 7 hours ago 

What a bunch of idiots. Why, any fool can see that Dungeons <& Dragons is to blame. 

WallofSfeep Jeny P. * 7 hours ago 
Or a Judas Priest album. 

Jeny P. WallofSfeep * 7 hours ago 

They were probably listening to the album backwards while play ing D&D— the perfect recipe for 
MURDER!!! 

Michael Jeny P. • 7 hours ago 
The Beatles did it! 

Jeny P. Michael • 6 hours ago 
"Turn me on, dead man!" 

Arnold J Rimmer * 7 hours ago 

Pensacola police better get In God We Tmst on their cars real quick. This sort of thing doesn't happen 
in Bonifay. 

Chicago dyke • 7 hours ago 
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this is why "Florida Mail" is a growing meme. 

John Conolley Chicago dyke * 6 hours ago 

I'm here to help with the costuming of Florida Man. He wears work boots or sneakers, tight, dirty blue 
jeans, a colored t-shirt, a baseball cap with his mullet hanging down in back, and has a four-day growth 
of be aid stubble. 

Jesse Douglas John Conolley • 6 hours ago 
More like this: 

{image} 

Alierias Jesse Douglas * 5 hours ago 
Holy shit KILL IT WITH FIRE ! ! ! E 

John Conolley Jesse Douglas • 5 hours ago 

Pve seen too many Florida Men. They tend to be on the lean side, and definitely with the baseball cap. 

Artor John Conolley *21 minutes ago 
It r s usually tweaker-lean. 

John Conolley Aitor * 18 minutes ago 
It's usually hard labor at S 1 0/hr. lean. 

Notag ain Jesse Douglas * 5 hours ago 
I dated a guy like that once. 

Natattackz Chicago dyke • 7 hours ago 

The Adventures of Florida Man! Coming to a theater near you! 

Stev84 Natattackz * 5 hours ago 

In the meantime, enjoy his Twitter account: 

https : //twitt er. c om /fieri d am a. . . 

Also Florida Woman: 

http s : //twitter, c om / flor 1 dawo . . . 

Jesse Douglas Chicago dyke • 6 hours ago 

Even Florida doesn't want to claim Pensacola. We call that part of the state Lower Alabama. 

ZeiiDmid Jesse Douglas • 6 hours ago 

And Alabama Man won't notice that he crossed a state line. 

Stev84 Chicago dyke • 6 hours ago 

"Florida Wom an" is almost as bad of a super hero 

eirinnelson * 7 hours ago 
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Ail other opportunity to blame the murders on a religion that isn't Christianity, even though the people 
involved were Christians! Awesome! 

L izzyJ e ssi e e ir inn e Ison * 4 h ours ag o 

You might say that, but I can assure you that they were not True Christians™. That's because 
True Christians™ would never commit such atrocious acts. They’ll tell you just so! 

Sophia Sadek * 6 hours ago 

The sheriff sounds like he may have been inspired by the Dominicans. ”If we can't figure it out, it must 
be witches." 

GubbaBurnpkin * 7 hours ago 

It makes as much sense as saying this was an “atheist ritual killing” 

Well OK, but you're not going to talk me out of my belief in Roman Catholic cannibalistic rites. 
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24 September 2014 

Shrewsbury’s wealth of historic buildings means we have no shortage of ghosts 
in the county town... from the milkmaid who wonders Raven meadows to the 
husband murdering Mrs Foxall who can still be seen walking through The Dingle. 

Raven Meadows 

One legend tells of the ghost of a milk- 
woman who wanders along Raven 
Meadows in the dead of night constantly 
repeating the following rhyme: 

tt 

qu< 

" Weight and Measure sold I ever ; 
milk and water sold I never." 

qu< 



Row fey’s House 


The Dingle 

The Dingle is said to be haunted by the 
ghost of Mrs Foxall. 

She was burned at the stake there in 1647 
for murdering her husband. 

Barracks Passage 

Given its military name because during 
August 14S5 soldiers stayed in the timber 
framed hall while their leader, Henry 
Tudor, lodged in the house in front. 

Many sightings have been reported of 
groups of men milling about inside and 
faces suddenly appearing at windows. 

There is a tale that the soldiers killed at 
Bosworth Field have returned to 
Shrewsbury because of the warm 
welcome given by the town. 

Shrewsbury was the first town entered by 
Henry on his way to seize the crown of 
England at Bosworth Field. 

To find out more about Henry and the 
murderous House of York who were 
based at Ludlow, click here. 
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Rowley's House 


Two costumed figures share this timber 
framed home of the County Museum. 


From the book "The Shrewsbury Ghost Book" By A. Scott- 
Davis 


The lady in fine period costume has been 
seen to rest upon a bed displayed 
upstairs. She was also seen at the bed's 
originai location in the building. 


The first written evidence that refers to Shrewsbury dates 
back to 901 . It refers to Shrewsbury as ‘Scrobbesbyrig’ which 
indicates that it was then a fortified settlement with ‘Scrobbes 
most likely referring to a scrub covered hill, and ‘bryig’ 
suggesting the presence of fortifications. 


The other visitor is a mate who seems 
oblivious to the lady - a lovers' tiff 
, perhaps? 

He is in a costume of the same period but 
has been seen long before her arrival and 
was "attending" the house long before it 
became a museum. 


Railway Station 

Shrewsbury station was once the gateway 
to Wales and the North, with many routes 
on which VIP's would travel. 


One such VIP, a Shrewsbury Councillor, 
has made the same journey to platform 
three since 1837 when he was kiffed by a 
falling roof, which also crushed his 
carriage and injured his horse. 

The shadowy figure stands or sits near 
the ramp entrance from Castle St. 

The Hole in the Wall 


Recently refurbished, it is created from 
two old public houses called "The Hole in 
the Wall" & "Mardol Vaults (Stood Tub)". 



Lady Sarah - walks through the pub and 
then vanishes 
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During the revamp remains of a 13th 
Century stone mansion were uncovered. 

They now form part of the decor. A young 
female. Lady Sarah, makes after hour 
visits smiling whilst walking through the 
pub before vanishing. 

Is she the daughter of a local 14th 
Century family who died under tragic 
circumstances in the mansion? 
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By Catherine E. Shoichet , CNN 

2015-08-05T01:47:32Z cnn.com 

Updated 9:47 PM ET, Tue August 4, 2015 

Story highlights 

• "Witchcraft may have been involved," a sheriffs spokeswoman says 

• The triple homicide may have been a "ritualistic killing," the sheriff says 

• Three people were found dead with their throats slit, he says 

(CNN) Investigators found three people hammered to death with their throats slit inside a 
Florida home in a case that authorities said Tuesday could be linked to witchcraft. 

The way the victims were killed, the position of their bodies and the timing of the slayings has 
detectives wondering whether a triple homicide was a "ritualistic killing" tied to last week's 
blue moon, a sheriff told reporters Tuesday. 

The victims' throats had been slit and all three of them were hit with a claw hammer, 
Escambia County Sheriff David Morgan said, according to video posted on The Pensacola 
News- Journal's website. 

There are "some indications in the investigation that witchcraft may have been involved," 
sheriffs office spokeswoman Sena Madison told CNN. 

Authorities have questioned a person of interest, Morgan said. 

"Initial research has led us to believe that there was a potential that it was a ritualistic killing," 
he said. 

Sheriff: Slain family was ’reclusive 1 

Combing through the crime scene of the complicated case has taken investigators days, he 
said, and they still haven’t arrested or charged anyone in the killings. 

"The elements of the case," Morgan told reporters, "are odd at best." 

The three victims -- 77-year-old Voncile Smith and her sons, 49-year-old Richard Thomas 
Smith and 47-year-old John William Smith -- came from a "very reclusive family," the sheriff 
said. Neighbors who’d lived near them for years told investigators they’d never met them. 
Richard Thomas Smith, a Department of Homeland Security employee, had also been shot in 
the head in what authorities believe was an effort to incapacitate him. 

The method of the killings and how the bodies were positioned when investigators found 
them on Friday also made the crime scene "very complex," the sheriff said. 

The timing of the killings is also notable and coincided with last week's blue moon, Morgan 
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said, though he didn't specify exactly how. 

The bodies were discovered on Friday, the same day as the rare lunar event. Investigators 
believe that the killing occurred Tuesday evening, Morgan said. 

No signs of forced entry 

Authorities haven't released the identity of the so-called person of interest or detailed why 
they believe that person, who practices witchcraft, is tied to the case. 

"There are different factions of (witchcraft). While it doesn't bother me to release that 
particular thing, I most assuredly do not want to defame or demean any particular practice," 
Morgan said. 

There were no signs of forced entry or robbery at the home, he said, and authorities are still 
searching for information about what happened. 

"While we have a person of interest," Morgan said, "there are still many things about this case 
we want to pursue." 

CNN's Javier De Diego contributed to this report. 

© 2015 Cable News Network. Turner Broadcasting System, Inc. All Rights Reserved. 
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'Snowball Earth' Might Be Slushy space.com 

Michael Schirber, Astrobiology Magazine | August 03, 2015 07:00am ET 



Cryogenian Period ice Age 


Ice Ages that covered much of the world in glaciers is thought have occurred twice during the 
Cryogenian period, between about 720 and 660 million years ago, and again from 650 to 640 million 
years ago. 

Credit: NSF 

Imagine a world without liquid water — just solid ice in all directions. It would certainly not be a place that 
most life forms would like to live. 

And yet our planet has gone through several frozen periods, in which a runaway climate effect led to 
global, or near global, ice cover. The last of these so-called "Snowball Earth" glaciations ended around 
635 million years ago when complex life was just starting to develop. It's still uncertain if ice blanketed 
the entire planet, or if some mechanism was able to halt the runaway. 

"Studying Snowball Earth glaciations can fell us just how bad it can get, in which case life as we know it 
would probably not survive," says geologist Linda Sohl of Columbia University. [Earth Quiz: Mysteries of 
the Blue Marble] 

Sohl and her colleagues are taking global climate models — the ones most people use to predict where 
our planet is heading in the future — and modifying them to study where our planet has been in the past. 

In their simulations of the Cryogenian period (850-635 million years ago), the group has found that the 
Earth's global mean temperature could have fallen 12 degrees Celsius below freezing, and yet the world 
would not completely freeze over. The models predict that half of the oceans remain ice-free even under 
these extreme conditions. The implication is that Earth resisted snowballing into a solid ice ball at this 
crucial point in Earth's history. 

The team has received a grant from the Exobiology & Evolutionary Biology element of the NASA 
Astrobiology Program to explore other Snowball Earth scenarios. The goal is to identify which factors, 
such as the arrangement of continents and ocean circulation, play a role in driving glaciation or halting it. 

The results could influence discussions on the limits of habitability around other stars. Water-bearing 
planets like Earth may carry some natural defense mechanism against global freezing, and this might 
mean liquid water is more common in the Universe than astrobiologists have traditionally assumed. 

Hard or slushy 
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This "all in” climate response is due to the high reflectivity, or albedo, of 
ice. Ice reflects 55 to 80 percent of incoming sunlight, sending that 
energy back into space before it can warm the planet. By comparison, 
•snowball Earth' Progression ocean water reflects just 12 percent, and land areas reflect between 10 

and 40 percent, so more of the sun T s heat is absorbed bythese 
surface conditions. An additional factor in cooling the planet is that the Sun was 6 percent fainter during 
the Cryogenian period than it is now. 


This graphic shows the progression towards a "Snowball Earth." 

Credit: NASA 

Scientists contend that at least two Snowball Earth glaciations occurred 
during the Cryogenian period, roughly 640 and 710 million years ago. 
Each lasted about 10 million years or so. 

The main evidence of the severity of these events comes from 
geological evidence of glaciers near the equator, if ice on land made it 
down to the low latitudes, as the argument goes, then it must have 
gone everywhere. 


Eariy models showed that once ice reached tropica! latitudes, a positive feedback loop would take hold, 
in which ice cover would lead to iower temperatures, which would add more ice cover, which would lower 
temperatures even more. This runaway effect would presumably continue until the entire planet froze 
over, with even the oceans covered with as much as a kilometer-thick layer of ice. 


This so-called "hard snowball" would lock the planet into an eternal winter, a la the Disney hit, "Frozen.” 
The difference is that no magical spells exist to release a Snowball Earth from such a deep freeze. 


Indeed, scientists have had a hard time explaining how a hard snowball could ever thaw. One proposal is 
that volcanic activity releases greenhouse gases that eventually warm the planet back up. The amount of 
carbon dioxide (C02) needed might be several hundred times higher than what our atmosphere 
contains now. However, there is no geologic evidence to support that much C02 in the Cryogenian 
atmosphere, Sohl says. 

Another problem for the hard snowball theory is the lack of a massive extinction event in the Cryogenian 
fossil record. One would expect a major hit to the ocean ecosystem when if presumably got cut off from 
the Sun by a thick layer of ice, but only relatively smaii extinctions have been found. 


A further complication is evidence of an ongoing wafer cycle during the Cryogenian. Such precipitation 
runs counter to the dry atmosphere that would likely develop if the oceans were all capped with ice. 


"The suggestion that the Earth was once entirely covered by ice — the continents by thick ice sheets and 
the oceans by thick sea ice — remains somewhat contentious," says physicist Richard Peltier of the 
University of Toronto. 

In response to these concerns, an atternative theory has developed that goes by the name "slushbalf." In 
this case, the Earth becomes largely covered with ice, but open water remains near the equator. Sohi 
says that many of her geologist colleagues lean toward the siushbai! scenario, as it seems to better 
match observations. 


That is not to say that a hard snowball never happened. Extensive glaciation took place around 2.2 
billion years ago, in the Paleoproterozoic era, and it seems plausible that global ice cover occurred then, 
SohS says. Compared to the Cryogenian, the Paleoproterozoic sun was even fainter (down 16 percent in 
brightness from now). The timing of the glaciation also seems to coincide with the evolution of 
photosynthetic life, which would have drastically reduced greenhouse gases through the release of 
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oxygen. [What Was Frigid 'Snowball Earth' Really Like?] 

At various times in Earth’s history, our planet has been a 
“snowball". 

Credit: MIT 

Tuning for the past 

To give a better understanding of the contentious Cryogenian 
period, Sohl'sleam has been developing climate models that 
recreate the conditions on Earth nearly a billion years ago. 

They start with the NASA/GISS Earth System Model (ModelE2- 
R), which has been used to make the most recent climate 
assessments by the Intergovernmental Panel on Climate 
Change (IPCC). But they turn the clock back on the simulation, 
altering the parameters to what they were in the past. For 
example, the Sun's brightness is dimmed by 6 percent and the 
continents are arranged into a single supercontinent near 


"You need this flexibility when studying past climate conditions,” Sohl says. "We are probably using one 
of the most sophisticated models available for our paleoclimate runs." 

Some previous attempts at simulating Earth's history have focused on explicitly trying to produce a hard 
snowball, but Sohl and her colleagues have preferred to let the climate model suggest what the outcome 
of their runs should be. They have found that ocean currents, like the present-day Gulf Stream, have a 
large impact on how and where heat from the Sun ends up distributed across the Earth's surface. 

"For us, the ocean circulation seems to help in preventing a full freeze-over," Sohl says. 

The team’s early resufts show that the ocean retains areas of open water in the tropics, even when 
glaciers cover much of the land mass. The implication seems to be that the slushball picture is more 
likely than the hard snowball, at least as far as the Cryogenian period is concerned. 

Sohl and her colleagues are now exploring other aspects that could play a role in past climates. For 
example, the day was shorter during the Cryogenian (21 .9 hours instead of 24), and that likely affected 
the atmospheric dynamics. 

Peltier, who is not involved in this work, believes one of the most outstanding issues remaining in 
Snowball Earth studies is the effect of the topography (i.e., altitude variations). Higher topography could 
enable glaciation even when other factors work against it, he says. 

Other ice worlds 



Slush Ball Earth 

equator. 


Artist’s concept of a Snowball Earth. 

Credit: Snowball Earth image via Shutterstock 

These are not the first climate simulations to show that freezing a planet is not 
so easy, but "the message hasn't really gotten to the astrobiologists" Sohi 
says. The astrobiology community tends to think of the hard snowball as the 
cold edge of habitability. They are often unaware how "slushy" that edge can 
be. 

The traditional definition of pianet habitability is the presence of liquid wafer. And for convenience, 
scientists often assume that the state of water is determined by the distance a planet is from its star. In 



Snow baft Earth 
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which case, the "habitable zone" is the region around a star where liquid water should exist, A planet 
outside this habitable zone should be in permanent snowball territory. 

But those who study climate know that an awful lot of factors go into freezing besides just the star-to- 
planet distance. Through her current project, Sohl hopes to elucidate some of these factors. 

"In the end. I think we'll come to realize that the habitabie zone is broader than we originally thought," 
she says. 

This story was provided by Astro biology Magazine, a web-based publication sponsored by the NASA 
astwbiology program. Follow Space, com @Spacedotcom, Facebook and Google+. 

Copyright ©2015 All Rights Reserved. 
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Steles Unearthed at Ancient Egyptian Mining Site 
, 2015 

{© Ministry of Antiquities) 

WADI EL-HUDI, EGYPT — Three steles dating to the Middie Kingdom 
period have been discovered by an American-Egyptian expedition led by 
Kate Liszka and Bryan Kraemer of Princeton University. The three steles 
may be linked to a fortified settlement located in an area mined by the 
ancient Egyptians for semi-precious stones. The inscriptions on the 
stones are faded, but RT! (reflectance transformation imaging) 
technology is helping scholars to read them. “The area of Wadi El-Hudi 
contains a number of amethyst mines and many Egyptian expeditions 
were sent to bring stones from there at the time of the Middle Kingdom to 
use for jewelry. Two of the discovered steles mentioned the year 28th of 
Senusret I’s reign as well as information on the expeditions [that] were 
sent to the site,” Mahmoud Afifi, head of the Egyptian Antiquities 
Department, told The Luxor Times. To read about another discovery in 
Eygpt, go to "Tomb of the Chantress." 

(c) 2015 Archaeology Magazine, a Publication of the Archaeological Institute of America 
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With a county so rich in history, it comes as no surprise that we have so many 
haunted houses. Here are a couple of spine tingling tales... a cursed castle and 
ISBWig v. < a hotel haunted by a heartbroken chambermaid. 

Lion Note f 

Coffin better 

While staying at the Lion Hotel in the 1800s a gentleman was found to have died in his room. 

He was taken to the church where there was held a short service before he was buried. 

Screams were heard by the grave digger late that night but ignored. 

It was only when the screams became unbearable that the grave and coffin were opened - to reveal 
that the man had been buried alive, dying within his coffin. 

Scratch marks were found on the coffin lid and his Ungers were worn to the bone. 

The Puritan of Moreton Corbet Castle 


The house, built on the site of an earlier castle, was begun in the late 15th Century by Sir Robert Corbet 
who brought the plans back from Italy but died before its completion. 



Moreton Corbet Gastie 

The spooky remains of Moreton Corbet Castle 

He was succeeded by Sir Vincent Corbet who continued the work during the reign of King James ! - 
when persecuting Puritans was considered the thing to do. 

Although Sir Vincent was not a puritan he did not like to see them treated harshly and so he took in a 
puritan called Paul Holmyard who was his neighbour. 

But as the puritan's ideals became more fanatical he told Holmyard to go from his property as he felt he 
could no longer protect him. 

Holmyard survived for some time in the local woods by eating whatever he could. 

Eventually he risked coming into the open and made his way to Morton Corbet where, upon his meeting 
Sir Vincent, he cursed the family. 
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"Woe unto thee, hard hearted man, the lord has hardened thy heart as he hardened the heart of the 
Pharaoh, to thine own destruction. 

"Rejoice notin thy riches, notin monuments of thy pride, for neither thou, nor thy children, nor thy 
children's children shall inhabit these halls. 

"They shall be given up to desolation; snakes, vipers and unclean beasts shall make it their refuge, and 
thy home shall be full of doleful creatures.." 

The curse was fulfilled! - at least insofar as Vincent and his son, Andrew, never lived at the house 
because they were so afraid of the curse. Eventually . 

On a moonlit night the bedraggled figure of Paul Holmyard stalks the empty walls making sure no 
building goes on. 

The haunted hotel in Market Drayton 

During the nineteenth century a young chambermaid fell in iove with a handsome traveller who often 
stayed at the hotel. 

She succumbed to his charm and, in her innocence, believed his promises of marriage. 

When she awoke the next day he had left the hotel, never to be seen or heard of again. 

This broke the girl's heart. The situation for the young chambermaid took a turn for the worse, when a 
few weeks later she found she was expecting his child. 

Taking herself up to room seven (the room of her lover) she committed suicide by hanging herself by 
the neck from a beam. 

The hook remains in the beam to this day. Since that day room seven has been visited by the 
chambermaid at night whenever bachelors sleep there. 

Whisking the quilt from the bed or standing over them, she smiies before vanishing. 

Is this her spirited way of taking revenge on men? 

On a brighter note it would seem that should you take her fancy your bottom is pinched and a light kiss 
is felt on the lips. 

Because of her poverty in her short life she now collects various items of jewellery including rings which 
disappeared for months before reappearing in the most obvious place. 

Her footsteps have often been heard in the ballroom and on the back stairs. 
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“Late in the afternoon on Monday, November 16, 1981, I was at work in the office of my small 
software company, located in Roseville, MN, I was talking to a programmer about a software 
issue, when our receptionist said that I had a call. It was from my (first) wife Peggy. She said, 
Tom, are you sitting down?’ I said no. She said, ‘well, please sit down.’ So I did. Then she 
said, ‘Your parents and Ardie are all dead.’ I was stunned.” 

Can you even begin to fathom losing your parents, brother, and family employee all in one 
day? Tom Dietsche can. 1 have had the pleasure of speaking with Mr. Dietsche via email for 
the past couple weeks. ! myself can’t remember that cold day back in 1981, however, I do 
know that my parents were celebrating my birthday-yes, these individuals were all murdered 
on my first birthday. Later when my family relocated to Bloomer, we lived only a couple miles 
up Highway 64 from the RV site where the Dietsches were killed. 

Nothing like what I’m about to tell you happens in Bloomer. It’s a tiny town with hardly any 
violence or crime. Children can run around with their friends at night. Many residents leave 
doors unlocked, people wave at one another even if they don’t know each other. Life is slow 
paced there, change does happen but it is a gradual process. But on November 16th, 1981 a 
violent storm hit this tiny town with a force that shook everyone to their core. 

As the unsuspecting individuals inside the recreation vehicle sales office at the nearby trailer 
park were going about their daily business on this cold winter day, they didn’t notice the man 
stepping inside the office with a handgun. As the shots rang out, no one seemed to pay any 
attention to the blasts because of the deer hunters out in the nearby woods conducting target 
practice for deer season. Minutes later, a woman was outside hanging laundry to dry at a 
house near the RV dealership. Perhaps the woman heard a sound and started to turn or she 
was too completely immersed in hanging the laundry to see that she was being watched. 
Another shot rang out and then complete silence. 

A short time later, Norm Fox, a friend of the family walked into the sales office and met with 
the ultimate terror. His eyes beheld the slain victims of 62 year old Wilbur Dietsche, his 22 
year old son Arden, and 22 year old employee Loren Stolt. His blood turning ice cold, he 
lunged for the nearest phone, his hands shaking and called the local police department to tell 
them of this horrifying scene. After the sheriffs department arrived, they identified all three 
victims and then had to make a very difficult visit to Wilbur's 65 year old wife Lenora at home. 
Only when they knocked, there was no answer. They knocked again, still no answer. They 
found her lifeless body in the yard, the clean clothes still billowing in the chilled breeze. Now 
there were four deaths and even more confusion. People in the trailer park heard the news 
quickly and were peeking out their windows to see their very own trailer court being roped off 
for the scene of a crime. Most of them left that night and did not return until the next day for 
fear that the monster who committed these slayings was still on the loose and in the general 
area. 

The events of that day in 1981 were a blur for so many but what happened the next day 
added to the ever growing questions. On Tuesday, November 17th a resident of the mobile 
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home park, 29 year old Roger Johnson, shot himself to death as the Chippewa County 
Sheriffs Department closed in on him. They got word of Johnson and wanted to question him 
as a suspect in the murders of the day prior. He did not want to speak with them. Instead he 
drove out to a stretch of countryside, puiled over and got out of his vehicle, shotgun in hand. 
He then proceeded to raise the gun to his head and ended his own life. Was it because he 
was guilty as charged? Or perhaps it was the fear of being convicted and going to prison an 
innocent man... 

Mr. Johnson was considered to be mentally ill and authorities figured that he was having 
issues at the nearby trailer park because of his illness. Some speculate that the Dietsches 
were in the process of evicting him, and in his angered state, he committed a deadly 
retaliation. These murders left mental wounds for family and friends And perhaps that’s not 
all that’s been left behind- a few local residents who reside at the trailer park think that Roger 
Johnson’s ghost is still amongst them, refusing to be kicked out of his home, even in death. 

I was lurking around on the Unexplained Research website and came across some members 
on the board who were talking about the “Bloomer Massacre” as it is now referred to. One 
person said, “Things didn’t start happening till about five months ago. My kids and I have 
heard a female voice saying “help me” which has happened about seven times in the last few 
months. But last Friday was too much when my oldest called me at work and said that a 
lady’s voice had said her name right in her ear while she was in the kitchen making a drink 
and her other two sisters were outside playing and there was no one else in the trailer. I'm 
unsure as to what I should do! This has become really unnerving as of late. I’m unsure if this 
has to do with the murders that happened nearby or if it is something that’s attached to my 
trailer or maybe the land. But right now I just want it to go away because it’s scaring my kids.” 

Another member on the same board reported, “I have lived in the trailer park since 1998. Do 1 
think things go on here... possibly. I have had banging on my trailer at night, knocking on my 
door, running up and down my steps, then when I check outside there is nothing. My mom 
also lived here for awhile and she is very open to the paranormal. She also had things 
happen to her. I do have to say that I would never live in the lot where the murderer lived. 

One of the girls that used to live there used to have a lot of banging, running up and down her 
steps and heard other things inside her home. She moved out because of it.” 

Many other residents of this cursed trailer park have experienced the strange banging on the 
sides of their mobile homes and also have reported choking or wheezing sounds as if 
someone is being strangled. Then there is the mysterious female entity asking for people to 
help her. Could this ghostly wail be that of Mrs. Dietsche crying out for help? Maybe she is a 
spirit who night after night experiences the same events from November 16th when her life 
ended so tragically. I wonder if the victims of that day still cannot rest because the murderer, 
whether it was Johnson himself or someone else was never truly brought to justice. And the 
spirit of Roger Johnson may still walk amongst them, refuting the claim of the murders and 
wanting to pronounce his innocence. Or perhaps he is just as evil in death as he was in life... 

Tom went on to tell me in his email, “My wife and I split up and later divorced. Luckily, I got 
into individual and group therapy with a counselor. I credit him with keeping me sane and 
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able to grow past the trauma of this horrible event. I sold my software company, found good 
managers for the RV dealership and MH park, and went on with my life. Took a few years off, 
then got into a new business that was very successful. Met my second (wonderful) wife, and 
regained a positive hold on life. Now I feel much better.” 

Paranormal events are sprung from tragedies such as “The Bloomer Massacre” and it’s 
common to feel negative energy in a particular area, especially having knowledge of such a 
horrible crime. Time stands still for the supernatural, and some spirits won’t let go of whatever 
befell them to become trapped in between life and death. Perhaps that is what has happened 
in the case of the nearby trailer park or even at Willie’s RV Sales. Maybe it’s not the low 
moan of the wind making the hair on the back of your neck stick up. If you fee! a cold chill, 
don’t rule out the strange and unusual-just because you are standing alone, that doesn’t 
mean some unseen entity isn’t standing inches from you, watching and waiting. 
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Shropshire is a county of contrasts of landscapes. 



An artist's impression of what 
the Devil might look like in his 
chair 

Reconstruction of the 


Compare the flat and featureless plains in the north east of the 
county, with the hilly, woodland punctuated by the lakes of 
Ellesmere. 


Devil on his chair. 

But by far the the most spectacular scenery can be found in the southwest of the county, in 
the hills south of Pontesbury. 

This was once a bustling area dotted with mines like Snailbeach, but today many of the 
traces of mining have blended into the landscape and the area is popular with walkers. 



Click to see our 360 degree panoramic image of 
the Devil's Chair 

Click to see our 360 degree panoramic image of the Devil's Chair 

Chief among these hills is the long ridge of the Stiperstones, with its dramatic rocky 
outcrops. 

With such breathtaking - and spooky - scenery, it's hardly surprising that the area abounds in 
legends and myths. The best-known of these is that of the Devil's Chair. 



The ridge of the Stiperstones 


The ridge of the Stiperstones 

The Devil's Chair is the highest - and the most imposing of these outcrops. 
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According to legend, the rocks of the Devil's Chair were brought there by the Devil himself. 

Curiously, perhaps, he was carrying a load of stones in his apron and apparently travelling 
across Britain from Ireland, when he fancied a bit of a rest. 

As the legend goes, the Devil was actually planning to use his load of stones to fill in the 
valley on the other side of the Stiperstones, which is known as Hell's Gutter. 


Unfortunately for him, as he got up after his rest on the highest rock of the Stiperstones, his 
apron strings snapped and the rocks tumbled out. 

Instead of picking them up, the Devil left the rocks scattered all over the ridge and the legend 
has it that you can smell the brimstone on them in hot weather. 



Outcrops on the Stiperstones 

Outcrops on the Stiperstones 

However, the claim that the Devil wears an apron is quite unique and the legend doesn't 
offer an explanation for this. 

Mind you, this isn't the end of the Devil's involvement on this rocky outcrop. 

The Evil Guy is also said to use the Devil's Chair as... er... a chair. 



Judging the annual 'Most Evil Witch in Shropshire' awards 


On the longest night of the year, according to legend, he sits on his chair and summons all 
his local followers - witches and evil spirits, mainly - and they choose their king for the year. 


The Stiperstones are actually made up of a unique rock - Stiperstones Quartzite - which 
emerges from the ground to form its distinctive rocky crest. 
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When the ridge was first formed it is thought to have been covered by softer rock, which has 
weathered away over many thousands of years. 

The ridge itself has been shaped most recently by the action of ice and frost shattering on 
the rock during the last ice age. 

This has created the tors that fine the top of the ridge that make this site so recognisable 
from the surrounding countryside. 
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By Christina Sanantonio 

In 1994, my husband and I were living in our first home in my hometown of Monticello, Illinois. 
Our house was a tiny starter home and I had two young sons and another who was due 
within weeks. We were anxious to find and buy a bigger house before the birth of our third 
child. I spent my days searching for a suitable home (within our modest budget). One day, 
our realtor called and said she had a wonderful home that was going on the market that very 
afternoon and that several people were already interested in it. It would be perfect for us, she 
thought. I quickly raced over to see the home. 

It was an old farmhouse situated on a huge lot. The yard resembled a park with very old trees 
and the actual home was set back away from the road, making it safer for young children to 
play. A huge, covered front porch looked inviting and I could feel the adrenaline begin to 
pump as I thought of the fun my boys would have with all that space. The realtor had 
promised that it was in our price range as well. 

A quick walkthrough revealed a finished basement complete with a bathroom and a dry bar 
(perfect for coloring and art projects, I thought), great for a family room, a main floor with two 
bedrooms and a bathroom, and a completely finished attic with two more bedrooms and tons 
of storage. As I walked through the home, I had the overwhelming feeling that there was 
another living person (other than the realtor and myself) in the house, listening and waiting. I 
told the realtor, “Someone is home.” 

“No," the realtor answered, “No one is here.” I could simply feel that someone was there. I 
shrugged it off, and grew anxious when the realtor again mentioned how many others would 
see the home the same day. 

Without consulting my husband, I made an offer on the spot and went home to call my 
husband with the news. Within hours, the realtor called me and said, “You know what? 
Someone was home. The child that lived there was hiding in a closet. He was worried that he 
would be in trouble for being home when the house was shown, so he is in his bedroom 
closet.” Luckily, that was the one closet I hadn’t inspected - or we would have given each 
other quite a scare! I attributed my strange feelings to the presence of the little boy. 

Within weeks, we moved in. On moving day, my best friend’s husband was helping us move 
extra boxes to the attic. He appeared a bit shaken after the first trip and I asked what was 
wrong. He said, “Is this house haunted?” I said, "Why?”. ..and he wouldn’t elaborate. 

Odd things began happening within days of our arrival. I had moved the two little boys into 
one of the two downstairs bedrooms. They had always shared a room, and even though we 
had the two upstairs bedrooms, they were too little to navigate stairs at night and it just felt 
right putting them closer to me. Next to their room was the bathroom. 

My oldest son was three-years-old and his brother was two (remember I was also due to 
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have my third in a few weeks). One night, early on, my three-year-oid began crying in the 
middle of the night. I raced in and asked what was wrong. He pointed to the long hallway 
visible from his bed and said, "There is an old lady who keeps going into the bathroom. She is 
carrying a big bowl. She is all blue. She keeps waking me up." 

I was startled, but remained calm and comforted him. I did move his bed so he couldn’t see 
directly into the long, dark hallway. Many nights, however, he ended up sleeping in my bed. 

At night, in my downstairs bedroom, I lay awake and listened to the voices above me. Human 
voices. I could make out a woman’s voice - talking in a calm, modulated manner. She didn’t 
seem to be upset. Yet, I never once could make out a single word. It was exactly as if 
someone had left a television on in the room above me... but those rooms were empty. 
Freaky, but not threatening . 

As a family, we spent lots of time in the basement family room. It was huge - the length of the 
house and we kept the boys’ toys and larger riding toys there. Several times a week, we 
would be all together, in the basement. My husband and I would sit on the couch watching 
TV, and the two boys would play on the floor. Suddenly, we would hear terrific crashes 
coming from upstairs. We had no pets at that time and could hear no one walking around. 

One of us would race upstairs in alarm, thinking something huge had broken, only to find 
nothing disturbed. Often the sounds coming from upstairs was like many hard things rolling 
around on a wooden floor. It sounded like lots of marbles spilling and rolling around on 
hardwood. This didn’t make sense to us because, at that time, the previous owners had 
installed carpet everywhere in the house including the bathroom. 

We heard this many times over the years. No one felt comfortable in the attic rooms. I tried to 
have an office in one of the bedrooms, but found that my computer would not work correctly 
and often would randomly begin to print out symbols - pages and pages of symbols that 
didn’t appear on my keyboard. I moved my office to the basement. 
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By Christina Sanantonio 

Time passed and my third son was bom. Other things began to happen. We adopted a dog 
and when he would lay on our bed at night, he often woke us up making these incredibly 
eerie growling and whining noises while staring intently at the long hallway. Eventually, the 
dog took to sleeping always under the blankets {which he still does today). No one used the 
upstairs at ail. 

The boys grew and eventually we decided that it was silly not to use the beautiful rooms 
upstairs. My husband and I decided we would move into the biggest room. My husband 
seemed to be okay with the arrangement, but I simply could not sleep up there. I would begin 
to drift toward sleep, but always jerked awake... over and over. I became exhausted. My 
dreams were unpleasant. 

I began to have a recurring dream that involved a young girl of about 5 or 6. She was a dark 
haired child with a bob haircut and dark eyes. I was made aware that the upstairs belonged to 
her. Her demeanor was threatening, and when I did manage to fall asleep, she would 
randomly appear in dreams that had nothing to do with the house. Onetime in a dream, she, 
with apparent super human strength, tossed my mattress across the room with me on it. I 
jerked awake with the impact. I slept with the hall light on which illuminated the room. I did not 
want that room to ever be dark with me in it. 

One night, I awoke thinking that someone was calling my name. I sat up and immediately saw 
that the room was full of what I thought was smoke. My first panicked thought was, “Fire!" and 
as I shot out of bed I glanced at the bedside clock radio and noticed that all I could see was a 
red blur where the time should be - the smoke was that thick. I yelled at my husband who 
didn't move, didn’t seem to hear me. 

As I sprang out of bed, my body displaced the smoke and as it swirled around my legs, I 
couldn’t see my feet. My terrified mind could only think of my children and I raced into the 
hallway. I stopped short. The hallway was absolutely clear -no smoke, no fire, nothing. My 
mind then thought, “Wait a minute, I have a smoke alarm in every room, but nothing is 
beeping. I turned to look back at the bedroom and it was perfectly clear. 

I was confused and stood in disbelief for some time, i saw what i saw. My body had displaced 
the mist... but it was lower to the ground than smoke would be. As I stood there, I had the 
distinct feeling that I was not only being watched, but that whatever had done this, was very 
pleased with itself. 

That was the last night I slept up there. 

In 2007, my grandmother was involved in a car crash. Her knee was crushed and after her 
surgery, she moved in with us for her recuperation. I put her in the downstairs bedroom and I 
slept on the couch in the front room. Only the waif separated us and I could hear her easily. 
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She was totally reliant on my help due to her inability to walk. Prior to this, my grandmother 
had worked, had her own apartment and was very independent. 

My grandma had been with us for a week or two when one early, early morning, just after 
dawn, I heard her talking with someone. As I said, we were just inches apart through the wall 
and I could hear her talking, asking questions in a calm, friendly voice. I knew no one was up 
at this hour and just had time to wonder, “Who the heck is she talking to?" Suddenly, my 
grandmother began to cry out in an obviously terrified voice, “Chris! Chris! Come here!" 

Heart pumping, I raced around the corner, opened her door and rushed to her side. Before I 
could say anything, my grandma nearly screamed, “Who is that littie girl?" Seeing my 
grandma in so much obvious fear was disturbing, “What girl?” I asked. 

“There was a little girl in here, she had dark hair and she was just standing there. ! thought 
maybe she was one of your students or a child of a friend, but wondered why she would be 
here this early. I talked to her but she didn’t answer. She just looked at me and something 
was not right and her mouth was full of something. Then she began chomping and her mouth 
was bleeding. She spit out all these marbles and her teeth were broken. Then she turned and 
ran through the door." 

My grandma had known nothing of the weird things that happened here, and I had told no 
one about my dreams. I tried to tell my grandma that she must have been dreaming, but she 
knew better. She was shaken for days. I still think about it... and still live here. 
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Stephen F. Dachi was a consular officer who was born in Hungary in 1933. His parents both 
died when he was three years old, leaving him in the care of his grandparents, who lived in 
Romania. After emigrating, he became a dentist, and then later joined the Foreign Service. 
When serving in Brazil in the mid-1980s, he helped with the forensic identification of Josef 
Mengeie, "the Angel of Death" infamous for his experiments on prisoners in Auschwitz, 
including young children. 


Read the entire account on ADST.org 

DACHI: Josef Mengeie was a doctor with the German SS. 
At Auschwitz, he was the man who conducted the bulk of 
the medical experiments on the inmates and, in particular, 
was doing all this research on twins that became so 
notorious subsequently. He was one of the major Nazi war 
criminals who was not in custody at the time of the 
Nuremberg trials. After the war, he hid in Germany for a 
while but then with the assistance of his family, which 
owned a farm tool company, escaped to Argentina, where 
he lived under an alias for quite a few years during the 
Peron era without much danger to him. After Peron was 
deposed in 1955, many of the Nazi war criminals hiding in 
Argentina began to feel less safe and Mengeie for one, moved to Paraguay. He 
acquired Paraguayan citizenship under his own name. President Alfredo 
Stroessner the Paraguayan dictator was well-known for hiding Nazi war criminals, 
although Argentina was the most notorious of them all. 

In 1961, after about 18 months in Paraguay, Mengeie moved to Brazil. By that 
time, the West German government was trying to look into his possible extradition. 
Another dangerous development for him was the fact that the chief administrator 
of the Holocaust, Adolf Eichmann, had been captured in Argentina in 1960 by the 
Mossad, the Israeli intelligence service, and spirited out to Israel, where he was 
tried, convicted, and eventually executed. 

Mengeie went to Brazil in 1961 and went back undercover with a new alias, Peter 
Hochbichler. He was taken to a remote farm in the interior of Sao Paulo state by a 
fellow Nazi who aided him in crossing the border, and he was sheltered there by 
an Austro-Hungarian Nazi couple for several years. They at first didn't know who 
he was. Later they found out but continued to shelter him. He eventually moved 
on to be harbored by a German-Brazilian couple with Nazi sympathies in Sao 
Paulo. 

In 1978, he went to the beach in Bertioga, a town not far from Sao Paulo with this 
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German couple. While he was swimming he had a stroke and, as a result, he 
drowned. They buried him secretly under a false name. Even after all that time 
everybody in the world still thought that he was in Paraguay. No one suspected he 
was In Brazil. 

All those years, no one, not even in the network of the many Nazi fugitives hiding 
out in neighboring countries, really knew where he was. His family in West 
Germany always knew and had been in regular contact with him both by mail and 
through personal emissaries. But they had always paid off enough people in the 
local police in Gunzburg, Germany where they lived, so that they could never find 
or seize any evidence. 

Then in 1985, about the time I arrived in Brazil, the last guy at the local police in 
Gunzburg that they had paid off died or retired. At that point the German police 
raided the Mengele family house and for the first time caught them by surprise 
and found some letters and other documents. Based on that evidence, they found 
out where he had been living. They came over to Brazil, staked the place out in 
the Sao Paulo suburb of Santo Amaro, and together with Brazilian police went in, 
seized the couple that had hidden him, and learned that Mengele was no longer 
alive. The family took them to a grave where they claimed they had secretly buried 
him and the remains were exhumed. 

Then the large-scale operation to determine if this really was or wasn't Mengele 
began. The U.S. had just signed an agreement with Germany and Israel that we 
would henceforth cooperate more closely on Nazi hunting operations. But the 
Germans were so eager to nail Mengele and get the sole credit for it that they 
actually came over and, together with the Brazilian police, staked out the house 
and exhumed his body without telling us. Of course, we didn’t like that, to put it 
mildly. 

In any case, the Brazilians didn't buy into the proposition that all this was to be 
done in secret, and we found out about it when they invited a TV crew to the 
exhumation, which was then covered in macabre detail on national television. 
Within hours a large group of people, including hordes of journalist s, were on the 
way down from the United States. The Justice Department sent a team of forensic 
specialists, including fingerprint and handwriting experts. A group of U.S. 

Marshals was on the way. The Simon Wiesenthaf Center in Los Angeles was 
sending its own set of independent specialists. This was serious business.... 

My instructions were to follow this case for the U.S. government because, better 
fate than never, we wanted to know exactly what was going on and we wanted to 
make certain that we knew for sure whether this realty was Mengele or not. 
Nowadays you can identify people by DNA. That was not yet the case back in 
1985. You only had fingerprints and dental records. Of course, there were no 
fingerprints. The exhumation only yielded a skeleton. 

If you have dental x-rays taken of someone before he died and you are certain of 
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his identity, you can take x-rays of the skull and match up the teeth very 
accurately. So a bunch of people went to work on this. I was just an observer at 
that point. After about a week, the various forensic specialists started comparing 
and discussing their findings.The Germans were the most methodical. They 
projected a chart of the skull on the wall. On that slide they had over 40 numbers 
or labels attached to each anatomical angle, curvature, and point on the skull. 
Through a technique called craniometry you can match that up with photographs 
of the person you are trying to identify and measure those same features. Then 
you overlap them and, if they match, you can make a pretty good identification. 

Well, they put this thing up on the wali. They had everything on that skull 
numbered for every single anatomical feature of the skull. There was only one 
thing on that skull that didn’t have a number next to it. That was a hole in the left 
cheekbone which was clearly not an anatomical feature. It was a hole that, to me 
at least, was obviously caused by a pathological [disease based] process. With all 
the experts and scientists who were sitting there looking at it, not one of them had 
noticed it. 

I took a look and said, "What the hell is that hole doing there?" 

They said, "What hole?" 

I said, "See that hole over there? You don’t have a number by that one and that’s 
not an anatomical hole." 


They said, "Really? What do you know about it?" 

I said, 'Well, in my younger days I not only was a dentist, 
but I happen to have specialized in ora! pathology and was 
a diplomate of the American Board of Pathology. Come 
and take a look at this skull." 

We took a closer look at the skull and, sure enough, it 
became apparent to everyone that this was most likely to 
be a pathological hole, not an anatomical feature. After several days of discussing 
and weighing the options they asked me to do the pathology work together with a 
Brazilian specialist and try to establish that this hole really was a pathological 
abnormality and not an anatomical feature. 

So, together with the Brazilian pathologist, we prepared some slides from the 
bone tissue and performed a microscopic examination. We established that there 
had been a long-term infection in the maxillary sinus of Mengele's upper jaw. 

From questioning the people who had harbored him, we knew that while he was 
hiding out in Brazil he would get big dental abscesses and infections with swelling 
in his face and that some years later he had had a root canal done. During his first 
few years in Brazil he had been afraid to go to the dentist because he was afraid 
of being discovered. 
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So, since he was a physician, he would lance the abscesses with a razor blade 
and drain the abscess himself. So basically he had an infected tooth for several 
years before he had a root canai done, and because this infection was not treated 
properly for so long, it worked its way into the sinus and eventually leaked or 
drained out to the face through the perforation or hole in the part of the cheekbone 
covering the maxillary sinus. 

By the way, there was a scar on the face that matched the hole in the skull that 
they didn't notice either. I said, "Hey, this is where the tract that the infection was 
draining through chronically over the years broke through the skin." 

Once we established by microscopic examination that the hole in the skull was 
connected to the infected maxillary sinus, the officials in the Office of Special 
Investigations [of Nazi war criminals] at the Department of Justice had me come 
up to the Smithsonian to make a presentation of the evidence. 

! showed them the results of the study and explained the whole thing. The findings 
were accepted as valid by all the specialists. Then came the end game. The 
people from the Department of Justice said to me, "Look, in the meantime, we 
have studied Mengele's diaries that were found in the house in Santo Amaro. 

They have been authenticated by handwriting specialists who have confirmed that 
they were written in Mengele's hand. In the diary, Mengele made several notations 
about going to a dentist to have a root canal done. Obviously, there must be some 
dental x-rays from that root canal somewhere in Brazil. ’Would you be able to find 
them?" 

We all knew that if we could find the dental x-rays, we could do the standard, 
legally valid forensic comparison and definitive identification. I agreed to try. When 
I returned to Sao Paulo, the first thing I did was to go to the Brazilian Federal 
Police. The diary was written in a crude, informal code, so it wasn't totally clear to 
any of us who that dentist might be. But I gave the information to the Brazilian 
police, They came back within two or three weeks and said, "We can't find him." 

Then the Justice Department asked me if I would look into it further on my own, 
since the Brazilian Federal Police wasn't able or willing to do it. I then undertook a 
detailed investigation. I broke the code of the diary. With that and with various 
other bits of information eventually I found the two dentists who had treated him, 
one the specialist who had done the root canal and the other the general 
practitioner who had made the referral. Then I found the x-rays in the files of the 
general dentist. With these x-rays in hand, the forensic dentist from New York who 
was a member of the original team returned to Sao Paulo and the final 
identification was done. 

This created an international problem that perhaps would be of interest to talk 
about here. But just to finish the dental part, there were a number of people who 
could not accept this evidence, even though medically it was beyond any 
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Five years or so later, the DNA tests which had come into use by then were done 
and authenticated the findings. They validated what I had done. At that point, the 
German government finally accepted the identification. (The Department of 
Justice had accepted the finding immediately upon completion of my investigation 
in 1986.) 
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The government of Israel has not said anything publicly 
one way or the other to this day. I should add, however, 
that the chief coroner of the Mossad came over to Sao 
Paulo in late 1986 and went over my work with a fine tooth 
comb. Afterwards he came to my office and told me 
outright that, based on his own review, he was convinced 
that everything I had done had been absolutely correct and 
that there was no question in his mind about the validity of 
the identification... 
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by Allison Meier on March 13, 2012 


In 2010, Columbia University received a 
donation of an extensive collection of Edward 
Gorey items from Andrew Alpern, an 
architectural historian and attorney who spent 
four decades acquiring the illustrator’s work. The 
700 objects in the collection include almost 
every edition of every book Gorey published, as 
well as drawings, etchings and pieces of his 
design and illustration work. Gorey Preserved, 
now exhibited at the Rare Book and Manuscript 
Library at Columbia University, is a glimpse into 
the collection, and into 

Gorey’s mischievously dark world, where death 
could be as playful a character as a cat on a 
unicycle. 

Although he worked for many years in New York City, writing over 
90 books in his career and illustrating many others, he had been 
living in the Elephant House, named for his favorite animal, in 
Cape Cod prior to his death from a heart attack in 2000. (The 
exhibit includes his Elefantomas collagraph print series, which 
have much more fluid, sensual lines and movement to them than 
his usual cross hatched style.) The undistinguished, somewhat 
rickety, two-story home in Yarmouth Port, Massachusetts, is now 
the Edward Gorey House, a museum devoted to his art and life. 

An animal-lover to the end, Gorey had left his estate to a 
charitable trust benefiting cats and dogs, as well as less precious 
animals like bats and insects, and his remaining cats continued to 
live at the house. 

Gorey Preserved is cluttered with books, art, news clippings, 
theater posters and other ephemera in cases lining the Rare Book 
and Manuscript Library, which has some atmospheric old book presses and studious 
researchers behind a glass wall. The exhibit also includes one of Gorey’s fur coats, a coyote 
parka. It’s one of many fur coats the artist bundled over his tall figure, becoming a slightly 
anthropomorphic character himself, although in the 1980s he decided he cared too much for 
animals to wear their skin and put the fur coats in storage. The coat is definitely an eye- 
catcher when you enter the exhibit, although if you were unfamiliar with Gorey as a person, 
you might get the wrong impression that it was an exhibit on Antarctic exploration. Gorey 
Preserved is sparse on exhibit text, with a few anecdotes positioned alongside the objects, 




"Ashes in Urn" by Edward Gorey (Courtesy of the Gorey 
Trust) 
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but little in the way of 
chronology or 
elaboration on Gorey’s 
inspirations or the art 
he continues to inspire. 


"Gorey Preserved" in the Rare Book and Manuscript Library ai Columbia University (Photo 
by Andrew Alpern, Courtesy of the Gorey Trust) 


Visitors to the exhibit 
are plunged into a 
tumult of Gorey’s work, 
where brooding 
Victorian imagery 
combined with fantastic 
creatures and 
Dickensian characters. 
In addition to his literary 


illustrations, the exhibit also focuses on the work he did for the 
theater, including promotional materials and merchandise for 
the Metropoiitan Opera and the New York City Bailet, which he 
attended obsessively and used as inspiration for two books, The 
Gilded Bat (1966) and The Lavender Leotard (1973). 


In 1973, he designed a production of Dracula for a small theater on 
Nantucket that would open on Broadway in 1977 as Edward Gorey’s 
Dracula, for which he won a Tony award for costume design. 


'C at on a Unicycle /'Edward 
Gorey (Courtesy of the Gorey 
Trust) 


Early in his career, Gorey worked for the Art Department at 
Doubieday, where his distinctive illustrations danced over the covers 
of books like H. G. Wells’ The War of the Worlds and T.S. Eliot’s Old 
Possum’s Book of Practical Cats. Gorey’s own books, however, 
were where his mind escaped to wander into ominous, yet 


endearing, darkness. 



That Gorey is sometimes viewed as a children’s book author is an 
indirect result of his whimsical illustrations, as Gorey was not 
specifically writing for kids in most of his work. Yet it’s the childlike, 
almost naive, nature of his art that catches you into his world of 
oddities. In his first book, The Doubtful Guest (1957), a scarf-wearing 
creature suddenly appears in a Victorian family’s life, performing 
strange and unsettling acts. “It would carry off the objects of which it 
grewfond/And protect them by dropping them in the pond"; and “It 
wrenched off the horn of the new gramophone/And could not be 
persuaded to leave it alone.” Gorey’s work was much like this 
strange creature, something you invite in, put at ease by its charming 
appearance and end up somewhere ghastly. 


Illustration from "The Doubtful , _ _ , „ , . , . n 

Guest"(i957) (Courtesy of the one °f Gorey s most famous images, death holds an umbrella over 
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Gorey Trust) a school of children with gaping, innocent eyes, an illustration 

created for the cover of The Gashlycrumb Tinies, an alphabetical listing of unfortunate 
children’s deaths, including “B is for Basil assaulted by Bears” and “O is for Olive run through 
with an awl." It is, to steal a line from Burt Lancaster in the 1957 film noir Sweet Smell of 
Success, a “cookie full of arsenic.” 


Gorey’ s obituary in the Guardian quoted him as 
saying: “I see no disparity between my books and 
everyday life ... I write about everyday life.” 

Gorey Preserved is an argument for that, a 
retrospective on a career that made the bizarre 
and nonsensical curiously accessible and 
acceptable, in a large part because there is such 
a genuine feeling behind them and a skillful wit. 

After Gorey passed away, part of his ashes were 
buried by his family in Ohio, another part 
scattered in the harbor off Cape Cod and the rest 
preserved to be strewn upon the yard of his 
Elephant House once his remaining pet cats died. 
A final scene of morbid whimsy straight out of 



'Table Pausing Over Lady /'Edward Gorey (Courtesy of 
the Gorey Trust) 




Gorey's illustrated world. 


Gorey Preserved continues through July 27 at the Rare Book and Manuscript Library at 
Columbia University (535 W 1 14th Street, Manhattan) . 


Hyperallergic welcomes comments and a lively discussion, but comments are moderated 
after being posted. For more details please read our comment policy. 
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By Charlie Hintz on May 6, 2013 


After succumbing to a fever of some sort 
in 1705, Irishwoman Margorie McCall 
was hastily buried to prevent the spread 
of whatever had done her in. Margorie 
was buried with a valuable ring, which 
her husband had been unable to remove 
due to swelling. This made her an even 
better target for body snatchers, who 
couid cash in on both the corpse and the 
ring. 

The evening after Margorie was buried, 
before the soil had even settled, the 
grave-robbers showed up and started 
digging. Unable to pry the ring off the finger, they decided to cut the finger off. As 
soon as blood was drawn, Margorie awoke from her coma, sat straight up and 
screamed. 

The fate of the grave-robbers remains unknown. One story says the men dropped 
dead on the spot, while another claims they fled and never returned to their chosen 
profession. 

Margorie climbed out of the hole and made her way back to her home. 

Her husband John, a doctor, was at home with the children when he heard a knock 
at the door. He told the children, “If your mother were still alive, I’d swear that was 
her knock.” 

When he opened the door to find his wife standing there, dressed in her burial 
clothes, blood dripping from her finger but very much alive, he dropped dead to the 
floor. He was buried in the plot Margorie had vacated. 

Margorie went on to re-marry and have several children. When she did finally die, 
she was returned to Shankiil Cemetery in Lurgan, Ireland, where her gravestone 
still stands. It bears the inscription “Lived Once, Buried Twice.” 

One Comment 



The grave of Margorie Mc Call - lived once, buried 

twice 
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The legend of Margorie McCall - Lived once, buried twice. 



The grave of Margorie McCall, 
who rose from the grave in 
Lurgan, Ireland 


1. Tom Byrne 

January 13, 2014 at 10:04 pm 
http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Lady_with_the_Ring 
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The mystery of Devil's Kettle Falls 


mnn.com 


Side-by-side waterfalls send half of a river on its merry way to Lake Superior. But the 
other half? No one's been able to figure it out. 

By: Stacie Boschma 
April 25, 2013, 3:43 p.m. 


Photo: Captain Tenneal/Flickr 

If you've ever worried that 
we’ve solved all the mysteries 
of nature, fear not. 
Minnesota’s Devil’s Kettle 
Falls has been puzzling hikers 
and geologists for 
generations. At the falls, along 
Lake Superior’s north shore, a 
river forks at a rock 
outcropping. While one side 
tumbles down a two-step 
stone embankment and 
continues on like a normal waterfall, the other side vanishes into a deep hole and disappears 
— apparently forever. 

A few miles south of the U.S.-Canadian border, the Brule River flows through Minnesota’s 
Judge C. R. Magney State Park, where it drops 800 feet in an 8-miSe span, creating several 
waterfalls. A mile and a half north of the shore of Lake Superior, a thick knuckle of rhyolite 
rock juts out, dividing the river dramatically at the crest of the falls. T o the east, a traditional 
waterfall carves a downward path, but to the west, a geological conundrum awaits visitors. A 
giant pothole, the Devil's Kettle, swallows half of the Brule and no one has any idea where it 
goes. The consensus is that there must be an exit point somewhere beneath Lake Superior, 
but over the years, researchers and the curious have poured dye, pingpong balls, even logs 
into the kettle, then watched the lake for any sign of them. So far, none has ever been found. 

And this baffling situation only gets weirder when geologists start explaining Devil’s Kettle. 
Consider, for instance, the sheer quantity of water pouring into the kettle every minute of 
every day. While the notion of some kind of broad, underground river is an exciting device in 
movies, the reality is that those sorts of deep caves are rare, and only form in soft rock types 
like limestone. Northern Minnesota, as geologists will tell you, is built of stronger stuff. 

In harder rocks like the local rhyolite and basalts, tectonic action can sometimes crush 
underground rock layers, creating a much more permeable environment for water. 
Unfortunately, there’s no evidence of a fault line in the area, and even if there were, it’s 
unlikely that the kettle could continue draining the Brule indefinitely. Storms and erosion send 
debris, sometimes as large as boulders and trees, over the falls and into the kettle — if the 
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drainage route was, in effect, an underground grave! bed, at some point it would clog. 

Another idea is that millions of years ago, a hollow lava tube may have formed beneath the 
falls, in the subsurface layer of basalt. Over time, the theory posits, the falling water eroded 
the rhyolite surface and punched straight down into the ancient lava tube, providing wide 
open access to the floor of Lake Superior. Again, there are problems with this theory, 
primarily that the local basalt is a type known as flood basalt, which spreads out as a flat 
sheet when ancient lava bubbled up from fissures in the ground. Lava tubes form in basalt 
flowing down the slopes of volcanoes, and even if the geology in northern Minnesota had 
somehow created an exception to that rule, no lava tubes have ever been found in any of the 
hundreds of exposed basalt beds in the area. 

So where does the water go? So far, nobody knows — but not for lack of trying. Scientists 
and hikers will keep tossing things into the Devil's Kettle and watching Lake Superior for any 
sign of their trinkets, but maybe there are other explanations. If you happen to be traveling, 
say, somewhere in Eurasia and stumble across a geyser that’s surrounded by pingpong balls, 
logs, and even a car that locals are reported to have pushed in one night years ago, you 
might want to call a geologist in Minnesota. You may just have solved the mystery of Devil’s 
Kettle Falls. See video of the falls below: 

Copyright © 2015 MNN HOLDING COMPANY, LLC. All rights reserved. 
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The Philip Experiment - did a 1972 scientific experiment 
conjure a spirit or create a real ghost? - Altered 

Dimensions Paranormal altereddimensions.net 


With the popularity of the 2014 movie 
The Quiet Ones, interest in an historic 
event known as The Philip 
Experiment (which the movie is 
reportedly based on) has peaked. What 
many do not know is that The Philip 
Experiment was an actual historic 
research project conducted by a 
Toronto organization in 1972 in an effort 
to prove that paranormal entities such 
as demons, spirits, ghost, and 
poltergeists were manifestations 
produced by human will through 
expectation, imagination, and 
visualization. A prominent group of citizens, three men and five women with no interest in the 
occult, participated in the study, the results of which not only shocked the group but stunned 
the world. The how and why of The Philip Experiment has never been answered and left 
many wondering - did the group accidentally summon a demonic or spiritual entity or did they 
actually create a ghost? 



September 1972 - the birth of The Philip Experiment 


The idea that paranormal entities could be manifestations 
of the human mind was not new. Paranormal researchers 
often noted that poltergeist activity, the movement of 
objects without an apparent visible cause, often seemed to 
center around a teenager in the affected household, most 
often a young female. Could such activity somehow be the 
product of human will or the emanation of a person’s 
“negative energy”? If so, through intense and prolonged 
concentration, could a group of people purposefully create 
a collective thought-form? Indeed, researchers at the 
Toronto Society for Psychical Research (TSPR) believed 
they could prove that ghostly manifestations and 
poltergeist phenomena were the product of the human mind. Their research conducted by the 
Owen Group would become one of the most important parapsychoiogical studies in history, 
producing a result that to this day, has left many scratching their heads. 



During The Philip Experiment, a drawing of 
'Philip" was created to spur members' 
imaginations 


TSPR’s goal was quite simple. Could they create a ghost out of their own minds? To reach 
their goal, they first assembled a team of prominent, respectable participants. The group's 
members were not teenagers, crackpots, or believers in the paranormal but rather, consisted 
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of a housewife, a bookkeeper, a sociology student, an accountant, an industrial designer, a 
psychologist, and a former chairperson of MENSA (an organization consisting of the top 1% 
of the county's intellectual elite). The group was led by Dr. A.R.G. Owen, a member of the 
Department For Preventative Medicine and Biostatistics at the University of Toronto. 
Together they became known as the Owen Group. 

The Owen Group’s objective — create a ghost 

The objective of the Owen Group was to create a fictional character, whom they named 
“Philip’’, and then, through a purposeful methodology, attempt to contact the fictional entity 
and receive readily-apparent communications from it in return. To begin, they created a 
biography of their fictional character, Philip Ayiesford, that described the tragic events that 
Philip had suffered. The biography that they created was based partly on fact but also 
included fictional elements inserted into the biography in an attempt to “trip up” the group. 
According to Owen: 

“It was essential to their purpose that Philip be a totally fictious character. Not 
merely a figment of the imagination but clearly and obviously so, with a biography 
full of historical errors.” 


The invented biographical data included contradictions, 
such as Philip being reincarnated several times, and 
historical inaccuracies (e.g. Diddington Hall really does 
exist but the description given in the biographical account 
is fake). Below, in part, is the biography that Owen Group 
member, “Sue”, penned for The Philip Experiment. 

“Philip was an aristocratic Englishman, living in the 
middle 1600s at the time of Oliver Cromwell. He had been a supporter of the King, 
and was a Catholic. He was married to a beautiful but cold and frigid wife, 

Dorothea, the daughter of a neighboring nobleman. 

One day when out riding on the boundaries of his estates Philip came across a 
gypsy encampment and saw there a beautiful dark-eyed girl raven-haired gypsy 
girl, Margo, and fell instantly in love with her. He brought her back secretly to live 
in the gatehouse, near the stables of Diddington Manor - his family home. 

For some time he kept his love-nest secret, but eventually Dorothea, realizing he 
was keeping someone else there, found Margo, and accused her of witchcraft and 
stealing her husband. Philip was too scared of losing his reputation and his 
possessions to protest at the trial of Margo, and she was convicted of witchcraft 
and burned at the stake. 

Philip was subsequently stricken with remorse that he had not tried to defend 
Margo and used to pace the battlements of Diddington in despair. Finally, one 
morning his body was found at the bottom of the battlements, whence he had cast 
himself in a fit of agony and remorse." 



Chair levitating during a seance 
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The group next petitioned a sketch of Philip, a physical caricature used to put a face on their 
fictional being. Work to contact “Philip” then began in earnest, the result of which provided the 
group with, let’s say, a bit more than they had expected. 

The Sittings commence - a spirit introduces himself to the world 

In September 1972, the Owen Group began formal weekly sittings in the “Philip room” during 
which they sat together and discussed Philip and his life, meditated on his being, and 
attempted to create a “collective hallucination" of his spirit. During the early sessions, the 
group sought to create a common mental picture of Philip and his surroundings, focusing on 
his appearance, day-to-day activities, and his feelings towards his wife Dorothea and gypsy 
lover Margo. Although some members occasionally claimed to “feel a presence” at times, and 
others reported seeing vivid images of Philip in their mind, after several months no 
communication, no manifestations, no phenomenon of any kind could be created through 
their attempts - that is, until they decided to turn off the lights. 

A change in tactic produces astonishing results 

With no satisfactory result from their efforts, it was 
suggested (by British psychologist Kenneth J. Barcheldor) 
that the group change tactic, surmising that some group 
members harbored skepticism and hence, they should 
conduct their sessions in an atmosphere that was less 
academic and more conducive to the summoning of 
ghostly spirits. They began mimicking the procedures used 
in a traditional seance session - the lights were dimmed 
and the group gathered around a table, surrounded with 
objects from Philip’s fictional time period. As popularized in 
traditional Spiritualism seances, group members sat 
around the table, placing their fingers lightly on the 
surface, and called for Philip to appear. 

Shortly after the “traditional" seance settings began, suddenly, out of the blue, a loud rap 
echoed through the room. Members of the team noted later that the rap was distinctive, clear, 
and so violent that the table Itself vibrated (members said that the sound they heard was “felt” 
more than heard). This was followed by a number of distinctive knocks. After these first 
communications from “Philip", the group began querying the entity, agreeing on a “one rap for 
yes, two for no” means of expressing themselves. Through this new means of communique, 
the group learned finer details of Philip’s life. However, they noted that the only details Philip 
initially provided were historical details that any member of the group could have known 
beforehand. Hence, the Owen Group theorized that the information coming from “Philip" was 
information being fed into the conversation through their own collective unconsciousness. 

From this point forward however, the phenomena experienced by the group began to 
accelerate, producing a wide range of paranormal events that the group was never able to 
explain scientifically. Auditory study of the loud raps, showed a unique sound envelope, one 
that could not be reproduced by researchers and the group soon recognized that the entity 
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they had con|ured had a distinct personality. He had likes, dislikes, and strong views on 
various subjects made clear to the group members by the enthusiasm, or hesitancy, in his 
responses. Loud knocks were received in response to mundane questions but if the group 
asked Philip about his wife Dorothea, loud scratching noises would emanate from table or 
chairs instead. 

Soon after the “verbal" communications began, Philip began producing extraordinary visible 
physical manifestations. In response to questions, group members began to hear whispers in 
their ears. In one of the early sessions, the group was stunned when the table suddenly, and 
violently, jumped and slid across the floor, this despite the fact that the table rested on thick 
carpeting. At one point, it was documented that the table began to “dance", tilting onto a 
single leg and spinning about. 

Researchers now had serious questions about the results they were witnessing. In order to 
rule out a possible hoaxer in the group, paper doilies were placed on the table, under the 
fingertips of participants, in an effort to foil any conscious attempts by members to make the 
table move. Cameras were brought in to film the proceedings, some placed strategically to 
capture any purposeful attempt to move the table using the participant's knees. Still, the table 
would jump about, rock, and shake of its own accord. 

The Owen Group members were both astounded, and terrified of what they were 
experiencing. Room lights would dim, and when the group politely asked Philip to return them 
to their normal brightness, they would instantly turn back on. After feeling a distinct cool 
breeze blow across the table, the group asked if he could start and stop the wind at will. On 
command, Philip would send a whirlwind of air across the table and into the participants’ 
faces. On one occasion, it was reported that a fine cloud of mist formed and hovered over the 
center of the table. Soon, the table began to move around the room , rushing across the room 
to greet latecomers and on several occasions, pushing, and trapping, a team member into a 
corner of the room. 

Word spreads — The Philip Experiment becomes a worldwide phenomena 

Word of the experiment’s extraordinary results spread and quickly captured the attention of 
the public. A 16mm movie was produced by the group in 1974 (reportedly titled Philip: the 
Imaginary Ghost) which documented the experiment’s conception, what actually happened, 
and showed the table’s movements and loud, booming, raps. Media outlets responded and 
CBS Television even sent a crew to film the events for a TV documentary, Man Alive. During 
the filming, before a live audience of more than fifty people, Philip produced booming raps on 
the table, turned lights throughout the room on and off, and in front of all witnesses present, 
levitated the table off the floor. 

The film crew of course, was astounded but nevertheless, the Owen Group could not produce 
a scientific explanation for what they were witnessing. As far as anyone could tell, a physical 
entity had been summoned, and nobody knew how nor why the manifestations took place. 

Several books were penned about the events witnessed during The Philip Experiment. Iris 
Owen and Margaret Sparrows documented the events in their 1976 work. Conjuring up Philip, 
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and several other paranormal-related books of the day included the incident in their works. 

Some believe the group made contact while others believe their experience was not with the 
other-side but rather, a form of psych okinetic phenomena, the ability to mentally affect the 
physical environment without any physical contact. Regardless, The Philip Experiment 
produced results that continue to confound researchers to this day. 


Addition studies 

The success of The Philip Experiment prompted the group to launch 
additional studies. Five weeks after the conclusion of The Philip 
Experiment, researchers assembled a new group of people and began 
again with a new “ghost”, named Lilith (a French Canadian spy during 
World War II). Similar experiments were conducted using entities such 
as Sebastian {a medieval alchemist), and Axel (a man from the future). 
According to the researchers, all of the subsequent experiments also 
product unexplainable communications and physical manifestations. 

The Philip Experiment - Owen Group members 

Several of the Owen Group members operated anonymously and to 
date, we do not know the fail identify of all participants. Below is what little detail we know of 
the people who participated in The Philip Experiment. 

A.R.G. Owen - mathematician 

Iris Owen - wife of A.R.G. Owen 

Margaret Sparrows - former chairperson of MENSA 

Andy H. - Housewife 

Lome H. - industrial designer 

Al Peacock — heating engineer 

Bernice M. - accountant 

Dorothy O’ Donnel - bookkeeper 

Sidney K. - sociology student 

Dr. Joe! Whitton - psychologist 

Sue -former nurse with Canadian Armed Forces (penned the original 
biographical account of “Philip”) 


Additional notes 



Conjuring up Philip (hook) 


SB 
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The Philip Experiment film 

Film of The Philip Experiment is widely available on 
the Internet. However, the film currently floating 
around the public domain is a *recreat1on* of the 
events and not the actual film shot during The Philip 
Experiment sessions. Thus far, Altered Dimensions 
had been unable to locate the raw footage shot 
during the sessions. 

Below is a collection of video snippets from the 
original sessions (a big thanks to Steven Peacock, son of one of the participants). 

Sources: Psychic Mysteries of the North, Conjuring up Philip, Into the Unknown, the 
quiet ones (movie), Time Loops, YouTube, The Mystica, Living Library, io9, Wikipedia, 
Rhino Horror, Mind Central, Mind Energy 
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Alfredo Dagli Orti/The Art Archive/Corbis hide caption i They brought him to three doctors, had h is brain 
toggle caption i toggle caption Alfredo Dagli Orti/The Art scanned (no irregularities were found), tried all 

sorts of anxiety pills prescribed by doctors. They 


Archive/Corbis In this 16th-century painting, Saint 
Benedict exorcises a demon from a man possessed. 


Alfredo Dagli Orti/The Art Archive/Corbis 


even went to healers who use crystals for 


i 

In this 16th-century painting, Saint Benedict 
exorcises a demon from a man possessed. 

Alvin Bailon and his wife were at their wits' end 
last September. Their 12-year-old son, an honors 
student, had begun having anxiety attacks, 
mostly about school. "And then all of a sudden he 
would slowly lose consciousness," Bailon recalls. 
"We term it as doze off. He would doze off and 
he would fall down slowly." 


therapy. 

Then they tried a beach retreat that the healers had recommended. Their son did well, but 
Bailon says on the car ride home the child "dozed off" and whispered in a totally unfamiliar 
voice, "Shhh, you might wake him up." 

i 

Father Jose Francisco Syquia heads the Office of Exorcism in the 
Philippines. 

That's when the Bailons did what many in the overwhelmingly 
Catholic country do when facing a family crisis: They turned to the 
church — and its Office of Exorcism, opened in 2006 to address a 
growing number of cases and run by Father Jose Francisco Syquia. 

Dressed in a short-sleeve button-down shirt, the Rome-trained 
exorcist says he has been driving demonic spirits out of people and 
houses for more than a dozen years. He has seen a steady increase 
in cases in the past decade, with 200 so far this year. 



TED ALJIBBAFP/Getty 
Images hide caption i toggle 

°al ^ iBBAFP^ettyimage^ an y given time we have at the minimum 30 cases," says the 48- 

Father Jose Francisco Syquia year-old. "And we're only five exorcists." 

heads the Office of Exorcism 


in the Philippines. TED 
ALJIBBAFP/Getty tmages 

laypeople. 


Father Syquia leads a team of four priests who get additional 
assistance from volunteers: psychiatrists, doctors, lawyers and 
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Given the number of cases he's juggling, Syquia recently sent a letter to the Philippine 
bishops conference asking that it send one resident exorcist to each of the country's 86 
dioceses. 

"[The] majority of them do not have exorcists or a team of exorcists that deal with these kinds 
of cases," says Syquia. "Therefore many of the Filipinos tend to go to the occult practitioners, 
what we call the faith healers, spiritists, etc." 

Syquia believes these occult healers are responsible for the increased number of demonic 
possessions. The healers leave a person with "spiritual openings" that allow demons to iatch 
on, he says. 

Meanwhile, it's a draining job for the official exorcists. Just one session of prayers for a 
possessed individual can last four hours. And if may take several sessions, according to 
Syquia, to drive out evil spirits. 

"That’s very tiring," says Father Winston Cabading, secretary general of the University of 
Santo Tomas and a member of Syquia’s team. 

Not only that, the exorcists also have to deal with the aftereffects. They believe that demons 
retaliate against the priests. 

"You expect that there will be more, what we call, retaliations because you are jumping into 
enemy territory and retaking ... what truly belongs to God," says Syquia. "And therefore it's 
more like maybe a commando raid behind enemy lines." 

At least one of Syquia's trainees quit. Syquia says the trainee believed he had developed 
unexplained illnesses because of the work he was doing. 

Nonetheless, Syquia believes young priests and seminarians have a real interest in spiritual 
warfare. And if they stick to it, they can help people like AJvin Bailon’s son. After 10 months 
and 14 prayer sessions, Bailon says the boy is almost his old self. 

"We’ve seen a lot of improvement in my son's condition, which is most important," the father 
reports. "He’s back in school. He’s doing so well, he’s actually very independent." 

©2015 NPR 
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The Satanic Temple's bake sale seems rather short on evil 

By Michael Rietmuide r 

Tuesday, August 4, 2015 Citypag6S.C0m 


EXPAND 

WTF? These Satanists are more likely to 
protect abortion rights than sacrifice cats. 
Michael Rietmulder 

Clearly someone forgot the goat's blood. No 
animals were sacrificed and no one even 
suggested burning a church when a few 
dozen Satanists convened in a subterranean 
location Saturday. 

It was the second public event for the 
Satanic Temple’s local chapter, and the 
most nefarious component was the “cin-ful” 
cinnamon Rice Krispy treats. 

“I think it's time to start cutting the pineapple 
upside down cake," says Karissah Peterson, weaving through a crowded corner of Magus Books & 

Herbs in Dinkytown. 

Christian blogs have called the Satanic Temple a “cult” and “devil worshippers” and say its religion is 
associated with “child sacrifice.” But on this sunny afternoon they were just having a bake sale. 

“When people hear Satanism, immediately all these tired old Hollywood tropes come to mind — heavy 
metal and D&D, listening to Sabbath in the woods behind your house and getting stoned and killing a 
cat,” says John Wreisner, founder of the chapter. 

While the 39-year-old pins those stereotypes on Anton LaVey’s more widely known Church of Satan, his 
denomination preaches empathy, justice, and respecting other's freedoms. No, they don’t worship Satan. 
Scratch through the pentagram surface and the Satanic Temple feels more like a social justice group 
than traditional religion. 

Wreisner and the 20 or so core members have no physical temple (only biweekly meetings at Grumpy’s) 
and don’t believe in a man upstairs or down. Instead they follow seven tenets, which hold that our bodies 
are “inviolable” and our beliefs should “conform” to science. Nationally, the Satanic Temple has made 
recent headlines for suing Missouri over its abortion restrictions and erecting a controversial statue in 
Detroit. 

“A lot of people are disarmed by the notion that we’re socially active Satanists,” Wreisner says. “As a rule 
I suppose we’re a religion first and foremost. It just so happens that the practice of our religion requires 
us to defend persona! autonomy and the establishment clause in the constitution.” 



WTF? These Satanists are more likely to protect abortion rights than sacrifice 

cats . 
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EXPAND 

John Wreisner, founder of the Satanic 
Tempie's Twin Cities chapter. 

Michaei Rietmulder 

In its nascent months, the local Satanic 
Tempie wing has taken up LGBT issues 
under that personal autonomy umbrella. 
Members are launching a pilot youth 
program and hope to combat what Wreisner 
calls a “Christian fundamentalist” presence 
in the Anoka-Hennepin school district, home 
to a wave of student suicides between 20G9 
and 2011. 


If was the social justice aspect that 
converted Curt Brown from atheism. The Rochester man grew up in what he jokingly calls “Pat 
Robertson’s house” and was a pastor-in-training before he walked away from Christianity. After feeling 
something was missing from atheism, he turned to the Satanic Temple. 

“I was uncomfortable with the name to begin with, but I’ve gotten used to it,” says the father of four. 
“What it means to me is the opposite of the religious tyranny I grew up with." 

In the Satanic Temple, Satan is more of a literary metaphor than a deity, Wreisner explains. Lucifer 
symbolizes the “eternal rebel against authority” and is not interpreted as the biblical villain trying to 
destroy mankind, he says. 

"Historically, people have pointed at marginalized people or people that threatened the normative 
cultural standards — feminists? Satan. Jew? Satan. Communist? Satanic. Gays? Satanic,” Wreisner 
says. “We look al these metaphorically as the Luciferian of enlightenment, the Jeffersonian gentleman 
dandy in offering a dissenting opinion as opposed to this being that’s bound and determined to act in 
concert with an Abraham ic god, who has presumably created this antagonist himself.” 

So, maybe they're not trying to conjure some dark lord to dismantle Christianity with fire and black metal 
riffs. They just want to sell some devil’s food cupcakes and support causes that align with their values, 
without pledging allegiance to a supernatural entity. 

“Ethics are the most important thing to me and I’ve always been accused of that being impossible 
because I’m not a Christian. There's always been the equation of Christianity to morality, and I think 
that’s sick,” Peterson says, as her husband approaches with a more pressing matter. 

“Is there peanut oil or any nuts in the upside down cross cake?” he asks. 
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The Wellington Disaster - America's Worst Avalanche awesomestories.com 

In late February, 1910, days of endless snow in the High Cascades prevented two trains 
from traveling further on the "Great Northern Route through Stevens Pass" in the state of 
Washington. 

A passenger train and a mail train were both stopped on the tracks at a Great Northern 
Railway town called Wellington. Each was positioned close to the edge of the mountainside. 
The trains had been stopped on the tracks for days - since February 23rd. 

John Rogers, who was aboard one of the trains but had grown weary of its inability to move, 
left his fellow stranded passengers and walked - through huge amounts of snow - to the 
nearby town of Scenic. He described the location of the Great Northern trains: 

At Wellington there are three tracks. On the track nearest the mountainside 
stood Superintendent O'Neill’s private car, two boxcars, the engine and three of 
the electric motors used to haul trains through the tunnel. On these cars were the 
superintendent, train crews and porters. 

On the second track from the mountainside stood my train, consisting of engine, 
baggage car, two coaches, two sleepers and an observation car. 

On the third track stood the fast mail, on which were 16 or 18 mail clerks. About 
16 track laborers were also sleeping on the train in the day coaches... (John 
Rogers, quoted in a March 4, 1910 article published by the Wenatchee World and 
referenced in Stevens Pass, by JoAnn Roe, at pages 84-85.) 

As the snow continued to fall, Rogers had noticed something ominous: 

Sunday we noticed on top of this switchback [of the old route] far above us an 
enormous cap of snow hanging precariously on the side and clinging to the sparse 
timber ... That night there was a slide at the east portal which filled a 50-foot gulch 


The menace of that immense snow cap was a pall on our spirits. It was the most 
enormous accumulation of snow ever known in the mountains, according to the 
hotel keeper. During all this time it snowed continuously with terrific winds driving 
the drifts . .. Monday night we decided we could wait no longer, and we set out to 
walk to Skykomish [a railway town in the Mount Baker-Snoquaimie National 
Forest]. (Rogers, quoted in Wenatchee World's March 4, 1910 article and 
referenced by Roe at page 85.) 

Getting to Scenic was no easy task: 

... Scenic Hot Springs was in sight, but first they [the male passengers who had 
left the stalled train] had to cross a giant slide, larger than the rest. 'To linger 
meant death. To proceed did not hold much more," for the mountainside was 
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almost vertical. The men could not walk; they could only slide down the 
mountainside, some 2,000 feet, at the speed of a toboggan. Some were injured, 
but all made it to Scenic. (Roe, page 86.) 

Falling snow turned into pouring rain on the last day of February. The rain was accompanied 
by a terrific thunderstorm: 

There was an electric storm raging ... Lightning flashes were vivid and a tearing 
wind was howling down the canyon. Suddenly there was a dull roar 
... (Wenatchee World, March 4, 1910 article, quoted by Roe at page 87.) 

Passengers and crew were asleep (or trying to sleep) in the rail carriages when a lightening 
strike triggered a massive avalanche at about 1:42 am, local time, on March 1st. 

Heavy snow roared down the mountain, tossing the trains off the tracks and sending them 
into the Tye river valley 150 feet below. Along the way, the avalanche uprooted huge trees 
which became part of the wreckage. 

An eyewitness, Charles Andrews, saw what happened. A Great Northern engineer, he later 
recalled the horror: 

White Death moving down the mountainside above the trains. Relentlessly it 
advanced, exploding, roaring, rumbling, grinding, snapping - a crescendo of sound 
that might have been the crashing often thousand freight trains. 

It descended to the ledge where the side tracks lay, picked up cars and equipment 
as though they were so many snow-draped toys, and swallowing them up, 
disappeared like a white, broad monster into the ravine below. (Charles Andrews, 
a Great Northern engineer, from an interview - in approximately 1960- with Ruby 
El Hult. Quoted by JoAnne Roe in Sfevens Pass: Gateway to Seattle, at page 
88 .) 

Although 96 people died, there were some survivors. They were so shaken by what they'd 
experienced, and so distraught by what they had seen, they could hardly speak. A 
contemporary account, published two days later in the Omaha Daily Bee, gives us firsthand 
information: 

Forty hours have passed since the thunders of the high Cascades wrote a new 
story of the danger of winter traveling through the winding mountain passes. In 
that time no detailed account has been received of what happened when the 
Spokane Express was taken from its shelter at the gateway of the Cascade funnel 
and buried at the bottom of the canyon. 

The only stories of the disaster have come from those who have climbed over the 
mountain trails. Several men, on leaving the sights of horror at Wellington and 
arriving at Scenic, the nearest relief station, were unable to describe what they 
had seen. The perils of their descent of the mountain and the cries of the 
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wounded in the wreckage beiow the track, had made them hysterical. 

To add to the difficulties of the situation, the only telegraph wires in from Scenic 
from the west went down again tonight. Rescue parties are working desperately 
to save at least a few of the passengers in the buried coaches. The day coach 
and smoker have not been found. They were smashed as completely as though 
tons of iron had fallen upon them. ( Omaha Daily Bee, March 3, 1910.) 

About two-thirds of the victims were railway men. Before the disaster, they had valiantly tried 
to clear the snow so the trains could keep moving. Their story is told by Martin Burwash 
in Vis Major. 

During its first 8 minutes, this video provides more background about the disaster (which 
remains the worst avalanche in American history). 

EDITOR'S NOTE; The narrator of the clip states that the Wellington avalanche caused 
America's worst train disaster. While it is true that the event was the worst avalanche in 
American history, it was not "the worst" train wreck. Wellington’s casualties were extremely 
high, but they did not exceed "The Great Train Wreck of 1918." 

Author: Carole D. Bos, J.D. 3669 stories created 
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24 September 2014 

Is this a photo of the Wem ghost? 


This photograph was taken by local resident Tony O’Rahilly on 19th 
November, 1995, as Wem Town Hall burned to the ground. When O'Rahilly 
took the photo, neither he, nor other onlookers, saw the little girl in the 
doorway. 



O'Rahilly / 
Forte an Picture 
Libra ry 


O’Rahilly claims there are no special effects on this picture. 

It was taken with a 200mm lens from across the road. 

At the time O’Rahilly and other onlookers were stopped by police and firefighters from 
approaching the burning town hall. 

It was only after the image was developed that O’Rahilly saw the little girl. 

He immediately sent it to the Association for the Scientific Study of Anomalous Phenomena. 

They, in turn, sent the photo and the negative to Dr. Vernon Harrison, former president of the 
Royal Photographic Society. 

Dr. Harrison analysed both the photo and negative and reported that he was satisfied that 
the picture had not been doctored. 

"The negative is a straight forward piece of black-&-white work and shows no sign of having 
been tampered with," said Harrison. 

However, Dr. Harrison, still considers himself something of a sceptic and suggested that the 
image of the girl may just be a convenient trick of the light- with smoke, flame and shadow 
creating an optical illusion at the moment the photographer took his picture. 


Who is the Ghost of Wem Town Hall? 


Fire ravaged the town hall once before, in 1677. The historical record shows that the 1677 
fire was caused by a young girl called Jane Churm, who started the fire accidentally when 
she dropped a candle. 

Since that date, it has always been maintained that the Town Hall is haunted by the ghost of 
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Jane Churm. 

Despite the international publicity and visits from teams of 'ghostbusters' the image of a 
woman's face on the pictures has never been properly explained. 

Question is - which is the most unbelievable? An extraordinarily coincidental trick of timing 
and light - or the vague possibility that spirits roam the earth - and one just happened to be 
caught on film? 



The Wem Ghost (Copyright TonyO'Rahilly/ 


Forte an Picture Library 

Does this photograph prove the existence of ghosts? 
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July 31, 2015 onlyinyourstate.com 

These 18 Unique Festivals In Arizona Are Something Everyone Should Experience 
Once 

The state and county fairs are pretty fun annual events but sometimes we want something a 
little more quirky than another serving of funnel cake and a ride around the ferris wheel. Here 
are some of the most unique festivals and fairs that you can find in Arizona. 

James/Flickr 

Get a bite of some of the 
region’s tastiest tacos, plus 
enjoy live music, iucha libre 
wrestling, and other contests. 
Linda Tan ner/Ffickr 

The 2016 date will mark two 
decades of this festival. If you 
love old VW buses, check out 
this event and stay for the 
chili, hot air balloon rides, and 
other activities. 

Bill Morrow/Fiickr 


If you’re a fan of early 
twentieth century gangster 
cuiture and outlaws, you won’t 
want to miss this festival 
which celebrates the capture 
of John Dillinger. Dress up in 
your thirties best for 
reenactments, historical tours, 
an antique car show, and live 
music. 

Katie Schumm/Flickr 

If you want to sample a wide variety of tamales, check out this festival which is hosted 
downtown. However, be sure to show up early; many of the vendors begin to sell out by 
1:00pm. 

BBC World Service/FI ickr 

In mid-January each year, the Yuma Territorial Prison State Historic Park hosts this unique, 



2. Buses by the Bridge, Lake Havasu City (January) 
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Wild West- style event. Watch groups 
reenact gun showdowns between a 
wide variety of characters and expect 
“lots of shootin’ and shoutin’” from 
everyone involved. 

Snowflake Pioneer Days 
Rodeo/Facebook 

Celebrating the pioneering spirit of 
previous centuries is pretty common 
around the state and this is no different. 
This event celebrates with BBQs, 
rodeos, dances, and plenty of other 
festivities. 

John Haskell/Flickr 

Here’s something you probably 
won’t see in many other places: a 
festival centered around a cactus 
and its meat and fruit. Enjoy a hike, 
breakfast, and plenty of food and art 
featuring the cactus. 

Lucas Cobb/Flickr 

Don’t miss this event which features 
some delicious Arizona- grown 

4. Food City Tamale Festival , Phoenix (December) 



5 . Gathering of the Gunfighters, Yuma (January) 6 . Pioneer Day Celebration, Snowflake (July) 

chiles. You can also enjoy plenty of food, live music, arts, and crafts. 

CAFNR/Flickr 

You’ll find a handful of salsa festivals across the state but this one takes advantage of the 
peak chile season. Sample award-winning salsas, plus enjoy a car show, eating contests, 




3. Dillinger Days, Tucson (January) 


2/B 
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and chihuahua races. 
Larry Lamsa/Flickr 



9. SalsaFest, Safford (September) 


Sheep play an important role in the 
Navajo culture and this two-day event 
at Dine College celebrates that notion. 
The free event hosts workshops and 
demonstrations on animal husbandry, 
working with wool, and how to prepare 
mutton. 

Bill Morrow/Flickr 

Celebrate Winslow's claim to fame in 
this two day festival with live 
entertainment, a beer garden, food, arts 
and crafts, and children’s activities. 
ariztravel/Flickr 

If you like the recent explosion of food 
trucks in Arizona, you won’t want to 
miss this event which hosts one of the 
largest food truck gatherings in the 
country. In addition to a wide variety of 
foods to eat, you can also watch 
cooking demonstrations and even the 
kids can enjoy their time with kid-centric 
activities. 

Klinton Smith/Flickr 

Tombstone has hosted this event to 
much grandeur for 67 years. Plan your 
visit to Tombstone around this time 
because you'll find plenty of street 
entertainment, food, and live music. 
scootertgm/Flickr 

An odd conglomeration of science 
fiction, Victorian era fashion, and Old 
West history, this event celebrates 
everything steampunk with cosplay, 
workshops, games, and other 

entertainment. 

Terry Weygant/Flickr 

Any of you midwestern transplants feeling homesick? Check out this festival which features 
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some of the highlights of Wisconsin, 
including beer, polka music, cheese, 
and bratwurst. 
mike krzeszak/Flickr 

This February festival is something you 
probably won't find in many other 
places. You can buy plain or decorated 
dried gourds, check out the gourd 
contests, and even watch a gourd race, 
known as the “Running of the Gourds.” 
Nite Owl/Flickr 


10. Sheep Is Life Celebration. Tsaile (June) 




All you preppers and hams should have 
this convention marked on your 
calendar, it’s a great place for 
seminars, exhibits, and purchasing 
items related to emergency 
preparedness and ham radio operation. 
Jeff Vanuga, USDA Natural Resources 
Conservation Service/Wiki media 
Commons 


1 1. "Siandin’ on the Corner* Park Festival, Winslow (September) 


A lettuce celebration? That’s right, this 
annual event is held in honor of the 
city’s designation as one of the largest 
winter vegetable producers in the 
nation. Enjoy some of the winter crop, 
cooking demonstrations, and other 
exhibitions. 


Have you been to any of these? Let us 
know which you would recommend in 
the comments below! 


Monica Spencer 

Monica is the Arizona contributor for 
Only In Your State, in addition to 
writing, she also enjoys taking photos, 
running, and weaving. She currently 
lives in Phoenix, AZ with her boyfriend and their herd of cats. 

Only In Your State Copyright © 2015. 


12. Street Eats, Scottsdale (February) 


AG 
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16. Wuertz Farm Gourd Festival, Casa Grande (February) 


17. Yuma Hamfest and Emergency Preparedness Show, 
Yuma (February) 



18. Yuma Lettuce Days , Yuma (February) 
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Thieves swipe 200-pound bronze elephant from Eagie home 

Aug 3, 2015 kboi2.com 


EAGLE, Idaho (KBOI) - Not cool, Eagle 
Police say. 

Officers say someone decided to swipe a 
200-pound elephant statue from a home in 
Eagle. Officers say the bronze elephant was 
taken outside a home on Fordham Drive last 
weekend. 

It's about 40 inches fong and 29 inches tail. 
It's heavy -- Eagle PD says it would take 
about two people to pick it up. 

"If this is a prank of some kind, it’s a lousy 
one," police wrote on Facebook. "If it’s a theft, how rotten is that?" 

Anyone with information is asked to call 938-2260. 

Copyright© 2015 Sinclair Interactive Media, LLC; a member of Sinclair Broadcast Group, Inc. 
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It is said that parents should never outlive their children, but sadly, this is not always the case. 
These tragedies leave behind a lifetime of scars, and sometimes, create ghost stories and 
legends that remain tied to the place where the child died. Ghostly children appear 
throughout the Midwest, particularly in homes, schools, and cemeteries. Mysterious 
Heartland has poured through these stones to bring you some of the most interesting and 
infamous. Which will prove to be the most compelling tale of them all? 

10. “Clara” of Riverside Cemetery 

Oshkosh, Wisconsin 

This small cemetery off Highway 45 in north Oshkosh, Wisconsin may be home to one or 
more ghostly children, some visitors say. Riverside Cemetery is appropriately located at the 
mouth of the Fox River, where it enters Lake Butte des Marts, or “Mound of the Dead.” 
According to one local man, he was walking through the cemetery in cold weather when he 
observed a girl about five years of age with curly, blonde hair wearing a frilly dress. He 
noticed she was not wearing shoes or a coat, which was unusual for that time of year, but did 
not see her parents anywhere. When he looked back, she had disappeared. Several days 
later, the girl appeared to the man in a dream and said her name was Clara. Paranormal 
investigators Chad Lewis and Terry Fisk visited Riverside Cemetery with a psychic who, 
despite being unaware of the previous incident, told them she sensed the presence of ghostly 
children. 

9. The Tricycle Tragedy of Abingdon Middle School 

Abingdon, Illinois 

The old Abingdon Middle School at Snyder and Washington streets was formerly North 
Abingdon High School. During the 1970s, a tornado damaged the building and knocked down 
its distinctive chimney. Stories of the school’s haunting go back decades. According to 
legend, a speech teacher at the high school brought her three-year-old child to work one day 
and left him outside to play on his tricycle while she ran into her classroom to get something. 
Unsupervised, her child accidentally fell down the cement steps and broke his neck. The 
teacher was so grief stricken that she hung herself in her classroom. Former students will 
swear to the truthfulness of this story. Ever since, the ghosts of both the woman and her child 
have been seen in and around the school, and a former janitor even reported these sightings 
to the police. Some storytellers claim that blood stains appear on the steps where the child 
died. According to writer Michelle Williams, these stories may have their roots in an actual 
event: the death of a teacher named Karen Moriaty in October 1956. Moriaty’s tragic death is 
weil-remembered in the community. Today, the school is abandoned and off limits to visitors. 

8. “Angel” of The inn at Aberdeen 

Valparaiso, Indiana 
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The Inn at Aberdeen sits at 3158 South State Road 2, just south of Valparaiso, Indiana, 
adjacent to the Aberdeen Golf Course. If is unknown when the original structure was built on 
that site, but the earliest fieidstone, brick, and concrete foundation may date back to 1857, 
when a man named Samuel B. Collins owned the property. In the mid-1900s, a man named 
Gene Glick bought the home and property and named it Timberlake Farms. Wien John and 
Linda Johnson bought the ranch house in 1995, it had already undergone a series of 
renovations and additions. They brought more upgrades when they opened it as an inn and 
conference center. Today, an 1878 lithograph of a child in a nightgown hangs at the bottom of 
the stairs. It is the ghost of this child, many say, that haunts the building. The ghostly child 
has been seen and heard on many occasions, and her story has appeared in multiple books 
and on the PBS documentary Haunts & Legends. The historical basis for the legend is 
unknown, but one investigation team recorded an unknown voice saying the name “Angel.” 

7. The Girl of Aux Sable Cemetery 

Minooka, Illinois 

Aux Sable is a quaint, garden-like cemetery tucked in the woods near Aux Sable Creek in 
Grundy County. Despite an otherwise mundane existence, it continues to be a point of 
contention between local youth and law enforcement. The legends associated with the 
cemetery are of the usual stock: strange car trouble, the ghost of a young child, and rumors 
of a gate to Hell. The most notable story at Aux Sable concerns the ghost of a young girl that 
has been seen lurking around the cemetery. According to the Shadowlands Index of Haunted 
Places for Illinois, the ghost will only appear if you get out of your car. Recently, someone 
removed the headstone of a six year old girl from the cemetery and left it on the playground 
of an elementary school. The ghost allegedly belongs to this particular girl. 

6. The Gibbs Children 

Falcon Heights, Minnesota 

An old farmhouse in the urban fold of Minneapolis and St. Paul may be a strange sight, but 
for some visitors to the Gibbs Museum of Pioneer and Dakota Life, the strangeness doesn’t 
end there. Some visitors report seeing the ghost of a young boy and other children 
throughout the old home. Pioneers Jane and Herman Gibbs purchased the property in 1849 
and erected a small sod house, where they lived for several years while improving the land. 
The couple eventually built a farmhouse, bam, and schoolhouse on the property. Today, it is 
maintained by the Ramsey County Historical Society as a museum to educate visitors on the 
life of Minnesota pioneers, as well as the American Indians who proceeded them. Ghostly 
children are frequently seen in the farmhouse, and staff have reportedly had to put toys back 
in a toy box even though it was locked up for the night. Doors and cupboards have also 
mysteriously opened and closed on their own. 

5. The Children of Knock-Knock Road 

Detroit, Michigan 
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Ghostly children are almost always creepy, but they are especially so when they appear in 
unexpected places. This is the case along Strasburg Road in economically ravaged Detroit, 
Michigan. For years, travelers along this road have reported the unusual sound of a young 
child rapping on their car doors and windows as they pass. According to legend, an 
adolescent girl was riding her bicycie in the neighborhood when she lost control and rolled 
into the busy street. She was struck and killed. Today, her ghost knocks on the windows and 
doors of passing motorists, trying to get their attention. Another version of the legend, 
however, tells of a car full of teenagers who crashed their car into a pole and slowly burned to 
death. Trapped inside the burning vehicle, they pounded on the windows, desperately trying 
to alert people to their plight. 

4. “Whispering Willie” and the Sick Children of Marquette University 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Marquette University was founded in 1881 as a Jesuit, Roman Catholic university and named 
after 17th Century missionary and explorer Father Jacques Marquette. It is situated near the 
heart of Milwaukee. Johnston Hall is the oldest academic building at Marquette and was 
reportedly built over an American Indian settlement (some say over a burial ground). It was 
originally used as a home for Marquette’s Jesuit professors, and a priest allegedly hung 
himself in his room on the fifth floor. The ghosts of children haunt other parts of campus. 

Glenn Humphrey Hall, a student apartment complex, was originally the Children’s Hospital of 
Wisconsin. Marquette University acquired it in 1988, and since that time, students have 
reportedly heard screaming children. On the fifth floor, the ghost of a young girl has been 
seen, but she is shy and vanishes when approached "Whispering Wllie,” a boy who drowned 
in the pool when East Hal! was home to the YMCA, haunts that building. 

3. Gretcherrs Lock 

Beaver Creek State Park, Ohio 

The ghost of a young girl whose dying wish was to be buried with her mother is believed to 
haunt this dried up lock in the old Sandy and Beaver Canal. Located southwest of the tiny 
community of Fredericktown in eastern Ohio, near the Pennsylvania border, Beaver Creek 
State Park was established over the ruins of the canal and the nearby town of Sprucevale. 
Hambleton Mill, a road, and few abandoned landmarks are all that remain of Sprucevale. In 
1852, four years after completion of the canal, it suffered a reservoir failure that irreparably 
shut down the canal, doming the town. According to legend, one of the canal’s builders, 
Edward G. Gill (some sources say Hans Gil, from Holland), came over from Ireland with his 
wife and daughter, Gretchen. His wife died in transit and was buried at sea. Shortly before the 
completion of this particular lock, Gretchen became deathly ill. Her last words were either "I 
want to join my mother” or “bury me with my mother.” She was temporarily entombed in a 
vault in the side of the lock. After work on the canal was finished, Edward Gill returned to 
Ireland, where he buried his daughter. Because her dying wish went unfulfilled, locals believe 
the ghost of Gretchen haunts the lock to this day. 

2. The Orphans of Pythian Castle 
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Springfield, Missouri 

In 1913, the Knights of Pythias, an American fraternal organization and secret society, built 
this structure from Carthage Stone quarried in the Ozarks. it was originally called the Pythian 
Home of Missouri and was used as an orphanage and retirement home for children and 
widows of members of the organization. According to legend, children staying at the castle 
were forced to crawl through a steam tunnel to deliver laundry to an adjacent building. During 
World War 2, it was commandeered by the US government for use as a recovery home for 
wounded soldiers. Soldiers staying there during WW2 reported hearing screams and seeing 
the ghosts of children. One veteran heard a conversation taking place on the second floor, 
though he was alone. The Pythian Castle was recently purchased by a private owner and 
opened up for tours The building has since been featured in TV shows like Ghost Lab and 
Haunted Collector, and the documentary Children of the Grave. 

1. The Sallie House 

Atchison, Kansas 

This unassuming home on N. 2nd Street was the scene of alarming poltergeist activity in the 
1990s at the hands of the ghost of a young girl nicknamed “Sallie.” Built between 1867 and 
1 871 , it was occupied by members of the Finney family for a century. Debra and T ony 
Pickman rented the home for nearly two years beginning in 1993. Almost immediately, they 
began experiencing strange activity. Their dog barked at nothing, there were electronic 
disturbances, and their child’s toys seemed to rearrange themselves. The activity soon 
accelerated, and several small fires broke out. Tony Pickman seemed to be the focus of the 
attacks — his arm, back, or stomach was scratched on several occasions. Each time, a cold 
spot would proceed the attack. It was believed that Sallie had died at the hands of a doctor 
who had his office in the home in the early 1900s, and that her ghost was lashing out at Tony 
because he was a man. The home had previously been occupied by a single lady from the 
1950s to the early 1990s. Television shows like Sightings , A Haunting, and Unexplained 
Mysteries have all featured the Sallie House. The Sightings crew purportedly filmed Tony 
Pickman being scratched by the ghost. Since the Pickmans moved out, the paranormal 
activity has died down. 
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UFOs at Reunion Island Where Possible MH370 
Wreckage Found 


* August 1,2015 

* http://mysteriousuniverse.org/201 5^08/ufos- at- reunion-island- where- possible- mh37Q- wreckage-found/ 

* Paul Seabum 


The media this week trumpeted the discovery of debris from a Boeing 777 that is possiblythe missing 
Malaysia Airlines Flight 370. The place where the debris was found is the remote Indian Ocean island of 
Reunion, which is also the location of Piton de la Foumaise ("Peak of the Furnace" in French), one of the 
most active volcanoes in the world and one that is erupting just as investigators swarm to the island. If 
those names sound familiar it may be because Reunion Island has had numerous UFO sightings and 
multiple encounters with an alien species known as the Michelin Men - so named because of theirtire- 
mascot-like shape or spacesuits. Is there a connection? Are aliens drawing the searchers to the wreckage? 
Or are they protecting their secret volcano location? 

According to various UFO sightings r eco r cs : the first Michelin Man sighting on Reunion Island occurred in 
1968 when Luce Fontaine saw a five-meter-wide an oval object with a translucent center and two 
humanoids carrying what looked like diving suits. 




A sketch made by an artist of the UFO and aliens in collaboration with the witness 

The most famous sighting was in 1975 when a 21-year-old man reported hearing "bleep-beeps" in his ear 
for days that eventually led him to a flying saucer and three Michelin Men aliens. He watched the craft 
depart and there were numerous other sightings of a UFO that day. 

Other sightings without aliens at Reunion Island include a UFO near a plane in 1977, a green object 
surrounded by a bright blue light witnessed by hundreds of people in 1 978, a UFO seen at the time on an 
eruption in 1 985 and a UFO sighting by one person in 2005. This video is from a sighting in 2014. 


Besides UFOs, the Michelin Men and Piton de la Foumaise, Reunion Island has also been a hotbed of 
sharT attacks, with over 1 B in four years, including seven that were fatal. 



The Ptton de fa Fournaise erupting 

As of this writing, there has been no verification that the debris found at Reunion Island is from the MH37Q 
flight. Should we not also seek answers as to why the debris suddenly appeared on this mysterious island 
where no one was looking before? Is there any connection between the missing flight, the U F 0 s : the 
Michelin Men the active volcano and possibly even the shark attacks? 

Lots of dots to work with here. 
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Unlocking Scrolls Preserved in Eruption of Vesuvius, Using X-Ray Beams nytimes.com 
By NICHOLAS WADEJAN. 20, 2015 


Researchers have found a key that may unlock 
the only library of classical antiquity to survive 
along with its documents, raising at least a 
possibility of recovering vanished works of 
ancient Greek and Roman authors such as the 
lost books of Livy's history of Rome. 

The library is that of a villa in Herculaneum , a 
town that was destroyed in A.D. 79 by the 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius that obliterated 
nearby Pompeii. Herculaneum, like Pompeii, 
was engulfed by mixtures of superhot gases 
and ash, which preserved the documents in a 
grand villa that probably belonged to the family 
of Lucius Caipurnius Piso Caesoninus, the 

Though the hot gases did not burn the many papyrus rolls in the villa's library, they turned them into 
cylinders of carbonized plant material. Many attempts have been made to unroll the carbonized scrolls 
since they were excavated in 1752. 

But all were highly destructive, and scholars eventually decided to leave the scrolls alone in the hope that 
better methods would be invented. More than 300 scrolls survive more or less intact, with many more 
fragments. 



father-in-law of Julius Caesar. 


Researchers led by Vito Mocella, of the institute for Microelectronics and 
Microsystems in Naples, Italy, now say that for the first time, they can read 
letters inside the scrolls without unrolling them. Using a laserlike beam of X- 
rays from the European Synchrotron in Grenoble, France, they were able to 
pick up the very slight contrast between the carbonized papyrus fibers and the 
ancient ink, soot-based and also made of carbon. 

The contrast has allowed them to recognize individual Greek letters from the 
interior of the roll, Dr. Mocella’s team reported on Tuesday in the journal 
Nature Communications. “At least we know there are techniques able to read 
inside the papyri, finally,” Dr. Mocella said in an interview. His team is 
considering several ways to refine the power of their technique. 

"If the technology is perfected, it will be a real leap forward,” said Richard 
Janko, a classical scholar at the University of Michigan who has translated 
some of the few scrolls that can be read. 

The Mocella team's work is the second recent advance in reading the Herculaneum scrolls. In 2C09, 
Brent Seales, a computer scientist at the University of Kentucky, succeeded in delineating the physical 
structure of a Herculaneum scroll by X-ray-computed tomography, a process similar to a CT scan. The 
layers of papyrus wound up inside the scroll are highly ruffled and irregular because the hot gases 
liberated all the water from the fibers as well as carbonizing them . 

The Mocella team's method visualizes letters free floating inside the scroll, but each letter will need to be 
assigned to its correct place on Dr. Seales’s surface before the letters can form words. Dr. Seales and 
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"It would have been odd for a villa of this 
sort not to have had a major library,” Dr. 
Janko said. “So this technology, when 
perfected, does open the way to rediscovering a lot more ancient literature.” 


Dr. Mocelia worked with Herculaneum scrolls acquired by 
Napofeon in 1802 and belonging to the Institut de France 
in Paris. 

“This is absolutely a major step forward,” Dr. Seales said 
of the Mocella report. “These guys are focused on 
showing the imagery with best contrast. But to really read 
the papyrus, you need to untangle its surface, which is the 
active area of my work.” 

Classical scholars are particularly 
interested in the physicists’ progress 
because of the chance of uncovering lost 
works of Latin and Greek literature. 

Piso’s grand villa — which is the mode! 
for the Getty Villa, part of the J. Paul 
Getty Museum in Los Angeles — is 
thought to have probably contained a 
iarge and wide-ranging library, much of 
which may still exist in unexcavated 
portions ofthe building. 


The scrolls that have been opened pertain mostly to Greek philosophy and contain several works by 
Epicurus and his adherent Philodemus. But the library may afso have had a Latin section. This couid 
contain some ofthe many lost works of Roman history and literature. Even the texts of known works 
would be of great interest. 


“For a scholar, it would be wonderful to have a manuscript of Virgil written in his lifetime, because what 
we have are medieval manuscripts which have suffered many changes at the hands of copyists,” said 
David Sider, a professor of classics at New York University. 


Correction: January 28, 2015 


An article last Wednesday about using X-rays to read ancient scrolls recovered from a villa in 
Herculaneum referred incorrectly to the effects ofthe eruption of Mount Vesuvius on Pompeii. Pompeii 
was engulfed by pyroclastic flows and surges, which are mixes of hot ash and gas; it was not engulfed in 
lava. 


Aversion of this article appears in print on January 21, 2015, on page A4 ofthe New York edition with 
the headline: Unlocking Scrolls Preserved in Eruption of Vesuvius, Using X-Ray Beams. 

• ©2015The New York Times Company 
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Vampire Woman slaughters, eats son’s Intestine newscabal com 


by Destiny Blessing/June 26, 2015/ 


Wonders indeed will never cease; a 20 
year old Kenyan Vampire woman, 
names withheld has own up to the 
allegation of slaughtering three 
children including her one-week old 
son. 

She revealed that, she removed the 
little boy’s intestine and ate them raw. 

The woman who is a resident of 
Korogochi, a slum in Nairobi, killed her 
son, opened the little boy’s stomach 
and ate them raw before she left for 
her friend's place where she killed two of her friend’s children. 

Neiius Muthoni, the woman’s friend disclosed that she never knew that the woman is a 
vampire. She came to my house on the morning of the same day and attacked me by trying 
to strangle me to death she said. 

She came to my house that fateful day; told me that my mother-in-law has been eating me 
secretly, she persistently asked me why I named my son Peter Kimani and I responded by 
saying that I love the name that’s why I named him that. She also told me that I have demons 
inside of me after which she pounced on me to kill me. 

After much struggling with her, I freed myself, ran out of the house so as to get assistance 
from neighbours. When my neighbours came, she was already strangling my children. She 
held my 10-day-old by the neck and the neck of my four-year-old was under her feet. 

She was seriously dealt with and then pushed out of the house by the neighbours. The 
children were rescued from her grip but they were confirmed dead by the doctors at a nearby 
medical centre. 

Destiny Blessing 

News Cabal Copyright © 2015. 
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Vatican sceptical about close encounters of the third kind phys.org 


July 31, 2015 by Ella Ide And Laure Brumont 



A man looks at an astronomical 
telescope at the Vatican Astronomical 
Observatory, or "Specola Vaticana", in 
Albano Laziale, 40 km south of Rome, 
on July 30, 2015 

The recent discovery of an Earth twin 
has boosted chances there is intelligent 
life on other planets. But while Pope 
Francis's telescope scans the starlit 
skies, the Vatican is sceptical of ever 
meeting Mr. Spock. 


A man looks at an astronomical telescope at the Vatican Astronomical Qn a leafv hilltop near the papal 
Observatory, or "Specola Vaticana" in Albano Laz j r r r 

summer home of Castel Gandolfo sits 

the Vatican's Observatory, one of the oldest astronomical research institutions in the world, 
where planetary scientists mix the study of meteorites and the Big Bang theory with theology. 


Boasting a prestigious research centre at the University of Arizona in the United States, the 
institute has never shied away from asking whether there coufd be life on other planets and is 
thrilled with the discovery of an "Earth 2.0". 

Astronomers hunting for a planet like ours announced to huge excitement last week that they 
have found the closest match yet, Kepler 452b, which is circling its star at the same distance 
as our home orbits the Sun. 


Around 60 percent larger than Earth, it sits squarely in the Goldilocks zone of its star, where 
life could exist because it is neither too hot nor too cold to support liquid water, according to 
the US space agency NASA. 

The discovery "is great news", the Observatory's Argentine director Jose Funestold AFP, 
despite the fact that scientists suspect increasing energy from the planet’s ageing sun might 
now be heating the surface and evaporating any oceans, making life difficult. 

However, while "it is probable there was life and perhaps a form of intelligent life... I don't 
think we'll ever meet a Mr. Spock", he said. 

The problem is that Kepler 452b is 1,400 light-years away — an impossible distance to cover 
using mankind's current technology. 

No Jesus 2.0 


NASA may have made history this year with a Pluto fly-by, but it took nine years for its probe 
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to get there despite the pianet being under six light hours away. The fastest spaceship in the 
Solar System, it would take some 1 1 million years to reach the Earth's cousin. 

Funes, who has a degree in theology and doctorate in astronomy, would not be drawn on 
whether the Vatican would send out space missionaries to convert alien life-forms to 
Christianity if extra-terrestrial life was found elsewhere. 

What is clear, he says, is that while God may have created aliens and planets similar to 
Earth, there can be no second Jesus. 

"The discovery of intelligent life does not mean there's another Jesus,” he insisted, because 
"the incarnation of the son of God is a unique event in the history of humanity, of the 
Universe". 

Neat in his black cassock and surrounded by the latest astrological publications, Funes, 52, 
says science and religion co-exist perfectly together, insisting "if there was intelligent life (on 
another planet), I don't see that as a contradiction with the Christian faith”. 

"The bible is not a scientific book, if we look for scientific responses to our questions in the 
bible, we are making a mistake," he said. 

"It answers great questions, like 'what is our role in the Universe?"' But such answers can 
also come from exploring the stars, he said. 

"This type of research, the search for life in the Universe, helps us to understand ourselves... 
to understand our potential, but also our limits". 

Explore further: Scientists predict earth-like planets around most stars 
18 comments 
Viet vet 

4.2 / 5 (10) 21 hours ago 

"The bible is not a scientific book. If we look for scientific responses to our questions in the 
bible, we are making a mistake," he said." 

A mistake made all too often by some posters here, 
antialias _jjhysorg 
4.1 / 5 (9) 16 hours ago 

"The bible is not a scientific book. If we look for scientific responses to our 
questions in the bible, we are making a mistake," he said. 

Could we please add this to the physorg guidelines? 

Benni 
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2.3 / 5 (6) 16 hours ago 

'The bible is not a scientific book. If we look for scientific responses to our 
questions in the bible, we are making a mistake," he said. 

Could we please add this to the physorg guidelines? 


'The bible is not a scientific book. If we look for scientific responses to our 
questions in the bible, we are making a mistake," he said." 

A mistake made ail too often by some posters here. 


including these two. 

Report 

big_hairy_jimbo 

5 / 5 (3) 16 hours ago 

Hmmm, while the church did use astronomy to calculate when Easter would fall in the 
calendar, they protected their methods and fostered ignorance in normal folk. Science does 
the opposite. Science tries to make available information for all. Yeah OK we have paywalls 
these days, and that is an argument worthy of discussion in itself. But be weary of religion 
protecting itself against science, when science is making progress which could harm religion. 
Science should be FREE for everyone, especially medical science. Hopefully one day, the 
U.N. takes control of medical science and makes it globally available. Sorry if I seem to have 
lost the plot a little here. :-) 

As for this article in regards to Earth 2.0, keep in mind Venus and Mars. Neither are 
habitable. Also keep in mind the MOON!!! Right next to the Earth, but it's mass is wrong and 
perhaps it's celestial history too, so it's just a round sterile rock. 

But keep the dream alive as the odds are in the favour of SCIENCE :-) 

someonel 1235813 

not rated yet 15 hours ago 

it is probable there was life and perhaps a form of intelligent life... 


All that can be said, is that no one can say there isn't and no one can say there is. What we 
can say is that as far as we have been able to ascertain as far as we can look, *with 
certainty* we have seen no evidence of the most simplest remnant of life or even some sort 
of giveaway footprint fossil. 
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The temptation is to say 'but with billions of trillions of stars...' there surely must etc. 

The point I'm making is that I strongly object on scientific rational grounds to the word 
"probable" in the above quote. That's just the argument from incredulity that scientists are 
usually so quick to dismiss, and here they are doing it. 

I'd be surprised if anything as complex as a bacteria is discovered anywhere other than Earth, 
within a hundred years. 

someonel 123581 3 

5 / 5 (3) 15 hours ago 

The bible is not a scientific book 


Amusingly they actually got the 'in the beginning there was light', they should have quit while 
they were ahead. 

Regarding the above quote, er... don't we already know that. 

Viet vet 

4.4 / 5 (7) 15 hours ago 

The bible is not a scientific book 


Amusingly they actually got the 'in the beginning there was light', they should have 
quit while they were ahead. 

Regarding the above quote, er... don't we already know that. 

Not if you're": verkle Ren82 viko-mix DavidJose JVK And a few others. 

bearly 

4 / 5 (4) 15 hours ago 

Is this the same catholic church that used to torture and execute people because they said 
the Earth wasn't the center of the universe ? The "poop" er pope isn’t infallible but he is a 
joke. 

antigoracle 

not rated yet 14 hours ago 
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If we look for scientific responses to our questions in the bibie, we are making a 
mistake 


Actually, just opening the bibie is a mistake, 
docile 

not rated yet 14 hours ago 

Why the Catholic Church shouldn't be skeptical - the Bibie never mentioned some 
extraterrestrials. It would immediately open for example the question, whether Jesus suffered 
for their sins too? If the God is omniscient, why he never mentioned the other people too? 

Mastoras 

not rated yet 14 hours ago 

surrounded by the latest astrological publications, Funes, 

Well... Most probably, he was surrounded by astronomical publications, perhaps also the 
latest. 

mcascia 

not rated yet 14 hours ago 

"Amusingly they actually got the 'in the beginning there was light', they should have quit while 
they were ahead." 

This is assuming Photons existed at the first instant of the Big Bang. 

Mastoras 

not rated yeti 4 hours ago 

'The bibie is not a scientific book. If we look for scientific responses to our 
questions in the bibie, we are making a mistake" 


The Bible is not a scientific book. But the Bible does have opinions on certain subjects. For 
instance, how the world was created, and how humans were created. 

Today, on these same subjects, we have scientific knowledge, which contradicts and 
disproves the opinions of the Bible. 

To ignore the opinions of the Bible, one would have to ignore certain pages. Under the 
currently dominant approaches to the Bible, such a selective approach is impossible. 
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Or... Fortunately, and for many people, there seems to be another path. This is the path of 
interpretation, and exegesis., ft is the path of how does one approaches the Bible. 

For instance, saying that we should not look for scientific answers in the Bible, is one such 
approach. It is an interpretation. 

This does not mean that it is wrong . It only means that it is one of a possible paths. 

Mastoras 

3 / 5 (2) 14 hours ago 

The world or the humans were not created as the Bible says. 

These should not lead us to think that the Bible is a useless book. People who studied 
science should not think that these wrong opinions of the Bible are all one needs for 
approaching and evaluating the Bible. 

The Bible represents a living cultural tradition, which is studied and commented for almost 
three miilenia. It gave birth to the three monotheistic religions, and influenced the history of 
philosophy and ideas. It is a wonderful literature, and a very interesting field of study. 

Urn .., no, it is not a field of physics, or space exploration. It is called: philology, and (I must 
admit) also theology. 

For many people it is a religious book, and they approach it accordingly. For scholarship, it a 
very interesting collection of traditions, well situated in their historical circumstances. 
Ethnology, folklore, art, theology, even ancient history, all are concerned with it. Denying it 
will mean a major cultural void. 

AGreat Whopper 

5 / 5 (1) 13 hours ago 

The factory farmers of humans don't want the domesticated stock thinking too much about 
their wild cousins. When will people ever realize that the Vatican has nothing to do with 
spirituality? It’s a mega farming operation. The paedophile scandals were business as usual- 
farmers aren't required to follow animal cruelty laws. Benedict was elected not in spite of his 
involvement but because of it. He showed he would put the State above ethics. A playah! 
Francis is just a crazy Franciscan wannabee. What kind of Jesuit is a Franciscan 
wannabee??? Spirituality is only ever peripherally addressed. Meanwhile, EVERY breeding 
behavior goes center stage. If Catholics want to indulge that, I'm game for treating them like 
livestock too. To the rendering plant with the lot! The Bible is literature. Don't bother to debate 
those that can only read translations, lol I DETEST religion and I can read if as written. Guess 
I care more about it than the "faithful". 

MR166 

1 / 5 (1) 5 hours ago 
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To call something 1900 light years away a ’Twin" is just plain silly. This is just one of these 
feel good so fund me "discoveries" that are publicized every so often. 

someonel 123581 3 

5 / 5 (1) 4 hours ago 
@MR166 

What if the 'something' was an entangled particle 1900 Sight years away? 
robweeve 

not rated yet 2 hours ago 

they are allowed to have an opinion, not the last word 
© Phys.org 2003 - 2015, Science X network 

©2015 AFP 
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Victorian Occultism and the Art of Synesthesia pyblicdomainreview.org 


Grounded in the theory that ideas, emotions, and even events, can manifest as visible 
auras, Annie Besant and Charles Leadbeater’s Thought-Forms (1901) is an odd and 
intriguing work. Benjamin Breen explores these “synesthetic” abstractions and asks 
to what extent they, and the Victorian mysticism of which they were born, influenced 
the Modernist movement that flourished in the following decades. 

“I have always considered myself a voice of what I believe to be 
a greater renaissance — the revolt of the soul against the 
intellect — nowbeginninginthe world,” wrote William Butler 
Yeats to his mentor, the Irish nationalist John 0 ! Leary, in 1892. 
Yeats believed that magic was central not only to his art, but to a 
dawning epoch when spirituality and technology would march 
together toward an uncertain future. 

Thought-Forms, a strange, beguiling, frequently pretentious, 
utterly original book first published in 1901, emerged from this 
ferment of late-Victorian mysticism. It was written by Annie 
Besant and Charles Leadbeater, erstwhile members of the 
London Theosophical Society alongside Yeats, and it features a 
stunning sequence of images that illustrate the book's central 
argument: emotions, sounds, ideas and events manifest as 

The book’s grand ambitions are evident from the first page. “To paint in earth’s dull colours 
the forms clothed in the living light of other worlds,” Besant laments, “is a hard and thankless 
task.” She insists that the images in the book “are not imaginary forms, prepared as some 
dreamer thinks that they ought to appear.” Rather, “they are representations of forms actually 
observed as thrown off by ordinary men and women." And she hopes that they will make the 
reader “realise the nature and power of his thoughts, acting as a stimulus to the noble, a curb 
on the base." This grandiloquence was typical: fin de siecle occult leaders produced some of 
the most baroque writing in literary history, the purplest of purple prose. 

Yet what are we saying, exactly, when we call black words on a white page “purple”? 

These sorts of underlying associations between words, colors and sounds were precisely 
what motivated Thought-Forms. In other words, the book was about synesthesia. The 
illustration of the music of Mendelssohn reproduced above, for instance, depicts yellow, red, 
blue and green lines rising out of a church. This, Leadbeater and Besant explain, “signifies 
the movement of one of the parts of the melody, the four moving approximately together 
denoting the treble, alto, tenor and bass respectively.” Moreover, “the scalloped edging 
surrounding the whole is the result of various flourishes and arpeggios, and the floating 
crescents in the centre represent isolated or staccato chords.” Color and sound had become 
commingled. 



v 7 he music o f Me n de I s sc hn - 
Source , 

visual auras. 
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Yet Leadbeater and Besant intended not only to visualize sound, 
but to demonstrate their distinctive psychic gifts: the ability to 
detect spiritual “vibrations” of ideas, emotions and sounds as 
visual forms. This, in other words, was a sort of spiritual 
synesthesia, as much a religious act as a neurological one. 

Besant and Leadbeater were not romantically linked, but they were 
nonetheless a power couple in the world of British secret societies 
and occult orders. Leadbeater had originally been ordained as a 
priest in the Church of England, but he developed an intense 
fascination with Buddhism and Hinduism following traveis in 
Burma and Sri Lanka with Henry Steel Olcott in 1885. He grew 
convinced that he possessed powerful psychic abilities and 
became a disciple of Madame Blavatsky (later immortalized as 
Eliot’s The Wasteland). Following Blavatsky’ s death, Leadbeater 
met Annie Besant, a women’s rights activist and socialist orator, and the two struck up an 
unorthodox partnership. By the 1890s they had emerged as the leaders of the preeminent 
theosophist group in London. 

In an 1892 pamphlet, Besant summarized theosophy’s core principles. Mankind was “a 
spiritual intelligence... treading a vast cycle of human experience, born and reborn on earth 
millennium after millennium, evolving slowly into the ideal man.” It must be said: theosophy 
was bunk. It combined social Darwinism and echoes of N eo- Raphael if e romanticism with a 
kind of Westernized, mashed-tog ether Buddhist and Hindu thought, then topped it with a 
dash of High Church ceremony and a healthy heaping of obfuscatory verbiage. 

The resuit, more often than not, was pompous, pseudoscientific nonsense. But, in the case of 
Thought-Forms, what wonderful pseudoscientific nonsense it was. 

Colors stood at the core of theosophy as 
practiced by Madame Blavatsky and Anne 
Besant, and indeed it has played an 
understudied role in the whole arc of 
Western occultism. In his 1704 book 
Opticks , Newton’s arbitrary division of the 
spectrum into seven colors (ROYGBIV) 
resulted in the quasi-color indigo, whose 
questionable differentiation from blue 
befuddles schoolchildren to this day. This 
was not the act of Newton the scientist, but 
Newton the alchemist: he had been guided 
toward the number seven by the seven 
musical notes and the seven planets, not 
by scientific necessity. 

In her book The Secret Doctrine (1888), Blavatsky built on these ancient numerological 
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1 The music of Gounod" - Source . 

Madame Sesostris in T.S. 
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resonances and the Newtonian theory of color to construct an entire cosmological system 
around the seven colors, which she called the seven rays. Each ray corresponded to a group 
of historical figures (“Masters" or “Mahatma") who were reborn in an unending cycle, and 
each had a characteristic color. In Besant and Leadbeater's elaboration of Blavatsky’s ideas, 
the various permutations of the idea become impossibly confusing. People of the yellow and 
pink rays, evidently, “were docile," the orange had a “hatred of sexual unions,” and the black 
(predictably, given the racial politics of the time) were “the lower classes,” while “the higher 
classes were of a quite respectable blue.” 


Color, in other words, dominated the theosophist vision of both the distant human past and 
the post-human future. And color is the biggest takeaway from Thought-Forms. While the 
prose is baroque, clumsy and hard to follow, the visuals that accompany it are simply 
enchanting, suffused with mellow blues, misty purples, and brilliant ochres and oranges. 



"Vague Pure Affection"- Source . 


'Radiating Affection’ - Source . 


With the 
thirtieth 


illustration, the book changes course in an 
interesting way, moving from illustrations of 
discrete thoughts and emotions to quasi- 
narratives about events. 

Occasioned by a “terrible accident” at sea, 
Besant and Leadbeater explain, the thought- 
forms above “were seen simultaneously, 
arranged exactly as represented, though in 
the midst of indescribable confusion.” The 
book continues: 

| they are instructive as showing how 

"Vague Intellectual Pleasure ' - Source differently people are affected by 

sudden and serious danger. One form shows nothing but an eruption of the livid 
grey of fear, rising out of a basis of utter selfishness: and unfortunately there were 
many such as this. The shattered appearance of the thought-form shows the 
violence and completeness of the explosion, which in turn indicates that the whole 
soul of that person was possessed with blind, frantic terror, and that the 
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overpowering sense of personal danger 
excluded for the time every higher 
feeling. 


This ushers in the visual heart of the book, 
featuring images that wouldn’t have looked 
out of place hanging alongside early Malevich 
or Kandinsky abstractions. 


"The Intention to Know" - Source 


Figure 31 is another narrative piece, 
representing “the thought-form of an actor 
while waiting to go upon the stage." The 
authors explain that the orange band 

indicates self-confidence, “yet in spite 
of this there is a good d eal of 
unavoidable uncertainty as to how this 
new play may strike the fickle public, 
and on the whole the doubt and fear 
overbalance the certainty and pride, for 
there is more of the pale grey than of 
the orange, and the whole thought- 
form vibrates like a flag flapping in a 
gale of wind .” 


Other thought-forms in this section 
anticipate another twentieth-century 
craft that was still in its infancy in 1901 : 



‘On the First Night" - Source . ” The Logos as Manifested in Man" 

- Source . 


corporate branding. Figure 41 is meant to represent “the Logos as manifested in man” but it 
looks like another sort of logos entirely: one can easily reimagine it as an early oil company 
badge, competing with the likes of Esso, British Petroleum and Royal Dutch Shell to lure 
drivers of horseless carriages off darkened roads and toward glowing gas pumps. 
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Figure 38 is even more radical a departure, anticipating the op art of the 1960s: 



"An Aspiration to Enfold All’ - 
Source . 


The description of the event depicted here anticipates the 1960s as 
well with its combination of meditation and idealism: it was 
“generated by one who was trying, white sitting in meditation, to fill 
his mind with an aspiration to enfold all mankind,” the authors relate 
with characteristic somberness, “in order to draw them upward 
towards the high ideal which shone so clearly before his eyes.” 


Besant and Leadbeater were quite aware that this was heady stuff for 
a society that remained deeply conservative. On New Year’s Day in 
1901, the year Thought-Forms was published, Queen Victoria still 
ruled England. Oscar Wilde had died a broken man five weeks 
before. The British Empire was stiil expanding. “Modernism” as a 
movement or even a concept did not exist. 


When we consider this world of 1901 , it becomes difficult not to believe that Besant, 
Leadbeater and their milieu deserve a more prominent place in the annals of both abstract art 
and the history of modernism. As the art critic Hilton Kramer has observed, “what is 
particularly striking about the outlook of the artists primarily responsible for creating 
abstraction is their espousal of occult doctrine.” Kramer points to the period between 1910 
and 1920 as the key moment — as it undoubtedly was, given the confluence of World War 
One, the Dadaists, and technological changes celebrated by the Italian Futurists. 

But perhaps we should look backward as well, to the twilight of the Victorians, in tracing these 
origins. It actually isn't at alt surprising that figures like Yeats and T. S. Eliot — not to mention 
Malevich, Kandinsky, and Mondrian — dabbled with theosophy. It was, as Kramer notes, “a 
widely established component of Western cultural life" in the first decades of the twentieth 
century. 


But where did it go? Casting a wider net in the shadowy realms of fin de siecle mysticism 
offers up some surprising answers. Jack Parsons, one of the founders of the Jet Propulsion 
Lab at Caltech and an early pioneer of rocketry, counted himself as an adept of Alesteir 
Crowley — and so too, at one time, did Scientology founder L. Ron Hubbard. Robert 
Openheimer famously quoted Vedic scripture (“Now I am become death, destroyer of 
worlds”) when he witnessed the first atomic bomb blast. But in the context of figures like 
Besant and Leadbeater, Oppenheimer’s fascination with Eastern mysticism seems less like a 
personal quirk and more like a thread in a larger tapestry: an interweaving of mysticism, 
technology, and art that began at the turn of the last century and is still with us in the twenty- 
first. 


Yeats imagined a looming “revolt of the soul against the intellect.” In truth, Victorian mysticism 
never took over the world. But it also didn’t go away. One strand wove into the history of 
science and technology; another became the New Age Movement; another is emerging in the 
techno-utopian transhumanists of Silicon Valley, who (seemingly unwittingly) borrow themes 
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and aims from theosophy. 

It’s hard to say where it all will take us. But it seems fair to say that Besant and Leadbeater 
played a small but intriguing role in shaping the globalized culture of the twenty-first century, 
which weaves together East and West, mysticism and rationalism, sound and sight. The 
result is a maelstrom of competing influences and aims that even a seasoned synesthete 
would struggle to make sense of. But it’s worth our while to try. 


Benjamin Breen is a PhD candidate at the University of Texas at Austin. He is executive 
editor of The Appendix, a journal of experimental and narrative history, and is writing a book 
about the history of drugs in the 17th and 18th centuries. 

A version of this article will appear in The Appendix’s upcoming issue. You can 
subscribe to The Appendix here. 

Links to Public Domain Works 

• Thought-Forms (1901) by Annie Besant and Charles Leadbeater (with full color 
illustrations). 

o Project Gutenberg 

• The Secret Doctrine (1888) by H.P. Blatavsky. 

o Internet Archive 

• Occult Chemistry; clairvoyant observations on the chemical elements (1919) by Annie 
Besant and Charles Leadbeater. 

o Internet Archive 

• Man: Whence, How and Wither { a reprint of the 1911 edition), by Annie Besant and 
Charles Webster Leadbeater 

o Internet Archive (NB: Scan not in public domain or openly licensed) 

Further Reading 

Bright Colors Falsely Seen: Synaesthesia and the Search for Transcendental Knowledge 
(201 3 edition, Yale University Press) 

by Kevin T. Dann. 

A discussion of the divergent views of synaesthesia and eideticism over the last 100 years 
and an exploration of the controversies over the significance of these unusual modes of 
perception. 

Buy from Amazon 

Synaesthesia: Classic and Contemporary Readings (1997, Wiley-Blackwell) 
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edited by John E. Harrison and Simon Baron-Cohen. 

This volume brings together what is known about this fascinating neurological condition, from 
classic works from authors such as Baudelaire and Sir Francis Galton, to current leading 
authorities in the field. 

Buy from Amazon 

Theosophy: An Introduction to the Supersensible Knowledge of the World and the Destination 
of Man (2 011 edition, Martino Fine Books) 

by Rudolph Steiner. 

First appearing in German in 1904, this classic work of Theosophy offers a brief but 
comprehensive “study of man" as well as a consideration of man’s connection with worlds 
with which he is connected in one way or another. 

Buy from Amazon 

• Besant and Leadbeater discussed in an essay on “vibratory modernism." 

• Hilton Kramer’s 1995 essay on “Mondrian and Mysticism.” 

The majority of the digital copies featured are in the public domain or under an open license 
all over the world, however, some works may not be so in ail jurisdictions. On each 
Collections post we've done our best to indicate which rights we think apply, so please do 
check and look into more detail where necessary, before reusing. All articles published under 
a Creative Commons Attribution-ShareAlike 3.0 license. If you wish to reuse our material 
please refer to our attribution policy. Strong Freedom in the Zone. 

/* Copyright 2014 Evernote Corporation. Alt rights reserved. V .en-markup-crop-options { top: 18px 'important; left: 50% 
important; margin -left: -lOOpx limportant width: 200px limportant; border: 2px rgba(255 J 255 I 255 J 38) solid limportant ; 
border-radius 4px 'important ;} en-markup-crop-options div div:first-of-type f margin-left Opx limportant;} 
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Coal bin foundation at Wellington 
Cascade tunnel Wellington 
Train wreckage debris field 
Snowshed at renamed Tye 



Snowshed Wellington site 
Memento left by worker in a concrete pillar 
Train wreckage Wellington 1910 
Cascade tunnel Wellington 










Wellington later named Tye was a railroad community on Hie Great Northern Railroad located in 
northeastern King County WA. Wellington was established in 1893 at the west portal of the original or 

old Cascade Tunnel. 


Wellingtons infamous claim to history came at the expense of 93 lives lost on March 1st 1910. Two 
Great Northern Railroad trains were trapped at Wellington due to snow. Most of the passengers and 
crew slept aboard their trains. During the night a massive avalanche estimated to be a quarter mile 
wide came down the mountain side striking both trains, sending them 150 feet down to the Tye River 

Valley below the tracks buried in 40 feet of snow 


Of the 96 lives lost 61 were railroad employees and 35 were passeng ers. Three of the 61 were killed in 
nearby cabins. 23 survived with injuries. It took 21 weeks to recover all of the survivors waiting for 
snow melt. The official cause of the avalanche was thunder an d rain storms. However clear cutting 
and fires on the hillside above the tracks set the conditions which opened up the slopes. 


Wellington was quietly renamed Tye in October of 1910 to distance itself from the disaster. In the 
same month the railroad began construction on a concrete snowshed at the location of the avalanche. 

The depot at Tye closed in 1929. 


Wellington 
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Great Northern, and the Wellington Avalanche of 1910 by 

Ross Fotheringham pbase.com 


***None of the remains were disturbed, moved or taken from the area during my 
time here, and I would ask that anyone deciding to visit the site to please do the 
same. Ninety-six people died in this valley, please treat it accordingly, thanks. *** 


For years I’ve wanted to go up on Stevens Pass and check out the old Great 
Northern grade over Steven’s Pass. When I was in middle and high school, I’d take 
the ski bus up to the resort, and you could clearly see the old concrete snow shed, 
along with other parts of the old grade. 

I would always promise myself that I’d explore the area when the snow melted in 
the spring, but I’d never get around to it. On Saturday May 7th, I finally took some 
time, and explored the area including the remains of the Wellington Avalanche. 

For those who don’t know the story, on March 1st 1910, two trains trapped by snow 
in Wellington, the Spokane Local passenger train No. 25 and Fast Mail train No. 

27, were swept off the tracks by an avalanche a A A mile wide. There were five or six 
steam and electric engines, 15 boxcars, passenger cars, and sleeper cars. Ninety- 
six people lost their lives that day, and it is still the deadliest train accident in North 
America, and the worst natural disaster in Washington State. 

I also made video documentary of the debris field guided by author and historian 
Martin Burwash. 


07-MAY-2005 
Still in Use 

On the way up I stopped at East Baring to watch this eastbound stack train cruise 
up the grade at track speed. This part of the line is obviously still in use by Great 
Northern s successor, Burlington Northern Santa Fe (BNSF). To the left is a track 

inspector in the full size Ford hi-rail. 

An Overview of the Site 

Next stop was the former town of Wellington. The town sits in the valley below 
highway 2, and at the mouth of the Old Cascade tunnel. After the avalanche, the 
railroad renames the town Tye, but it is still called Wellington to this day. The town 
was home almost solely to railroad employees. 
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About 15 years ago, you could 
asily see the concrete snow shed 
om highway 2, now there is only 
a few spots that are still visible. 
Back Then 

l overview of Wellington from the 
last looking northwest. The area 
where this picture was taken is 
overgrown, and cannot be 
duplicated today, 
ne of the signs showing the town 

of 



Wellington before the slide. 

The Oid West Portal 
First stop in Wellington was the 
west porta! of the o!d 2.6 mile long 
Cascade Tunnel. This part of the 
line was abandoned in 1929, when 
the Great Northern had a longer 
tunnel built at a lower elevation. 

Engine House Then 
The concrete foundation are the 
only remains. In this picture you 
can see the outline of the work pit 
Engines would drive over the pit, giving the mechanics easy access to the 

underside. 

Coal Tower Then 

From 1910, to 1926, a coal tower supplied locomotives, and rotary plows with coal 
if they were running low. Steam was the power of choice during this period, so coa! 
was in big demand. I don’t know if this project was a direct result of the avalanche, 
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one of the problems was that 
the snowplows were out of 
coal, making them useless. 
The tower was constructed 
after the avalanche. 

Coal Tower Now 
Looking west towards MP 
1711. The grade for the 
runaway train track is on the 
right 

The entrance of the concrete 
snow shed with my trusty 
trail-blazing dog leading the way. I 
believe this is Haskell creek on the left. 

This was the only all-concrete snow 
shed that the Great Northern ever built. 
Its nearly a Vi mile long, and marks the 
approximate eastern extent of the 1910 
avalanche. Just to clarify, the snow 
shed was built after the avalanche, 
next page 
share 
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Renee from Yosemite 
Thank you very much for all the 
work you did to preserve history! I 
just started the book The White 
Cascade. I wanted to check out 
where Wellington is located, and 
came across this website. I've 
gone across Stevens Pass, as I 
visit folks in Everett frequently. At 
the time I had no idea about the 
train wreck. I hope to walk the trail 
some day. I also watched the 
UTube video. Thanks to all for 
investing your valuable time so this 
terrible tragedy and loss of life will 
not be forgotten! I also hope Myrna 
will share her great grandmother's 
letter! 
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frm 

To Myrna: I hope that some day you could post that letter written by your great 
grandmother as she waited to be rescued. Or even give a copy to a museum. I 
don't know of any other letters that were written by victims of the crash. 

JC 

How difficult was the hike into the valley? 

Thanks for putting these up. They are a great companion to "The White Cascade" 
by Gary Krist, 

Tag 

Before Wellington was cleaned up, you could still see twisted steel protruding from 
the ground. One can only imagine the horror the men, women and children felt 
when the side of the mountain eventually gave way in the middle of the night which 
claimed well over 1 00 lives. When my son and I went up there-many times, 
railroad spikes were strewn all over and one could see the emergency 'runaway' 
rail track incline when the brakes on the trains would overheat and be switched 
over to help stop them. Although Great Norther tried to hide the tragedy by 
renaming the town to Tye and build the concrete snow shed, its history cannot be 
ignored. 

Hoghead 

A Beautiful tribute, thanks for sharing. 

Guest 

Thanks for the education. I saw something about this tragic event in history this 
afternoon on the travel channel. I was Just curious to read more about it and here 
we are. Thanks for sharing. Dana Sigsbee 1 1-15-2012 
Ray 

Interesting, will have to make the trip over that way and check it out. The Coke can 
is from the late 60's, early 70’s. I saw one just like it in the Woodstock movie during 
Santana's performance of Soul Sacrifice. 

Guest 

Beautiful photographs. I have become very interested in the history of the Monroe 
area and the avalanche tragedy at Wellington is much a part of it. Thank you for 
your research and offering it to the public to enjoy and learn. 

Ross Fotheringham 

Dear Guest - thanks for the comments. The original photo's you see in this blog 
were taken along the interpretive trail at Wellington Washington. You can see one 
of these signs in the post titled, "Milepost 1711 Now." The White Cascade is a 
great book, and I’d highly recommend Martin Burwash’s book "Vis Major" as it 
takes the point of view of the railroaders trying to keep the line open. 

Guest 

Thanks for the site. Reading The White Cascade at present and was wondering 
where you sourced the original photos from. Is it a book that is available? Cheers. 
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myrna 

great photos, i have always wanted to explore the area. I guess 1 feel a connection 
since my great grandmother was one of the victoms leaving my grandmother 
motherless at the age of three. One thing I found after my grandma passed was a 
letter that my great granny wrote to the family while waiting to be rescued. The mail 

still got out even though they did'nt 

Scott Totten 

I went there with my family to investigate the place (’cause it's haunted) and we got 

some great pics. We got a picture of a small, green head on top on the entrance to 

the snow shed 

bethany 

Guest 

Monte Dodge 
Nice job!!! vote 
Toby Hilden 

I was just hiking up the iron goat trail last weekend, we did the martin creek trail 
head up to the windy mountain tunnel... I am thankful for the thousands of hours of 
man power put in each year to keep this maintained. 

Guest 
pretty funky 
Guest 

Thanks for putting these up. They are a great companion to "The White Cascade" 
by Gary Krist, a book I am reading on the avalanche of 1910. 

Mike 

Nice Shots, I will have do the hike the next time the wife and I do Levenworth, it's 
been about 5 years now and looks like thingd have changed. 

r Copyright 2014 Evemote Corporation. All rights reserve d. V .en-markup-crop-options { top: 18px 
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What Beatboxing and Opera Singing Look Like Inside an MRI Machine 

in Music , Science | Jui/31st, 2015 Leave a Comment openculture.COITI 


What Beatboxing and Opera Singing Look Like inside an MRI Machine 

Beatboxing, the practice of producing drum machine-like beats (especially TR-808-like beats) with one’s 
voice, has long since made the transition from parlor trick to acknowledged musical art form. But we still 
have much to understand about it, as the recently- emerged first generation of beatboxing scholars 
knows full well. “A team of linguistics and engineering students at USC wanted to learn more about the 
mechanics behind the rhythms," writes Los Angeles Times music critic Randall Roberts. “By using MRI 
technology, they recorded an unnamed local beatboxer working his magic, broke down the most 
commonly employed sounds by examining the movements of his mouth and then analyzed the data." 

This resulted in a paper called “Paralinguistic Mechanisms of Production in Human ‘Beatboxing’: A Real- 
Time Magnetic Resonance Imaging Study.” Roberts describes it as “predictably heavy with linguistic 
jargon, but even to a civilian, the results are illuminating,” especially the video the research team 
recorded, “which reveals how the human mouth can so convincingly create the pop of a snare drum.” At 
the top of the post, you can see this sort of thing for yourself: in this video "The Diva and the Emcee,” 
featured at the International Society for Magnetic Resonance in Medicine (ISMRM) Scientific Sessions in 
Seattle, we see how a beatboxer's technique compares to that of an opera singer. 

You can find out more at the site of the Speech Production and Articulation Knowledge group (SPAN), 
the USC team that performed this pioneering research into an important component of one of the pillars 
of hip hop. Keep their findings in mind next time you watch a beatboxing clip that goes viral (such as the 
Goldberg Variations one we featured back in 2012) for a richer listening experience. After all, it does no 
harm to the romance of the beatbox.to paraphrase Carl Sagan, to know a little bit about it. 

Related Content: 

Beatboxing Bach’s Goldberg Variations 

All Hail the Beat. How the 1980 Roland TR-808 Drum Machine Changed Pop Music 

Langston Hughes Reveals the Rhythms in Art & Life in a Wonderful Illustrated Book for Kids (1954) 

Do Rappers Have a Bigger Vocabulary Than Shakespeare?: A Data Scientist Maps Out the Answer 

Colin Marshall writes on cities, language, Asia, and men’s style. He’s at work on a book about Los 
Angeles, A Los Angeles Primer, and the video series The City in Cinema. Follow him on Twitter 
at @colinmarshail or on Facebook. 
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What is a ray of light 
made of? 

It's all around us and 
allows us to see the 
world. But most of us 
would struggle to explain 
what light actually is 

Light is what allows us to 
understand the world we 
live in. Our language 
reflects this: after 
groping in the dark, we 
see the light and 
understanding dawns. 

Yet Sight is one of those things that we don't tend to understand, if you were to zoom in on a ray of light, 
what would you see? Sure, light travels incredibly fast, but what is it that's doing the travelling? Many of 
us would struggle to explain. 

It doesn't have to be that way. Light certainly has puzzled the greatest minds for centuries, but landmark 
discoveries made over the last 150 years have robbed light of its mystery. We actually know, more or 
less, what it is. 

Not only do today's physicists understand the nature of light, they are learning to control it with ever- 
greater precision - which means light could soon be put to work in surprising new ways. That is part of 
the reason why the United Nations designated 2015 as the International Year of Light. 

There are all sorts of ways to describe light. But it might help to begin with this: light is a form of 
radiation. 

it wasn't until the late nineteenth century that scientists discovered the exact identity of light 
radiation 

This hopefully makes some sense. We all know that too much sunlight can trigger skin cancer. We also 
know that radiation exposure can raise the risk of developing some forms of cancer, so it's not hard to 
put the two together. 

But not all forms of radiation are the same. It wasn't until the late nineteenth century that scientists 
discovered the exact identity of light radiation. 

The strange thing is, this discovery didn't come from the study of light, instead it emerged from decades 
of work into the nature of electricity and magnetism . 

Electricity and magnetism seem like quite different things. But scientists like Hans Christian Oersted and 
Michael Faraday established that they are deeply entwined. 

Oersted found that an electric current passing through a wire deflects the needle of a magnetic 
compass. Meanwhile, Faraday discovered that moving a magnet near a wire can generate an electric 
current in the wire. 


What is a ray of light made of? 

Presented by Colin Baaas 
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Maxwell showed that electric and magnetic fields travel in the manner of waves 

Mathematicians of the day set about using these observations to create a theory describing this strange 
new phenomenon, which they called "electromagnetism". But it wasn't until James Clerk Maxwell looked 
at the problem that a complete picture emerged. 

Maxwell's contribution to science is huge. Albert Einstein, who was inspired by Maxwell, said that he 
changed the world forever. Among many other things, his calculations helped explain what light is. 

Maxwell showed that electric and magnetic fields travel in the manner of waves, and that those waves 
move essentially at the speed of light. This allowed Maxwell to predict that light itself was carried by 
electromagnetic waves - which means light is a form of electromagnetic radiation. 


i In the iate 1380s, a few years 
after Maxwell's death, German 



physicist Heinrich Hertz became 
the first to formally demonstrate 
that Maxweifs theoretical concept 
of the electromagnetic wave was 
correct. 


In 1861 he unveiled the 
first durable colour 
photograph 


"I am convinced that if Maxwell 
and Hertz had lived into the 
Nobel prize era, they would have 
surely shared one,” says Graham 


The first durable colour photograph., taken by James Clerk Maxwell in 1861 


Hall of the University of Aberdeen in the UK - where Maxwell worked in the late 1 850s. 

Maxwell holds a place in the annals of light science for another, more practical reason. In 1861 he 
unveiled the first durable colour photograph, produced using a three-colour filter system that still forms 
the basis of many forms of colour photography today. 

Still, the idea that light is a form of electromagnetic radiation may not mean too much. But this idea helps 
to explain something that we all understand: light is a spectrum of colours. 

This is an observation that goes back to the work of Isaac Newton. We see this colour spectrum in all its 
glory whenever a rainbow hangs in the sky - and those colours relate directly to Maxweifs concept of 
electromagnetic waves. 

Many animals can actually see ultraviolet, and so can some people 

The red light along one edge of the rainbow is electromagnetic radiation with a wavelength of about 620 
to 750 nanometres; the violet light along the opposite edge is radiation with a wavelength of 380 to 
450nm. 

But there is far more to electromagnetic radiation than these visible colours. Light with wavelengths 
slightly longer than the red light we see is called infrared. Light with wavelengths slightly shorter than 
violet is called ultraviolet. 

Many animals can actually see ultraviolet, and so can some people, says Eleftherios Goulielmakis of the 
Max Fianck Institute of Quantum Optics in Garching, Germany. In some circumstances even infrared is 
visible to humans. Perhaps this is why it's not uncommon to see both ultraviolet and infrared described 
as forms of light. 
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Curiously, though, go to even longer - or shorter - electromagnetic wavelengths and we stop using the 
word "light". 

Beyond ultraviolet, electromagnetic wavelengths can go shorter than tOOnm. This is the realm of X-rays 
and gamma rays. You won't often hear X-rays described as a form of light. 

There is no real physical difference between radio waves and visible light 

"A scientist wouldn’t say 'I’m shining X-ray light on the target'. They would say 'I’m using X-rays'," says 
Goulielmakis. 

Meanwhile, go beyond infrared and electromagnetic wavelength stretches to 1 cm and even up to 
thousands of kilometres. These electromagnetic waves are given familiar names like microwaves and 
radio waves. It may seem strange to think of the radio waves used in broadcasting as light. 

"There is no real physical difference between radio waves and visible light from the point of view of 
physics," says Goulielmakis. ''You would describe them with exactly the same sort of equations and 
mathematics." It's only our everyday language that treats them as different. 

So we have another definition of light. It is the very narrow range of electromagnetic radiation that our 
eyes can actually see. In other words, light is a subjective label that we only use because our 
senses are limited. 

For more evidence of just how subjective our concept of light is, think back to the rainbow. 

Most people learn that the spectrum of light contains seven main colours: red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue, indigo and viotet. We are even given handy mnemonics and songs to remember them. 

Look at a strong rainbow and you can probably convince yourself that ail seven colours are on show. 
However, Newton himself struggled to see them all. 

In fact, researchers now suspect that he only divided the rainbow into seven colours because the 
number seven was so significant 3rt the ancient world: for instance there are seven notes in a musical 
scale, and seven days in a week. 

Maxwell's work on electromagnetism took us past all this, and showed that visible light was part of a 
larger spectrum of radiation. It also seemed to finally explain the nature of light. 

For centuries, scientists had been trying to pin down the actual form that light takes at a fundamental 
scale as it travels from a light source to our eyes. 

Newton realised that rays of light obeyed very strict geometric rules 

Some thought that light travelled in the form of waves or ripples, either through air or a more nebuious 
"ether". Others thought this wave model was wrong and imagined light as a stream of tiny particles. 

Newton preferred this second option, particularly after a series of experiments he performed using light 
and mirrors. 

He realised that rays of light obeyed very strict geometric rules. Shine a ray against a mirror and it 
bounced off in exactly the same way a ball would if it were thrown against the mirror. Waves don't 
necessarily move in such predictable straight lines, he reasoned, so light must be carried by some form 
of tiny, weightless particles. 

The trouble is, there was equally compelling evidence that light Is a wave. 

One of the most famous demonstrations of this came in 1801. Thomas Young's "double slit experiment” 
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is the sort of experiment anyone can replicate at home. 

Take a sheet of thick caret and carefully make two thin vertical slits through it. Then get a "coherent" light 
source, which only produces light of a particular wavelength: a laser will do nicely. Now shine the light 
through the two slits onto another surface. 

On that second surface, you might expect to see two bright vertical lines where some of the light has 
passed through the two slits. But when Young performed the experiment, he saw a sequence of light and 
dark lines rather like a bar code. 

When the light passes through the thin slits, it behaves in the same way that water waves do when they 
pass through a narrow opening: they diffract and spread out in the form of hemispherical ripples. 

Where the "light ripples" from the two slits hit each other out of phase they cancel out, forming dark bars. 
Where the ripples hit each other in phase, they add together to made bright vertical lines. 

Young's experiment was compelling evidence of the wave model, and Maxwell's work put the idea on a 
solid mathematical footing. Light is a wave. 

But then came the quantum revolution. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century, physicists were trying to understand how and why some 
materials absorbed and emitted electromagnetic radiation better than others. 

In 1900, Max Planck solved the problem 

That may sound a bit niche, but the electric light industry was emerging at the time, so materials that 
could emit light were a big thing. 

By the end of the nineteenth century, scientists had discovered that the amount of electromagnetic 
radiation released by an object changed depending on its temperature, and they had measured these 
changes. But no one knew why it happened. 

In 1900, Max Planck solved the problem . He discovered that the calculations could explain those 
changes, but oniy if he assumed that the electromagnetic radiation was held in tiny discrete packets. 
Planck called these "quanta", the plural of "quantum". 

A few years later, Einstein used this idea to explain another puzzling experiment. 

Physicists had discovered that a chunk of metal becomes positively charged when it is bathed in visible 
or uStraviolet light. They called this the "photoelectric effect". 

This doesn't make much sense if light is simply a wave 

The explanation was that atoms in the metal were losing negatively-charged electrons. Apparently, the 
light delivered enough energy to the metal to shake some of them loose. 

But the detail of what the electrons were doing was odd. They could be made to carry more energy 
simply by changing the colour of light. In particular, the electrons released from a metal bathed in violet 
light carried more energy that electrons released by a metal bathed in red light. 

This doesn’t make much sense if light is simply a wave. 

You usually change the amount of energy in a wave by making it taller - think of the destructive power of 
a tall tsunami - rather than by making the wave itself longer or shorter. 

Each quantum packs a discrete energy punch 
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By extension, the best way to increase the energy that Sight transfers to the electrons should be by 
making the light waves taller: that is, making the light brighter. Changing the wavelength, and thus the 
colour, shouldn’t make as much of a difference. 

Einstein realised that the photoelectric effect was easier to understand by thinking of light in terms of 
Planck's quanta. 

He suggested that light is carried in tiny quantum packets. Each quantum packs a discrete energy punch 
that relates to the wavelength: the shorter the wavelength, the denser the energy punch. This would 
explain why violet light packets, with a relatively short wavelength, carried more energy than red light 
packets, with a relatively longer one. 

It also explained why simply increasing the brightness of the tight made less of an impact. 

A brighter light source delivers more light packets to the metal, but it doesn't change the amount of 
energy each light packet contains. Crudely speaking, a single violet fight packet could transfer more 
energy to a single electron than any number of red light packets. 

The scientists decided that fight behaved as both a wave and a particle at the same time 

Einstein called these energy packets photons, and these are now recognised as a fundamental particle. 
Visible light is carried by photons, and so are all the other kinds of electromagnetic radiation ike X-rays, 
microwaves and radio waves. In other words, light is a particle. 

At this point physicists decided to end the debate over whether light behaved as a wave or a particle. 
Both models were so convincing that neither could be rejected. 

To the confusion of many non-physicists, the scientists decided that light behaved as both a wave and a 
particle at the same time. In other words, light is a paradox. 

Physicists, though, have no problem with light's split identity. If anything, it makes light doubiy useful. 
Today, building on the work of luminaries - literally "fight-givers''- like Maxwell and Einstein, we are 
squeezing even more out of light. 

It turns out that the equations used to describe light-as-a-wave and iight-as-a-particle work equally well, 
but in some circumstances one is easier to use than the other. So physicists switch between them, just 
as we use metres to describe our own height but switch to kilometres to describe a bicycle ride. 

Entangled particles can be used to communicate information 

Some physicists are trying to use fight to create encrypted channels of communication: for money 
transfers, for instance. For them, it makes sense to think of light as particles. 

This is because of another strange quirk of quantum physics. Two fundamental particles, like a pair of 
photons, can be ’’entangled". This means they share properties no matter how far apart they are from 
one another, so they can be used to communicate information between two points on Earth. 

Another feature of this entanglement is that the quantum state of the photons changes when they are 
read. That means if anyone tried to eavesdrop on a channel encrypted using the quantum properties of 
light, they would, in theory, immediately betray their presence. 

Others, like Goulieimakis, are using light in electronics. For them it is far more useful to think of light as a 
series of waves that can be tamed and controlled. 

Modern devices called "light field synthesisers" can corral lightwaves into perfect synchrony with each 
other. As a result, they create light pulses that are far more intense, short-lived and directed than the 
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light from an ordinary bulb. 

They literally took photos of light waves moving 

Over the last 15 years, these devices have been used to tame light to an extraordinary degree. 

In 2004 Goulielmakis and his colleagues managed to produce incredibly short pulses of X-ray radiation. 
Each pulse lasted just 250 attoseconds, or 250 quintillionths of a second. 

Usingthese tiny pulses like a camera flash, they managed to capture images of individual waves of 
visible light, which oscillate rather slower. They literally took photos of light waves moving . 

"We've known since Maxwell that light is an oscillating electromagnetic field, but nobody dreamed we 
would be able to capture the light as it oscillates," says Goulielmakis. 

Seeing those individual lightwaves is a first step towards controlling and sculpting them, he says, much 
as we already scuipt much longer electromagnetic waves, like the radio waves that carry radio and 
television signals. 

A century ago, the photoelectric effect showed that visible light affects the electrons in a metal. 
Goulielmakis says it should be possible to precisely manipulate those electrons, using visible light waves 
that have been shaped to interact with the metals in a carefully defined way. "We can control the light, 
and through it we can control matter," he says. 

Human eyes are photon detectors that use visible light to learn about the world around us 

That could revolutionise electronics, leading to new generations of optical computers that are smaller 
and faster than those we have today. "It's about setting electrons in motion in ways we want, creating 
electric currents inside solids using light, instead of conventional electronics." 

So there is one more way light can be described: light is a tool. 

That is nothing new. Life has been harnessing light ever since the first primitive organisms evolved light- 
sensitive tissues. Human eyes are photon detectors that use visible light to learn about the world around 
us. 

Modern technology is simply taking this idea even further. In 2014, the Nobel Prize in Chemistry was 
awarded to researchers who built a light microscope so powerful, it was thought to be physically 
impossible. It turned out that, with a bit of persuasion, light wouid show us things we thought we would 
never see. 
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“Baby Grave, 50 Meter” react the hand- 
carved wooden sign. An arrow pointed 
into the woods. 

I was part of a hodgepodge group that 
included two young Dutch backpackers 
and a physical education teacher from 
Spain, united by the need to split the 
cost of a guide. We already knew that 
the death rituals of the Torajan people 
of South Sulawesi, Indonesia, were 
unusual and elaborate. That morning 
we had watched 17 water buffalo 
sacrificed at a village funeral as a 
wooden effigy of the deceased — a 
woman who had died more than two decades earlier — looked on from above. Next to the 
effigy was a coffin containing her preserved body; according to Torajan beliefs, until the 
funeral she had merely been “sick,” and her body had continued to stay in the house as a 
member of the family. (For a primer on the Torajan perspective on death, watch this TED Talk 
by Kelli Swazey, an anthropologist married to a Torajan.) 

The spectacie of the funeral notwithstanding, I found the baby’s grave more astonishing. Our 
guide, Pery Nani, a Torajan but a bit of a wanderer who for years worked as a guide in 
Papua, led us to the “pohon tarra," or breadfruit tree, which had scattered rectangles of palm 
fiber nailed with wooden pegs into the trunk. When a baby dies before teething, Mr. Nani 
explained, the family forgoes the normal funeral ritual, and goes to the tree at night by 
torchlight. They carve a hole in the side of the tree, place the baby’s body in vertically, and 
cover it with palm fiber. By the time the fiber cover falls off years later, the tree has regrown 
and absorbed the skeleton. 

As proof (for it’s hard not to be skeptical) Mr. Nani then showed us the marks of pegs that 
have long fallen out of the tree. He also noted that, unlike the funeral rituals we had seen 
earlier, only a small percentage of Torajans still bury babies this way. (Ms. Swazey told me by 
email that in her experience the practice no longer exists.) 

A young man appeared seemingly out of nowhere to collect 20,000 rupiah from each of us, 
$1.53 at 13,031 rupiah to the dollar — a representation of both the commercialization and 
affordability of seeing Torajan culture close-up. 

Death rituals are what the Torajans are known for, and why travelers go to Tana Toraja, or 
the Land of Toraja. Those on a budget take a very comfortable, 185,000-rupiah overnight bus 
from Makassar, the nearest major city, which is what I did after flying in from Sumatra. The 
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Wooden effigies are pan of the Torajan death rituals. Credit Andy 
Hasfam for The New York Times 
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visitors (not exactly hordes, at 
least in early July, when I went) 
find amazingly cheap hotels. My 
companions had all stumbled off 
the same bus into Pia’s Poppies 
hotel, where surprisingly 
comfortable, slightly quirky rooms 
were found just past a lovely 
garden, with plentiful poppies, 
and cost 154,000 rupiah for a 
double; 132,000 for a single. 

(That is almost precisely $10, 

Wooden effigies are pari of the Torajan death rituals . Credit Andy Hastam for which would not even get you a 
The New York Times A tongkonan, the traditional ancestral home of the 
Torajans. Credit Andy Hastam for The New York Times Intricately carved 
motifs, painted in tones of red, ocher, black and white, on a tongkonanan. 

Credit Andy Haslam for The New York Times , _ , .. 

The room was easy to find; it was 

harder choosing a guide, few of whom have websites. I found Mr. Nani by reading informal 
reviews on Lonely Planet’s Thorn Tree Forum and then contacting guides by email and text 
message. Mr. Nani was responsive and responsible and his English excellent — as my Dutch 
and Spanish friends agreed when we ail met him the morning of our arrival. 


bed in a youth hostel in much of 
the world.) 


He also managed to pack quite a bit into the day. Aside from the baby tree, he took us to two 
sites where the dead were in graves carved into the side of stone cliffs, a practice made even 
more visually striking because wooden effigies of those buried are also placed in shallower 
windows carved into the cliff, sitting side by side, arms outstretched. Mr. Nani took us to two 
such sites, one of which also had ancient-looking coffins on platforms under an outcropping in 
the cliffs as well. In some cases the coffin had come apart and bones were visible within; in 
another skulls had been placed on top of the coffin, in a neat row. 


“We never leave our parents," Mr. Nani said. “We have to stay in touch with them." 


I’m not sure if tourists would be so keen on seeking out Torajan death rituals if the 
surrounding landscape weren’t so enchanting and its architecture so impressive. Tana Toraja 
is in the highlands of Sulawesi, Indonesia’s fourth-biggest island (and by far its most strangely 
shaped, resembling the offspring of an amoeba and an octopus). Treks are also popular, and 
after a great first day, we signed up Mr. Nani for a two-day hike into the hills with an overnight 
stay in the Torajan village of Limbong. He charged our group a fairly typical rate of 2.3 million 
rupiah, total, for food, lodging and transportation, which meant a car to drop us off near the 
village of Salu, our starting point. 


From there, we set off with Mr. Nani through the rice fields at a breakneck pace. Hiking 
across and up and over and around terraced rice paddies (which we would do for the next 
few hours) was a lot harder than it first appeared, especially under a blazing sun; I was 
drenched in sweat almost instantly. We soon realized Mr. Nani was following no set route, 
just feeling his way across the landscape by walking along the narrow edges of the terraces 
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that at times resembled muddy, slippery balance beams. {He did all this in flip-flops.) 

It was exhausting but great fun. Surprisingly, farmers laboring in the field were hardly 
perturbed that a bunch of foreigners were traipsing around (and occasionally slipping and 
trampling) the crops. Neither were the hulking water buffalo, which appeared surprisingly 
docile considering they were tied up by rings that pierced their nasal septum. 

We had come across several modest family homes, but after one particularly uphill stretch, 
we emerged into a compound that appeared more like a museum display. At its center was a 
particularly gorgeous tongkonan, the traditional ancestral home of the Torajans, with a 
massive saddleback roof that rose to two peaks like a stylized Viking ship. Beneath, an A- 
frame structure was intricately carved with buffalo and other motifs and painted in striking 
tones of red and ocher as well as black and white. 

“This is a work of art," said Carlos, the 
teacher from Spain. “People pay to see 
things like this." 

Yet not only were we not paying the 
owners — an elderly couple whose 
descendants, as it turned out, had 
mostly left Tana Toraja — but they also 
didn’t seem to flinch when Mr. Nani 
scooted up a nearby tree to pick 
clusters of I an g sat, brownish spheres 
that, when cracked open, bear sections 
of sweet and sour white translucent fruit 
that, it turns out, taste particularly 
delicious if you've just been on an 
exhausting hike. “It’s as if all Torajans 
know each other,” he said. 

We ate the langsat seated under the family’s rice silos, which were built as mini-versions of 
the tongkonan. When we saw our first tongkonan at the funeral the day before, Mr. Nani told 
us that they were the basis of family life. “We never say. What is the name of your 
grandfather 1 or ‘What is the name of your parents?’ ” he said. “We say, ‘Where is your 
tongkonan?’ Torajan people always come back. We never leave for Jakarta and stay there for 
ever.” 

Our experience validated that: Not only had we seen many relatives from across Indonesia 
attend the funeral that morning, but it was also clearly the case of the friendly teenager, 

Maria, who greeted us in very basic English and retreated to tap away at her phone. I 
imagined her texting friends in whatever faraway city she lived in: “These dumb tourists think 
my grandparents’ house is so cool. LOL! It’s so boring] There’s nothing to do here!" 

We soon hiked off, and after several more exhausting hours, arrived at Limbong, a larger 
village of dozens of houses where we spent the night in a tongkonan with an odd feature: A 
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Wooden effigies are part of the Torajan death rituals. Credit Andy 


Haslam for The New York Times A tongkonan, the traditional 
ancestral home of the Torajans. Credit Andy Ha slam for The New 
York Times Intricately carved motifs ■ painted in tones of red, ocher 
black and white, on a tongkonanan. Credit Andy Haslam for The New 
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water buffalo was living in a pen under the second-story rooms we slept in. 

We took cold baths in a basic outhouse as Mr. Nani took over the kitchen and prepared a 
typical Torajan meal: papiong, a dish cooked over a fire inside a bamboo pole. His concoction 
had chicken, banana stem, iemongrass, onion and salt. “In Toraja, the men cook,” he said. 
“It’s not a good system.” The result was reasonably tasty after a long day's hike, but not 
enough to persuade me to invest if a Torajan chef wanted to open a place in New York. 

1 wandered around the village a bit: A woman dried out cacao seeds, and children flung 
stones into a circular pool in the rice paddies below used to raise fish. But as with much of 
Indonesia, no one spoke English, so communication was either through Mr, Nani or hand 
signals. That night, we slept on colorful mats in a room decorated by family photos; Mr. Nani 
told us the tongkonan was used when out-of-town family visited, 

It seemed to me our stay had been prearranged, and I pressed him on it, but he would not 
admit it, saying that it was normal for people to show up and stay the night, and that his ability 
to imitate regional Torajan accents helped pave the way. {He did, however, say that he had 
paid them to have us stay.) Ms. Swazey, the anthropologist, told me that it was likely he knew 
the family, but that Torajans are indeed hospitable and consider it “exciting to have a foreign 
guest,” adding that “it is a source of pride for people that their region is known both nationally 
and internationally." 

Throughout our hike, Carlos and I had a running dialogue about how it was impossible to tell 
whether Mr. Nani was telling absolute truths or convenient touristic versions of them. Frankly, 
it was hard to distinguish between what was “real" and what was influenced by tourism 
dollars. This is, of course, an age-old travel question with no easy answer, in Toraja, for 
example, you can’t completely separate the influence of tourism from that of missionaries, 
colonialism, out-migration and Indonesian religious policy and the course of history in 
general. 

Still, It can be fun to debate whether things are better or worse than they used to be. At one 
point Mr. Nani told us that in traditional Torajan society, land disputes were settled with 
chicken fights. The best rooster of each party would square off, and the owner of the 
cowardly bird that ran away was deemed to be in the wrong. I noted that with such a system, 
you just needed a great rooster to amass a lot of land. He pointed out that the modern system 
isn't much better. 

“Today we use lawyers, so whoever has money wins,” he said. 

2 Comments 
kabosh 

san francisco 1 day ago 

An interesting contrast to Grantland’s article, also published today, on 'The Act of Killing," and 
"The Look of Silence," two films about the massive Indonesian genocide perpetrated by the 
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still-ruling government. This article blithely bumbles on about the quaint death rituals of rural 
Indonesians and their tourist attraction; that article delves into the mass death that actual 
Indonesians lived through and continue to live with, and that the international community has 
aided through complicity, silence, and of course tourist dollars-- the same silence and tourist 
dollars deployed in, this article. 

donaE 

NM 1 day ago 

I've been to the fascinating, elaborate, multi-day funeral rituals in Tana Toraja and thought 
this review was puerile and uninformed. I really don’t care about Mr. Kugel's demeaning and 
sarcastic opinions about the circumstances of his trip — the people, food, accommodations. 
Families of the deceased prepare for the luneralsfor months, building huge structures to 
accommodate hundreds of people and the ceremonies of singing, dancing, bullfighting, food 
preparation, speeches, processions are dizzyingly magnificent and even joyful. What a 
missed opportunity for Mr. Kugel and the readers. 

• © 201 5The New York Times Company 
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'Witches curse unborn babies through ultrasound pictures on 
Facebook' 

Richard Harttey-Parkinson for Metro.co. uk m etro.CO uk 


And now this from the world's favourite religious nutjob since Fred Phelps died. 

Pat Robertson, who said ali gay people are terrorists and homosexuals would die out 
because they can’t reproduce, now warns that our unborn children are at risk. 

He was responding to a concerned grandmother-to-be who was worried about the spiritual 
effect of her daughter posting an ultrasound image on Facebook. 

Naturally, the immediate conclusion of the televangelist was that witches would curse the 
unborn child. 


He was asked by a woman called Cynthia: ‘My daughter is pregnant with her first child (my 
first grandchild) and obviously there is a lot of rejoicing and excitement. 


‘Young parents now regularly post fetal ultrasound photos as their Facebook photo. From a 
spiritual point of view is there any harm in doing this?’ 


He responded: ‘I don’t think there’s any harm in it, but I tell you there are demons and there 
are evil people in the world and you post a picture like that and some cultist gets hold of it or 
some coven, and they begin to muttering curses against an unborn child.’ 



‘Witches curse unborn babies through ultrasound pictures on Facebook' 


©2015 Associated Newspapers Limited 


Evangelist Pat Robinson (Picture: 
YouTube) 
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Woman claims she is in a ‘Sexual Relationship’ with Bigfoot - 

I'm Just Sayin imjussayin.co 

Jul 29, 2015 

We mostly dea! with dumb criminals and social media idiots on our website. But we found this 
story so damn bizarre we had to share it. Enjoy, 

BELFAIR, Washington — 

Nancy Hoggert tofd Big Foot Tracker that she and the infamous bigfoot have been in a sexuai 
relationship since 2008 and are “trying to start a family.” She claims that Bigfoot lives in 
Mason County, Washington and that she first encountered the beast while tending to her 
“marijuana grow.” 


“Bigfoot was 
standing there 
eating all the 
buds off my 
plants,” 
Hoggert said. 
“At first I 
wanted to run 
cause he’s 
very scary, but 
I thought he 
might eat ali of 
my marijuana 
he put up his 

“That’s when I looked down and noticed he had a huge erection between his legs. I hadn’t 
gotten any in a while and well, from there, it somehow turned into an aduit movie. I don't 
know if he started it or I did. He did me from behind, which felt great.” 

Hoggert said the relationship blossomed from just “sex partners’ into a deep love. 

“He is so sweet and caring,” Hoggert said. “He brings me flowers and mushrooms. Holds me 
while we stargaze. The only downside is that he don’t speak English, i have taught him how 
to say my name, but it’s kind of garbled and he mispronounces it...’Nunnnsay”’ 

Hoggert said they’re trying for a baby, with no luck thus far, but she is confident it will happen 
even though she is 52. 

“Once I’m pregnant, Bigfoot, or John as I call him, and I are going to settle down and live a 
quiet domesticated life in my house. He loves living in the forest, but I’m sick of the long- 



big foot 1 


plants and that’s how I used to make a living. I pointed my shotgun at him and 
hands, scared.” 
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distance relationship. I have to commute for three hours to be with my man. It’s getting old 
and gas is expensive.” 

Hoggert also said she’s going to legally change her last name to Nancy Bigfoot. 

Of course, the big question... will she reveal Bigfoot to the public? Will humanity finally have 
living proof the mythological creature is real? 

“Nah," Hoggert said regarding presenting Bigfoot to the world. “Government scientists will just 
take and dissect him or try to turn him into a solider to fight ISIS or something. You know how 
the government is.” 

She did say she will sell pictures and samples of Bigfoot’s fur through a website she plans to 
set up . 

“Now that marijuana is legal in Washington State I don’t have an income,” Hoggert said. “So 
capitalizing on my boyfriend’s fame is how I plan to make money.” 

Source 

Jul 30, 2015 
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